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PBEFACE. 


Thbsx  Tolnmes  eontiia  ilie  memorials  of  tlie  Qaeeni  ci  Englmd  from 
the  Norman  Conqneit  to  ilie  death  of  Queen  Adelaide*  in  1840. 

The  Memoirs  are  presented  in  chronolo^  order ;  and  puns  ha?* 
been  taken  to  render  them  tmthfiil  and  life-like  portraitures.  Tha 
layings,  doings,  manners  of  the  rojal  ladies  under  notice,  so  £tt  aa 
rdiable  authorities  have  preserred  them,  have  been  impartially  and 
fidthfully  chronicled ;  and  those  of  their  letters  that  were  aYailabl% 
baTC  been  introduced.  Also  interwoTcn  with  these  partienlars  an 
many  detaib,  anecdotes,  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  British 
court  and  the  people,  which,  besides  imparting  sketchy  outlines  of  tha 
characters  of  numerous  illustrious  indiyiduals,  are  calculated  to  affiud 
^rlimpses  of  the  state  of  society  and  manners  such  as  are  not  generally  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  Histories  of  England.  Oreat  attention  haa 
been  bestowed  upon  the  verification  of  dates.  When  recourse  has  been 
had  to  modem  biographers  and  historians,  their  errors  and  prejudieea 
luiYe  not  been  adopted ;  and  wheneyer  authentic  information  has  been 
wanting,  the  lines  between  conjecture,  traditional  record,  and  un* 
disputed  fact  haye  been  carefully  drawn. 

As  these  volumes  comprise  the  Lives  of  thirty-eight  Queens — lives 
which  extend  over  a  period  of  eight  centuries,  from  the  age  of  feudality, 
chivalry,  and  romance,  to  that  of  steam-boats,  railways,  and  electric 
telegraphs ;  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  they  are  exempt  from  occa« 
sional  error.  Despite  the  utmost  vigilance,  a  false  date,  a  wrong  name» 
may  slip  from  the  pen  and  escape  observation  ;  even  an  important  au- 
thority may  occasionally  be  overlooked,  or  the  author  may  be  misled 
by  the  prejudice  or  false  statement  of  the  writer  whom  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  consult.  However,  it  is  hoped  that,  on  examination,  these 
errors,  or  omissions,  will  be  found  to  be  neither  many  nor  important. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  they  certainly  are  accidental,  and  not  inten- 
tional. To  render  the  work  complete  and  accurate,  no  efforts  have  been 
spared ;  and  as  the  author  has  been  unbiassed  by  party  partiality,  and« 
he  believes,  uninfluenced  by  religious,  political,  or  other  prejudices,  he 
ventures  to  offer  his  labours,  sensible  as  he  is  of  their  impertectious,  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  press  and  the  pnblio. 

These  Memoirs  were  undertaken  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  at  the 


request  of  an  eminent  andlesroed  friend;  bnt,  for  reasons  of  a  private 
natorsi  before  any  portion  of  the  mannscript  went  to  press,  the  work 
was  suspended,  and  so  continued  till  after  the  author  had  returned  from 
the  far  south,  in  1852.  During  this  period,  Haunah  Lawrence,  Mary 
Howitt,  the  pre-eminently  successful  Agnes  Strickland,  and  other  less 
significant  writers,  published  Memoirs  of  some  of  the  Queens,  whose 
liret  are  in  regular  chronologic  succession  comprised  in  the  present  work. 
Certainly,  the  best  written,  the  most  accurate,  and  the  most  copious  of 
these  biographies  is  that  by  Miss  Strickland ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
gifted  authoress  of  that  valuable  documentary  work,  "  The  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,"  to  acknowledge  that  to  her  labours  in  the  path 
of  regal  biography — ^labours  which  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by 
those  historic  writers  who  "  take  nothing  upon  trust  or  second-handed" 
*^the  author  of  these  volumes  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  for  references  to  important  authorities,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  Thanks  also  are  due  to  the  late 
learned  Dr.  Lingard,  who,  years  back,  favoured  the  author  with  much 
important  information ;  likewise  to  several  other  obliging  friends,  for 
yaluable  assistance  in  translations  from  ancient  records,  and  for  obtaining 
eopies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  observed,  that  to  avoid  crowding  the 
pages  with  a  multitude  of  notes,  the  authorities  from  which  the  facts  in 
these  Memoirs  have  been  obtained,  have  only  been  quoted  occasionally ; 
and  as  space  is  precious,  and  a  list  of  such  authorities  would  probably 
prove  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader,  the  author  need  only  state, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  labours  he  has  consulted  the  chronicles  and 
annals  of  the  leading  British  and  Continental  Historians,  the  Bolls  and 
Journals  of  Parliament,  the  collections  of  State  Papers,  the  despatches 
of  Ambassadors,  the  letters  and  confidential  correspondence  of  Princes 
-^of  Ministers— of  Ecclesiastics — and  of  persons  in  high  and  official 
stations,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  the  published  and,  whenever 
praoticable,  unpublished  diaries  and  memoirs  of  courtiers,  nobles,  mooki» 
ntmsy  and  others,  who  had  the  means  of  obtaining  authentic  inf(»m* 
ttiion  of  our  Queens  and  their  courts,  lliese  and  other  less  important 
Mithorities  (either  the  originals,  or  authentic  oopies  or  translations) 
liare  all  be«i  attentively  perused  and  compared ;  the  Talue  and  aceu* 
ncj  of  each  have  been  carefully  ascertained,  and  the  text  is  the  iwolti 
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MATILDA  OF  FLANDERS, 

(fttttw  ri  William  tjji  /irat,  mmIIii  Jhjleli  WilliBm  tjff 

CHAPTEE  L 

tirtA  0/  Matilda— Wer  partntagt — Edntation — Beauty— Aeeoe^Uiimeat* — StatgU 
in  marriagt  by  William,  Duke  af  Sormoni^—Oiatadet  to  the  ttuUelt—Mi>  pera- 
veranai—Sruielity  to  Matilda — l%eir  marriage — WilHam' i  early  life—The  royal 
pair  txcvmrntmia^ed — JHepeniation — Conielim  0/  Manger — Prosperity  of  Ifor- 
maadg^Domettie  happineti  of  Matilda — Ser  ehtldrea — WiUiamvieils  Eagtand — 
Marold'M  voyagi  to  Normandy — Sii  oath — Betrothtnetit  to  Matilda'e  daughter 
AdeSza—Acceeeioa — WiUiam  preparea  ia  invade  Eaglaad— Matilda  and  lev  *>■ 
Bi^iert  Begent*  of  Sbrmandy. 

MATILDA  OF  FLAN- 
DtES  of  whom  few 
I  prmccsses  can  boast 
oore  noble  descent, 
19  horn  about  the 
thirtieth  or  thirtj'. 
I  firetyearoftbetenth 
erntUTT  History 
has  not  chroiucW  the  day  when  she 
fint  «aw  the  beht,  but,  judging  from 
the  writings  of  her  contcmporanea,  we 
CMinotbefarwrongintefcmngthe  early 
dajB  of  her  inJancy  to  the  aboTe  period. 


Her  father,  the  gentle  Baldnin  the  Fifth, 
reigned  oyer  Flandera.  He  possewed  no 
other  title  than  that  of  awl,  but  his  vir- 
tues and  talents  were  bo  great  and  many, 
that  under  his  wise  rule  commerce  Hncl 
arts  flourished  exceedingly,  and  the  in- 
duBtnous  Flemings  heeamo  a  great  and 
wealtbjr  peoulo.  Her  mother,  the  no 
less  beautiful  than  accomplished  Adelnis, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of 
France,  and  allied  by  marriage  to  tlie 
greatest  soTereigns  of  Europe. 
Matilda  was  gifted  with  highly  cap- 
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tirating  charms  of  penon.  Her  air  was 
dignifieid  without  oeing  haughty,  her 
speech  eloauent,  soft,  and  musical,  and, 
as  her  quick  versatile  mind  was  educated 
with  the  greatest  care,  she  grew  up,  in 
the  lan^age  of  an  old  chronicler,  *'  the 
pearl  of  b^uty,  the  perfection  of  good- 
ness, and  the  miiTor  of  womanly  ac- 
complishments;  nobly  patronizing  the 
learned,  and,  with  a  queenly  hand,  en- 
couraging the  arts  and  refinements  of 
the  times."  Her  childhood  was  passed 
in  quiet  retirement :  but  the  bloom  of 
YOiAhful  maidenhood  had  scarcely  tinged 
ncr  features  with  womanly  charms, 
when  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
her  noble  descent,  and  the  power  and 
wealth  of  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, induced  many  of  the  neighbouring 
princes  to  seek  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Of  these,  the  most  ardent  and  per- 
seTcring  was  her  cousin,  William,  the 
young  Duke  of  Normandy,  sumamed  the 
Ibast^rd,  who  desired  this  union,  less  as 
an  act  of  political  policy,  than  to  satisfy 
the  burning  longings  of  love.  But  the 
cautious  Earl  of  Flanders  considered 
that  William  held  his  ducal  crown  by 
an  uncertain  tenure ;  and  a  yet  stronger 
objection  had  Matilda  to  the  match — 
her  affections  having  been  bestowed  on 
Brithric,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a 
wealthy  Saxon  noble,  who  had  visited 
the  court  of  her  father  as  an  ambassador 
from  Edward  the  Confessor. 

William,  however,  having  determined 
on  this  marriage,  was  not  to  be  discou- 
raged by  difficulties.  The  intrigues  of 
jealous  rivals,  the  opposition  of  invete- 
rate foes,  the  many  oojections  raised  by 
the  parents  and  kindred  of  Matilda,  and 
even  her  own  cool  replies,  but  increased 
the  glow  of  his  burning  ardour,  and 
prompted  him  to  redouble  his  exertions. 
Driven  to  desperation  by  the  failure  of 
negociations  and  entreaties  during  a  lapse 
of  more  than  six  years,  he,  in  1047, 
suddenly  presented  himself  before  his 
fair  cousin,  when  she  was  returning  from 
early  mass,  in  the  ancient  dty  of  Bruges, 
and  with  wildly  glaring  eyes,  and  lips 
quivering  with  passion,  accused  her  of 
loving  Brithric. 

**  Know  ye,  cousin,"  he  continued,  in 
bitt^y  reproachful  tones,  "Edward,  Eng- 


land's kinr,  has  named  me  his  heir,  and, 
by  the  hofy  cross,  the  Saxon  churl  who 
dares  aspire  to  thy  hand,  shall,  ere  long, 
be  crushed  by  the  vengeance  of  our  royal 

resentment  T 

"  Mighty  words — easily  spoken,  and, 
verily,  proof  not  of  greatness,  nor  va- 
lour, '  observed  the  princess,  to  whom 
the  tale  appeared  a  boastful  improba- 
bility. Then  bursting  into  a  fit  of  ma- 
licious laughter,  she  exclaimed,  "Tlie 
doubtful  Duke  of  Normandy,  monarch 
of  England ;  an  excellent  joke,  truly ! 
But  had  not  my  politic  cousin  better  say 
Emperor  of  all  Christendom  ?" 

These  sarcastic  remarks,  uttered  witii 
derisive  scorn,  so  excited  the  fury  of 
William,  that,  in  a  frenzy  of  anger,  he 
seized  MatUda,  dragged  her  along  the 
ground,  rolled  her  in  a  muddy  pool,  beat 
her  severely,  and  leaving  her  more  dead 
than  alive,  mounted  his  charger,  and  gal- 
lopped  from  the  town,  bpfore  the  patools 
heard  of  his  brutal  doings. 

History  saith  not  what  emboldened 
him,  after  such  outrageous  conduct,  to 
again  enter  Matilda's  presence.  Al- 
though, as  that  princess's  passion  for 
Brithric — the  ^eatest  obstruction  to  the 
progress  of  his  protracted  courtship — 
was  about  this  time  changed  to  hate,  by 
the  coolness  of  the  Saxon  earl  Mmselr, 
who  positively  refused  to  marry  her,  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  either  from  a  dread 
or  admiration  of  his  prowess,  or,  per- 
haps, both,  she  overlooked  his  enormi- 
ties, and  gave  him  her  heart.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  historical  fact,  that  in 
1052,  the  royal  cousins  were  married, 
with  great  pomp  and  rejoicings,  the  ce- 
remony bemg  performed  at  Augi,  a 
castle  in  Normandy,  belonging  to  Wil- 
liam, and  whither  Matilda  was  conveyed 
by  her  illustrious  relatives,  and  a  nume- 
rous train  of  nobles  and  knights. 

William  was  the  illegitimate  aon  of 
Duke  Bobert  of  Normandy,  sumamed 
the  Devil,  of  whom  so  many  strange 
legends  are  still  cxurent  in  the  north  of 

ranee.  His  mother  was  the  beautiful 
Arlotta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  in  tiie 
town  of  Falaise.  Duke  Bobert  had  no 
other  issue,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with 
the  vigour,  handsomeness,  and  early  pro- 
mise, of  the  infiuit  William,  that,  with 
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the  affection  of  a  fond  parent,  be  caused 
him  to  be  niutaied  and  educated  with 
royal  distinctions  in  his  own  palace,  and 
deelared  that  **  the  world  had  nerer  seen 
tile  like  of  so  £Eur  and  forward  a  boy." 
When  about  proceeding  m  that  myste- 
rious pilgraoBge  to  tiie  Holy  Lajid^ 
wtoice  he  returned  not,  nor  was  haard 
of  more,  tiie  duke  left  lus  son,  then  an 
infimt  but  seren  years  old,  in  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  suzerain,  Henry  the  First, 
the  reigning  King  of  France,  after  bar- 
ing first  receiTcd  from  his  nobles  their 
Bolemn  acknowledgment  of  the  infant 
as  bis  successor. 

The  Fr^ch  monarch  appears  to  bare 
fiiithfolly  discharged  bis  duty,  as  guar- 
dian to  the  young  Duke  of  Kormandy, 
for  seTeral  years.  But  scarcely  had  be 
resigned  him  to  the  ambassadors  from 
the  Norman  nobles,  Who  now  demanded 
the  presence  of  their  sorere^,  when  be 
inraded  tiie  dominions  of  his  ward  with 
powerful  forces,  and  fomented  internal 
strife,  by  inciting  all  who  could  boast  of 
a  descent  from  Hollo — ^the  founder  of 
the  Nomum  ducal  line — to  become  riral 
clainiants  for  the  crown.  The  Normans, 
howerer,  brarely  beat  back  his  armies, 
and  bis  political  projects  were  all  de- 
feated by  the  youthnil  William,  who, 
during  tne  contest,  displayed  great  ta- 
lents, and  overpowering  energies. 

Henry  of  France  was,  however,  too 
jealous  of  the  rising  fame  of  the  Nor- 
man Duke,  to  cease  giving  him  trouble. 
But,  fortunately  for  Wimam,  immedi- 
ately after  his  marriage,  the  French  King, 
who,  with  all  the  chivahj  of  France, 
was  preparing  to  attack  his  dominions, 
suddenly  died ;  leavii^  his  infant  son  and 
8ucceBsor,Philip  the  First,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Matilda's  lather,  the  Duke  of 
Flanders,  who  immediately  established 
peace  between  the  suzerain  and  his  vassal. 

Having  now  nothing  to  fear  from 
France,  William  lost  no  time  in  crushing 
all  remains  of  rebellion  amongst  bis  sub- 
jects. Guy  of  Burgundy,  the  Earls  of 
Anjou,  of  £u,  and  of  Montague,  and 
others,  who  bad  vainly  endeavoured  to 
snatch  the  ducal  crown  from  his  bead, 
were  speedily  overpowered,  and  either 
reduced  to  subjection  or  banished,  and 
peace  and  happiness  restored  to  the  land. 


Meanwhile,  the  thundering  maledic* 
tioni  of  Mangor,  archbishop  of  Kouc% 
an  illegitimate  brother  of  the  late  Duke 
Robert  threatened  William  ai^  hia 
bride  with  alarming  dangors.  This  pro- 
late, who  by  tact  aud  ambition  had  risen 
to  the  primacy,  and  who  had  alwaya 
been  to  William  a  bitter  foe,  under  the 
plea  that  the  marriage  stood  within  the 
forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity,  aod 
that,  therefore,  the  union,  without  the 
pope's  consent,  was  illegal,  solemnly  ex- 
communicated the  cousins,  and  absolved 
the  Normans  from  their  oath  of  alle> 
fiance  to  their  royal  duke.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligenoe  of  this  wicked  outn^ 
Ottered  to  himself  and  his  £ur  cousin, 
William  was  so  provoked,  that  be  swore 
**  by  the  splendour  of  God" — ^bis  usual 
oath — **  he  would  be  revenged."  Witii- 
out  delay,  be  dispatched  Lanfranc,  tnen 
an  obscure  monk,  with  submissive  letters 
to  the  pope ;  and  the  Holy  See,  conci- 
liated by  his  modest  representations,  im- 
mediately issued  a  bull,  nullifying  the 
archbishop's  anathemas,  and  confirming 
the  marriage  of  the  royal  pair,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  each  build  and 
endow  an  abbey  as  the  price  of  this  dis- 
pensation. 

In  compliance  with  this  bull,  the 
stately  abbeys  of  St.  Stephens,  and  Holy 
Trinity,  were  founded  at  Caen.  The 
former  was  endowed  by  William,  for 
monks ;  and  the  latter  by  Matilda,  for 
nuns. 

The  hour  had  now  come  for  William, 
in  compliance  with  his  solemn  oath,  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  haughty  Mauger. 
Calling  a  convocation  of  aU  the  bishops 
of  Normandy,  at  Lisieu,  he  caused  the 
archbishop  to  be  accused  before  them  of 
selling  the  church  plate  and  consecrated 
chalices  to  supply  Ms  own  personal 
luxury.  Of  these  crimes  Mauger  was 
solemnly  convicted,  and  deposed,  and 
MauriUus  elected  in  his  room  ;  but  his 
judges  were  probably  no  less  guilty  than 
himself,  as,  at  that  period,  although  for- 
bidden by  the  canons,  it  was  the  usual 
practice  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
church  to  deal  with  the  property  of  their 
sees  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

Having  thus  reduced  or  quieted  all 
his  foes,  William,  by  the  enlightened 
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eomuel  of  hit  beloTed  Mttflda— irho 
perfwtly  comprehended  the  sdTUitegef 
of  the  arts  and  commerce  to  a  nation — 
afforded  erery  encouragement  to  learn- 
ing and  refinement^  and,  by  constmcting 
roads,  bridges,  and  harbours,  and  orga* 
nizing  fleets  of  merchantmen,  enlarged 
the  trade  and  increased  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects.  During  this  period  of  re- 
pose, the  rojal  pair  enjoyed  great  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  occupied  much  of 
their  time  m  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. Their  oldc^st  son,  who  was  named 
after  his  grandfather — Robert,  was  bom 
about  ten  months  after  their  marriace. 
The  choice  of  name  singiilarly  coinci&d 
with  his  enterprising  spirit  ana  ill-starred 
(ate,  as,  like  his  ancestor,  Duke  Robert, 
ho  journeyed  to  the  Iloly  Land,  and,  after 
a  series  of  misfortunes,  died  miserably. 
The  birth  of  Robert  was  followed  by  that 
of  Richard,  William  Rufus,  aud  six 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  promise. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  William 
entmstca  his  duchess  with  the  roins  of 
his  goYcmmcnt,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  banishment  of  Earl  Goodwin  and 
his  sons  from  liritain,  made  a  visit  to 
his  kinsman  and  friend,  Edward  the  Con- 
feiior,  of  England,  who  had  no  children, 
and  who,  in  memory  of  the  hospitality 
he  had  received,  during  his  exile,  at  the 
court  of  Normandy,  had  already  given 
William  some  hope  of  being  his  ncir. 
By  all  accounts,  the  Norman  duke  was 
most  honourably  received  by  his  cousin, 
the  English  king,  who  loaded  liim  with 
presents,  and  promised  him  to  make  a 
will  in  his  favour;  and  this  will,  al- 
though it  never  appeared,  was  the  pre- 
tence made  by  William,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  for inTadingEnjg^land. 

Even  at  this  period,  William's  designs 
upon  Inland  were,  doubtless,  well 
known  to  his  &ther-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  more  than  suspected  by 
Harold,  nis  Saxon  rival.  Tostig,  the 
second  son  of  Earl  Ooodwin,  during  his 
exile  from  Enflaad,  married  Judith,  the 
lister  of  ICatuda,  and  the  daughter  of 
Baldwin,  and  from  that  period  became 
a  deadly  foe  to  hisbrother llarold,  whose 
downfiul  might  not  have  happened  but 
for  his  umataral  conduct. 


From  this  period,  no  ramiriutble  in* 
cident  oecnrs  in  the  chronidlfea  of  Ma- 
tilda's eonrt,  till  1062.  In  that  year, 
Harold  undertook  a  Toyage  to  Nonuindyy 
in  an  open  fishing-boat,  to  demand  tna 
release  of  a  brother  and  a  nephew,  whom 
Earl  Goodwin  had  given  to  the  king  as 
hostages.  But  hardly  was  he  at  |p^ 
when  a  tempest  arose,  and  drove  him 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Maye,  a  port  he- 
lonnng  to  the  Earl  of  Tonthiea,  who 
made  him  prisoner,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  large  sum  for  his  ransom.  In 
thb  dilemma,  he  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  for  aid;  and  William,  de- 
lighted at  the  advanta^  to  be  obtained 
from  the  unexpected  incident,  promptly 
procured  his  release. 

On  reaching  the  Norman  ooort,  at 
Rouen,  Harold  was  receiyed  with  cfvaT 
outward  demonstration  of  soodwilL 
William  a^jeed  to  resien  the  noatages, 
and,  as  if  i^orant  of  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  his  guest,  informed  him  of 
his  own  adoption  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor as  heir  to  uie  crown  of  £n^ 
land,  and  Harold,  being  virtoally  hu 
prisoner,  he  made  him  solemnly  awear 
to  acknowledge  him  (William)  as  tko 
successor  to  Edward's  crown,  upon  relica 
of  the  most  venerated  martyrs,  which, 
in  those  days  of  dark  superstition,  ren- 
dered an  oath  doubly  binding.  When 
the  reluctant  Harold  had  sworn  just  what 
his  wily  host  had  chosen  to  dictate,  Wil- 
liam professed  the  profoundest  friendship 
towards  him.  But  satisfied  though  the 
Norman  Duke  pretended  to  be,  he  nevef- 
thcless  feared,  tnat,  when  free  in  Eng- 
land, Harold  would  consider  an  oath  that 
had  been  extorted  from  him  not  binding 
upon  his  conscience,  and,  on  the  death  w 
Edward,  grasp  at  the  English  aoeptre. 
To  render  the  breach  in  such  a  casedmibly 
flagrant,  William  affianced  to  Han^ 
his  daughter  Adeliia,  a  child  hot  seven 
years  oM,  after  which  he  loaded  him  with 
presents,  and  dismissed  him  with  hia 
nephew,  nromising  to  bring  hia  Inrother 
w^  he  nimself  came  to  &igland. 

On  arriving  in  England,  Harold,  irho 
oonaidered  himsdf  in  nowise  bound  by 
the  oath  and  promises  which  endimnee 
had  forced  m>m  him,  strengthened  hia 
canae  by  eiponaing  Algitha,  nrttr  to  the 
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powerM  Eaii  of  M<»t»r ;  and  Bhcnrtly 
■fterwards,  on  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confeaaor,  he  aaceaded  the  throne — a 
step  which  ao  exasperated  William,  tiiat, 
bnntiiiff  into  a  fit  of  Tehement  anger,  he 
droTe  we  hearer  of  the  onpleasant  news 
from  his  presence,  hnrriedly  paced  the 
haU,  and  unconsciously  tjjne  and  unty- 
ing the  tassdled  hand  of  his  doak,  hurled 
curses  of  defiance  against  the  fisuthleas 
Harold  *' Not  enough  is  it,"  he  pas- 
sionately muttered,  "  that  the  dastardly 
usnraer  spurns  his  affianced  hride,  my 
iovdy  Adeliza !  hut  he  must  eren  clutcn 
the  crown  ere  it  can  descend  on  my  head! 
By  the  splendour  of  God !  tiie  harvest  of 
his  aspiring  ambition  shall  he  snatched 
from  his  covetous  gran>,  and  William  of 
Normandy  yet  reign  ^igland's  kine  f 

^  Although  aware  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties to  he  encountered  in  invading  so 
powerful  a  country  as  Eng^d,  Wiwam 
residved,  rather  tlum  the  Suable  sceptre 
should  escape  his  grasp,  to  undertake  the 
hazardous  project.  He,  therefore,  with- 
out delay,  stated  his  intentions  to  his 
assembled  nobles,  who,  conceiving  the 
enteiprize  &r  too  hazardous,  strongly 
objected  to  it. 

^  ^  Ahneady,"  said  they,  "we  are  suffi- 
ciently impoverished  by  the  duke's  foreign 
wars,  and,  furthermore,  we  like  not  cross- 
ing tiie  sea.  Let  us  wait  on  our  sovereign 
and  inform  him,  and  let  our  eood  i<  itz- 
Osbom,  who  is  £Eurer-tongued  than  we, 
speak  our  message." 

To  this  arranj^ement  Fitz-Osbom,  who 
was  one  of  their  body,  readily  agreed ; 
but  either  from  craft,  or  excess  of  loyalty, 
he  quite  forgot  the  purport  of  his  com- 
mission, and  instead  of  telling  the  duke 
that  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition, 
actually  informed  him  that,  being  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  the  measure,  they 
had  cheenully  resolved  to  ^o  with  him 
over  sea,  ana,  to  render  victory  more 
sure,  they  would  each  doable  the  num- 
ber of  men  which,  as  vassals,  they  were 
bound  to  bring  into  the  field. 

These  words  astonished  the  assembled 
knights  and  barons,  and  so  excited  their 
ire  against  Fitz-Osbom,  that  they  sorely 
abused  him. 

**  Man  of  fiur  tongue,  thou  liest  ?*  they 
exdaimedy  with  fiery  execrations ;  and  a 


clamorous  uproar  ensued,  ao  noisy  and 
wild,  that  not  a  ipeaker  could  nudce  him* 
self  heard:  *' Thou  liest,  Fitz-Osb(HrnI 
thou  liest  r*  being  the  only  cry  audihla 
amidst  the  babble  and  confhaion. 

The  duke  retired  from  the  exciting 
scene  into  his  presence-chamber,  sent  for 
the  refractory  nobles  one  by  one,  and  by 
remonstrances  and  magnificent  promises, 
so  overcame  their  scruples,  that  to  what 
Fitz-Osbom  proffered  they  aareed ;  each 
man  undertaking  to  assist  m  uie  invasion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  land,  and,  for  the 
occasion,  to  double  his  services. 

William  next  requested  aid  firom  Philip 
of  1-rance,  offering,  in  return,  in  the 
event  of  success,  to  own  him  as  his  lord 
paramount  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Nor- 
mandy, liut  the  French  kine  had  no 
faith  m  the  project,  and  declared,  that  in 
its  support  he  would  not  advance  a  pound 
of  silver.  Besides,  he  archly  remarked 
to  the  Norman  ambassador : 

**  May  not  your  royal  mast^,  by  nm- 
ning  after  a  crown's  shadow,  gain  nothing, 
and  lose  what  he  still  possesses  ?  Spera 
ye  to  your  liege  lord,  and  say,  Philip 
would  ask  who  is  to  take  charge  of  Nor- 
mandy in  the  absence  of  its  royal  duke  F* 

Although  rebuffed  by  the  Fr^ich  king, 
William  speedily  gathered  the  fiower  of 
Europe's  chivalry  under  his  renowned 
banner.  The  Counts  of  Brittany  and 
Anjou  encouraged  their  subjects  to  join 
his  ranks,  as  also  did  the  Fmperor  of 
Germany,  Henry  I  V.,who  likewise  under- 
took to  preserve  his  dukedom  from  in- 
vasion during  his  absence ;  and  the  Pope 
sent  him  a  consecrated  banner,  and  pro- 
mulgated a  bull,  declaring  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  animating  all  Christians 
to  fiock  to  his  standard.  Besides  other 
si^al  services,  his  father-in-law,  Bald- 
wm  of  Flanders,  fitted  out  sixty  ships, 
filled  with  sturdy  warriors,  and  en- 
trusted them  to  Tostig,  to  make  a  descent 
on  England.  The  traitor  Saxon  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  several  villages  on 
the  British  coast,  but  being  come  upon 
unawares  by  the  intrepid  Earl  Morcar, 
he  was  driven  to  his  ships,  and  sailed  for 
Scotland,  where,  meeting  with  no  en- 
couragement, he  directed  his  course  to 
Norway,  whose  warlike  kin^,  Harfa^er, 
he  persuaded  to  join  him  in  attacking 
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Ei^[lani]  on  thfl  noTth,  rimultuieoiii  with 
tho  Onke  of  Ifomiuidj'i  dncent  on  the 

Aftei  itrenaoM  efforts,  WiUiam  fonnd 
hinuelf  at  tho  bend  of  a  nuniiflccat  fleet 
of  three  thuusand  lail,  aDd  an  aimy  uf 
dxtj  thousand  ttalwiut  warritin.  com- 
Bunded  by  the  buldtst  and  most  illuatti- 
oni  knighti  of  that  ccaowiied  age  of  rude 


The  port  of  Bt  ViIIaTi  wm  the  jbm 
■ppointed  foi  tho  emhaiUu  of  flje  m- 
•embled  wkrrion,  and  thitbr  l^liiB 
proceeded,  tfter  hating  flnt  inTnled 
Matilda,  and  hiiioaBobeit,a7oalh«lw 
had  Been  but  thirteen  nunmers,  irithtbo 
rcci'ncf  of  his  dukedom,  and  tunned  dw 
able  Bo^r  de  Beaumont,  and  othervin 

STcUlea  and  nobles,  as  thrar  m 
uring  his  absence. 


CHAPIEK  II. 

IJit  Ssrmanflitt  w  nd-bound  at  SI.  VaUtri—Superttiium  of  Iht  nldieiy — ffiqw 
mntval  of  Valilda  n  thi  Aforo-^FapauraHe  loiW—  WiSiara  and  Mt  ii  iimiwt 
STNt  tie  ChaRoel—Land  n  England— Totlig  and  tit  king  of  Jfoneof  J^fiaM— 
JMBt  ef  Matttnga-^Bayeaux  laputry. 

HEVWUiamreach- 
d  St  Vallcri,  the 
le  t  was  wind- 
lound  and  his  fight- 

I  idlcD  3S  IJay  follow 
eddii  but  the  wish- 
ed fbr  breeze  came  not  and  tbo  suwntiti- 
ons  toldi  ra  bo^n  to  murmur  and  descri;. 
Burelf  there  is  ciil  in  this  "  said  they, 
fbr  God,  who  rules  the  wind,  locks  us 
in  onr  own  harbour,  whence  we  cannot 
depart.  How  know  wo  but  what  the 
dulce,  Uke  unto  his  father,  communes 
with  eyil  spirits,  who  have  shut  the  ears 
of  his  understanding,  to  that  he  hearkens 
not  to  the  predictiouH  of  the  terrible 
omen  P  By  the  holy  mass !  if  he  persists 
in  apposing  the  will  of  the  Most  High, 
all  the  armament  will  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  ocean,  and  no  one  left  to  tull  ite 
loss  to  our  weeping  kindred  1" 

Time  passea  wearily;  adTcm  winds 
BtQl  detuned  the  fleet,  and  in  the  camp, 
despite  the  eiertions  of  military  autho- 
Ttties,  so  lilB  had  become  disaffection  and 
descrtioii,  that  only  a  favourable  wind, 
or  the  disabusintr  the  superstitious  soldiery 
of  their  grouniucss  fears,  could  sare  the 
army  Irom  a  mutual  disbandment.  To 
effect  the  latter  object,  William  caused 
the  shrine  containing  the  venerated  relies 
of  St.  Valleri,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
baiboni,  to  be  conveyed,  with  due  solem- 


them  that  their  own  impiety  hwd  raised 
the  ire  of  the  saint,  who  would  only 
grant  a  favourable  wind  on  reeeiving 
their  camcst  prayers  and  charitable  eoa- 
trihutiouB.  Then,  setting  the  example, 
hchimsclf  knelt  before  the  rcTeredahnne, 
and,  with  affected  gravity,  strewed  the 
antependium  with  golden  pieces.  The 
Gttatsgem  completely  succeeded.  All 
murmurings  and  discontent  ceased,  and 
every  man — knight,  archer,  and  swords- 
man —  eagerly  crowded  to  the  hallowsd 
shrine,  and,  with  hearts  borstinl  with 
penitf  nee  and  devotion,  literally  buried 
it  with  gifla  of  gold  and  silver,  "mnoh," 
says  an  old  chronicler,  "  to  the  glory  of 
the  church,  who  reaped  therSrom  a 
golden  harvest,  so  plentcoii^  that  the 
monks  of  St.  Valleri  did  nothing  hut  cry 
forjoy  for  a  week  after." 

Whilst  these  devoUons  were  proceed- 
ing. Matilda  agroeahly  surprised  luxhiu- 
h^d  by  unexpectedly  BniTii^  at  (be 
port,  in  a  noble  vessel,  named  ue  Mora, 
which,  by  her  orders,  had  been  aecretlf 
built,  to  present  to  him  as  a  royal  pledge 
of  love  and  constancy  during  his  abacnoe. 
The  Mora  was  a  truly  fine  ship,  uid  fix 
size,  strraigth,  and  sailinf  iHulitiea,  tho 
queen  of  willum's fleet;  norlltiagiwer* 
I  highly  superb,  and  bomtifUly  eaired, 
I  painted,  and  gilded.  At  tha  mow  waa 
'a  gohbn  flguie  ot  Hstil 
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ton,  Wmiam,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  held 
a  tmn^t  to  his  lips,  sm  if  giving  the 
■ignal  of  Tictory ;  and  at  the  stem  was 
a  croM,  surromraed  by  richly  carved  em- 
blematical devices,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
precious  metals. 

Matilda  had  scarcely  presented  fliis 
magnificent  gift  to  her  affectionate  lord, 
when  the  long-desired  wind  sprang  up ; 
and  the  invwung  host,  viewing  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Mora  as  an  auspicidtis  omen, 
leaped  into  the  vessels,  exclaiming,  "God 
is  with  ns !  Now  for  England,  and  vic- 
tory f  With  many  fond  fiurewells  to 
his  beloved  duchess,  William  embarked 
on  board  the  Mora.  The  gallant  vessel 
led  the  way  across  the  s^  and,  to  keep 
the  squadron  from  parting,  carried  a 
blood-red  flag  by  day,  and  luitems  burn- 
ing by  night  But  her  speed  was  so 
great  that,  during  the  voyage,  she  more 
uan  once  outsailed  her  companions,  and 
eompletdy  lost  sight  of  them.  How- 
ever, as  rough  weather  occurred  during 
the  passage,  and  the  seamen  were  rude, 
unskilled  navigators,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  vessels, 
and  a  slight  damage  to  four  others,  the 
mikoiB  fleet,  after  a  month's  perilous  voy- 
age, safely  entered  the  haroour  of  Pe- 
vensy,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
1066,  the  day  they  entered  the  English 
port,  the  anxious  Normans  hastened  to 
disembark.  First  landed  the  knights  and 
soldiery;  then  came  the  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  workmen,  carrying 
their  tools  by  their  side ;  and,  lastly,  the 
duke  himseli,  who,  springing  on  shore  too 
hastily,  measured  his  len^h  on  the  sand. 

As  he  fell,  the  superstitious  Normans 
uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  terror ;  and  an  in- 
stant afterwards,  they  all  murmured, 
**  Here  is  indeed  an  evil  omen  I" 

But  William,  who  on  risine  had  msped 
his  hands  full  of  sand,  exchumeo,  "  By 
the  splendour  of  God !  he  is  no  true  in- 
terpreter who  proclaims  evil  here.  Sec, 
my  brave  lieges,"  he  continued,  extend- 
ing out  his  hands,  and  shewing  the  soil 
they  contained,  "behold,  warriors,  I  have 
aheady  taken  possession  of  the  country, 
which,  by  Goa  s  help  and  yours,  I  will 
evermore  hold." 


William  brought  with  him  from  Nor- 
mandy a  portabte  wooden  fortresSf  whieh 
had  been  carefully  framed,  so  as  to  be 
readily  put  toother.  This,  on  landing, 
was  erected  with  all  speed  at  a  spot  near 
to  the  beach,  and  dose  to  where  the 
moulderu^  remains  of  the  castle  sdU 
stand.  The  disjointed  timbers  were 
brought  on  shore  oy  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors;  and  the  carpenters  and  the  masons 
put  them  together  with  such  diligence 
and  dexterity,  that  on  the  first  day  the 
building  was  completed,  and  at  nigntfifdl 
the  duke  and  his  councillors  took  up  their 

rirtcrs  therein.  Here,  according  to  the 
onider,  Malmesbury,  he  lay  still  for 
fifteen  days,  and  kept  nis  soldiers  from 
plundering  the  neignbourhood. 

As  before  observed,  Tostig  had  ar- 
ranged with  the  King  of  Norway,  that 
they  and  the  Normans  should  attaca  Eng- 
lana  simultaneously.  But  as  the  Norman 
ships  had  been  unexpectedly  wind-bound 
at  St.  Yalleri,  the  Norwegian  souadron, 
of  three  hundred  sail,  reached  tne  Tyne 
about  eighteen  days  before  the  arrival  of 
their  Norman  allies.  Harold,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  met  the  invaders  at 
Stamford^in  Lincolnshire,and  after  a  hot, 
murderous  contest,  in  which  Tostig,  the 
King  of  Norway,  and  a  host  of  Norwe- 
gian knights  and  nobles  were  slain — 
crushed  their  forces,  and  captured  their 
fleet,  and  all  their  valuables. 

The  news  of  William's  landing,  which 
spread  through  the  country  with  eagle's 
wings,  reached  the  ears  oi  Harold  just 
after  he  had  obtained  this  signal  victory 
over  his  base-hearted  brother.  At  first,  he 
put  no  faith  in  the  tidings,  as,  deceived 
oy  the  Duke  of  Flanders,  he  had  sup- 
posed that  the  Norman  duke  had  delayed 
the  threatened  invasion  till  the  following 
spring.  But  he  was  soon  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  alarming  rumour,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  trusty  knieht,  who,  having 
watched  the  hmHiny  oi  the  hostile  host, 
sped  to  him  in  hothaste,  and  in  breath- 
less anxiety,  exclaimed, — 

"  Arm,  sire !  arm !  the  Normans  have 
landed,  and  built  a  fort  at  Hastings.  Their 
fighting  men  are  countless  as  the  stars, 
and  tlicir  nobles  so  numerous,  that  the 
dazzled  eyes  cannot  look  on  their  polished 
panoplies.    You  arc  lost,  sire,  if  you  lose 
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an  boor,  for  they  an  reiolfed  to  seize 
on  the  land,  aid  hnxl  thee  from  the 
tfaftmer' 

This  terrible  intelligence  induced 
Harold  to  instantly  dispatch  a  message 
to  William,  offermg  to  purchase  his 
amicable  departure  with  gold,  siXver,  and 
costly  apparel. 

"  Indeed !"  replied  the  duke,  when  he 
heard  the  purport  of  the  messenger ;  '*  tell 
your  good  master,  I  did  not  visit  England 
to  change  my  crowns  for  his  shillings, 
ibnt  to  daim  this  realm,  which  is  mine  by 
the  gift  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
the  solemn  oath  of  Harold  himself." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  grace,"  replied  the 
enToy,  **  but  my  lord  has  not  yet  found 
the  crown  of  England  so  troublesome 
that  he  desires  to  part  with  it.  However, 
as  his  late  victory  over  Tostig  and  the 
King  of  Norway  was  so  sign^  and  pro- 
fitame,  he  will,  as  a  peace-offering,  will- 
ingly share  the  spou  with  you  as  the 
pnoe  of  your  departure." 

"  And  what  if  I  refuse  this  cowardly 
bribe  ?"  demanded  William. 

**  Harold  will  then  deem  you  an  in- 
vading foe,  and,  with  God's  permission, 
scourge  you  from  the  land,  on  Saturday 
next,  should  you  be  in  the  field  on  that 
day,"  answered  the  envoy. 

**  Be  it  so,"  exclaimed  William  scorn- 
fully. "  Tell  the  Saxon  usurper  that  I 
aoc^t  his  challenge,  and  defy  nis  power, 
for  God  and  the  saints  are  with  me,  and 
will  permit  no  such  devil's  son  as  he  to 
do  me  wrong." 

The  envoy  departed,  much  dispirited 
at  having  fuled  to  bring  about  a  mendly 
arrangement  between  his  royal  master 
and  the  invader;  and  he  had  scarcely 
left  the  camp,  when  William,  who  was 
nothing  daunted  by  the  disagreeable  in- 
telli^nce  of  the  death  of  his  sJlies,  turned 
to  his  nobles  and  said, — 

**  See,  my  brare  lieges,  what  a  path- 
way of  honour  lies  before  us.  Our  north- 
em  friends,  from  whom  we  expected  such 
great  help,  have  already  been  routed  and 
put  to  the  sword;  therefore,  we  must 
fight  the  Inrave  Saxons,  who  defy  us  to 
battle,  without  their  aid.  And  oh,  should 
we  succeed,  how  great  will  be  our  glory 
— 4iow  lasting  tne  fame  of  that  battle 
day!  DonbtleBa  the  struggle  will  be  fierce 


and  terrible,  bnt  heaven  lawith  us;  imd 
I  TOW  to  God,  should  the  vietory  be  mine, 
that  in  whatever  ^t  it  shall  hanpeut 
there  will  I  erect  a  church  to  the  Bu»ed 
Trinity,  and  to  St.  \.  artin,  where  masses 
shall  be  daily  said  for  the  sins  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  those  of  myself  and  Ma- 
tilda, and  all  who  fight  or  fall  in  the 
glorious  engagement." 

This  vow  greatly  re-encouraged  his 
followers,  who,  in  that  dark  age,  believed 
that  by  such  an  arrangement  they  pro- 
vided a  passport  and  a  comfortable  pass- 
age for  their  souls  to  heaven. 

The  warriors  now  busily  prepared  for 
the  important  battle,  which  at  one  blow 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  rival  claim- 
ants to  King  Edward's  crown,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  England's  futm*e  great* 
ness.  On  the  night  preceding  the  en- 
gagement, the  opposing  camps  presented 
a  singular  and  striking  contrast,  llie 
Normans  were  brave,  enduring,  strong 
in  will,  and  patient  in  adversity.  Wi£ 
hearts  deeply  imbued  with  religious  chi- 
valry, they  made  war  their  trade,  and  vie- 
tory their  J  oy.  Ignorant  and  superstitions 
they  were,  but  their  martyr-like  spirit 
gave  them  courage  cheerfully  to  die  for 
their  religion  and  rights.  Backed  by  a 
holy  bull,  and  over  meir  heads  floating  a 
consecrated  banner,  a  gift  from  the  pope 
himself,  with  swords  girded  on  for  the 
morroVs  struggle,  they  passed  the  night 
in  prayers  and  confessions,  and  with  one 
accord  vowed,  if  God  granted  them  the 
victory,  to  evermore  mst  on  that  day  ctf 
the  week ;  a  vow  so  religiously  kept,  that 
from  that  time  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  Catholics  of  England  always 
observed  Saturday  —  the  &y  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought — as  a  rast  day. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  Chroniclers,  had, 
at  this  period,  miserably  degenerated  in 
character.  They  tattooed  their  bodies, 
dressed  in  short  garments,  and  bedecked 
themselves  with  gaudy  rings  and  brace- 
lets. They  ate  and  drank  to  excess, 
neglected  commerce  and  the  arts,  and, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  ennobling  sen- 
timent, indulged  in  all  kinds  of  vices  and 
luxuries.  1^'uUy  did  the  conduct  of 
Harold's  men  accoid  vrith  this  ddefnl 
picture  of  the  English  at  that  period. 
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thillke  their  KoCinan  Ibes)  thej  on  that 
uudow  night  ntterod  no  prayers  to 
hee;TeiL  for  mat  iafety  in  the  morrow's 
hloody  contest  No  priests  were  busy 
in  theur  eampS)  spealong  comfort  and 

rce  to  the  eontrite  and  afflicted.  Oul j 
booring  and  Uoentioasness  did  they 
pass  the  honrs,  Drtnit  heal  and  WatmU 
editing  firom  mouth  to  month)  till  the 
Welkin  rang  with  their  mad  reTels* 

At  the  peep  of  dav)  on  October  the 
Iborteenth,  1066,  botn  armies  met  in  full 
array,  at  a  place  called  HeathMd^  about 
■eren  miles  from  Hastings ;  audit  beinf 
Harolds  birthday,  his  army,  flushed  with 
the  recent  Tictory  orer  Tostig  and  the 
king  (Xf  Norwi^,  made  sure  of  beating 
the  Normans  m>m  the  field.  Not  so, 
howeter,  with  Harold  himself,  who,  well 
knowing  the  powerful  foe  he  was  about 
to  encounter,  and  too  late  perceiying  the 
rashness  of  risking  all  in  a  single  battle, 
Would  gladly  haye  retreated,  had  the 
measure  been  possible. 

The  An^o-Saxons  were  arrayed  on 
weU-chosen  ground,  with  their  flanks 
secured  against  caralry  by  deep  trenches. 
Harold,  and  his  brothers,  Gurtn  and  Leof* 
win,  commanded  the  infantry,  in  whose 
front  ranks  stood  the  Kentish  men  of  in- 
rinciUe  renown.  And  the  cavalry  was 
hea^d  by  the  Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin. 

The  Normans  were  drawn  up  in  three 
bodies.  The  first  was  commanded  by 
Montgomery  and  Fitz-Osbom ;  the  second 
by  Geoffircy  Martel ;  and  the  third,  the 
flower  of  the  troops,  was  headed  by 
WUUam  himself,  and  kept  back  as  a  re- 
serre  to  act  at  the  decisiye  moment. 

The  action  continued  tifi  nightfall,  and 
was  well  sustained  on  both  sides.  The 
Saxons  fought  with  their  accustomed 
brayery.  More  than  once  they  were  on 
the  point  of  driyin?  their  better-disci- 
plined foemen  from  the  field,  and  although 
again  and  again  repulsed,  as  often  did 
they  yigorously  return  to  the  charge.  The 
Goa  of  Iwttle,  noweyer,  was  against  them. 
Eventide  was  fast  approaching — ^the  strife 
yet  n^;ed  hot  and  nirious.  Ihe  Norman 
Duke,  although  not  himself  wounded, 
had  already  had  three  horses  slain  under 
him,  and  his  intrepid  bowmen  had  re- 
peatedly showered  douds  of  arrows  thick 
as  hail  'on  the  heads  of  the  Saxon  in- 


fimtry  wittont  breaking  their  ranks.  But 
perceiving  that  the  Saxons  had  possession 
of  a  hill  which  would  cover  their  retreat, 
by  fbvour  of  the  night,  William  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  dnve  them  hence.  The 
onslaught  was  furious,  and  Harold,  whilst 
courageously  leading  on  his  men  to  an 
attack  in  tne  thickest  of  the  fray,  was 
slain  by  a  stray  arrow,  which  entered  his 
eye  and  pierced  his  brain.  Dinpirited 
and  panitr-stricken  at  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  his  troops  fell  into  disorder,  toc^ 
to  flight,  and,  until  darkness  set  in,  were 
pursued  with  merciless  slaughter  by  the 
victorious  Normans. 

On  retiring  to  their  camn,  the  Nor* 
mans,  in  fervent  prayer,  thanxed  God  for 
so  signal  a  victory,  and  for  that  night  re* 
tired  to  rest  upon  the  battle  field,  whidi 
ever  since  has  been  called  Sangtitiae^  at 
the  lagoon  of  blood,  in  commemoranon 
of  this  long  and  fiercely  contested  battle. 
William's  victory  was  most  comfdeteand 
decisive.  He  lost  but  six  thousand  men, 
whilst  the  power  of  the  Saxons  was  com* 
pletely  crushed,  sixty  thousand  of  their 
best  and  bravest  veterans  having  fallen 
on  that  fatal  day. 

The  Normans  devoted  the  following 
day  to  the  bnrial  of  their  dead,  and  they 
permitted  the  Saxons  to  perform  the  like 
sad  office  to  their  own  slaughtered  friends. 
On  hearing  of  the  overthrow  and  death 
of  Harold,  Girtha,  his  mother,  overcome 
with  sorrow  at  the  direful  calamity, 
hastened  to  the  Conqueror,  and  offered 
him  rich  presents  for  permission  to  bury 
the  body  of  her  beloved  son.  William, 
with  a  worthy  generosity,  freely  accorded 
the  boon,  but  peremptonly  refused  the 
proffered  ransom.  After  thanking^  the 
Conqueror  with  tears  of  gratitude,  Girtha 
hastened  to  the  field  of  uie  slain ;  but  so 
mangled  and  hacked  had  been  the  dead 
by  the  venffeful  victors,  that  their  features 
could  not  be  identified,  and  all  search  for 
the  remains  of  Harold  was  at  first  in 
vain.  There,  however,  was  one  who  had 
loved  too  well  not  to  identify,  even 
amongst  thousands  of  stripped  ana  fright- 
fully gashed  bodies,  the  adored  object  of 
her  affections.  Edith,  or  the  *'swan 
necked,"  a  beautiful  Saxon  lady  of  high 
rank,  who  had  been  his  jilted  mistress, 
scoured  the  battle  field,  and  discovered 
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porreis.  But  what  he  could  not  gain 
Dj  force,  he  obtained  by  strata^fem.  Bj 
a  bribe  he  induced  the  Danish  com- 
mander to  withdraw  with  his  army  to 
his  ships;  and  Waltheof,  after  a  long 
defence,  surrendered  the  castle  of  York, 
and  accepted  firom  the  Conqueror,  as  the 

5 rice  of  peace,  the  hand  of  his  fair  niece, 
udith,  in  marriage.  This  ill-fated  union 
was  solemnized  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  York,  where,  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  stoic,  William  tarried,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  deyostation  he  had  himself 
effected,  passed  the  following  Christmas 
festival. 

In  1070,  the  clergy,  by  continuing  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  the  Saxons,  had  so 
exasperated  William,  that  he  determined, 
at  one  stroke,  to  chastise  their  insolence 
and  increase  his  own  exchcouer.  Pre- 
tending that  many  of  the  rebels  had  se- 
creted their  gold  and  plate  in  the  mo- 
nasteries, he  ruthlessly  pillaged  the 
sacred  edifices  of  everything  that  was 
valuable,  even  to  the  shrines  of  the 
saints,  and  the  consecrated  vessels.  He 
then  compelled  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
laity,  to  provide  him  with  troops  of 
war ;  and  after  arbitrarily  deposing  the 
leading  Saxon  prelates,  and  giving  their 
benefices  to  his  own  foreign  favourites, 
he  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Saxon  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  endea- 
voured to  supersede  the  Saxon  language 
by  that  of  tne  Norman. 

In  the  schools,  in  the  law  courts,  and 
in  the  royal  presence,  only  the  Norman 
tongue  was  permitted  to  be  spoken ;  yet 
it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  for  ever 
silence  the  language  of  the  people. 
Both  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  could 
only  commune  together  by  borrowing 
from  each  other  certain  words  ana 
idioms,  and  in  this  manner  the  two  dia- 
lects became  amalgamated  into  the  ele- 
ments of  Ihe  copious  and  expressive 
language  in  which  Shakspeare  wrote  and 
Campbell  sung. 

It  is  rq^rteid  that,  about  this  period, 


WDliam,  tainted  with  the  fieentioiiinev 
of  the  tunes,  diahononred  the  fiur  hi^ 
of  the  niece  of  Merieawen,  a  Kentish 
noble,  and  that  Matilda,  when  she  heard 
of  the  intrigue,  was  so  enraged,  that  she 
caused  the  unfortunate  Saxon  giii  to  be 
hamstrung,  slit  in  the  jaws,  and  mnideied 
with  all  the  horrors  of  refined  cruelty. 
Fortunately  for  the  fidr  fiune  of  Ma- 
tilda, this  tale  of  horror  is  aomeiriiat 
doubtful,  it  being  mentioned  by  bat  two 
of  the  early  chroniclers,  who  both  aeem 
to  regard  it  as  a  probable  fiction. 

The  horrors  of  civil  war  had  not 
ceased  in  £ngland,  when,  earymg  the 
Conqueror  his  greatness,  the  JEing  of 
France,  in  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  attacked  his  continental  po^ 
sessions  with  powerful  forces,  and  en- 
couraged the  province  of  Maine  to  revolt 
Matilda,  perceiving  the  dangers  of  her 
pK>8ition,  sent  to  her  royal  lord  finr  as- 
sistance. When  the  news  reached  Wil- 
liam's ears,  he  was  at  war  with  the  King 
of  Scotland,  who  supported  the  Saxon 
rebels.  He,  therefore,  dispatched  the 
son  of  Fitz-Osbom  to  the  queen's  imme- 
diate aid,  and  after  concluding  a  hasty 
peace  with  the  Scottish  King,  himself 
passed  over  to  Normandy  with  a  large 
army,  composed  chiefly  of  Saxons  from 
the  districts  most  likely  to  revolt.  With 
these  troops  he  speedily  reduced  Maine 
to  subjection,  drove  the  King  of  Fiance 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  restor^  tranqidl- 
lity  throughout  his  continental  posses- 
sions. 

William  next  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Dol,  where  the  Norman  traitor,  Ba^ 
de  Giiader,  had  taken  refuge:  but  as 
Alan  Fergeant  and  other  nobles  came 
with  a  large  army  to  the  besieged  earl's 
rescue,  William  was  driven  from  the 
field  with  considerable  loss,  and  only  ex- 
tricated himself  from  the  dilemma  by  a 
treat^r  of  peace,  followed  by  the  marriage 
of  ms  daughter,  Constance,  with  the 
brave  Alan  Feigeant,  the  fiur  bride  being 
dowered  with  m  the  lands  of  Chester. 
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^  tfioundi  \ii father — Impkutt  forgitentti — XttUda  trmgtatoiii  a  rp- 
iontilirliim — Tht  Cbnp4enirniiirtu kiH  Siiert  le  Enflantl — TAe St^ ehatlutct — 
Boomtdmf   toak—Sayal   Sivemie-^Courl   nf  ExcAi^uir  tttatUihid — ItihtratiHf 
"  't  rtlle  proditeiiiv  nf  lattifig  ben^fite^ 

territorj  to  his  own  pstrimoiiuJ  domi- 
aiona.    Being  nov  of  age,  and  aecoDdtd 

by  tbe  Toice  of  the  noble«  of  Huna,  ha 
demanded  to  be  put  in  pfHaeflsioti  of  the 
dower  of  Ma  irite ;  but  William,  either 
from  ambition  or  penonai  diililie,  put 
him  off  with  vague  promises,  and  k^ 
po«e«iuin  of  tbe  (erritoir. 

William  Sufiis,  the  third  ton  of  Wil- 
liam and  Matilda,  vraa  politic  and  cn&j, 
and  aa  much  idolixed  by  hia  father  aa 
Kob^rt  vaa  deapised.    From  his  eailiat 

Cauth,  he  Bcdulonsly  endeavoured  to  win 
is  lather's  highest  esteem,  hta  whole 
ambition  being  to  supplant  his  brother 
Bobert  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Con- 
queror's poueuioBS.  These  artful  efforts 
in  time  produced  their  fruits — when  the 
Conqueror  died,  hu  left  Bufua  his  richest 
treasure,  the  crown  of  England. 

In  1076,  whilst  William  and  Matilda 
held  tbeir  court  at  the  castle  of  Eagle, 
BO  named  from  its  height  and  difficuttjr 
of  ac(«s8,  Bobcrts  younger  brothers, 
William  and  Henry,  maliciDUBly  threw 
some  dirty  water  over  him  from  a  bal- 
cony above,  which  so  eiasperated  him, 
that,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  was  about  rushing  up 
stairs  to  revenge  the  insult,  when  the 
king,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  entered 
sword  in  hand,  just  in  time  to  prevent 
serious  consequences. 

A  fiery  wrangle  ensued  between  the 

parent  and  his  hot-headed  heir,  in  which 

words  ran  so  high,  that  Bobert,  stung  to 

the  soul  with  the  covclouBUtsa  and  the 

uns  of  his  father. 


d  her  royal  lord . 
I  Fescamp,  where,  at- 
I  tended  b^  themselves 
f  and  their  conrt,  the 
f  Princ«M  Cecil,  their 
eldest  daughter,  was 
.  This  prineess  had  been 
•doMted  from  her  earliest  years  in  the 
convsBt  fimnded  by  her  mother  at  Csen. 
According  to  a  writer  of  her  times — "  She 
WIS  learned,  meek,  and  holy,  eicelling 
kD  her  sisters  in  gentleness  of  heart, 
utdof n|^l«oaa mind.  Inthepathsonly 
of  godlines*  she  walked,  aitd  throughout 
bar  lifb  she  was  ■  peerless  pattern  of 
GhnstiBB  meekness  and  vir^  purity." 

The  indifference  of  WiUuun,  and  the 
ovei^timdneBsof  Matilda  for  tbeir  eldest 
son,  Bobert,  now  gave  rise  to  domestic 
troubles,  so  serious  and  protracted,  as  to 
materislty  influence  the  future  life  of  the 

Although  proud  and  hasty,  Bobert 
was  brave,  kind-hearted,  and  generous  to 
■  fanlt.  The  Normans,  over  whom  he 
had  exercised  sovereign  sway  during  tho 
lengthened  absence  of  their  liege  lord, 
loved  him  for  his  bravery  and  generosity, 
and  knowing  that  his  bther  had  pro- 
mised some  day  to  resign  the  duchy  in 
bis  favour,  they  had  rrs;arded  him  as 
their  monarch ;  he  there^re  felt  highly 
humiliated  when  William  on  hie  return 
assumed  the  reins  of  royalty,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  play  the  part  of  a  subject. 

lie  had  another  more  serious  (ause  of 
complaint  against  bisparent.  The  heiress 
of  the  last  Farl  of  Maine,  whom,  when 
B  child,  he  had  espoused,  died  in  her 

Shood,  and  on  her  death,  his  father, 
Duke  of  Nonnandy,  had  annexed  her 


tired  that  vcr 

being  beloved  by  the   No 
many  of  them  espoused  his  (»use, 
urged  him  to  arm  for  his  rights, 
by  the  mediation  of  Matilda,  it 
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arranged  that  the  father  and  son  should 
meet,  and  endeayonr  to  settle  matters 
amicahly.  The  interview  was  a  stormj 
one :  Bobert,  as  the  prioe  of  his  recon* 
eiliation,  demanded  the  inyesture  of  the 
dachies  of  Normandy  and  Maine;  this 
was  met  by  a  stem  refusal  from  the  fa- 
ther, who  reminded  his  irascible  heir  of 
the  fate  of  Absalom  and  Rehoboam,  and 
bade  him  obey  his  parent,  and  not 
hearken  to  evil  counsellors. 

"  I  am  here  to  demand  my  rights,  and 
not  to  listen  to  sermons,"  answered  Ro- 
bert, with  more  insolence  than  prudence. 
"  Say,  on  the  honour  of  a  father,"  he 
added,  haughtily,  **  is  not  the  earldom  of 
Maine  lawtully  mine  by  possession  ?  and 
did  not  you  yourself,  long  i^o,  promise 
me  the  inresture  of  Normandy  r 

"Tush!"  replied  the  Conqueror, 
tartly ;  "  you  know,  son,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  diyest  myself  of  my  clothing  till 
I  eo  to  bed.  Normandy  is  mine  by  pa- 
trmiony,  England  I  won  by  my  good 
sword,  and  I  swear,  that  whilst  I  live, 
no  power  on  earth  shall  force  me  to  di- 
vide my  authority  with  another,  even 
should  that  other  be  my  first-bom ;  for 
it  is  written  in  the  holy  evangelists,  that 
a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall 
become  desolate." 

"  True,  sire,"  retorted  Robert,  "  and 
it  is  also  written  in  the  holy  book,  put 
not  your  trust  in  kings.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  scomfiu  smile,  **  the  Duke 
of  Normandv  has  a  bad  memory  for  un- 
pleasant truths ;  he  has  doubtless  forgotten 
that  the  good  people  of  Mans  submitted 
to  his  sword  on  condition  that  the  earl- 
dom of  Maine  should  be  mine ;  nor  is  it 
convenient  for  him  to  remember,  that 
Philip  of  France  consented  not  to  snatch 
Normandy  from  his  grasp  during  his  ex- 
pedition into  England,  only  on  ccmside- 
ration  that  on  his  return  he  would  place 
the  crown  of  that  duchy  on  my  head. 
However,  as  my  royal  &tner  has  found 
it  convenient  to  break  faith  with  his 
li^^es,  his  suzerain,  and  hia  heir,  I  will 
instantly  leave  Normandy,  and  seek  that 
justice  from  strangers  which  I  cannot 
obtain  here." 

Then  bidding  his  royal  sire  adieu,  he 
departed,  and,  accompanied  by  several 
€f  hja  partiiani,  sought  refuge  at  the 


court  of  his  nnde,  Boliert  of  Flalldcn^ 
where  he  commenced  plotting  against  hii 
fiither.  The  King  (Mf  Fraftoe  and  the 
Duke  of  h  landers  seconded  his  ef^ortl^ 
advised  him  to  take  up  arms,  and  othef« 
wise  counselled  him  to  evil  courses.  But 
for  a  period,  poverty  a&d  proflieacy  pre- 
vented him  fi-om  carrying  his  designs  into 
effect — indeed,  at  this  time,  so  straitened 
were  his  circumstances,  that,  under  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassments^ 
ne  made  repeated  applications  to  his 
over-fond  parent,  Matilda,  who  seeretly 
supplied  him  with  vast  sums  from  her 
own  private  coffers;  and  when  these 
were  exhausted,  she,  with  the  weakness 
of  a  doting  mother,  stripped  hensM  of 
her  jewels  and  costly  trinkets  far  the 
same  purpose. 

Roger  de  Beaumont,  the  fidthfol  pie* 
mier  of  Normandy,  no  sooner  discovered 
that  Robert  was  arming  against  his  &« 
ther  with  his  mother's  wealUi,  than  he 
dispatched  a  message  to  his  royal  master, 
who,  with  his  son,  William  Kufiis,  was 
then  in  England,  informing  him  of  the 
fact  and  requesting  his  speedy  retom  to 
his  native  realms.  This  intelligence  so 
startled  William,  that  he  scarcely  be- 
lieved it,  till,  on  landing  in  Normandy, 
he  intercepted  Matilda's  private  agent, 
Sampson,  m  the  very  act  of  conveying  a 
quantity  of  the  royal  plate  to  her  rebel 
son,  Robert. 

The  meeting  between  Matilda  and  her 
royal  lord  on  this  occasion  was  one  of 
mingled  indication,  sorrow,  and  im- 
passioned tenderness. 

"  Oh,  woe,'  woe,  woe  I"  exclaimed  the 
Conqueror,  fixing  his  stem,  but  grief- 
dimmed  eyes  on  the  Queen.  **Thie 
brightest  jewel  of  my  bosom  hatii 
pierced  my  heart  with  the  deadly  dart  of 
treachery.  She  hath  deceived  her  hus- 
band, and  destroyed  her  own  house. 
Behold,  my  wife — ^the  treasure  of  my 
soul — ^to  whom  I  have  oonikLed  my 
wealth,  my  crown,  my  greatness,  my  all. 
She  hath  supported  my  rebd  son  in  per- 
fidy, and  aided  him  to  raise  his  sword 
against  his  own  father." 

'*  My  lord,"  repUed  Matihia,  "  fiir  be 
it  from  me  to  do  you  vrrong.  But  when 
you  spurn  our  first-bom,  and  retain  frmn 
nim   his   rights,    you    drive   him   to 
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irreioliodneM  and  diftnetion.  And,  oh, 
William !  he  is  my  child,  and  were  I 
hell-doomed  for  the  act,  still  would  I 
snocomr  him  in  his  distress,  and  with  a 
mothcf's  hlessini^  lighten  his  woes. 
Nay,  so  much  do  I  loTe  him,  that  for  his 
dear  sdke,  I  wonM  dare  an j  danger,  do 
any  deed.  Ask  me  not,  then,  to  enjoy 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  whilst  he  is  pinmg 
in  want  and  misery;  as  a  lorin^  hus- 
band, yon  haye  no  authority  to  impose 
such  insensibility  on  a  mother ;  and  as 
an  affectionate  parent  and  honourable 
roler,  yon  are  bound  to  accord  that  jus- 
tice to  our  son  Bobert,  which,  were  you 
in  his  station  and  he  in  yours,  you  would 
expect  from  his  hands  as  a  fbther." 

To  William's  further  reproaches  Ma- 
tilda only  replied  with  tears ;  and  the 
Concpieror,  enraged  by  the  conduct  of 
her  whom  he  could  not  cease  to  loTe, 
Tented  his  wrath  on  her  probably  guilt- 
less agent,  Sampson,  by  oidenng  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out. .  But  Matilda,  who 
nerer  deserted  a  friend  in  distress,  ena- 
bled her  terrified  agent  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  her  lora,  by  seeking  refuse 
in  l>uche,  a  monastery  of  which  she 
herself  was  patroness,  and  where,  being 
shayen,  and  professed  a  monk  immediately 
he  entered,  the  soldiers  who  had  tracked 
him  thither  were  disappointed  of  their 
prey,  as  they  durst  not  molest  an  eccle- 
siastic. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  arriyal  of  the 
Conqueror,  Robert,  supported  by  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  oisaffected  Nor- 
man nobles,  boldly  attacked  Eouen, 
where  he  displayed  great  courage  and 
military  tact,  ana  womd  have  possessed 
himself  of  tile  castie,  but  for  its  more  than 
ordinary  strength,  its  powerful  garrison, 
and  the  skin  and  undying  brayery  of  its 
governor — Roger  de  Ivry. 

On  taking  the  field  against  his  filial  foe, 
William  speedily  discovered  that  the  son 
whom  he  had  held  in  contempt,  and  in- 
sultingly nicknamed  Court  hose,  from 
his  low  stature,  was  possessed  of  military 
talents  second  only  to  his  own,  and  that, 
if  not  vigorously  overwhelmed  with 
powerful  forces,  he  would  doubtless  soon 
oecome  master  of  Normandy. 

William  Rufus  desired  above  all 
things,  the  downfall  of  his  rebel  brother ; 


and  that  he  might  support  his  fkther  wMi 
all  due  honour  in  the  field  aninst  him, 
he,  before  quitting  Englanc^  had  been 
knighted  by  Lanfranc,  whom  the  Kinr 
had  elevated  to  the  archUshopric  of 
Canterbury. 

Aided  by  his  beloved  son,  William 
Rufus,  the  Conqueror  raised  a  powerftil 
army,  and  hastened  to  crush  the  power 
and  chastise  the  insolent  disobedience  of 
his  son  Robert  and  the  rebels  who  sup- 
ported his  standard.  The  hostile  forces 
met  on  the  plains  of  Archembraye,  near 
the  castie  of  Gcrberoy.  The  %ht  waa 
fierce  and  bravely  maintained  on  both 
sides.  Towards  evening,  a  portion  of  the 
king's  troops  shewed  symptoms  of  giving 
way.  Robert  seized  the  propitious  mo- 
ment, and  with  a  reserve  of  chosen  vete- 
rans rushed  upon  them  from  the  heights 
above  with  such  overwhelming  impetu- 
osity, as  at  once  to  decide  the  rate  of  the 
day.  The  Conqueror  galloped  to  and 
fro  amon^  his  aisheartenedT  troops,  and 
exerted  his  utmost  to  rally  them,  but  in 
vain.  Overcome  with  panic,  they  broke 
their  ranks,  and  those  that  could  not  flee 
before  tiie  victors  were  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered. 

In  the  mel^e,  Robert,  unconsciona 
against  whom  he  tilted,  wounded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  arm  with  his  lance  and  un- 
horsed him,  which  so  irritated  the  Con- 
queror, that,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  he 
snouted,  "  Rescue,  lieges !  rescue !  By 
the  splendour  of  God !  would  you  desert 
your  duke  ?" 

As  the  well-known  voice  rang  through 
the  ears  of  Robert,  a  shudder  of  horror 
thrilled  his  frame,  he  dropped  his  lance, 
dismounted,  rushed  to  the  duke,  and 
raising  him  from  the  ground,  exclaimed, 
**  My  father !  my  poor  father !  Oh,  that 
I  should  live  to  see  this.  Thank  God," 
he  continued,  after  glancing  at  the 
wound,  "it  is  not  mortal.'*  Then,  with- 
out daring  to  look  up,  he  seated  his  pa- 
rent on  his  own  horse,  led  him  to  a  re- 
tired spot,  and  on  his  knees  implored 
forgiveness  for  the  crime  he  had  unmten- 
tionally  committed. 

But  William,  who  in  all  his  previous 
engagements  had  never  lost  a  drop  of 
blood,  was  too  much  exasperated  at  being 
overcome  by  the  arm  of  the  son  whom 
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his  injustice  and  scorn  had  driven  from 
court,  to  immediately  listen  to  the  Yoice 
of  the  penitent  victor.  He  replied  only 
with  an  oath  of  derision,  and  galloped  off 
in  a  fever,  of  passion. 

Although  victorious,  Bobert  was  so 
shocked  at  having  but  narrowly  escaped 
the  crime  of  parricide,  that,  insteaa  of 
pursuing  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
he  thought  only  of  imploring  forgiveness 
from  his  ofiended  parent.  But  his  en- 
treaties were  vain,  until  backed  by  the 
supplicating  tears  of  his  fond  mother. 
The  inroa£  grief  was  making  on  the 
health  of  the  queen,  moved  the  stubborn 
heart  of  the  Conqueror.  He  relented, 
invited  the  victorious  penitent  to  Eouen, 
received  him  with  kinoness,  forgave  him 
his  crimes  and  follies,  and  promised  to 
ffrant  him  all  that  was  consistent  with 
his  own  honour  as  a  kiuj^.  Matilda  en- 
joyed the  society  of  her  lavourite  son  for 
only  a  brief  period.  Shortly  after  the 
reconciliation,  the  Conqueror  returned 
to  iEhigland,  and  took  Bobert  with  him, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  required  him 
to  fight  against  the  King  of  Scotland, 
but  with  the  real  motive  of  separatinj^ 
him  from  his  Norman  partisans  and  his 
over-fond  mother. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  Robert 
achieved  nothing  of  importance,  except 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  where  Monlk^chester  formerly 
stood. 

After  chastising  the  Scotch,  and  re- 
ducing his  English  malcontents  to  sub- 
mission, the  Conqueror  caused  to  be 
compiled  a  great  survey  of  all  the  lands 
and  properties  of  his  British  subjects, 
the  particulars  thereof  being  entered  in 
two  books,  called  the  great  and  little 
Doomsday  Books,  which  arc  stUl  pre- 
served in  the  Exchequer. 

According  to  Brady,  this  survey  was 
begun  in  1080,  and  finished  in  1086.  It 
was  made  by  verdict  or  presentment  of 

Cies.     They  noted  how  much  arable 
d,  pasture,  meadow,  and  wood,  every 
man  had,  from  the  King  himself  down  to 


the  poorest  proprietor,  and  what  was  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  lands  at  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  at  the  time 
of  making  the  survey.  The  survey  was 
made  by  counties,  hundreds,  and  towns, 
in  manors,  hides,  half-hides,  and  acres  of 
land,  meadow,  pasture,  and  wood.  The 
surveyors  also  specified  the  value  of  every 
person's  estate ;  the  names  of  the  mo- 
nasteries and  religious  houses ;  the  num- 
ber of  mills  and  fisheries ;  the  amount 
of  live  stock,  and  how  many  freemen, 
villains,  and  servants  there  were  in  every 
town  and  manor.  This  general  register, 
sometimes  caLed  the  *^  Great  Terrar,  or 
Land  Book  of  Enc^land,"  was  made  by 
the  Conqueror  with  a  view  to  increase 
his  income.  He  had  reduced  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  poverty,  and  now  that  £eir 
estates  were  possessed  by  the  Normans 
and  others,  he  resolved  to  fill  his  royal 
coffers  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes 
and  fines  on  the  wealthy  foreigners.  The 
scheme  succeeded  to  peifection ;  the  royal 
revenue  was  raised  to  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds — equal  to  five 
millions  at  the  present  day — and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  fixed  income,  he  obtained 
many  thousands  annually  in  the  form  of 
fines,  mulcts,  licenses,  forfeitures,  and 
parliamentary  grants. 

In  1079,  the  Conqueror  established 
the  Court  of  Exchenquer ;  he  idso  ap- 
pointed justices  to  itinerate  through  the 
realm,  and  determine  certain  pleas  and 
causes ;  and  by  encouraging  his  officers 
of  state,  both  civil  and  criminal,  to  above 
everything  respect  the  law,  and  do  equal 
justice  to  all  men,  he  furthered  the  es- 
tablishing of  order  and  good-will 
amongst  all  his  English  subjects.  In- 
deed, his  measures  generally,  although 
apparently  severe,  were  productive  of 
lasting  benefits  to  England ;  and,  but  for 
the  rigour  of  the  game  laws  that  he  in- 
troduced, and  his  reckless  spoliation  of 
village,  hamlet,  and  monastery,  to  form 
his  great  hunting  park  in  Hampshire, 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  would  have 
added  to  tne  splendour  of  his  memory. 
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T»*  Omfuenr  A«tom  to  htr  prmmt     Btr  Jtath—Fmunl     Ttmi~8ipiile*r» 

plmdmi     ftBTwmgig— T^fa  Cbuftuno'iJapfrieffir  Her  lot— Bit  in fff 

nm—aa§*  al  O*  ^imli  Km^i  Jeu  ie^nt—Bit  xtngtmn  Bi  mMit  iittk  m 
filtl  meadait — Bit  dtalk — BU  iedjf  pittmbrtd  and  tiefbet»i-~Bi*  obHqma  IMm 
Bit»nmpUd—Bit  tomi—BU  gnm  muaektd—MmUfy  datnytd  iv  t)u  HTmtA  t*- 
-'-^■-■^-      "— "^,  MUrmi. 

daHj  eipenu  of  tortj  aliilliitga — a  miNt 
eitnTaguit  lam  for  thoH  timW,  vliila^ 
at  B  lower  table,  one  hundred  attendanti 
Ten  provided  for  at  the  high  charg«  gf 
twelve-pence  each  per  daf,  Itwasprin- 
cipallv  ant  of  her  income  Fniin  FngtrmJ^ 


Vc-^fryi^^  ATILDA  did  not 

U.'^tr^V'^^i    apun return  to  Eng- 

w  ^   land.    The  remain- 

:  ^    dar  of  her  days  aha 

%C    occupied  in  sovem- 

i^Jfi   ing  Hormandv,  and 

'io  miifiMrtnnea.  Her 
prince  of  pro- 
a  pupil  of  the 
kaniS  Lanfronc,  had  acaicelybeen  coii- 
nned  by  ferer  to  the  oold  grasp  of  dpAth, 
waoi  bar  dangler,  Conabuice,  whilst 
nt  in  the  wime  of  womanhood,  breathed 
ber  lait  This  prineeaa  had  be^  married 
•erea  yean  to  Alan  Fereeant,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  without  giving  birtb  to  nn  heir, 
which  so  preyed  upon  her  mind,  as  to 
occanon  the  hogenag  BJckncss  of  which 
■he  died.  Her  remaina  were  coDveyed  to 
England,  and  interred  with  due  solem- 
nitj  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmnnd's  Dury. 
For  tha  recovery  of  thu  beloved 
diDgbter,  Matilda  paid  a  ceremonious 
tmt  vain  visit  to  the  monaateiy  of  Ouche, 
and  at  the  venerated  shrine  of  Bt.  Eu- 


valuable  gifta,  should  her  prayers  be  ia- 
vourably  answered.  She  aftcrwardi  re- 
tired to  the  refectory,  and  dined  with  the 
monks,  where  she  behaved  with  neut 
h  umilitj'  and  condescrnsion,  and  delisted 
the  holy  brethren  with  her  liberality  in 
praviding  so  goodly  a  feast,  forshemsin- 
tained  aU  the  pomp  and  state  of  an  En- 
gliih  queen.  The  table  at  which  she  her- 
Klf  Diaally  dined  being  furnished  at  e 
•  Wiltbeof  wu  the  011I7  Englltli 


the  Mr  regent  of  Iformandv  nqi- 
irted  the  qilendoor  of  her  dieni^ 
~  ~  citizens  of  London  paid  for  U 


for  her  lamps,  and  the  wood  for  her  firet ; 
abe  received  the  tolls  impoeed  on  mer- 
chandise at  Queenhithf ,  and  a  tenth  part 
of  the  Toluntery  fines  paid  to  the  croirn, 
besides  other  incomes  and  immonitiea. 

As  years  rolled  on,  Matilda  found  tba 
clouds  of  trouble  thicken  around  hc7. 
Whilst  TCt  mourning  for  the  bereavement 
of  her  daughter  Constance,  ehe  received 
the  sorrowful  tidings  that  her  be- 
loved sou  £obert  had  again  rankled  bil 


11  a  plot  against  I 

_'cd  by  his  treachi 

to  the  handsofher  uncle,  a 


by  his  order  beheaded  at  Winchrs) 

Sorely  grieved  at  the  renewed  breach 
between  her  royal  lord  and  darling  son, 
Matilda  sent  lo  a  Gcmian  hennit,  who 
was  rcnomiedfor  sanetity,  learning,  and 
prophptif,  gifts,  and  requested  his  advice 
in  the  raatlir.  The  aute,  after  a  lapse 
of  thrre  days,  pretended  to  have  had  a 
wondrous  dream,  to  the  effect  that  if  Ma- 
tilda did  not  suecced  in  restoring  amity 
between  her   royal  lord  and  her  ton  i 
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Bobert,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
would  role  the  land  with  wealmess,  re- 
bellions would  spring  up  in  all  directions, 
and,  ultimately,  enemies  from  without 
would  tear  the  crown  from  his  head. 

This  pretended  prophecy  weighed 
hearily  on  Matilda's  heart.  Her  best 
endeaYours  to  restore  her  son  Eobert  to 
his  fiMiher's  affections  were  vain,  and  at 
longth  her  spirits  became  depressed,  and 
•he  sunk  into  a  slow  nervous  fever,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  As  her  ma- 
lady increased,  she  increased  her  chari- 
ties to  the  poor,  repeatedly  confessed  her 
sins,  released  several  state  prisoners,  made 
costly  presents  to  the  monasteries,  and  by 
complying  with  all  the  superstitious  ri- 
tuals of  her  country  and  times,  endea- 
Toured  to  make  peace  with  God  and  man. 

When  no  hope  was  entertained  of  her 
recovery,  a  hasty  message  was  despatched 
to  the  Conqueror  in  England,  who,  with- 
out delay,  embarked  for  Normandy,  and 
arrived  at  Caen  only  a  few  hours  before 
she  expired. 

Matilda,  who  will  ever  be  remembered 
for  her  long,  wise  and  liberal  rule,  as 
Regent  of  Normandy,  closed  her  earthly 
pilgrimage  on  the  second  of  November, 
H'83,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age. 
She  had  been  I)uchess  of  Normandy 
thirty-one  years,  and  Queen  of  England 
seventeen  years.  Her  dying  prayer  was 
for  the  prosperity  of  her  favourite  son, 
Bobert,  who,  to  her  great  regret,  was  in 
England  when  she  ceased  to  breathe. 

Her  remains  were  interred  with  im- 
posing funeral  solemnity  in  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Caen,  which  Ma- 
tilda herself  had  founded,  and  where  her 
sorrowing  lord  erected  a  magnificent 
tomb  to  her  memory.  But  this  splendid 
monument  of  the  Conqueror's  love  for 
his  departed  queen,  was  despoiled  during 
the  reugious  wars  that  desolated  France 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  party  of 
Calvinists  entered  the  monastery,  and, 
d^ite  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  ab- 
bess and  the  nuns,  broke  into  pieces  the 
statue  of  Matilda  that  surmounted  the 
tomb,  tore  open  the  sepulchre,  and  took 
from  the  fingers  of  the  queen's  body  a 
valuable  gold  ring,  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  given  to  the  abbess.  These 
rapacious  moatics  had  previously  en- 


tered the  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  the 
same  city,  where,  after  leveUing  the  Con- 
queror's monument  to  the  £ist,  they, 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  valuable 
treasures,  opened  his  grave,  and  strewed 
his  bones  abont  the  chapel. 

Large  as  her  revenues  were,  Matilda 
died  poor.  The  lands  in  Gloucester- 
shire, which  she  had  obtained  by  the 
death  of  the  ill-fated  Brithric,  were  set- 
tled on  her  son  Henry,  and  her  jnivate 
funds  had  either  been  lavished  on  her 
favourite  son,  Robert,  or  expended  in 
charities  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  church, 
or  patronage  to  literature  and  the  arts. 
According  to  her  will,  a  curious  docu- 
ment, still  preserved  in  the  Royal  library 
at  Paris,  she  bequeathed  to  the  abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  all  her  personal  pos- 
sessions, which,  n>r  a  Queen  of  ^dasd, 
were  indeed  few  enough,  consisting  of 
only  a  handsomely  worked  tunic,  a  mitntle 
embossed  with  gold,  a  candelalnra,  two 
golden  girdles,  two  houses  in  England, 
a  crown,  sceptre,  horse  trappings,  and 
several  valuaole  cups  and  other  vessels. 

The  Conqueror  was  sorely  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  his  queen.  Deprived  of  her 
kindly  counsel,  and  irritate  by  his  first- 
born again  breaking  out  against  him  into 
open  revolt,  his  temper  became  soured, 
and  his  health  began  to  break.  Even 
his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting  he 
now  could  but  ill  enjoy,  and  he  indulged 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  such  ex- 
cess, that  he  became  bloated  and  corpu- 
lent, and  at  length  was  attacked  with  the 
dropsy.  Whilst  lying  bedridden  of  this 
disease,  his  old  enemy,  the  French  Kuig, 
jocosely  demanded,  **  When  the  King  of 
England  would  rise  from  his  lyiiij?  in  ?" 
which  so  exasperated  the  aebuitated 
monarch,  that  he  swore  to  visit  Paris  at 
his  churching  with  ten  thousand  laacee 
by  way  of  wax-lights. 

As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  xeoo- 
vered  to  take  the  field,  he,  in  paranance 
of  his  vow,  collected  a  mighty  army,  and 
hastened  to  the  French  border,  where  he 
mercilessly  ravaged  Le  Yexin,  and  re- 
duced the  cit^  oi  Mantes  to  ashes. 
Whilst  committing  this  terrible  yen- 
eeance  on  the  innocent  citizene  of 
Mantes,  his  horse  stumbled  oter  s<»Be 
burning  timber,  and  oeocasioned  him  a 
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■erere  Vniud  in  the  abdomen,  Arom  the 
pommd  of  his  saddle,  which  was  toU 
lowed  by  a  fktal  fbrer. 

Being  lumUe  to  remount  his  hone, 
after  the  aoddent,  William  was  oonyeyed 
on  a  litter  to  Roven,  where,  perceiYmg 
he  ai^NPoached  his  end,  he  felt  remorse 
at  haTing  been  s:iiilty  of  so  many  crimes, 
and  end^TOured  to  quiet  the  compunc- 
tion of  his  accusing  conscience  by  acts  of 
diarity  and  piety.  To  this  end,  ne  gaye 
abns  to  the  poor,  ordering  the  release  of 
the  numerous  Saxon  captives  which  he 
held  as  hostages,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  diurches  he  had  so  ruthlessly  de- 
sboyed  at  Mantes.  He  also  expressed 
latter  regrets  at  the  desolation  and  war 
he  had  caused  in  £n^;land,  and  declared 
he  would  leave  the  disposal  of  his  r^al 
dignity  in  that  fiiir  land  to  God,  as  he 
dmst  not  name  a  successor  to  the  crown 
he  had  won  and  maintained  by  rapine 
and  murder.  But  in  this  declaration  he 
appears  to  have  been  insincere,  as  shortly 
afterwards  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lan- 
franc,  informing  the  prelate  of  his  i^ 
proaching  end,  and  requesting  him  to 
secure  the  crown  of  England  to  his  du- 
tiful son,  William  Rufus.  When  he 
had  sealed  this  letter  with  his  royal 
signet,  he  gave  it  to  his  &Tourite,  Rums, 
a^  bidding  him  a  hasty  farewell,  told 
the  prince  to  make  all  speed  to  England, 
where  a  crown  awaited  him. 

Having  settled  his  temporal  affairs, 
the  King,  although  suffering  intensely 
from  burning  fever  and  exhaustion, 
caused  himseu  to  be  removed  to  Her- 
mentrude,  a  delightful  village  near 
RoueUy  where,  a  few  days  after  his  re- 
moval^ he  expired,  surrounded  only  by 
his  domestics,  not  one  of  his  children 
being  present  on  the  solemn  occasion. 

On  the  ninth  of  September,  1087,  he 
heard  the  great  beU  of  St.  Gervis,  near 
Rouen,  begin  tolling,  and  asked  what  it 
meant. 

**  It  is  ringing  prime  to  our  blessed 
Virgin,"  repHed  one  of  the  attendants. 

*''  Then  to  our  blessed  Lady,  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God,  I  commend  myself,  said 
the  dying  king,  in  a  &int,  faltering 
voice.  "  May  she,  by  her  holy  interces- 
sions, reconcile  me  to  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, Jesus  Christ.    God  be  merciful  to 


— ^to — ."  The  Conqueror  could  say  no 
more,  death  had  stoppi  d  his  heart,  and 
with  a  ratUing  gurgle  in  his  throat,  h« 
breathed  his  Iwt,  in  the  nxty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  areign  of  fifty  yean 
in  Normandy,  and  twenty-one  in  Kngland. 


Scarcely  had  William  ceased  to  exist, 
when  his  unworthy  domestics  pillaged 
the  house  in  which  he  died  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  value,  after  which,  they  stola 
the  covering  frY)m  the  royal  dead,  and  Idt 
the  bodystripped  and  naked  on  the  bars 
floor.  These  shameful  jproceedings  could 
not  have  occurred  but  for  the  absence  of 
the  Conqueror's  fiunily  and  officen  of 
state.  Robert,  his*  first-bom,  was  in 
Germany,  Rufiis  was  journeying  to  Eng- 
land to  obtain  his  crown,  and  Henry,  on 
whom  tiie  charge  of  his  obsequies  de- 
voted, had,  on  his  death,  immediatelj 
departed  for  Rouen,  on  self-interest  busi- 
ness, whilst  all  the  members  of  the  court 
had  gone  to  offer  their  homage  either  to 
Robert  or  to  Rufus. 

As  time  rolled  on,  no  one  attempted  to 
perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  deserted 
and  neglected  remains  of  the  monarch 
whose  chivalric  renown  had  astonished 
the  world,  and  who,  by  energy,  prudence, 
and  brav^,  had  exalted  himself  from 
the  station  of  a  petty  prince  to  that  ci 
the  richest  king  of  Europe.  At  leneth, 
however,  a  poor  knight,  disgusted  at 
the  dishonour  shown  to  the  body  of 
his  late  royal  master,  removed  it  to 
Rouen  at  his  own  expense,  where  it  was 
met  by  a  train  of  monks,  and  carried  for 
interment  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen's. 
But  here  disaster  followed  disaster. 
Scarcely  had  the  procession  entered  the 
church,  when  a  terrible  fire  burst  forth  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  so  alarmed 
the  momcs,  that,  regardless  of  all  deco- 
rum, they  deserted  uie  coffin,  and  rushed 
out  to  preserve  their  monastery.  When 
the  coimagration  was  put  out,  the  monks 
returned,  and  performed  the  ^eral  rites 
with  becoming  decency ;  after  which,  the 
coffin  was  about  to  be  lowered  into  the 
grave,  when  a  Norman  gentleman, 
named  Fitz- Arthur,  stepped  forward,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  loudly 
exclaimed — "This  interment  I  forbid. 
The  ground  is  mine  by  inheritance ;  the 
duke,  whose  body  rests  in  yon  cold  coffin, 
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took  it  hj  Tiolenoe  from  my  feither  to 
found  thu  abbey  upon— yea,  thiB  Tery 
graTe  was  the  rite  of  my  father's  houw  i 
and  I  charge  ve  all,  as* ye  would  avert 
the  wrath  of  6od  and  his  holy  saints,  on 
the  great  judgment-day,  not  to  lay  the 
bones  of  the  heartless  plunderer  on  the 
hearth  of  my  oppressed  parent." 

This  impressive  appeal  struck  the  su- 
perstitious assembly  with  horror.  A 
pause  in  the  ceremony  ensued.  The 
claims  of  Fitz-Arthur  were  examined, 
and  acknowledged  by  Mnce  Henry,  who 
paid  him  sixty  shillings  for  the  grave, 
and  agreed,  in  the  presence  of  the  monks 
and  mourners,  to  pay  a  further  sum  of 
one  hundred  poun(U  of  silver  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
Conqueror  had,  as  a  dispensation  for 
marrving  his  cousin  Matuda,  founded 
the  aobey  of  St.  Stephen's.  The  agree- 
ment being  arranged,  the  obsequies  were 
again  proceeded  with.  IJut  ere  the  coffin 
reached  its  final  resting-place,  it  was  ac- 
cidentally overturned,  and  the  lid  dis- 
placed, when,  according  to  the  chroni- 
cler Speed,  such  a  nauseating  odour 
arose  therefrom,  that  monks  and  mour- 
ners again  fled  in  dismay  from  the  royal 
remains ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  church 
had  been  purified  with  clouds  of  incense, 
that  the  interment  was  effected. 

Such  was  the  funeral  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  never  was  the  corpse  of 
a  mighty  monarch,  dying  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  power,  so  neglected  by  his  kin- 
dred, his  ministers,  and  his  people ;  his 
very  obsequies  being  accompanied  by 
scenes  that  render  truth  stranger  than 
fiction — history  more  interesting  than 
romance. 

William  Rufiis  caused  a  stately  mo- 
nument, adorned  with  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones,  to  be  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  father,  before  the  high  altar 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen's.  In  1542, 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  opened  the  tomb, 
and  found  the  boay  in  such  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  that  he  caused  a 
portrait  to  be  painted  of  the  royal  re- 
maina,  after  which  the  tomb  was  again 
oarefcdly  dosed. 

As  previously  stated,  the  monument 
of  the  Conqueror  was  destroyed,  and  his 
Mpakhre  nmsaoked,  in   1662,  by  the 


Calvinist  sddiery  under  Chastilloii ;  hot 
his  bones,  which  had  been  strewed  about 
the  church  by  the  religions  sealots,  were 
afterwards  carefully  colleoted  and  again 
deporited  in  his  coffin  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Stephen's,  who,  in  1642,  caused  a 
plain  altar  tomb  to  be  erected  over  his 
grave.  This  tomb,  as  well  as  tiie  mo- 
nument of  Matilda,  which  the  nuns  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  had  caused  to  be  re- 
stored, remainea  entire  until  the  dose  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  fiery  Frendi 
revolutionists  swept  them  both  so  oom« 
pletely  away,  that  not  a  yestige  remains 
to  mark  their  rites. 

William  and  his  queen,  Matilda,  had 
four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Robert,  sumamed  the  Unready,  from 
the  fact  of  his  never  being  prepsired  to 
seize  the  golden  offerings  of  fortune^ 
succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
after  his  father's  death.  On  his  acces- 
sion, he  mort^;aged  his  dukedom  to  hii 
brother,  Wilham  Rufus,  for  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-siz 
pounds  of  silver,  and  joined  the  crosads 
under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 

Whilst  returning  from  Palestine,  he 
espoused  the  fair  Sybille,  a  daiiyriitar  of 
Count  Conversana,  by  whom  he  nad  ona 
son,  named  William. 

His  gallant  deeds  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  won  for  him  the  distinguished 
honour  of  King  of  the  Holy  City.  But 
the  death  of  William  Bufus,  wnich  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  induced  him  to 
reject  the  holy  circlet  and  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  expected  to  obtain  tne 
insignia  of  royalty.  When  he  reached 
England,  his  brother  Henry  had  al- 
ready supplanted  him,  and  secured  the 
late  king's  treasure.  Being  detennined 
not  to  yield  to  his  younger  brother's 
usurpation  without  a  struggle,  he  raised 
a  powerful  army;  but  his  efforte  were 
unsuccessful,  ana  he  was  at  length  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Tinchebray,  hj  the  victorious  Henry, 
who  stripped  him  of  the  dukedom  of 
Normandy,  and  confined  him  in  Cardiff 
Castle,  wnere  he  expired,  after  a  painful 
captivity  of  twenty-eight  years. 

Richard,  the  second  son,  died,  whilst 
yet  in  the  fiower  of  his  youth,  of  a 
fever,  caught  in  hunting  in  the  d^o- 
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poUted  dittricts  of  Hampshire,  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  parents.  According 
to  some  authors,  tne  fever  was  occa- 
sioned bj  a  gore  from  a  stag.  He  was 
hnried  in  mnchester  Cathedral,  where, 
to  this  day,  a  stone  slab  marks  the  site 
of  his  grave. 

Wiluam  Rnfiis  monnted  the  English 
throne  on  tiie  death  of  his  father,  and 
was  slain  whilst  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  Hampshire,  bj  the  erring 
arrow  of  Sir  Wditer  Tyrell,  his  royu 
bow-bearer.  He  died  on  the  second  of 
August,  1100,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  England  by  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Henry,  sumamed  Beanclerc,  or  the 
Scholar,  on  account  of  his  great  literary 
acquirements. 

Cedlia,  the  eldest  princess  of  Wil- 
liam and  Matilda,  was  veiled  a  nun  in 
the  abbey  of  Fescamp,  and  afterwards 
became  abbess  of  the  convent  of  the 
Hdhr  Trinity,  founded  hj  her  mother, 
at  C«en,  whwe  she  exercised  her  high 
office  for  many  years,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, died  at  an  advanced  age,  as  a  con- 
temporaiy  ehnmicler  states  uiat  she  was 
Uving  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Constance,  the  second  daughter,  mar- 
ried Alan,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  died 
during  the  lifetime  of  her  mother. 

Agatha,  tiie  third  daughter,  was,  when 
Toung,  affianced  to  Harold,  and  main- 
lained  so  great  an  affection  for  his  me- 
moiy,  that  afterwards,  when  her  father, 


for  political  reasons,  agreed  to  mair^ 
her  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Gallicia,  she, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told  him — **■  Her 
heart  was  so  devoted  to  her  Saxon  be- 
trothed, that  she  would  rather  die  than 
become  the  wife  of  another  ;"  and,  sin- 
gular enough,  she  obtained  her  desire. 
On  her  journey  to  Spain,  she  passed  to 
eternal  life,  without  having  seen  the  face 
of  her  intended  husbanoT  Her  body 
was  conveyed  to  Normandy,  and  interred 
at  Bayeux,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary. 

The  fourth  daughter,  Adela,  was  mar- 
ried to  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois.  She 
had  four  sons.  The  third,  named  Ste- 
phen, succeeded  to  the  EiL^lish  throne 
shortly  after  the  death  oi  his  uncle, 
Henry  I. ;  and  the  second  was  Henry, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  ti^e  death 
of  her  husband,  she  was  veiled  a  nun, 
at  Mareigncy,  where  she  died  in  1137, 
and  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  remains  were  conveyed  to  Caen, 
and  deposited  with  those  of  her  sister 
Cecilia,  in  the  abbev  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Gundard,  the  fiftn  and  youngest  daugh- 
ter, was  wedded  to  William  de  Warren, 
a  powerful  Norman  noble,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Surrey,  in*  England,  by 
William  Bufus.  She  had  two  sons, 
WilHam,  from  whom  many  noble  families 
sprung,  and  Kainold,  who  died  childless. 
She  died  in  childbed,  at  Castle- Acre,  in 
Norfolk,  in  1095,  and  was  interred  in 
St.  Pancras  church,  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ImitaSiy  aj  Sdgar  Athtling—TagtAer  with  kit  meOur  and  tUltri,  In  mtkm  t* 
Mct  refugi  in  Qirmany — Driten  mtn  BeoUeni — XaltelMtitamtthtltaiidtflbr- 
fortt  Atheling  m  mtrriageSirth  of  MatOda  JO^mg—Roiirt  ef  Narwmis 
itaiidi  godfathfT  te  A«i — Her  txttUent  virtutt — Sir  aunt  ChritttHa  tmrieim  IM 
tie  tiotdd  taie  lAe  veil — Flaca  Ihi  amvfniual  edormiuMt  Hpm   '—      jfrrffitliti  it 
a  roffi  Uart  tliem  off,  and  re/uta  Ib  permit  her  to  heeomt  a  mm — Ma^dm  yiMi 
to  hrr  father' t  wiiha—Ber  yatthichenher parmUdie—TTUauBmeraf  MaUiiait 
dtatk^Legend  retpecting—Siath  of  Murgant — Donald  Bate  umrpt  tk*  BtMtk 
tAnm^Xetilda  and  her  titter  Mary  placed  in  the  mnvettt  of  Somteg — S*r  di»- 
fn^tdtwhOt  there— The  Duke  of  Brittany  offers  herhithandiHmarriaft,wkM 
tht  Ttfiuei—The  Earl  of  Sumy  alto  nfiaed—The  poverty  of  iVinw  Awry— 
IBttf  Waiitm'i  dying  addreai  to  him—LiteraUji  fulfiUed—Al  tht  ptrtad  tf  tk 
adurtilg,  Matilda  aeetpte  Henry  at  her  lover. 
iTal  hoiue 
of  Nonnaady  seized 
mh  th«  Uuvne  of 
Dglsnd,  the  last  de- 
\  scendanlsoftbe  great 
u  King;  Alfred,  the  fa- 
!>  mily  of  the  Athel- 
'   ings,  were  too  weak 
to  dateh  the  golden  circlet  froni  the  iron 
gnip  oF  the  victorioua  Conqueror.    Iq 
fact,  Ed^  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the 
Saxon  kingg,  poesessed  neither  the  pres- 
tige, tolenla,  wealth,  nor  eneig;  to  ai- 
icrt  hii  rislits  \tj  foice  of  imu  againit 
the  poweinil  Ifomun  Doks  Willitun. 

In  1068,  bat  two  yean  lAraUieoTer- 
Ihrow  of  Harold  at  HMtinga,  Edgar 
AthdiaKi  together  wi&  hi*  mother  An- 
tha,  udhii  liitai  Haigaret  and  Chni- 
tiiia,  reacdnd  to  aeek  refuge  from  the 
pnli  that  threatened  them  in  Eiwlajid, 
■t  tho  comt  of  A^tha'i  father,  Henry 
Ih*  SMMDd,  of  Otnaaiiy ;  and  had  not 


tho  Tnth  of  Forth,  i 
it  ii  probable  that  the  throne  of  Britain 
would  ncTec  again  hare  been  tiled  by 
the  lineage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  djnaah. 

Tho  royal  fugitives  had  Karaely 
reached  the  Scottiah  court,  when  Mal- 
colm the  Third  of  Scotland,  who,  n  dunt 
time  preTiouely,  had  m-esled  hu  king- 
dom &om  the  nauipinx  gnim  of  & 
murdorer  of  hia  ftther,  ue  Glack-hMlted 
Macbeth,  whose  deedi  of  hell  the  Band 
of  Atou  hat  ponrtnyed  mth  •  Bote  thaa 
mortal  power,  g«Te  them  •  ririit  rvpl 
welcome;  andioonafteTwardiiMeameao 
enamonred  with  the  gentle-heartedgnoe- 
fbl  Margaret  Atheling,  that  he  reqaettod 
and  obtained  her  hud  in  manius. 

The  fint-bon  of  the  royal  iraedn 
and  the  Saxon  prince«  was  the  lubjeet 
of  the  present  memoir,  MatiUa  AUie- 
ling,  IbiMly  termed  by  her  o 
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ries  **Maud  the  Gk>od,"  and  by  some 
historians  styled  Matilda  of  Scotland. 
We  cannot  much  err  in  naming  1077  as 
the  year  of  her  birth ;  as  in  tmit  year  it 
was,  that  Robert  of  Normandy,  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  had  dispatched 
to  the  North,  to  drive  the  invading 
Scotch  oyer  the  border,  on  finding  his 
forces  unequal  to  his  task,  wisely  made 
peace  with  the  Scottish  King,  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  the  conrt  of  Scotland, 
and  stood  god&ther  to  the  in&nt  Matilda. 

The  eany  years  of  Matilda  the  Good 
were  passed  with  her  parents  in  Scotland, 
•nd  her  preceptor  was  her  mother^s  con- 
fessor, the  pious  and  learned  Tui^t. 
It  was  from  the  excellent  precepts  and 
worthy  examples  of  her  illustrious  mo- 
ther, Margaret,  and  of  the  eood  Turgot, 
that  she  received  those  eany  lessons  of 
piety  and  virtue,  which  so  imbued  her 
neart  with  christian  charity,  that  in 
womanhood  she  became  a  sister  of  kind- 
ness to  the  rich,  and  a  mother  of  mercy 
and  affection  to  the  poor,  giving  alms  to 
the  needy,  affording  consolation  to  the 
afflicti^  and  shieldmg  the  weak  and  the 
impressed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  power- 
ful and  the  overbearing. 

Whilst  Matilda  was  yet  but  a  child, 
her  aunt,  Christina  Atheling,  abbess  of 
Rumsey,  in  Hampshire,  became  extremely 
anxious  that  she  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  church.  But  the  pious  Queen  of 
Scotland  told  Christina  that  Malcolm 
would  never  sanction  Matilda's  taking 
the  veil. 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'*  said  the 
Abbess,  drily ;  "  for  rude  and  unlearned 
though  he  be,  his  will  is  ruled  by  his 
hear^eep  love  for  you.  Margaret,  he 
is  your  slave,  and  durst  not  renise  what 
you  firmly  demand.  Behold,  already 
you  have  converted  him  and  his  atten- 
dants from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  and 
by  discountenancing  the  excesses  and  low 
carousings  in  whicn  he  and  his  lords 
were  wont  to  indulge,  you  have  driven 
barbarism  from  the  court,  introduced  ci- 
vilization into  the  land,  and  established 
order  and  decorum  in  the  royal  castle. 

"  True,"  answered  Margaret,  "  what 
you  say  may  be  correct,  and  it  delights 
me  to  near  the  country's  advancement  in 
religion,  morals,  and  leaming  attributed 


to  the  ennobling  example  of  our  court, 
for  then,  sister,  I  think  my  efforts  have 
not  been  vain ;  although,  on  the  point 
you  are  urging,  I  fear  Malcolm  will  never 
be  ruled." 

'^  Dear  Queen,"  interrupted  the  Ab- 
bess, who  was  annoyed  at  Margaret^s 
misgivings,  ^^in  you  Malcolm  reposes 
unl^unded  confidence.  You  are  the  do- 
mestic ruler  of  his  realms.  Tou  have 
introduced  the  arts  and  leaming  into  his 
very  household.  Nay,  at  your  biddine, 
virtue  has  been  exalted  and  vice  crushed, 
and  yet,  now  vou  bow  to  the  whims  of 
your  uncouth  ford,  and  scruple  to  dedi- 
cate your  fair  daughter  to  the  service  of 
the  Most  High.  Oh  Margaret !  Marga- 
ret! whither  has  your  courage  fled? 
Come  hither,  dear  niece,**  she  murmured, 
in  tones  of  affection,  addressed  to  ^e 
Princess,  "  by  my  hands  the  holy  deed 
shall  be  done."  When,  having  placed 
the  scapulary  on  Matilda,  she  trium- 
phantly shouted,  "  There,  darling,  wear  it 
to  the  day  of  your  death,  and  may  the 
curses  of  the  holy  cross  rest  on  him  who 
dares  to  remove  it  from  thy  virgin 
shoulders." 

At  this  instant  Malcolm  entered  the 
hall,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, who  was  there  on  a  visit  to  the 
Scottish  monarch.  On  beholding  Ma- 
tilda attired  as  a  nun,  he,  in  a  fit  of  fury, 
snatched  the  conventual  adornments 
from  her  person,  tore  them  into  shreds, 
and  turning  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
said,  '*  Ah,  my  lord,  that  child  is  far  too 
beautiful  for  a  nun ;  she  shall  one  day  be- 
come the  queen  of  a  mighty  realm." 

Margaret  and  her  pious  sister  used 
their  every  exertions  to  gain  their  end, 
but,  at  least  in  this  case,  Malcolm  was 
not  to  be  overcome.  Entreaties  and 
threats  were  alike  vain,  and  in  the  height 
of  his  rage,  he  swore  that  whoever  dared 
to  broach  the  subject  again  in  his  pre- 
sence, should  feel  the  weight  of  his  re- 
sentment. He  then  took  the  sobbing 
Princess  in  his  arms,  tenderly  kissed  her, 
and  told  her  she  must  not  think  of  leav- 
ing her  father,  to  be  a  nun.  The  little 
Matilda,  fearing  punishment  if  her  mo- 
ther or  aunt  heard  her  reply,  pressed 
her  lips  to  Malcolm's  ear,  and  whispered 
that  nothing  on  earth  should  make  her 
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take  the  yeil,  a  pledge  which  she  ever 
afterwards  religiously  kept. 

Matilda  was  only  about  sixteen  years 
of  a^)  when  both  ner  parents  were  cou- 
Teyed  to  their  last  home.  The  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  for  several  years ; 
when,  m  1093,  Malcolm,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  unpopularity,  and  tnc  dan- 
gerous illness  of  William  Eufus,  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  fifth  time,  to  ravage 
Korthumberland  with  fire  and  sword. 
After  several  encounters,  he  laid  siege  to 
Alnwick  Castle,  where  the  besieged, 
being  reduced  to  extremities,  offered  to 
surrender,  on  condition  that  the  Scot- 
tish King  should  receive  the  keys  in 
person.  This  request  being  acceded  to, 
a  knight,  in  complete  armour,  stood 
within  the  walls,  and  on  bended  knees 
presented  the  keys  on  the  top  of  a  lance. 
tut  when  Malcolm  put  out  ids  arm  to 
reach  them,  the  knight  thrust  the  point 
of  the  lance  through  the  bars  of  his 
helmet  into  his  eye,  and  inflicted  a  wound 
in  his  brain,  of  which  he  instantly  died. 
On  beholding  this  treachery,  the  Scotch 
rushed  forward  to  avenge  their  king,  but 
they  were  beaten  back  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  in  the  mclcc,  Malcolm's  eldest 
son,  Henij,  was  slain. 

There  is  a  legend  extant,  that  the 
knight,  who  so  treacherously  murdered 
Malcolm,  was  afterwards  named  Pierce- 
eye,  and  that  he  is  the  progenitor  of 
the  Northumberland  family  of  Picrce- 
eye,  since  corrupted  into  that  of  Percy. 

Margaret  lay  on  the  couch  of  death, 
when  her  youthful  son  Edgar  arrived  in 
breathless  naste  with  the  sad  news  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  royal  sire  and 
brother.  The  widowed  queen  bore  the 
shock  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. As  she  nobly  braved  the  ago- 
nies of  body,  she  pressed  to  her  lips  the 
celebrated  black  cross,  the  most  precious 
relic  of  her  royal  Saxon  ancestors,  and 
committed  her  danghtcrs  to  the  spiritual 
care  of  her  religious  confessor,  Turgot, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  place  them 
in  the  convent  of  which  her  sister 
Christina  was  abbess.  When,  after 
Clanking  God  for  afflicting  her  with 
SMntal  as  well  as  bodily  suffering  in  the 
hour  of  death,  as  thereby  she  trusted  to 


enter  the  next  woild  more  folly  purified 
firom  the  corruption  of  this,  rtie  a^ressed 
a  short  eloquent  prayer  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  expurcd.  Behind  her, 
she  left  a  character  so  illustrious  for  piety 
and  benevolence,  that  the  church  of  Kome 
canonized  her ;  and  although  her  greatly 
revered  shrine  was  destroyed  at  &e  Ee- 
formation,  so  dear  was  her  memory  to 
the  nation,  that,  to  this  daj,  the  name 
of  Margaret  is  hallowed  with  fondness 
by  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Malcolm, 
his  illegitimate  brother,  Donald  Bane, 
usurped  the  throne,  and  ordered  all  the 
English  exiles,  including  Malcolm's  chil- 
dren, to  quit  Scotland  on  pain  of  death. 
Edgar  Atheling  conveyed  the  royal  or- 
phans to  Engkmd,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  dyin^  wish  of  his  sister  Margaret,  he 
placed  his  nieces  Matilda  and  Mary  in 
the  convent  at  Rumsey,  under  the  charge 
of  their  aunt  Christina,  who  shortly  af- 
terwards removed  to  the  abbey  at  Wilton, 
whither  the  sister  princesses  were  at  the 
same  time  conveyea. 

The  abbeys  both  of  Wilton  and  Bum- 
sey  were  royal  foundations,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Black  Benedictines.  Wil- 
ton Abbey  was  founded  by  Alfired  the 
Great,  and  in  it  most  of  the  Saxon 
princesses  were  afterwards  educated. 
The  abbey  of  Ilumsey  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward the  Martyr  in  972,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Elfrida.  Like  that 
of  Wilton,  it  was  generally  governed  by 
an  abbess  of  the  royal  Saxon  line. 

The  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
conventual  establishments  in  the  eleventh 
centuiy,  appears  to  have  been  most  ex- 
cellent. !Nor  was  the  teaching  confined 
to  the  inmates  of  the  cloister,  as  nearly 
every  high-bom  damsel  received  the  les- 
sons of  her  youth  in  the  school  of  a  con- 
vent. Besides  reading  in  the  ycmacular, 
the  Latin,  and  other  .tongaes,  the  fiiir 
pupils  were  taught  to  excd  in  writing, 
drawing,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  fine  needle  work, 
and,  above  all,  that  important  branch  of 
conventual  education,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

During  Matilda's  residence  in  the 
English  convents,  she  received  an  edu- 
cation befitting  the  consort  of  an  £u- 
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Topean  monarch.  But  in  this  life  of  se- 
elurion  she  appears  to  hare  ^o]red  but 
Httle  liappineflB.  Her  aunt  (jiinstina's 
nnceafling  efforts  to  induce  her  to  take 
the  yeil,  a  measure  which  she  had  de- 
termined not  to  adopt,  greatly  disauieted 
her  mind,  and  she  was  peisonaliy  en- 
dangered by  the  malice  of  a  Norman 
knight,  who  told  William  Rufus  that 
Edgar  had  brought  his  sister's  children 
to  England,  only  with  a  yiew  to  dispossess 
theNormans  of  the  crown.  But  the 
Bel  Khig,  who,  despite  the  Ticiousncss  of 
his  character,  had  always  treated  both 
Edffar  Athe^g  and  his  adopted  orphans 
with  kindness,  disre^^arded  the  malicious 
report,  and  the  officious  mischief-maker 
was  for  his  foul  scandal  challenged  and 
•lain  in  tingle  combot  by  Edgar's  friend, 
Arthur  Ethelbert. 

Whilst  Matilda  was  an   inmate  of 
Wilton  Abbey,  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
then  a  widower,  arrived  in  England,  and 
after  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Wuliam  Bufds,  proffered 
her  his  hand  in  marriage.     But  she  re- 
jected the  <^er  of  the  '*  grandfather 
wooer,"  as  she  humorously  styled  the 
mature  suitor,  with  scorn,  and  declared 
she  would  rather  take  the  veil,  abhorrent 
as  it  was  to  her,  than  consent  to  so  un- 
suitable a  match.     Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  William  Warren,  a 
powerful  baron,  and  a  nephew  to  the  Red 
King,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and, 
singular  to  relate,  young,  handsome,  and 
wealthy  as  he  was,  she  no  more  fayoured 
his  suit  than  that  of  his  graye  predeces- 
sor, the  Duke  of  Brittany ;   her  excuse 
being,  that  she  intended  shortly  to  take  the 
yeiL    It,  however,  appears  probable  that 
her  real  motive  for  rejecting  the  Earl's 
addrrases,  was  the  secretpassion  she  en- 
tertained for  the  young  Frince  Henry  of 
Normandy,  a  passion  which  doubtless 
was  encouraged  to  the  full  b^rher  priest 
and  guardian,  Turgot,  who,  being  a  deep- 
thinking,  clear-sighted  Saxon,  at  once 
pcrceivwl  the  advantages  that  would  ac- 
cnic  to  his  suffering  countrymen,  by  the 
union  upon  the  throne  of  the  royal  Saxon 
and  Norman  lines. 

At  this  period  Henry  was  exceedingly 
poor ;  income  he  had  none,  and  his  sole 
dependence  was  on  his  capricious  brother, 


the  Red  King.  Like  his  kindred,  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and,  for 
lack  of  a  horse,  pursued  the  game  on 
foot.  From  this  circumstance,  Warren, 
and  other  wealthy  nobles,  sarcastically 
nicknamed  him  Deer's-foot,  an  insult 
which  he  never  forgave.  Henry's  po- 
verty, however,  was  not  the  effect  of  nis 
own  extravagance,  as  his  father,  William 
the  Conoueror,  when  he  died,  left  him 
but  five  tnousand  pounds  of  silver,  which, 
says  the  chronicler  Speed,  so  annoyed 
the  young  Beauclerc,  that  he  remon- 
strated wim  his  sire  for  bequeathing  him 
such  a  paltry  pittance.  **  What,"  said  he, 
**  can  I  do  with  the  nlver,  without  castle 
or  domain  to  support  my  dignity  ?" 

*^  Trust  in  God,  and  patiently  wait  the 
events  of  time,"  answered  the  aying  mo- 
narch ;  **  for  behold,  thou  most  favoured 
of  my  sons,  thou  inheritor  of  all  my 
greatness,  although  to  Robert  and 
William  I  give  the  crowns  of  Normandy 
and  England,  thy  brothers  go  before  thee 
but  for  a  brief  period ;  soon  will  their 
reigns  be  over,  and  all  my  possessions 
and  wealth  become  thine." 

Unsatisfactory  as  this  short  but  solemn 
prediction  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  the 
landless  Prince,  it  was  actually  fulfilled 
to  the  very  letter.  The  rays  of  but 
twenty  summer  suns  had  kissca  the  Con- 
queror's tomb,  when  the  triumphant 
Henry  wore  the  crowns  of  the  united 
dominions  of  England  and  Normandy.^ 

It  is  recorded  that  at  the  period  of  his 
adversity,  Henry  was  Matilda's  accepted 
lover.  But  when,  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, the  fair  princess  won  his  heart, 
history  saith  not.  Probably  he  accom- 
paniea  Edgar  Atheling  or  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  on  their  visits  to  her  at  Wilton 
Abbey,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  converse 
with  her,  and  behold  her  without  the 
veil,  which  she  cast  aside  on  every  possi- 
ble occasion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are 
told  by  a  contemporary  chronicler,  that 
lon^  before  circumstances  admitted  of 
their  union — 

"  The  royal  pair  loved  speciallie. 
But  durst  not  wed  for  povcrtie ; 
Domains  and  lands  none  had  Henri, 
And  Mande  of  Scotland,  fairest  she, 
Had  nothing  but  her  pedigree. 
Then,  Saxous-Normans,  moan  with  mflw 
For  Princess  Maude  and  young  HenrL 
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a  monarch  vhose  re 


^'EKRY  waa  in  tbe 
I  thirty  -  aecond  or 
i  thirCj-lliircl  jeni  of 
1  hia  iig*,  when  the  er- 
j  ring  ^afl  of  Sir 
'  WflltCT  Tjirel  rid 
!  the  ncirld  of  Mb  bio- 
T,  William  Hnfus, 
nas  one  unbroken 
in  of  tyrannies  ;  and  who  wag  so 
little  loTed  or  rvapccted  eren  hy  hia  own 
attendants,  that  they  unceremonlouBly 
threw  his  Blaughtfred  body  into  the  cartof 
a  poor  charcou  burner  that  chanced  to  be 
paasing  by ;  and  in  this  mannci,  without 
regard  «Ten  to  common  decency,  waa  tbe 
toyal  corpse  conveyed  by  the  man  of  aoot 
to  the  city  ot  WinchcBler,  where,  on  the 
following  day,  it  was  hastily  buried, with- 
out any  of  the  nirgcons  ceremony  which 
usually  marks  the  obsequies  of  a  power- 
ful king.  Henry  was  hunting  on  foot 
at  a  distant  part  of  the  rorest,  when  the 
fatal  accident  befell  his  brother.  But 
the  boisterous  breeze  then  blowing  waAed 
the  loud  and  clamorous  shoud  of  the 
Toyal  attendants  to  his  quick  ears,  and 
oTerwhelinedhimwithiuipriBe.  "What," 
he  mnmnglj  muttered,  "  is  it  so,  or  do  1 
dresm  i  Hark  I  again  they  cry,  *  Sufat  it 
dead!  long  b've  King  SolertHoH^  live  King 
Henry  f  BythBorucifiiion!  itiareality," 
it  this  instant  a  courtier  swiftly  eal- 
loppod  up  to  Henry,  and  hastily  dis- 
''- ^,  exclaimed,  "Rnfiiiisnoinore; 


BwiltnesB  away  to  Winchester,  and  yon 
may  yet  out-Cffisar  Breteuil,  tha  n^ 
treasurer,  who  has  declared  for  Bobert, 
and  is  already  on  hia  road  thither,  to 
secure  the  crown  and  the  royal  vealOi." 

Henry  did  the  bidding  of  the  g«nerans 
noble  on  the  iustant,  and  without  otgd 
turning  aside  to  obtain  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  remains  of  his  brother  RiJua,  sped 
to  the  royal  treasury  with  such  Ewifbiea, 
that  when  Breteuil  anivcd  there,  he  had 
already  planted  himself  at  the  door. 

"Many  thanks,"   exclaimed   Henry, 

E lancing  blandly  at  Dreteuil,  "  we  feel 
onourcd  by  your  kindly  anticipating 
our  desire;  you  hsTe  the  keys  of  the 
royal  treasury,  I  presume." 

■'IhaTe,prince,"replied  Brefenil  holdly, 
"  and  mean  to  keep  them  till  the  arnTsl 
of  our  king,  Bobert  of  Normandy,  from 
tbe  Holy  Land,  for  to  no  other  than  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  throne  will  I  resign 
the  crown  and  treasury  of  the  late  king." 
During  this  parley,  notde  aAer  noUe 
was  airivmg,  and  Heniy,  finding  that  hit 
stannch  M^  Bellomoate  aadmaay  other 
of  hispowerfidpartiuiit  were  aronndhint, 
drew  his  nroid,  and  londly  exclaimed, 
"WilliMa  Bratenil,  I,  Henry  of  Kor- 
nundy,  demand  of  you,  in  my  own  righ^ 
the  keys  of  the  royal  tiewury." 

Breteuil  answered  not,  for  as  yet  but 

few  of  Boberf  s  friends  hod  arrived,  and 

hoped  by  silence  to  gain  time,  and 


strengthen  the  unmber  ol 


i.  party. 


|b|)*B,  and  ttcpping  f0nrar<i,  ahautud, 
^(»  tone*  ot  Tehemenl  anger,  "  My  lord, 
Jnu  BTfl  silent !  Did  jou  not  hear  ray  de- 
mmd  I  Qnick,  the  keys !" 

Bcttenil  folded  hia  arm,  and  ititli  i 
■rornfld  scowl,  muttered,  "Nuttiingaliutt 
of  ftircr,  prince,  will  obtain  (torn  me 
•omplionce  with  your  danumble  request." 

"  hy  lie  crncifliion !  dare  you  de(y  mf 
power,  contemptible  chorl }  On,  &iendi^ 
on  I  ^ro  him  not  1"  roared  the  einape- 
■taiei  Henry,  who,  BsnaCed  hj  licQo- 
nonte  and  others,  instantly  atbicked 
Bletcuil,  and  foi(«d  the  keys  of  tha 
trenanry  from  him. 

Immediately  Henry  had  possessed  Mm- 
nlf  of  the  royal  treamie,  u  numher  cf 
Bobert's  partixans  arrircd,  upon  which, 
■■  ibx  dispute  threntiined  to  bu  a  stormf 
ime,  they,  by  uBiveraal  assent,  retired  to 
the  connril  chamber.  But  scarcely  hoi 
(hey  commenced  the  important  dchatii, 
when  tho  populoce  of  Winohoator,  whom 
Henry  had  rampletely  gained  by  ptofiiM 
gifts  and  eitrafagant  promispt,  so  clam- 
orously shouted,  "Long  lira  Henry!  lonf 
Ere  the  Englisb-botn  kinpl"  that  tha 
oppoains;  peers,  to  secure  their  pcrsonijl 
Kfety,  decided  for  Henry,  who  was  im- 
mediately procLuuned  lung,  amidst  the 
maddening  hozsas  of  the  excited  mol- 
litnde.  Henry  waited  not  to  receive  th« 
■dntationi  of  the  populace  at  Winches- 
ter: immediately  after  the  hasty,  ud- 
ecremoniona  funeral  of  the  ill-storrtd 
BnAli,  ho  proceeded  to  London,  where, 
on  the  fifth  of  August,  1100,  only  three 
days  after  tho  death  of  his  brother,  he 
was  coiiBe(Tati.>d  king,  with  but  little 
poBip.in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Mauri  -  ■ 
ffishop  of  London.  Title  to  the  thri 
be  endently  had  none ;  and  it  was  o 
by  promptitude,  judieious  bribery,  i 
Kbiial  promiseB,  that  he  obtained 
pMKKon.  In  Older, therefore,  tom... 
■Mardy  grxp  the  sceptre  which  he  bad 
•a  flagrantly  uiorped  from  hii  brother 
Babart,  who  had  nme  to  chastise  the 
*""■  ■    'a  the  Holy  Land,   he  a 

■Lbeaidea  taking  the  usual  oath, 

abroMte  the  tyrannical  enact- 

!■  of  Ida  Konatm  predeeeeaors,  and 

d  his  intentioH  to  re-establish  the 

1  piiTilegea   instituted  by  the 


la  ConAnoT. 

Immediately  after  Mi  Mnmalioa, 
Haniy  fltrthw  ibaigtiieMd  Ida  popn- 
lidty  with  hia  Saiim  aolQee^ ^Van- 
Bcvndag  hia  inttatww  to  irad  tMRia- 

^^^-    To  lUnioB 

„  r,  imr  Eu  of 
Sooting  ofltoid  BO  <&«!!<■;  bat  Ow 

— "oaljeoMcat  to  beeoBS  Ui  «oa- 
eoaditian  OatkefiHatadackn- 


the  nml  anthori^  v^m  oat 
amedilTsnnandaiul  anedi  tntSmrr 
ore  baftec  tte  nral  ant 


the  clergy  and  tha 
t—r—,  the  learned  *"«»<"',  whom  the 
onyielding  Bed  King  tutd  driren  from 
the  archbishoprio  of  Cantcsbnrr  to  seek 
r^uge  at  Lyons,  preatbg  bim  to  retom 
without  deiay.  AnselmMieyed  the  royal 
mandate,  but  fimnd  tha  caae  such  an  im- 
portant and  difficult  one,  that  he  oon- 
Toked  a  solemn  conndl  of  prelatea  and 
nobles  to  determine  the  might;  <)nestian. 
Before  Ihii  onmcil  waa  tiie  imwilling 
Mattldft  examined.  She  eonb  ~'  ""' 
her  anntOhriatina  had  many  til 


;  that  A 


residonce  in  the  nunnenes  of  Bumiey 
and  Wilton,  she,  in  oommon  with  other 
English  ladies,  assumed  it  to  preserve 
her  honour  bom  the  rathlesa  attacks  of 
the  Normans,  and  that,  nnder  a  pretence 
of  haiisg  devoted  herself  to  the  church, 
■he  hod  excused  herself  from  accepting 
more  than  one  eliptde  offer  of  mai' 

"But,"    demanded   the  Aichhiahop 
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Anaelm,  '^have  you  ever  Toluntarilj 
sworn  to  dcTote  yourself  to  God  and  his 
Iloly  Son,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience  ?" 

"  I  never  have,  and  never  will  bind 
myself  by  such  an  oath,"  replied  Matilda 
with  an  air  of  pride  and  firmness ;  ''  and 
in  truth,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  adopted 
conventual  life  only  as  a  necessity.  I 
abhor  it ;  and  whenever  left  to  my  own 
free  will,  I  have  torn  oflf  the  veil,  and 
trampled  it  under  my  feet,  as  a  thing  to 
be  despised." 

"  One  more  Question,and  I  have  done," 
said  the  learned  archbishop.    **■  Did  your 

?iarent8  ever  vow  to  dedicate  your  life  to 
Jod?" 

"  Never,"  answered  the  princess. 

The  council  was  satisfiea  with  these 
explanations,  and  declared  that ''  Matilda 
Atheling,  havinn^  neither  pledged  nor 
connected  herself  with  any  religious 
sisterhood,  she  was  free  to  marry  the 
king." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  favourable 
decision  of  the  council  at  Lambeth,  the 
celebration  of  the  royal  union  did  not 
immediately  take  place.  On  quitting 
Wilton  nunnery,  Matilda  heard,  to  her 
disgust  and  astonishment,  of  Henry's 
amours  with  Nestor,  the  captivating 
daughter  of  Kus  ap  Tudor,  Mnce  of 
Wales,  and  numerous  other  mistresses, 
by  whom  he  had  about  twenty  natural 
children;  sho  now,  therefore,  hesitated 
before  entering  into  holy  matrimony  with 
one  so  inconstant.  The  delay,  however, 
so  troubled  the  Saxon  nobles,  tliat  they 
afforded  her  no  peace  until  she  consented 
to  forego  her  scruples. 

"  Oh,  most  beautiful  and  beneficent 
of  princesses !"  said  they,  "  thou  on 
whom  depends  the  uprising  of  our  na- 
tion's honour,  we  beseech  thee  to  wed 
our  good  King  Henry,  and  so  change 
the  enmity  between  the  Saxon  and  the 
Norman  races  into  love,  and  restore  peace 
andplenty  to  the  land." 

Tnis  and  other  similar  earnest  entrea- 
ties 80  moved  the  warm  heart  of  the 
good  Matilda,  that  on  Sunday,  the  ele- 
venth of  November,  1100,  her  marriage 
and  coroEAtion  were  solemnized  by  Arcn- 
biahop  Aniielm,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Tho  inaugnntion  of  Matilda  was  ac- 


companied with  more  pomp  and  gouges 
ous  ceremony  than  was  the  previoos  co» 
Tonation  of  her  royal  lord,  Henry.  All 
London  and  Westminster  were  out  of 
doors  on  that  auspicious  day;  and  al- 
though the  hoavens  lowered  and  gently 
wept  on  the  passii^  pageant,  the  huzzas 
ana  the  bright  smues  of  the  multitude 
dispelled  the  gloom  and  lightened  the 
hearts  of  all  present.  The  church  at 
Westminster  was  crowded  with  the  no- 
bles of  the  land  and  their  superbly-dighted 
ladies.  The  pompous  proceedings  were 
opened  by  Archbishop  Anselm,  who  ut- 
tered from  the  pulpit  a  histonr  of  the 
proceedings  of  tne  synod  that  had  pro- 
nounced Matilda  free  to  marry,  and  con- 
cluded by  exclaiming,  ill  a  loud,  dear 
voice,  "  Does  any  one  object  to  this  de- 
cision.^ if  so,  let  him  now  speak  out,  or 
ever  after  hold  his  peace."  A  protracted 
pause  followed  this  narangue,  aft^  which 
the  universal  assent  of  the  assembly  burst 
forth  in  a  long,  loud  shout  of  approba- 
tion. The  learned  prelate  then  descended 
from  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  hands  Ma- 
tilda was  united  in  holy  wedlock  to  the 
king,  and  immediately  afterwards  crowned 
queen-consort  before  the  brilliant  as- 
sembly. 

On  Matilda's  exaltation  to  the  throne, 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  foreign- 
ers, as  scarcely  an  Anglo-Saxon  had  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  court  circles  of  the 
Norman  monarchs;  and  although  she 
was  the  people's  idol,  many  of  the  Nor- 
man courtiers  and  nobles  despised  her, 
because  she  influenced  her  royal  husband 
in  favour  of  the  Saxons ;  whilst  the  monl 
restraint  she  had  imposed  on  the  court 
so  annoyed  them,  that  they,  in  derisioii, 
named  her  *^  the  Saxon  woman."  Little, 
however,  did  Matilda  heed  their  sooff- 
ings :  with  a  worthy  purity  of  purpose 
and  honesty  of  heart,  she  spumed  vice 
from  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  afforded 
queenly  encouragement  to  learning,  re- 
bgion,  and  refinement.  A  munificent 
patroness  of  literature  and  art,  her  su- 
perb residence  at  Westminster  was  ever 
thronged  with  minstrels  or  trouviers,  and 
learnt  derks,  whose  songs  and  recitals 
afforded  her  infinite  pleasure;  and  we 
may  presume  that  she  was  a  Latin  scho- 
lar, aa  to  her  the  learned  Hildeberti 
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to  wuidering  minstr^  and  lin^g  derka 
that  obtaiDM  for  the  Saion  qaeen  ttut 
kudable  inniAme  the  "eood,"  but  her 
unbounded  iind  BelC-ucrificiBg  chscitj  to 
the  welt  poor,  snd,  above  iR.  her  hnini- 
lutJMl  in  w  frequently  casting  off  the 
pinnp  of  TojalCr,  and  entering  the  dtmk 
priBon  and  rodehoiel  to  dreea  the  vounds 
of  the  maiined,  and  tiBbrd  medioJ  snc- 
coor  and  Bpintosl  consdation  to  the 
diKued  and  the  pennileaa. 

It  was  foT  these  deeds  of  Tirtne,  and 
for  her  having  mored  the  king  to  enact 
latti  vhidi  proteotad  the  honest  met- . 


chant  and  artifleer  &om  opprenou  and 
robbery,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  gentler 
mould  &om  the  outrage  of  the  orerbew- 
ing  Norman,  that  the  people  so  adored 
the  qoeen,  that  although,  in  compliment 
to  her  godfather,  the  Doke  of  Normuidj, 
■he  una  called  Matilda,  they  more  coni- 
moiilv  Etjled  her  £ditha.  a  name  dmr  to 
the  Saiona,  who  Btill  fondly  cherished 
the  memory  of  their  hut  queen  of  th« 
blood  of  Alfred,  I^ditha,  conaort  of  £d- 
naid  the  Confessor,  and  vbich,  according 
to  some  historians,  she  received  at  tha 
baptiamal  font  at  a  period  prior  to  her 
heug  christened  M^da,  arter  the  wi& 
of  tlu  Conqueror. 
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TIT  nine  months  had 
Matilda  the  Oood 
shared  the  Ihione 
Willi  Henry  the 
'  First,  vriicn  Duke 
BobCTt  of  Nonnan- 
I  dy,  having  retunied 
"  from  the  Holy  Land, 
landed  atPortnaouth,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  biirons, 
and  eyen  some  of  the  E^lish  nobles,  in- 
cluding Matilda's  uncle,  £dgar  Athcliug, 
marched  with  a  considerable  hostile  force 
to  WiDcheatcr,  where  ho  drew  up  his 
army  in  battle  array.  But  on  being  in- 
formed that  Matilda  was  then  lying  there 
with  her  first-bom,  William  the  Atbel- 
ing,  who  had  seen  the  light  but  a  few 
days,  he,  with  a  generosity  unknown  to 


uiB  brothen,  relinqniahed  his  project  of 
besieging  the  city,  declaring,  "  that  hii 
hetut  would  not  permit  him  to  commence 
war  by  au  attack  upon  a  woduio  in  chihl- 

Matilda  was  so  pleased  with  thiB  kind 
consideration  of  her  godfather,  that  she 
prevailed  on  the  kin^,  by  the  ^ood  offices 


eemg,  i 
7  the  CI 


a  of 


England,  to  pay  an  annual  pension 
three  thousand  marks  to  Robert.  The 
king  invited  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to 
become  bia  gucet  at  court,  and  Kobert, 
who  delighted  in  music  and  meiry  com- 
pany, was  so  well  feasted  and  entertained, 
that  be  tarried  there  upwards  of  six 
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troness  of  l^ligiotis  houses,  eepeciaUj 
those  deroted  to  the  fiadr  sex.  To  the 
convent  at  the  ancient  and  statdy  abbey 
of  Bwrking,  whose  abbess  took  prece- 
dence of  CTcry  abbess  in  the  kingdom, 
to  that  once  ccliobrated  school  the  nunnery 
of  Stratford,  to  the  conYentual  establish- 
ments of  London,  and  to  the  monastery 
at  "Westminster,  she  was  a  frequent  and 
diligent  visitant,  zealously  preserving 
their  governments  free  from  abuses,  ana 
largely  adding  to  their  endowments. 

Whilst  Matilda  was  cultivating  peace 
and  industry  at  home,  success  crowned 
the  efforts  of  her  royal  lord  in  Normandy. 
At  the  speedily-terminated  but  decisive 
battle  of  Tinchebray — a  large  town  in 
Normandy — fought  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Michael,  Henry's  victory  was  so  com- 
plete, that  he  took  prisoners  the  unfortu- 
nate Robert  and  his  young  son  "William, 
besides  the  Earl  of  Mortagne,  Edgar 
AtheHng,  four  hundred  knights,  and  ten 
thousand  soldiers.  This  victory,  obtained 
forty  years  after  the  memorable  battle  of 
Hastings,  greatly  flattered  the  national 
pride  of  the  English,  who  declared  that, 
as  the  Normans  had  once  been  their 
masters,  so  now  the  husband  of  their 
good  Saxon  Queen  had  conquered  the 
Normans. 

Having,  to  the  fullness  of  his  joy,  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Normandy,  Henry 
returned  in  triumph  with  his  prisoners 
to  En£^land.  Edgar,  Matilda's  uncle,  he 
immediately  released,  and  pensioned  for 
life  ;  his  brother  Robert  he,  with  unre- 
lenting severity,  imprisoned  in  Cardiff 
Castle,  in  Wales,  and  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
tagne and  other  nobles  were  confined  in 
the  Tower  of  London  and  other  for- 
tresses. 

In  1108,  the  king  and  queen  kept 
court  for  the  first  time  at  New  Windsor, 
which  had  formerly  been  used  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  as  a  hunting  castle, 
but  which  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  holy 
architect,  Gundulph,  had  converted  into 
a  royal  palace,  so  magnificent  and  pic- 
turesque, that  it  has  ever  since  been  a 
favourite  residence  with  succeeding  mo- 
narchs. 

In  1108,  Henry  again  went  to  Nor- 
mandy, which  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  the  King  of  France.    During  his 


absence,  Matilda  resided  at  Westminster, 
where,  sorrounded  by  her^splomdid  court, 
she,  by  works  of  charity  Suad  public  uti- 
lity, and  by  firmly  upholdinff  the  Saxon 
form  of  Icgislatmre,  ensur^  the  good 
will  of  the  people,  whose  social  and  po- 
litical advancenient  she  so  loved  to  pro* 
mote. 

Having  spent  the  winter  and  spring 
in  Normanay,  Henry  returned  in  the 
summer  of  1109  to  England,  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  his  queen  and  children. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  court  re- 
moved to  Windsor  Castle,  where  splen- 
did preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  ambassadors  who  came 
to  request  his  daughter  Matilda  in  mar- 
riage with  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth* 
Beauclerc  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  the  wedding  of  the  little  princess. 
then  only  five  years  old,  was  cdebrated 
by  proxy,  after  which  the  youthful  em- 
press remained  with  her  royal  mother  in 
England  till  the  following  year,  when 
she  was  sent,  with  a  magnificent  retinue, 
to  her  imperial  lord,  to  whom  she  was 
immediately  espoused,  and  afterwards 
crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Mcntz ;  but  the  mar- 
riage was  not  fully  solemnized  until  1114, 
when  the  princess,  then  but  eleven  yean 
of  age,  was  again  crowned  with  great 
pomp,  and  afterwards  conducted  to  the 
palace  of  her  husband,  Henry,  who,  al- 
though more  than  forty  years  her  senior, 
treated  her  with  great  regard  and  ten- 
derness. To  pay  the  dowry  of  the  prin- 
cess Matilda,  the  king  levied  a  tax  of 
three  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  by 
which  the  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty -four  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds  was  raised. 

From  this  period  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  frequent  inva- 
sions of  their  neighbours,  compelled 
Henry  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  his  dukedom.  The  English, 
however,  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
mild  but  just  government  of  Matilda  the 
Good,  that  they  rather  preferred  the  ab- 
sence than  the  presence  of  their  king. 

Nothin£^  remarkable  occurs  in  the  an- 
nals of  Matilda's  court  until  1115.  In 
this  year  the  Normans  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged her  eldest  bom,  WilUam,  gene- 
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mUy  styled  by  the  English  <*  the  Athel- 
ing/'  as  heir  presnmptiye  to  the  dacal 
crown ;  after  which  me  king  returned, 
with  his  roYal  son,  then  hut  twelye  years 
old,  to  England,  where,  early  in  antumn, 
he  called  together  that  memorable  conn* 
cil  of  the  nobles  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  from  which  some  histo- 
rians date  the  origin  of  that  buttress  of 
British  liberty,  the  House  of  Gonmions. 
'*At  this  assembly,"  says  Malmsbury, 
<*  all  the  freemen  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, of  whatsoever  order  and  dignity, 
or  to  what  lord  soever  they  were  vassals 
or  tenants,  were  made  to  ao  homage  and 
swear  fealty  to  William,  son  of  King 
Henry  and  Queen  Matilda." 

During  the  Christmas  festival  of  this 
year,  Matilda  and  her  royal  lord  were 
sumptuously  entertained  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Alban's,  by  the  Abbot  Eichards,  whose 
guests  they  were.  The  building  of  the 
magnificent  &bric  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  Matilda,  being  its  most  mu- 
nificent patroness,  she  officiated  at  its 
eonsecration,  which  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  assembly  of  prelates 
and  nobles,  on  Christmas  day,  1115. 

In  1116,  the  king  took  his  son,  Wil- 
liam, to  Normandy,  where  he  tarried  till 
November,  in  the  following  year,  when 
MatUda's  health  being  in  a  declining 
state,  he  left  his  royal  heir  in  charge  of 
his  Norman  nobles,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. After  a  brief  sojourn,  his  affairs 
compelled  him  to  again  embark  for  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  actively  occupied 
chastising  his  unruly  barons ;  when,  on 
the  first  of  May,  1118,  Matilda,  whilst 


yet  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  closed  her 
eyes  in  the  sleep  of  death.  For  seven- 
teen years  and  six  months  had  the  good 
queen  ruled  with  motherly  affection  over 
her  loving  English  subjects,  who  now 
mourned  her  loss  as  t  great  national  ca- 
lamity. The  kinff's  ^ef,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  mournful  tidings  of  the  deatii 
of  his  consort,  was  bitter  and  deeply  dis- 
tressing; but  the  same  circumstances 
that  had  hitherto  detained  him  in  Nor- 
mandy prevented  him  from  honouring 
her  fimeral  with  his  presence. 

History  mentions  so  many  spots  as  the 
reposing  place  of  the  relics  of  Matilda 
the  Good,  that  it  is  impossible,  with  cer- 
tainty, to  point  to  the  site  of  her  grave. 
Tyrrell  assures  us  she  was  buried  at  W  in- 
chester.  Piers  of  Langtoft  claims  the 
honour  of  owning  her  tomb  for  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  and  the  monks  of  Reading 
stoutly  maintained  that  in  their  own 
stately  abbey  lay  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  royal  oenefEictress.  But  the  tradi- 
tion most  generally  received  is,  that  her 
obsequies  were  solemnized,  with  much 
grandeur,  on  St.  Philip's  day,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  ner  body  was  en- 
tombed beside  that  of  her  sainted  unde, 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  that  a  stately 
monument,  which  time  has  long  since 
destroyed,  was  there  raised  to  her  me- 
mory by  the  citizens  of  London,  who,  to 
mark  their  affection  for  the  first  consort 
of  Beauclcrc,  whom  tradition  has  handed 
down  to  us  with  the  endearing  and  ho- 
nourable surname  of  ^^  the  Good,"  annu- 
ally provided  a  pall,  and  oil  to  bum  be- 
fore her  greatly-revered  sepulchre. 
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■'A-  LTH0T7GH     Henry 

the  First  had  bit- 
terly bewailed  the 
loss  of  hie  queen,  Ma- 
tUda  the  Good,  he 
was  for  8  period  loo 
actively  enfraged  in 
protecting  his  conti- 
uentol  pouesaions  from  the  ambitious 

Oof  tho  Fteach  King-.  Louis  (he 
,  to  seek  eousolation  in  a  eecoiid 
rnamnge.  Sut  fierce  and  protracted  as 
this  contest  was,  victory  at  len^h  de- 
clared in  &ToaT  of  the  energetic  Beau- 
clerc,  who  now  ruled  in  undisturbed  pos- 
Bcssion  the  powerful  dominioiu  of  l-.ne- 
kod  anil  Normandy.  The  year  1120, 
saw  Ilenry  at  the  sammit  of  his  great- 
mas.  With  Franco  be  had  just  con- 
cluded a  honourable  peace ;  his  dangbter 
Matada  had  been  crowned  Empresa  of 
Germai^i  and  hia  son,  Prince  William, 
whom  he  had  invested  with  tbe  dncal 
crown  of  Normandy,  had,  in  the  June  of 


the  preceding  Tear,  been  advanlamondy 
contractpd  to  me  illustrious  Alice,  daneh- 
tcr  of  Fulk,  the  powerful  Earl  of  Anjou. 
This  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Li- 
sieni,  in  Kurgundy  county,  and  tiis 
feiuta  and  pageants  with  which  it  wat 
celebrated    only   ceased   in  November, 


twenty-fiflh  day  0 
monfb,  a  day  rendered  memorable  by 
the  fatal  wreck  of  the  Blanche  Neuf,  or 
white  ship,  in  which  Prince  'WilUsin, 
two  of  the  king's  natural  children,  two 
of  bis  nephews,  and  s  host  of  youJQifbl 
nobles  found  a  watery  grave. 

The  royal  fleet,  which  had  sailed  with 
the  king  and  bis  train,  but  a  few  honrs 
befors  the  white  ship  CDDunenced  its 
voyage  of  death,  reached  Sonthamplon 
in  safety,  end  for  three  weary  days  did 
the  monarch,  in  anxious  expectation, 
await  the  arrival  of  hit  son.    The  sad 
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tidings  of  the  wreck  reached  the  court, 
bat  none  dared  communicate  it  to  the 
king.  At  length,  however,  a  youthful 
paffe,  at  the  request  of  Theobald  deBlois, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  whispered  to  the 
inmatient  Henry,  how  the  an&ry  waters 
had,  at  one  stroke,  destroyed  aS  on  board 
the  ill-£Eited  yessel,  deprived  him  of  his 
beloved  heir,  and  blighted  all  his  long- 
perished  plans.  *'  You  must  not  grieve, 
Sire,"  continued  the  page,  "  for  me  ca- 
ta8tro})he  is  not  the  work  of  man,  but 
the  doing  of  the  great  Buler  of  all  destl- 


mes. 


*'  Grieve,  forsooth  f  exclaimed  the 
king,  who,  during  the  recital,  had  become 
greatly  excited.  "  By  the  devil's  dam- 
nation, have  you  been  cramming  ro- 
mances of  heU  into  my  ears,  that  I 
should  become  a  raving  maniac.  The 
hape^  ^  my  heart— the  prop  of  my  crown 
—  my  poor  WiUiam,  dead  !  drowned  ! 
Oh,  my  heart  will  burst!  Yet,  say 
quick,  whence  comes  this  tale  of  woe  i  *' 

As  the  tears  of  compassion  moistened 
the  cheeks  of  the  little  page,  he  replied, 
**  Sire,  beUeve  me,  it  is  all  true  as  gos- 
pd ;  every  word  that  I  have  recited,  you 
would  have  had  from  the  lips  of  Theo- 
bsdd  de  Blois,  had  he  have  oared  to  sa- 
lute the  ears  of  royalty  with  such  unwel- 
come intelligence. ' 

"  Oh,  St.  Mary,  St.  Mary  !  that  I 
should  have  lived  to  hear  this,  exclaimed 
the  king,  who,  overcome  by  the  shock, 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

On  recovering  consciousness,  his  at- 
tendants removed  him  to  his  chamber, 
where,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  he  lay 
for  weeks  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  refusing 
food  till  life  had  almost  given  way.  His 
heart  was  broken ;  and  although  conva- 
lescence returned,  never  once,  even  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  was  his  grief-fur- 
rowed countenance  again  brightened  by 
the  smile  of  gladness.  Melancholy  had 
firmly  grasped  his  constitution,  and  his 
temper  had  become  so  soured  and  hasty, 
that  his  nobles,  whom  he  frequently 
abused  with  unkingly  oaths,  could  scarcely 
endure  his  presence. 

It  was  evident  that  the  throne  being 
without  a  male  heir,  was  the  worm  that 
corroded  the  king^s  heart ;  therefore, 
Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — the 


successor  of  Anselm,  whom  death  had 
snatched  away  in  1109 — and  other  of  Ids 
peers  and  prelates,  advised  Henry  to  es- 
pouse the  far-famed  beautifid  Adelicia, 
daughter  of  Godfrey  Barbatus,  Duke  of 
Louvaine. 

In  1120,  the  king,  with  a  numerous 
train,  proceeded  to  Louvaine.  The  duke 
received  him  with  great  joy,  and  was  so 
well  pleased  with  tiie  munificent  dower 
he  fixed  on  the  fair  Adelicia,  that,  after 
the  betrothment,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  he  willingly 
consigned  £njg;land's  future  queen  to  her 
affianced  lorcL  The  royal  pair,  after  ft 
prosperous  voyage,  arrived  in  England, 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  \  and  the  nuptials 
were   publicly  solemnized,  with   great 

S>mp,  at  Windsor,  on  the  feast  of  Can- 
emas,  January  the  twenty-fourth,  1121. 
It  was  at  this  marriage,  that  an  im- 
portant prerogative  of  me  see  of  Can- 
terbury was  established.  King  Henry 
desirea  the  solemn  offices  to  be  performed 
by  his  favourite  short-sermon  preacher, 
Koeer,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  the  aged 
Balph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  a  great  stickler  for  the  prerogatives 
of  his  see,  claimed  the  right  as  his,  which 
he  enforced  by  calling  a  council  of  the 
clergy,  who  solemnly  pronounced,  that 
in  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
king  and  queen  might  be,  they  were  the 
sole  parishioners  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  This  dispute  delayed  the 
celebration  of  the  royal  nuptials ;  but,  as 
the  chagrined  Beauclerc  found  it  expe- 
dient to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
clergy,  the  learned  primate  performed 
the  ceremony  in  triumph. 

Thwarted  in  the  performance  of  his 
marriage  ceremonials,  the  king  resolved 
that  on  this  occasion,  himself  and  his 
bride  should  receive  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty from  the  hands  of  his  favourite  pre- 
late. The  coronation  took  place  at 
Westminster,  on  the  day  following  the 
marriage.  But  the  old  paralytic  Ralph 
was  not  so  easily  to  be  deprived  of  the 
important  right  of  crownmg  the  king 
and  queen.  Tottering  into  the  church, 
just  as  Roger  le  Poer  had  hastily  placed 
the  crown  on  the  brow  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter, he  stopped  the  ceremony,  smote  the 
royal  circlet  from  the  offending  monarch's 
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head,  and  then  recommencing  the  coro* 
nation  with  due  form,  crowned  and 
anointed  Henry  and  his  fair  young  bride. 

Adclicia,  not  unfrequently  styled  '*  the 
&ir  maid  of  Brabant/'  was  most  nobly 
allied.  Her  father  was  the  lawful  re- 
prescntative  of  Charlcmaene;  her  mo- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fourth,  to  whose  son,  lieau- 
clerc  had  espoused  his  only  legitimate 
daughter,  Matilda,  and  her  father's  bro- 
ther filled  the  pontifical  chair  as  Pope 
Calixtus. 

Like  many  of  her  illustrious  ancestors, 
Adelicia  was  remarkable  for  her  exqui- 
site beauty,  and  her  elegant  accomplish- 
ments. Her  skill  and  taste  in  embroi- 
dery appear  to  have  been  remarkable, 
as  she  embroidered  a  standard  in  silk 
and  eold  for  her  father,  which  became 
greauj  celebrated  for  its  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  exquisite  finish.  History  has 
forgotten  to  record  the  date  of  her  birth, 
and  the  events  of  her  early  years,  but 
the  circumstances  of  her  after-life  render 
it  probable  that  she  had  not  seen  twenty 
sunmiers  at  the  period  of  her  marriage 
with  Beauclerc. 

The  young  and  beautiful  Adelicia  soon 
became  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  bright  aeeds  of  her 
predecessor,  Matilda  the  Good,  she, 
with  (jueenly  influence,  upheld  religion, 
morality,  and  good  order,  and  afforded 
munificent  encouragement  to  learning 
and  refinemenL  Her  court  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  most  gifted  and 
erudite  scholars  and  minstrels  of  the 
times,  and  the  rudely  extemporised  rhymes 
that  had  so  charmed  the  ears  of  Matilda 
the  Good,  were,  by  her  exalted  taste, 
made  to  give  place  to  the  more  elabo- 
rated productions  of  the  graduates  of 
Oxford  or  Paris,  who  could  read  Latin, 
and  whose  works  were  penned  with 
glossy  ink,  and  emblazoned  with  gold 
and  vermilion,  on  milk  white  parchment. 

The  example  of  the  queen  excited  a 
spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the  nobles 


of  her  conrt,  and  the  oondnct  of  the  no- 
bles again  influenced  their  vasrals,  so 
that  at  this  period  nothing  was  so  &sh- 
ionaUe  as  the  pursuit  or  patronage  of 
letters;  indeed,  the  love  of  literature, 
and  the  exalted  taste  of  Beauclerc  and 
his  consort,  scattered  the  seeds  of  refine* 
ment  and  intellectual  advancement  so 
abundantly  throughout  the  nation,  that 
the  civil  wars  of  the  succeeding  reigns 
did  but  retard  the  future  harvest. 

With  a  remarkable  wisdom  and  grace, 
the  youthM  queen  endeavoured  to  con- 
form herself  to  the  tastes  of  her  royal 
lord.  Henry  loved  magnificence,  and 
above  all,  dcbghted  to  see  his  bewitifal 
bride  richly  attired ;  and  Adelicia,  who 
preferred  a  poem  to  a  jewel,  the  qidet 
praises  of  the  learned  to  the  huzzas  of 
the  multitude,  so  gratified  his  deairs, 
that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  thus*  ad- 
dressed her  in  his  cdebrated  Latin 
verses. 

"  Your  crown  and  Jewels,  when  compared  to 
you, 

How  poor  your  crown,  now  pale  7<mr  Jewds 
show; 

Take  off  your  robe,  your  rich  attire  remove, 

Such  pomp  may  load  you,  but  can  ne'er  im- 
prove. 

In  vain  your  costly  ornaments  are  worn. 

You  they  obscure,  whilst  otbere  they  aaora; 

Ah,  what  new  lustres  can  these  trifles  give^ 

Which  all  their  beauty  from  your  ehamw 
receive  ?" 

The  king's  taste  for  animals  had  in- 
duced him  to  enclose  a  park  at  Wood- 
stock, and  form  what  was  probably  the 
first  menagerie  erected  in  England ;  and 
as  the  youthful  Adelicia  was  no  zoolo- 
gist, the  learned  ecclesiastic,  Philip^  da 
Thou,  by  her  request,  translated  into 
Norman  French  a  popular  Latin  work 
on  the  nature  of  animals,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  precious  stones.  Thu  trea- 
tise AdeUcia  studied  with  such  especial 
care,  tluit,  aajs  a  dbironicler,  **  she  could 
afterwards  discourse  about  lions,  bearsy 
and  unicorns,  even  more  learnedly  than 
Beauclerc  himself.'' 


i»» 
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CHAPTEfi  n. 

dt^iaintf  utm  tjl  JMem-MmtHib  mb»,vltdg»d  Urt-  praumptiM  to  tL 
enwB.-**.  marrut  Gti>fi»ii  Ra«tag,n,t—J),M  c/  Wmam  Ciila—StM  of 


g?;^  HOETLY  aftei;   fhe 
v)         rojttl  marriage  had 
.  Wu  ■olemniied,  tiic 

.Jyi  iDcomon  of  tl,. 
"i^  A  V,  ■Welsh  inlo  Chester, 
^  i[i  iriiere  they  commit 
5v  ted  great  ravages, 
-.-led  the  reluctant 
H«TfrMntfaa  home  of  his  new-madi^ 
laid*  to  tlie  fletdof  war.  At  the  head  nl 
mpmrerfbl  ftnny,  he  met  the  itiTaders, 
Hu  first  efforta  -were  successful,  but  i.f- 
terwards  the  craftj  foe  beguiled  bi 
into  an  ambmli,  where  a  part  of  hi« 
men  were  mercueralT  slaughtered,  and 
he  hinuelf  was  forcibly  struclt  on  the 
brcBstplBte  bj  an  arrow,  aimed  fhna  the 
heights  above,  which  bruised  hia  mail, 
but  fortanately  did  him  no  personal  in- 
inry.  This  untoward  event  induced  the 
un^  to  npgociatc  a  peace,  which  was 
conduded  by  the  Welsh  prince  receiving 
hoslaees,  and  a  thousand  bead  of  cattle, 
to  defray  the  eipenses  of  the  war. 

Hemynow baHtcned  to  hig  lonely  con- 
sort at  Winchester,  who  jojfrdiy  wel- 
comed Ms  return ;  but  the  ro  jal  pair  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  domestic  inter- 
conrae  for  only  a  brief  period.  Ifor- 
inandy  was  in  anna,  the  Earls  of  Mil- 
lent,  and  other  Norman  barona,  aided  by 
Ibo  powerful  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anion,  had 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  mvour  of 
the  youthful  WiUiam  Qito,  son  of  Ro- 
bert, their  lawful  duke ;  and  Beauclerc, 
however  unwilling,  was  compelled  to 
name  Adelieia  regent  during  hia  ab- 
sence, and  inApril,  1123,  embarked  with 
(U  ^eed  for  his  continentsl  possessions. 


nicle  saith,  that  Adelieia,  accompanied  by 
Ein^  Henry  and  hig  heiress,  the  Ecnprcas 
Matilda,  then  a  widow,  embaiked  from 
the  continent,  and  landed  in  England,  in 
aepWmber,  1126. 

There  is  amyateiT  in  connectioB  with 
the  death  of  Hatilda'a  imperial  b»^ 
which,  hut  for  its  verification  by  high 
contemporary  aotnoritiea,  would  cer- 
tainly find  no  place  in  the  sober  pages  of 
history,  so  much  does  it  resemble  a  lals 
of  fiction.  Immediately  after  the  pom- 
pous solemnization  of  the  emperor^s  ob- 
sequies, which  took  place  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  May,  1125,  in  the  cathedral 
of  SpireB,  it  was  whispered  abroad 
that  the  fanflral  was  a  steam— in  fact, 
that  the  emperor  still  lived,  and  that 
conscience-smitten  at  the  wicked  life  ho 
had  led,  he,  one  dark  night,  crept  from 
the  bed  of  the  slumbering  empress,  wan- 
dered forth  with  bare  feet,  and  a  eoTer- 
ing  of  only  cosise  cloth,  and  went  no 
one  knew  whither.  By  other  aceounts, 
it  appears  that  he  retired  t«  a  monas- 
tery m  England,  or,  as  some  authors 
assert,  in  Anjou,  where  ho  ended  his 
days,  and  that  before  he  eipircd  bo 
sent  for  Matilda,  who  instantly  recog- 
nized her  dying  lord.  Whatever  reh- 
ance  is  to  be  placed  in  this  romantic 
incident,  cetlain  it  is,  that  after  his  Mi- 
neral at  Spires,  Henry  the  Fifth  never 
ipain  wore  the  diadem  of  Iho  Ctesam, 
ihieb,    indeed,    the    empress    Matilda 
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brought  with  her  to  £iig:land,  together 
with  that  incitimablc  relic,  the  hand  of 
St.  Jamefl  the  Apostle. 

Matilda  quitted  Germany  by  the  ex* 
prcM  command  of  )ier  sire,  and  with 
great  regret;  for  Knglaud,  which  she  had 
left  in  her  early  childhood,  she  viewed 
only  as  the  liome  of  foreigners,  with 
whom  she  had  no  sympathies  in  com- 
mon. lIowev«.*r,  as  quern  Adelicia  had  for 
six  years  proved  childhfss,  Henry  now 
despaired  of  issue  by  his  scconcl  mar- 
riage, and  therefore  view(;d  his  daughter 
Matilda  as  heiress  presumptive  of  Eng- 
land and  Normandy.  Accordingly,  after 
celebrating  the  (  hristmas  festival  with 
unusual  pomp  at  Windsor,  where  Matil- 
da's uncle,  havid,  King  of  Scotland,  was 
a  guest,  i^eauclerc  call(!d  a  great  coun- 
cil of  his  nobles  and  barons,  and  after 
eloquently  dcjploring  the  loss  of  his  son, 
ana  pointing  out  to  them  the  blessings 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the 
undisputi'd  suc(;eH8ion  of  the  widowed 
empress,  should  ho  die  without  male  is- 
sue, he  demanded  their  oaths  of  fealty 
to  Matilda,  as  his  heiress  presumptiv<i. 
Moved  bv  the  clociuence  and  truthful- 
ness of  this  app(  al,  the  proud  barons, 
although  they  had  neverr  before  been 
called  upon  to  acknowh^dge  one  of  the 
softer  sex  for  their  sovereign,  eagerly 
did  the  bidding  of  their  king.  The 
king's  favourite  nephew,  Stephen,  Earl 
of  Mortagne— son  of  tlie  Conqueror's 
daughter,  Adela,  Countess  of  JUois — 
was  the  first  to  bend  hi«  knee,  and  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  heiress,  Matilda;  and 
King  David,  it  would  appear,  greatly  in- 
fluenc((d  the  council,  as  Wyntowni,  the 
Chronicler,  says, — < 

"A  thoiiHand  a  hundred  and  tirentj-seven, 
Since  Mary  bare  the  King  of  Heaven, 
Davy,  the  King  of  Hcotland, 
And  ail  tlie  state  of  England, 
At  London  town  assembled  were. 
The  King  of  Hcotland,  Davy,  there, 
Goropelled  the  states  all  bound  to  be, 
To  the  fair  empress  in  fealty. 
His  iiUter's  daughter,  Dame  Maud, 
By  name,  that  time,  she  was  called, 
On  the  Uircumcision  day, 
This  oath  of  fBalty  there  sware  they.** 

During  her  •ojoum  in  England  on 
this  occasion,  the  Empress  Matdda  con- 
■tantly  resided  with  her  fiather  and  her 


youthful  ftcp-mother,  with  both  of  whom 
she  was  on  terms  of  affectionate  inti* 
macy .  Having  passed  the  spring  months 
at  Woodstock,  the  royal  fomily  removed 
at  Whitsuntide  to  Winchester;  where 
King  Henry  was  gratified  by  receiving 
from  that  most  troublesome  of  his  ene- 
mies, ?'ulk.  Earl  of  Anjou,  a  propontion 
to  unite  his  son,  Geoffrey  PiantageneC, 
in  marriage  with  the  Emnrcss  'U^\A^ 
The  King,  however,  soon  aiscovered  that 
his  nobles  disapproved  of  the  match,  and 
more,  that  his  naughty  daughter,  who, 
with  the  diadem  of  the  Cffisars  on  her 
brow,  had  again  and  a^n  received  the 
homage  of  the  mightiest  of  the  barons 
in  Christendom,  now  spumed  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  simple  countess ;  besides 
the  disparity  of  years  between  horsdf 
and  Geoffrey  was  great,  she  being  in  her 
twenty-fiflh  year,  whilst  his  age  was  bat 
fifteen  years;  and  what  further  aggra- 
vated the  matter,  was,  that  MBtn«C^  by 
all  accounts,  en^rtained  a  secret,  bnt 
most  tender  penchant  for  her  handsome 
married  cousin,  Stephen,  Earl  of  Mor- 
tagne. 

Alike  regardless  of  the  tears  and  en- 
treaties of  liis  daughter,  and  the  frowns 
and  murmurs  of  his  nobles,  Henry,  who 
had  set  his  heart  on  this  marriage,  caused 
the  betrothal  to  be  celebrated  on  Whit- 
sunday, 1127;  after  which,  Matilda  was 
escorted  to  Normandy  by  Robert,  Eailof 
Gloucester,  and  other  nobles.  In  the 
suec(;eding  August,  the  king  followed  her 
thither,  and,  aifter  the  young  bridegroom 
had  been  ceremoniously  knighted  at 
Kouen,  by  his  future  fatner-in-law,  the 
nuptials  were  solemnized  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October,  by  Turgisius,  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Julian's, 
at  Mons,  in  Anjou.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  marriage  was  fatal  to  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  Matilda  and  her  lord. 
Both  were  proud  and  haughty,  and  Ihey 
both  claimed  the  ascendancy — ^the  one  as 
husband  and  ruler,  the  other  as  an  em- 
press, and  her  lord's  senior  in  years ;  in 
fact,  neither  knew  domestic  quiet  until 
1133,  when  Matilda  ^ve  birth  to  her 
first  child,  which  overjoyed  herself  and 
her  husbwd,  and  so  delighted  Beauclcrc, 
that  the  boy,  who  had  Dcen  christcncKl 
after  him  *<  Henry,"  he  called  <<Fitz- 
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ConqQeror;"  and  Baassnaoing  aeoimcil 
of  hu  nobles,  he,  for  a  third  time,  made 
them  swear  fealty  to  the  absent  em- 
mess,*  and  acknowledge  the  infimt  as 
ms  successor  to  the  throne,  in  the  event 
of  his  death. 

Immediately  after  the  celebration  of 
this  inanspidons  marriage,  King  Henry 
retnmed  to  England,  and  spent  the 
Christmas  with  Adelicia ;  bat,  with  the 
coming  spring,  he  was  compelled  again 
to  hastien  to  Kormandy,  to  repel  his  con- 
tinental foes.  William  Clito  had  ^c- 
eeedod  to  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  which 
so  increased  his  wealth  and  power,  that 
he  once  more  endeayonred  to  possess 
himself  of  what  was  so  justly  hi»— the 
erown  of  Normandy — and  bnt  for  an  ac- 
cident which  imezpectedly  terminated  his 
existence,  success  would  doubtlesB  haye 
been  his ;  whilst  disarming  a  mutinous 
soldier,  the  lanoe  pierced  his  thumb,  gan- 
nene  ensued,  and,  fiyedays  i^ter,  he 
died  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  on 
the  twenty-eeyenth  of  July,  1128. 

On  the  death  of  William  Clito,  Henry 
made  peace  with  his  foes^  and  returned 
to  England,  where  nothme  had  trans- 
pired to  mar  the  domestic  happiness  of 
Addida,  or  disturb  the  peace  and 
prosperib^  of  the  nation. 

Henrys  last  yisit  to  Normandy  was 
made  in  1133,  and  immediately  after  his 
embarkatbn,  the  sun  was  obscured  by  a 
total  eclipse,  and  the  stars  shone  out  at 
mid-day  ;  whilst  there  presently  fol- 
lowed a  great  earthquake,  accompanied 
by  hurricanes  at  sea,  and  by  yolcanic 
eruptions  on  land,  which  darkened  the 
daylight,  filled  the  air  with  blood-red 
flames  and  sulphureous  fumes,  and  so 
astounded  and  terrified  men,  that  they 
fiBared  for  their  very  lives,  and  cried, 
**  Woe !  woe !  to  Kia^  Henry !  for  we 
shall  never  more  see  his  face." 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  this  dire- 
ful prognostic  was  ultimately  verified,  as 
although  the  royal  craft  braved  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  king  reached  Normandy  in 
safety,  he  remained  there  till  his  death, 
which,  by  all  accounts,  was  occasioned 
by  eating  too  unsparingly  of  his  favour- 

*  The  second  time  was  in  1131,  when  Matilda, 
baring  left  her  husband  in  disgust,  sought 
nfoge  with  her  sire,  King  llenry,  in  England. 


ite  dish,  stewed  lampreys.  This  india- 
cretion  was  followed  by  indippestion,  which 
terminating  in  a  violent  Kver,  he,  after 
a  severe  illness  of  seven  days,  died,  on 
the  night  of  the  first  of  December,  1 13ft, 
at  the  castle  of  Lyons,  near  Rouen,  in 
the  sixty-eighth  jear  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-sixth  of  his  reiffn. 

On  the  day  before  he  expired,  Henry 
sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Kouen,  and 
the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  Surrey^  and 
Leicester,  and  delivered  to  them  his  last 
wilL  After  desiring  the  payment  in  fiill 
of  his  debts,  and  the  wages  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  ike  remittance  of  all  arrears 
due  to  him,  he  be<^ueathed  his  dominiona 
to  the  empress,  his  daughter ;  and  ex- 
cluding her  spouse,  Geoffirey,  to  whom 
he  expressed  bitter  hate,  from  any  parti- 
dpation  in  his  bequests,  he  named  his 
beloved  natural  son,  Bobert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  protector  of  her  rights,  a 
trust  which  the  honest-hearted  earl  dis- 
charged with  earnest  fidelity. 

The  body  of  the  departed  monarch 
was  conveyed  from  the  castle  of  Lyons 
to  Rouen,  with  solemn  ceremony,  and 
then  embalmed  after  the  rude  fashion  of 
the  age.  Gervaso  of  Canterbury  says, 
it  was  sliced  with  knives,  powdered  with 
salt,  and  {^rwards  wrapped  in  a  tanned 
ox  hide,  to  avoid  the  stench,  which  was 
so  infectious,  that  one  of  the  operators 
died  presently  afterwards.  From  Rouen 
the  Dody  was  conveyed  to  England, 
where,  according  to  Henry's  express  de- 
sire, it  was  buned  with  gorgeous  rites, 
on  Christmas  Day,  in  the  stately  abbey 
of  Reading,  which  he  himself  had  built, 
and  richly  endowed. 

Whether  Adelicia  was  with  her  aged 
lord  when  he  expired,  or  whether  she 

f  raced  his  obsequies  by  her  presence, 
istory  saith  not.  It,  however,  may  be 
E resumed,  that  she  was  much  grieved  at 
is  death,  as  it  is  recorded,  that  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  affection  she  cherished  for 
his  memory,  she  made  donations  to  the 
abbey  of  Reading  of  the  manor  of  Eaton, 
in  Ilertfordshire,  and  the  manor  of  Stan- 
ton Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire,  besides 
several  churches,  for  solemn  services  to 
be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and 
that  subsequently  she  gave  an  annuity 
in  perpetuity  of  one  hundred  shillings  to 
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proyide  a  lamp  to  bum  contintuillj  be- 
fore hii  tomb. 

Although  the  private  character  of 
King  Hemy  was  blotted  with  many 
vices,  there  is  much  to  approve  in  his 
public  conduct.  He  was  an  able  gene- 
ral, a  decp^thinking  ruler,  a  munincent 
patron  of  literature  and  refinement,  an 
impartial  administrator  of  justice,  a  pro- 
moter of  commerce  and  trade,  and^  in 
fine,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  so  good 
a  king,  that  no  man  durst  do  wrong  to 
another  in  his  day.  Peace  he  made  for 
man  and  beast,  whoso  bare  his  burden 
of  gold  and  silver,  durst  no  man  say  him 
aught  but  good." 

After  a  widowhood  of  about  three 
years,  Adelicia  became  the  wife  of  the 
Kind's  hereditary  cup-bearer,  William  de 
Albmi,  Lord  of  Bcrkenham,  in  Norfolk. 
This  lord,  although  unallied  to  royalty, 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  chi- 
valrous barons  in  Europe.  His  grand- 
father won  his  lands  by  deeds  of  arms, 
at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  ;  his  father 
was  a  stalwart  warrior,  and  he  himself 
had  by  early  valour  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Strong  Hand.  The  more  mar- 
vellous than  tnithful  legend  of  how  Al- 
bini  won  this  title  is  thus  gravely  re- 
cited in  Dugdale's  Baronage.  "At  a 
grand  tournament  held  at  Bourges,  in 
1137,  Albini,  after  performing  astonish- 
ing feats  of  prowess,  carried  oflf  the  prize 
amidst  the  braves  of  the  delighted  spec- 
tators. Charmed  by  his  courage  and 
masculine  beauty,  Adelaide,  the  gay 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  invited  him 
to  a  rich  banquet,  and  told  him  how  she 
desired  to  become  his  wife ;  but  Albini 
answered,  that  his  troth  was  already 
plighted  to  Adelicia,  the  widowed  Queen 
of  England.  Whereat,  Adelaide  grew 
80  discontent,  that  she  enticed  him  into 
a  cave  in  her  garden,  in  which  she  kept 
a  fierce  lion,  when  by  means  of  a  folding 
door,  she  thrust  him  into  the  den  with 
the  savage  beast.  But  the  valiant  knight 
had  unhorsed  too  many  sturdy  warriors 
to  be  daunted  by  the  presence  of  the 
blood-thirsty  camivora.  He  rushed 
upon  the  fierce  animal,  thrust  his  hand 
down  the  roaring  throat,  and  tore  the 
lion's  heart  out" 

But  apart  from  romance,  more  authen- 


tic history  repreientB  Albini  as  awiM 
and  talented  Imight,  in  everr  re^eet 
worthy  of  the  hand  of  Englanas  Qiieea 
Dowager,  Adelicia.  By  this  union,  which 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  nation, 
Albini  became  possessed  of  the  castle  and 
honours  of  Arundel,  as  a  portion  of  his 
wife's  dower,  and  he  therefore  assumed 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Arundel. 

During  the  period  of  peril  and  excite- 
ment that  succeeded  the  death  of  King 
Henry,  when,  according  to  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  "there  was  great  tribulation 
in  the  land,  for  every  man  that  might 
soon  robbed  the  other,"  Adelicia  pru- 
dently retired  from  public  life,  and  passed 
her  days  with  Albini,  the  husband  of  her 
heart's  choice,  in  the  sequestered  castle 
of  Arundel.  But  although  she  did  not 
publicly  oppose  the  coronation  of  Ste- 
phen, a  step  which  she  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  right  to  take,  she,  never- 
theless, received  into  her  castle,  with 
open  arms,  the  Empress  Matilda,  who, 
with  her  half-brother,  Kobert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  a  few  trusty  followers, 
had,  in  August,  1139,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  to  dispute  the  crown  with 
the  usiurper.  Stephen  was  then  at  Marl- 
borough, but  on  hearing  of  Matilda's 
landing,  he  marched  with  a  hostile  force 
to  Arundel  Castle,  and  then  demanded 
her  as  his  prisoner.  The  kind-hearted 
Adelicia  told  the  messenger  that  the  Em- 
press had  partaken  of  her  hospitality, 
not  as  Stephen's  enemy,  but  as  her  rela- 
tion, and  that  even  were  the  walls  of 
her  castle  being  rased  to  the  ground, 
the  ties  of  kindred,  and  above  all,  the 
laws  of  courtesy,  would  prevent  her  firom 
basely  betraying  her  guest,  whom,  she 
trusted,  Stephen,  as  a  true  knight,  would 
permit  to  depart  in  peace  to  her  bro- 
ther. 

The  monarch,  moved  by  this  appeal, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  by  a  feai  of 
offending  the  leading  nobles,  who  greatly 
respected  the  Queen  Dowager,  raised  the 
siege,  and  actually  provided  the  Empress 
wim  an  escort  to  Bristol. 

From  this  period  the  name  of  Adelicia 
is  not  again  mentioned  by  the  Saxon 
chroniclers.  But,  accordm|^  to  Butken, 
bodilv  infinnity,  and  a  desire  to  devote 
the  dose  of  her  life  to  God,  iodneed  her. 
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in  1150,  to  serer  the  ties  of  conjugal 
and  maternal  loTe,  and  withdraw  from 
the  gandy  glitter  of  the  world,  by  enter- 
ing the  Gonyent  of  Affligham,  in  Flan- 
ders, where  she  died  on  the  ninth  of 
April,  1152.  Her  lord,  Albini,  Buryiyed 
her  looig  enough  to  conduct  the  peaceful 
negociations  between  Stephen  and  jovaie 
Plantagenet,  which  happily  terminated 
the  evm  war  that  for  upwards  of  fifteen 
years  had  rendered  England  a  land  of 
Uoodand  deaoktioiu 


By  her  marriage  with  Albini,  Adelida 
became  the  mother  of  seyen  children,  aJl 
of  whom  suryiyed  her.  The  eldest  bom, 
William,  Earl  of  Arundel,  became  an 
eminent  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second.  Alice,  the  fifth  bom,  was 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Anger.  Of  Bey- 
ner,  Henry,  and  Godfrey,  whose  suc- 
cessiye  births  followed  that  of  William, 
history  saith  not.  The  two  last  bom, 
Oliyia  and  Agatha,  were  both  buried  at 
Bozgroye,  near  ArundeL 
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if  8  neither  the  djiiig 
'  Elnp  Uenry  nor  hit 
;  daa^htcr,  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  eus- 
,  petted  thfl  fidelity  of 
1  Karl  Stephen,  who, 
;  with  all  tlie  scni- 
ico  of  ainceritj, 
jTer  the  death- 
if  his  wielc,  they  took  no  precau- 
o  f^uard  ugainst  hia  treacheiy. 
Indeed,  on  the  death  of  her  sire  soEure- 
If  did  the  EiapresB  consider  tbo  thriee- 
sworn  circlet  o(  roplty  hers,  that  she 
took  no  immediate  steps  for  embaikiuv 
for  England.  Not  so,  however,  wito 
the  far-seeing  Earl  Stephen,  for  long  be- 
fore fever  had  closed  the  ejes  of  his  (00- 
confiding  unele.  King  Henry,  in  death, 
had  his  busy  emissarice  secretly  formed 
HD  all-powerftil  party  in  the  land,  who 
waited  but  for  the  auapiciaus  moment  to 
Uiuheath  their  unyielding  avords,  and, 
blmed  by  the  benedictions  of  the  power- 


fullest  prektes  of  the  nation,  Ihnndcr 
forth  the  ery  of  "Long-  lire  King  Ste- 
'  downwiththeEmpress!  doiniwiUi 


thew 


onarch!" 


Immediately  the  life  of  big  roral  imela 
uad  departed,  Stephen  sped  to  Enriand 
with  a  precipitation  that  bettarea  his 
anxiety  ta  ascend  that  ttmine,  which  to 
him  proTcd  indeed  a  troublesome  and  ■ 
tottering  one.  He  embarked  at  the 
small  port  of  Whitsaod,  and  brsTing  > 
wintry  acs  in  a  finil  Teasel,  landed  on 
the  Kentish  coast,  amidst  the  osunoos 
welcomes  of  a  Ihnndcr-storm,  ao  terride, 
that,  says  Malmabnry,  "the  irorld  leeniod 
well  nigh  about  to  be  diaaolTed." 

Dorer  and  Canterbnry  closed  their 
gates  against  him  in  terror ;  bat  disre- 
gaiding  these  inanapicions  incidenta,  and 
relyin?  on  the  distaste  of  the  nation  to 
a  lemue  reign,  on  the  inSnenra  of  hii 
[towerfal  fiionds,  and  on  his  own  pres- 
tige, as  the  most  popular  personage  in 
!t£gland,  he  boldlyposhed  on  to  Irfmlftii 
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imiiirl  i»t  bin  horiMTfi,  ami  wIhihh  fiiiixuiN 
with  tliiffr  myriiiiJ  iroii$<4  jayuiuity  hailf :fl 
htm  M  ihHr  Hifiic*  N'<'  i'^  ffivounihly 
WM  h«  riUitrirMi  by  th<T  KfNN)  tiUxf-rm 
<ff  Wiiii!h<!tit/;r,  who,  in/liji;ii(M;f)  by  hin 
tinithfr,  ll«?firy  <Im  libiiii,  i\mr  btiihif|ff 
fn:«'ly  iulniitUra  him  within  tho  Kuitm  ui 
lUf.  ruyttl  nity,  miiI.  t^i  «;rowfi  hi*  truinl 
fftrinntif  Williain  tin  J'oiit  (hi  h»  Art:Un 
riMtrwrtl  Uf  him  this  knyn  of  tlm  royiiJ 
cMth;,  which  lit  owM  put  him  in  ihimm'n- 
ftii/n  Iff  thif  roynl  jfrw^Jji  iind  £100,000 
in  m«ifif'Vf  n  nuni  ffiunl  in  thu  pn:tM:iit 
(by  t/f  ki^fiit  n  niiliinn  anil  m  hiiir  iinil 
whif:h  hit  MpA^iiiy  i'.%p*mtUid  in  futiln  nt- 
UitniiU  lit  firmly  fix  th«  cr^wii  ou  bin 
UNuniinK  brow. 

MinutwUilf.,  Jluffh  ItifC'^lf  th<i  Ittto 
ktntffit  Ht^wanl,  und  ii  hiH  imrtixan  of 
H(^f(ih«'n'ii.  ftoliimnly  Mworfi  iNifnru  un  hn- 
ft"nibly  of  tbo  iMromi  and  iin-luti-ii.  thut 
Kint;  llKnry  on  hU  disath-MMl  hfui  (Ji»- 
inh«rrit«!il  tho  I'jnpriM  Matihk,  onij  r^in- 
•titut^-fl  hi4  fuvouriti}  m^phirflr,  I'luiJ 
H(4r|»h<m,  hhi  Hticc<Mkir.  'I'hi«i  lioM  NtuU!- 
nKTfit  of  Ilif(o<rf»     w}ifrih<;r  trun  or  fuhKi 

uffnrtUA  th<i  OMfrnibly  what  t}ii;y  mt 
mftf:h  ihrftirMJ,  a  iir<rt<;xt  for  broakini^  tbt 
frfrtlm  of  fralty  tiify  htul  thri(ui  »worn  to 
thn  ihiutrhU;r  of  thf;  iaUt  k'ttiy;.  Atuutnl- 
inffJy  tliA  A ri: iibinhoif  of  ilauUuUury 
ulmilvMl  thf.in  of  tii':ir  vow«,  tirlii'!ii 
he  (Wlnnnl  w*rt'.  nuJI  urifl  voiil,  iin  tbi: 
KH((Ji«h  hail  nfrv<:r  kuiri-n-d  it  wofiijiii  In 
m't/u  ovor  tb*  to ;  uti'l  on  Lb<;  iw<-fiLy-NixLb 
f#f  l>4T<u:rfiUrr,  ibf;  rliiy  d<-'br'.uti;«J  Ut  bin 
tjtuUr  Maiiit,  Hti pb<'n,  ttfUrr  nwioriutr  In 
ti%t4trti  the  i^o'M  luw«  of  tbMuiintiil  Kd- 
ward,  WON  f;rown<:<i  at  Wi'Mliu'iitKiir^ 
aniiilat  tlio  d«:afiruifif(  tt<M;lanitttioii«  of  bin 
faithful  l>»nd<;ni;r«. 

Matihla irf  IWitiIo|/rfif*, Nffiiiitiminalybd 
Maud  of  lUtuhm^ut^  tho  Hijbj<:(:t  of  tbu 
|ir<-«<rift  rn<:tiioir,  and  the  i:oriM«irt  of  HU-.- 
pUiiif  did  not  iirriv<:  in  Knf/rlund  till  lb<; 
nutuiyr  of  iUii  niirr.iu-tl'utpr  ycur ;  wbr-n  on 
TMnUt  .HunrUy,  1  i;}0,tb<:iMili'ninisuition  of 
\xt'.f  /or'fiiali<in  t<iok  jilu(:<;,  ai:(;otn|;iini<-rl 
by  ytiry/-otm  |»a){<-antC|and  Htirr.tti'W-A  by 
h<'arty  aii/l  bin(r-rontinri<;d  njoirinirii,  for 
lUi-.  fK'Opii'  b'!b<'J<l  in  h<T  u  worlby  unt:- 
tMufir  til  Miitibla  tbn  (ioo'l,  wbom;  nio 
raf/rv  tb'rV  atill  fondly  r:b<'rirb<:d. 

Vi:ry  iittlo  ia  known  of  thu  f:(ttly  lif<} 


of  Matihla.  Hhi-  ia  aaid  Ui  havi;  rnrAivMl 
hiT  odijf;ution  in  Ktif^land,  nnd  Ihi;  Ah\it'.y 
iff  lbrritiotifbii;y,  of  wbirh  hi'r  Miotbur 
wuN   a   iiiiini/l':<tit  imtroiifNa,   baa  la-fn 

iKfint<'d  ti»  aa  thu  a<:bo<fi  of   bf-r  cbihl- 
I'Xrfl,  but  tbia  ia  only  r:fi|ij<rtijri!. 

iltr  luoLbf-rf  Mary  of  Hrotland,  wua 
tb(!  daii(irbti-r  of  Mub:oifij  r';itiiii«in%  kinf( 
of  tb<!  HintMf  and  aiaUr  of  MuLibU  Ibn 
Ootxl,*  flrat  i:otja«irt  of  jliinry  th<;  I'irat 
of  Knprhind. 

Murv  of  HcoLland  won  inlucnti-d  with 
hfT  <:l(h;r  aiati-r  in  tbi;  myal  nunof-rira  of 
UiitiUMiy  anil  WilU»n,  and  liki:  thu  ^inhI 
Matihiu,  ah<;,  in  tb<:  blf>oin  of  hi;r  riiaiibn- 
bwHl,  r<rai)fn<:d  tbirai-irliuiioti  of  tbi;  i:loiati:r 
for  tboi!ndiuirnii-nta  of  tb<r  tiittrri<-d  aluti:. 
In  iMini|f}iafif:ii  with  tbowiab  of  Imt  bro- 
tb(;r-in-law,  Kinff  il<;nry,  abo  yrnvn  hor 
bund  in  iiiarriai^ii  to  KuaUuii!,  (lount  of 
Koidof(iii!,  a  kni((bt  n'oownirft  for  di'iila 
of  isbivulrv  in  thu  llol^r  I«aud,  and  ii|fiai- 
ai'aaor  of  lar|(i!  latuti-a  in  Fjmi:x  in  aildi- 
tiontotbiMMiunty  of  lioulowif:.  atid  whoao 
brotbi'raf  (jialfriTy  and  Kaldwin,  buil  atir- 
c^iaaiviJy  woru  thu  warrior  crown  of  Jo- 
ruaulim. 

Matilda  of  Itouloj^ii;,  thi;  hut  of  tb« 
A niclo- Norman  Qiifrcita  of  Kn^lundf  waa 
tho  aidi;  oflaiMinpr  of  tbn  niarria{(i;,  awl 
lii;uiirb-n:,  iH-inp;  d<-airoiiN  t<iNirf:uiit  lobia 
own  kindn:d  tbi;  viiJuhIjIh  pimiM-ftiiltMia  to 
wbi'-b  ab«  wan  inbiritiix,  p^uv*-  Ut-r  in 
iri<ifrinpri;Uibia  iav</iiriU:n<jdii;wHti-|fbi-n, 
tb<:n  Kail  of  hloia. 

AfU-r  IxirifT  |ir<:viounly  kni^rbf^-d  by 
hilt  iinrb:  Jh-nry,  KU'iflii-n  fririt^bt  va- 
liantly at  tb«:  fainorin  battlo  of  'i'ln'bc- 
brayi',  ivb(r<\  baviofr  tiikcn  tbi;  Ciniiil  of 
Moitap;^n<;  |ii'ia<in(:r,  bf:  rnuivtti  tb<;  tilb-a 
and  landa  of  Mortafrnc ;  and  on  biii  mar- 
ria^o  with  Matilda,  ivliirb  probubly  took 
lilai;i)  in  lll<(,  h<;,  in  b<:r  lif/rbt,  b<'::iin<! 
i/Oiint  of  Douloprnt;. 

On  lb<:  r<  turn  of  Kin;r  Ifmrv  fioiri 
Normandy,  in  1 1 '/O,  Kti-jdw-n  inirjink'd 
on  Ixiaid  tin:  futid  fi^hifa  A'Ai/y ,  Imt  \n  t 
i:<'ivin|f  that  bot.b  Ibc  j/aiiii<-ii){<-fii  and  Lb<! 
rn:w  wi-ri;  yoiinfr,  b<:ad«trofi(r,  and  ad* 
du'ti-d  to  riot.oim  raforininpr,  Ii<-,  wiUi 
otb<-r  prnd' nt  nobl'-c.,  l<-it  IIk;  v-kciI,  lii- 
i-laiifi(/  tb:it  f.ij':li  roinpaiiy  prruilly  ill' 
i:tfttnii\  Du:  |»<-nlii  of  t.bi:  voyap;<;,  il;id 
lli.-niy'n  Im  ir,  Williiini,  airtro  aiidia<:n}i:tly 
*  H*:p.  Unr  SHi-.tutiir. 
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on  this  occasion  as  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of 
Blois,  ho  probably  would  haye  lived  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  Kngland.  His  loss, 
however,  was  no  unhappy  event  for  the 
nation,  as  Hrompton  says  he  was  so  hard- 
hearted and  haughty-minded,  that  he 
threatened  if  ever  ho' became  king  of  the 
Knglish  lie  would  make  them  draw  the 
plough  lik(;  oxen. 

The  London  nisidencp  of  Stophon  and 
his  consort  M  atilda  was  that  impregnable 
fortress  th(5  Towc^r  Royal,  situate  on  the 
spot  which  now  forms  the  little  hme  so 
named,  lying  between  Cheapsido  and 
Watling  Street. 

When  King  Henry  died,  his  daughter 
the  Empress  was  in  Anjou,  nursing  her 
sorely  sick  husband,  hut  early  in  1136, 
Oeoffrey  became  convalescent,  and  King 
Stephen,  to  render  futile  the  probable 
efforts  of  the  Kmpress  to  recover  her  lost 
crown,  now  that  Ikt  hands  were  unfet- 
tered, signed  a  charter  confirming  the 
rights  and  privilc^ges  of  the  church,  abo- 
lisning  Danctjdt^  repealing  the    severe 

Same  and  forest  laws  of  his  Norman  pre- 
ecessors,  and  generally  restoring  the 
Sax(m  laws  of  King  Kaward.  Jiut  as 
this  liberal  ])oliey  was  only  pursued  by 
the  newly-elected  monarch  to  secure  his 
seat  on  the  throne,  he  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  restored  the  abomina- 
ble Norman  game  laws,  and  on  the  de- 
mise of  ( 'orbet,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
seized  on  the  princely  revenues  of  that 
see.  Thes(j  early  violations  of  the  so- 
lemnly signed  charter  by  the  king  of 
their  own  eU^ction,  so  greatly  offended 
the  clergy  and  the  barons,  that  the  latter 
forthwith  built  and  fortified  upwards  of 
a  thousand  castles,  which  they  filled  with 
sturdy  warriors,  all  ready  to  join  in  battle 
strife  when  the  day  should  arrive,  that 
Jvngland's  circlet  of  royalty  must  be  won 
ana  lost  by  force  of  arms. 

Soon  was  Stephen  convinced  of  the 
error  he  had  committed  by  permitting 
the  rude  barons  to  thus  fortify  the  land 
with  strongholds,  that  rendered  them  al- 
most imlepondent  of  the  crown,  l^ald- 
win  de  Bodvcn,  Farl  of  Devonshire,  to 
whom  he  had  denied  some  slight  favour, 
■fitoally  told  him  to  his  face  that  he  was 
an  Qsuipor,  whom  ho  would  no  longer 
obej.    Irritated  at  this  insolence,  Ste- 


phen proceeded  in  peraon  to  chaftlse 
lialdwm,  and  in  the  meantinie  theWdsh 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  tiie  eomitties 
bordering  on  their  territory ;  and  David, 
King  of  the  Scots,  under  the  pretence  of 
revenging  the  wrongs  of  his  niece,  the 
Empress,  plundered  the  northern  conn- 
tries  with  a  band  of  barbarians. 

After  concluding  a  hasty  peace  with 
the  Welsh,  Stephen  marched  to  the 
North.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Car- 
lisle, but  fought  not,  as  the  monarchs 
agreed  to  a  truce  of  peace,  by  which  Car- 
lisle and  Doncaster  were  resigned  to  the 
Scotch  king,  and  tho  earldom  of  Hun- 
tingdon to  his  son  Prince  Henry,  who 
did  homage  to  Stephen  for  thoee  fieft  in 
England,  in  lieu  of  David  his  &iher, 
who  would  not  violate  the  oath  he  had 
sworn,  to  acknowledge  no  one  bat  the 
Empress  as  successor  to  King  Henry's 
crowns. 

In  1137,  shortly  after  the  king  and 
Matilda  had  celebrated  the  Easter  festi- 
val, with  more  than  ordinary  splendour, 
at  Westminster,  Stephen  fell  into  a  le- 
thargy so  nearly  resembling  death,  that 
it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  he  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  on  which,  all  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Empress,  and 
who,  by  promoting  dissensions,  hoped  to 
enrich  themselves  by  lawless  plunder, 
ficw  to  arms,  and  renaered  both  En^and 
and  Normandy  theatres  of  civil  war. 
Not  merely  was  the  standard  of  revolt 
raised  in  favour  of  the  Empress,  hat  for 
individual  aggrandizement,  noble  warred 
against  nci^bouring  noble,  and  in  these 
unrighteous  contentions,  whole  towns uid 
villages  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their 
inhabitants  being  driven  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  forest  recess  or  mountain  fiurtness^ 
formed  themselves  into  bands  of  roffians, 
who,  making  theft  and  murder  their  trade, 
plundered  the  churches  and  public  build- 
ings, and  cmeUy  insulted,  robbed,  and 
slaughtered  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
they  met  vnth.  In  fSigland  this  horrid 
state  of  anarchy  existed  with  bat  little 
intermission,  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Stephen,  however,  on  recoYeringfrom 
his  dangerous  stopor,  used  hia  best  ex- 
ertions to  restore  domestio  tranqoiUitj  to 
his  dominions.  He  first  hastened  with 
hia  infEuit  heir,  Eustace,  to  Normandy, 
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where  Geoffirey  of  Anjoii,  hiuband  of  the 
EmpreflSy  was,  with  a  mighty  annj,  en- 
deavoiirixig  to  obtain  the  aukedom  for 
himself  and  his  spouse.  Here  he  sab- 
dned  his  foes,  not  oy  his  good  sword,  but 
by  the  all-powerful  influence  of  wealth. 
By  a  three-years'  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand marks  of  suYcr,  he  purchased  a 
peace  with  Geoffrey,  who  retired  to  his 
own  earldom ;  and  with  a  golden  bribe 
he  induced  the  King  of  France,  as  lord 
puramount  of  Normandy,  to  receive  the 
uege  homage  of  the  baby  boy  Eustace, 
whose  brow  he  had  cncirclea  with  the 
ducal  crown.  During  Stephen's  sojourn 
in  Normandy,  his  consort,  Matilda,  re- 
mained in  England,  and  although  we 
haye  no  recora  of  her  doings  at  this 
period,  we  may  presume  she  used  her 
oest  exertions  in  rartherance  of  the  cause 
of  her  royal  lord. 

In  1138,  Stephen  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  immediately  proceeding  to  the 
north,  severely  chastised  the  King  of  the 
Scots,  who,  with  banner  unfurled  in 
support  of  the  riehts  of  the  Empress, 
had  again  invaded  Northumberland. 
Whilst  ncr  royal  lord  was  thus  occupied 
in  the  north,  Jiatilda  of  Boulogne,  with 
the  courage  of  an  amazon,  herself  be- 
sieged the  rebels,  who  had  seized  Dover 
Castle,  and  aided  by  a  Boulonnois  squad- 
ron, blockaded  the  fort  by  sea  and  land, 
and  finally  reduced  her  rebellious  sub- 

i'ects  to  subjection.  Matters,  neverthe- 
ess,  daily  wore  a  more  alarming  aspect. 
Baron  aiter  baron  deserted  to  the  cause 
of  the  Empress,  which  so  exasperated 
Stephen,  that  in  his  wrath  he  exclaimed, 
"  Smce  they  have  chosen  me  king,  why 
do  they  now  forsake  me  ?  By  the  birth 
of  God,  I  will  never  be  called  an  abdi- 
cated monarch !" 

Seldom  do  misfortunes  come  single. 
The  revolt  of  the  nobles  induced  the 
Scotch  King,  for  a  third  time,  to  cross 
the  border,  with  an  army  more  fierce 
and  formidable  than  ever.  These  cruel 
barbarians  marked  their  track  with 
blood  and  fire.  By  them  innocent  babes 
were  tossed  high  into  the  air  to  be  re- 
ceived on  the  points  of  murderous 
swords,  with  yells  of  delight ;  and,  ex- 
cepting a  few  blooming  maidens  and 
stalwart  men,  whom  they  drove  like 


cattle  to  captivity,  they  cruelly  put  to 
death  every  mortal  that  fell  into  their 
hands.  1*  or  months  ^d  these  fierce  in- 
vaders devastate  the  northern  counties, 
where  they  penetrated  even  to  Yorkshire, 
without  meeting  with  any  serious  ob- 
struction, as  Stephen  and  his  followers 
were  being  too  hotly  pressed  by  their 
foes  in  the  midland  counties  to  send 
aught  but  pity  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants. 

Thus  overcome,  and  without  prospects 
of  succour,  the  barons  and  the  people 
gave  way  to  despondency,  whilst  num- 
bers prepared  to  migrate  farther  inland. 
At  this  crisis,  the  venerable  Thurstan, 
Archbishop  of  York,  like  a  true  patriot, 
thundered  forth  the  war-cry  a^nst  the 
relentless  Scotch ;  and  well  did  the  old 
man's  zeal  serve  the  good  cause  he  so 
eloquently  advocated.  Inspired  by  re- 
ligion and  patriotism,  all  the  male  in- 
habitants of  the  invaded  counties  flocked 
to  the  prelate's  standard,  when,  after 
receiving  absolution  and  a  blessing  from 
the  Archbishop  himself,  and  solemnly 
vowing  to  conquer  or  die,  they,  with  the 
holy  cross  in  their  van,  and  the  conse- 
crated banners  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Wilfred, 
and  St.  John  floating  over  their  heads, 
boldly  marched  fortn,  and  drove  the 
Scotch  before  them  like  chaff  before  the 
hurricane.  This  fearful  contest  was 
named,  on  account  of  the  holy  banners 
that  the  victors  fought  under,  the  "Battle 
of  the  Standard."  When  night  closed  in, 
ten  thousand  Scots  lay  dead  on  Cuton 
Moor,  and,  in  their  flight,  nearly  all  the 
remaining  thousands  were  slain  by  the 
exasperated  peasantry  before  they  reached 
the  Scottish  border.  The  English  lost 
but  one  knight  and  about  a  hundred 
soldiers. 

The  Scotch  king  was  so  completely 
overcome  by  this  disastrous  defeat,  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  that,  through 
the  mediation  of  Queen  Matilda,  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  her  lord,  that  was 
highly  advantageous  to  both  monarchs. 

Having  subdued  his  foes  without,  and 
greatly  quelled  the  rebels  within,  his 
kingdom,  Stephen  fondly  believed  the 
crown  firmly  fixed  on  his  bro^  Cor  he 
had  yet  to  learn  that  the  throne  of  an 
usurper  is  ever  a  tottering  one.    In  imi- 
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I   that  CTDwn   which,   but   for  ^ 
.    haughty  iotolcnmce  of  liU  royal  rinl,  tha 
Kmprcss,  ho  ueTcr  again   would  hne 
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pintcd,  riturtii  to  ScBtlatid 


SOBFKT,  Earl  of 
Gloucrakr,  hclioring 
the  mumo  nt  fur  stril^ 
ln(;  a  decisive  blow 
aniToil, 
boldly  throw  off  his 
itllLgumcc  to  Ste- 
'        with  a  rhal- 


and  burl  the  naurpvr  from  I 
On  her  arrival,  Stephen's  good  etai 
wero  in  tho  ascendancy,  for,bceidceha> 
\T\g  poescsscd  iiiniBclf  of  the  enornioc 
wealth  of  the  rcfrectorv  Kiehopa  of  Sa 
liabury,  Lincoln,  aud  lily,  b"  '  " '    "'" 


let  the  critical 
was  no  more  fortunate,  fur,  by  permit- 
ting her  to  depart  from.  Arundel  Caatle, 
when  be  might  have  made  her  bis  pri- 
ioaoc,  be  heaped  bti  head  with  a  heavy 
load  of  future  troubles. 

The  landing  of  the  Emprcaa  gave  new 
Mmnge  lo  her  partuana,  who  instantly 
tmftaned  their  proud  bannen  in  her  sup- 
pwt;  hut  whikt,  nadec  the  judicious 
piidiHiw  <^  the  devoted  Earl  of  Glouccs- 
Mr,  hei  araae  WM  dmlj  gaining  strength, 
ttsintnefti  of  flteplian  wore  also  being 


fiirtbcred  by  liia  affectionate  queen,  Ua- 
tilda,  wlio,  having  crossed  the  aea, 
brought  about  a  morriuge  between  ha 
son,  Eustace,  and  Conslancc,  aister  of 
the  French  Eing  —  Matilda  paying  a 
large  sum  to  obtain  the  bride,  and  tha 
French  King,  in  leturu,  investing  Eu*. 
taec  with  the  dukedom  of  Normandy, 
and  assisting  liim  and  bis  mother  to 
maintain  the  ducul  crown  in  i<nH»iu-a  of 
the  purtizuDs  of  tho  Empress. 

AVliiLst  MstildawDA  in  NonnandTf  ^^ 
sent  over  such  a  host  of  liroton  and 
Flemish  fighting  men,  that  afterwardii 
Stephen's  army  won  composed  almost 
whoQy  of  foreigners.  8nc6  an  arrav  of 
foreign  troope  nnturiilly  excited  the  jea- 
lous alarms  of  the  people,  and  Kreatly 
injured  the  cause  they  were  intended  to 

In  1133,  the  opposing  paitica  endra- 
vouied  to  settle  matten  amicably,  bat 
their  efforts  were  vain,  ai  both  Stephen 
and  the  Empress,  relying  on  the  relative 
strengtb  oi  their  position*,  which,  in- 
deed, had  not  yet  been  tested  by  a 
single  encounter  of  importance,  deter- 
mined not  to  relinquish  the  highly- 
tempting  prize  of  England'*  royal  ciiclet 
■--ithDut  a  desperate  strug^^. 

After  a  acnes  of  hot  conteata,  Qia  par- 
ticulara  of  which  belong  ntUuir  to  nil- 
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torytiian  biogravhyto  detail,  Stephen 
was  overpowerea  and  made  prisoner, 
whilst  fighting  with  lion-like  fury  under 
the  iralls  of  Lincoln,  on  Candlemas  day, 
being  the  second  of  February,  1141. 
His  victorious  captor,  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, led  him  before  the  haughty  Em- 
press, who,  with  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
that  will  ever  tarnish  ner  fair  fame,  or- 
dered him  into  close  confinement  in  Bris- 
tol Casde,  and  shortly  afterwards,  under 
a  pretence  that  his  friends  had  formed  a 

1>lan  for  his  rescue,  she  caused  him  to  be 
oaded  with  heavy  irons,  and  shut  up 
in  a  dark  dank  dungeon. 

As,  in  those  days  of  superstition,  the 
hearts  of  men  were  filled  with  dread,  and 
the  bravest  made  cowards  by  everv  tri- 
fling incident  believed  by  them  to  be  an 
evil  omen,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  Stephen  lost  the  famous  battle  of 
Lincoln,  preceded  as  it  was  by  pheno- 
mena and  events  viewed  at  the  time  as 
boding  signs  of  direful  calamity.     First 
came  an  eclipse  of  the  sun — an  alarming 
incident,  which,  says  Malmesburv,  per- 
plexed men's  minds  sorely,  and  lea  many 
to  believe  that  the  king^s  reign  was 
eoming  to  a  close ;  next  succeeded  a  ter- 
rible tempest,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning  so  awfiil,  that  no  living 
man  had  before  seen  the  like ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  that  greatlj-drcaded 
3men  of  war,  the  aurora  borcalis ;  whilst, 
to  add  to  the  already  greatly-excited  ter- 
rors of  the  superstitious,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle,  when  the  king  and  his 
suite  attended  divine  service,  those  pre- 
sages of  impending  evil — ^the  thrice  fall- 
ing of  the  consecrated  wafer  from  the 
himds  of  the  officiating  bishop,  and  the 
breaking  into  pieces  of  the  hallowed 
taper  which  Stephen  held  in  his  hand 
— ^filled  the  minds  of  the  congregation 
with   awe,   and  caused  several  of  the 
king's  barons  to  exclaim :  "  Alack,  alack, 
only  evil  will  attend  us  on  this  day  of 
battle  and  strife  !"     Indeed  the  victory 
on  that  memorable  second  of  February 
would  doubtless   have  been  Stephen's, 
had  not  these   fearfiilly-yiewed  occur- 
rences unnerved  his  trusty  followers,  and 
Impelled  them  to  a  disgraceful  flight. 

Having  secured  her  princely  antago- 
nist, the   victorious  Empress  marched 


without  delay  to  Winchester,  where  sIm 
met  Stephen  s  brother,  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  outside  the  cii^  walls,  and 
gained  him  over,  by  sweanng  that,  ni 
cardinal  legate,  he  should  be  consulted 
in  all  state  affairs,  and  have  the  disposal 
of  all  the  church  preferments,  ana  the 
control  of  ecclesiastical  matters  general- 
ly. In  return,  the  well-pleased  bisliop 
swore  fidelity  to  the  empress  as  queen 
regnant,  but  with  that  significant  reser- 
vation, '^  so  long  as  she  fulfilled  her  part 
of  the  mutual  contract." 

On  the  day  following,  the  elated  Em- 
press was  met  by  most  of  the  prelates 
and  nobles  of  the  land,  accompanied  by 
a  procession  of  monks  and  nuns ;  and 
thus  welcomed  by  chaunting  voices,  and 
saluted  by  the  nchly-blazoned  banners 
of  the  barons,  and  the  hearty  cheers  of 
the  populace,  she  entered  the  venerable 
city  with  all  the  dignity  of  royaltr,  and 
took  up  her  residence  at  that  regsl  home 
where  she  first  drew  her  breath — the 
Castle  of  Winchester.   Here  she  received 
the  keys  of  the  rojral  treasury,  which,  to 
her  sorrow,  she  found  had  been  already 
emptied  by  Stephen,  to  prop  up  his  tot- 
termg  throne,  scarcely  anything  of  value 
being  left  but  the  insignia  ot  royalty. 
However,  she  caused  herself  immediately 
to  be  proclaimed  queen  in  the  market- 
place, and  afterwards  went  with  great 
pomp  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  after  the  performance  of 
mass,  pronounced  a  blessing  on  her  and 
her  fnends,  and  solemnly  excommuni- 
cated his  fallen  brother  Stephen,  and  all 
his  adherents.     Shortly  afterwards,  she 
received  the  homage  or  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops ; 
the  primate,  with  a  remarkable  scrupu- 
losity of  conscience,  to  avoid  violating 
his  oath  to  his  former  master,  having  first 
visited  Stephen,  who,  being  a  helpless 
prisoner,  readily  gave  him  the  absolution 
ne  required. 

When  IMatilda  of  Boulogne  returned 
from  Normandy,  where  she  had  left  her 
son  Eustace  wearing  the  crown  of  the 
dukedom,  she  hastened  to  her  faithful 
adherents,  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
so  eff'ectually  urged  them  to  the  rescue 
of  her  imprisoned  lord,  that  on  the  ma- 
gistrates of  London  being  summoned  to 
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ttiend  a  ijnod  called  at  Winobester,  by 
the  legate  Uenrj,  they,  instnd  of  com- 
plying with  the  wish  of  the  aasembly, 
by  giving  in  their  adherence  to  the  em- 
prcBf,  actually  demanded^  in  the  name 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  the  release*  of 
Kin^  Stephen  before  procee<ling  further 
in  the  matter.  Their  boldness  greatly 
astonislied  the  R}'nod,  and  Henry  told 
them,  ^*  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lon- 
doners to  side  with  the  barons  who  had 
basely  descrtt>d  their  king  in  battle,  and 
were  now  endeavouring  to  drain  them 
of  their  money,  and  embroil  the  king- 
dom in  further  troubles." 

Provoked  by  this  lecture,  the  angry 
Jjondoners,  after  hinting  at  revenge, 
abruptly  departed,  declaring  they  would 
own  no  other  sovereign  but  Stephen, 
and  further,  that  the  church  had  no 
power  by  its  own  individual  voice  to 
choose  a  ruler  over  the  nation. 

Finding  that  her  husband's  brother, 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  de- 
feated the  purpose  of  tlie  good  magis- 
trates of  Lonaon,  Matilda  herself  dic- 
tated a  letter  to  the  synod,  earnestly  en- 
treating the  release  of  her  royal  lord,  let 
whoever  might  be  king.  This  letter  she 
entrusted  to  her  chaplain,  Christian, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  liishop  of  Win- 
chester in  full  synod  ;  but  as  the  bishop, 
after  perusing  it,  would  not  communi- 
cate its  purport  to  the  assembly,  Chris- 
tian boldly  took  it  from  liis  hand,  and 
himself  read  it  aloud  to  the  conclave, 
who  had  scarcely  recovered  from  their 
astonishment  at  Christian's  courage, 
when  the  angry  Henry  prevented  the 
pathetic  appeal  from  taking  effect,  by 
again  anathematizing  Stephen  and  his 
adherents,  and  after  pronouncing  the 
empress  lawfully  elected  as  tho  Domina 
or  Ladp  of  England  and  Nonnandy, 
hastily  dissolved  the  synod. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sorrows  of 
Queen  Matilda  were  increased  by  the 
sad  intelligence,  that  Geoffrey  of  Anjou 
had  Inst  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to 
deprive  her  young  son,  Eustace,  of  the 
dncal  crown  of  Normandy.    However, 

*  The  eitlMiis  of  London,  says  Malmes- 
tarj.  were  ooniidored  u  barons,  and  there- 
fbce  their  Inflnenoe  In  state  matters  was  con^ 


the  loa  of  regal  power  and  statty  galling 
as  it  might  be,  was,  to  the  Qneen,  only 
as^  a  shadow  compared  to  the  cmd  im- 

{»risonmont  of  her  royal  lord,  whose  re- 
casc  she  used  every  nerve  to  obtain,  aid 
for  whose  behoof  she  humbled  hend^ 
by  addressing  a  respectful  and  imploring 
petition,  which  she  herself  presented  in 
all  humility  to  the  haughty  Knqtress, 
promising,  in  the  name  of  Stephen,  that, 
as  he  desired  but  his  liberty,  he  would, 
on  his  release,  renounce  the  crown  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  depart  from  the 
kingdom  in  peace,  and  entering  a  con- 
tinental monastery,  end  his  days  ass 
monk;  the  only  favour  asked,  being, 
that  her  son  Eustace  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  earldom  of  Boulogne. 
These  efforts  of  the  affectionate  Qneei) 
although  seconded  by  Stephen's  brother, 
Henry,  proved  of  no  avai]^  for  the  proad 
Domma,  after  smiling  at  her  tears, 
trampled  on  the  petition  with  insulting 
scorn,  and  ordered  her  to  instantly  de- 
part, and  never  again  enter  her  pre- 
sence. 

This  harsh  inflexibility  was  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  Empress.  In  the 
days  of  her  exaltation  not  a  favour 
would  she  grant,  even  to  those  who  had 
been  most  instrumental  in  raisii^  her  to 
her  proud  position.  But  the  arrogant 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  not  to 
be  daunted  by  one  denial,  again  re- 
quested her,  as  a  favour  to  himself  to 
permit  his  nephew  Eustace  to  retain  the 
earldoms  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne; 
and  trifling  as  the  desired  boon  was,  to 
her  his  good  services  had  so  exalted,  the 
Empress  flatly  refused  to  grant  it.  This 
treatment  disgusted  the  astute  bishop. 
Ho  perceived  that  the  Domina  only  used 
him  as  her  footstool  to  the  throne,  and 
from  this  hour  he  resolved  to  desert  her 
cause,  and  again  favour  the  pretensions 
of  the  less  legitimate,  but  more  reason- 
able sovereign,  his  brother  Stephen. 

Although  possessed  of  the  outward 
semblance  of  royalty,  the  Empress  could 
not  be  crowned  till  she  had  gained  the 
goodifnll  of  the  citizens  of  London — a 
task  by  no  means  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. However,  after  some  delay  in 
negociation,  the  Londoners,  as  an  act 
of  expediency,  opened  the  gates  of  their 
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dty^iA  June,  1141,  andgarelierabeaxtT 
lot  Bol  entiuuiaftio  welcome.  She  took 
im  lier  reridenee  in  the  New  Palace  at 
w  eicminster,  and  as  nothing  now  stood 
im  the  way  of  her  eoronation,  except  the 
BecessaiT  preparation  for  the  grand  oc- 
eaaon,  siie  assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  ty- 
lanniod  sorereign,  or  rather  an  inflex- 
ible despot.  Thus,  whilst  Westminster 
Abbey  was  ringing  with  the  sounds  of 
worimien  all  busy  preparing  the  church 
Icnr  her  reception,  on  her  inauguration 
day,  she,  by  her  own  unjust  seyerity, 
for  erer  droTe  from  her  grasp  that 
■oeptre  which  her  finger  tips  already 
touched. 

The  Londoners  were  the  first  to  feel 
the  force  of  her  ttrranny,  and  the  first 
to  revolt.  Her  coffers  being  empty,  she 
imposed  (m  them  an  enormous  subsidy 
— a  step,  though  pressed  upon  her  by 
necessi^,  higfa^  injudicious.  The  citi- 
sens,  aueady  impoyerished  by  largely 
contributing  to  the  cause  of  Stephen, 
asked  {or  time.  "  The  king  has  left  us  no- 
thing," said  they,  in  humble  accents, 
"  but  if  yonr  majesty  will  govem  us  ac- 
cording to  the  good  laws  of  the  sainted 
Edwara,  or  ihe  charter  of  your  worthy 
sire.  King  Henry,  we  will,  with  au 
q;»eed,  raise  the  required  amount." 

**  Ye  impudent  knaves !"  retorted  the 
Domina,  whose  eyes  glared  with  unre- 
pressed  rage,  "now  dare  ye  mention 
charters  and  privileges  to  my  very  face, 
when  ye  have  so  recently  been  support- 
ing my  foes }  Ye  have  expended  your 
w^th  in  endeavours  to  ruin  me,  there- 
fore will  I  in  nowise  relax  my  demand ; 
and  hark  ye,  knaves,  if  ye  do  not  in- 
stantly fetcn  the  money,  I  will  force  it 
from  ye  at  the  sword's  point." 

The  citizens  retired,  but  not  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  tyrannic  Domina.  At  a 
town  council,  they  reported  her  despotic 
conduct,  which  so  enraged  their  fellow- 
Londoners,  that,  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
they  resolved  to  again  embrace  the  cause 
of  Stephen,  and  with  this  view  their 
deputies  instantly  commimicated  with 
Matilda  of  Boulogne,  who  had  retired 
to  Kent,  the  only  county  that  had  re- 
mained faithfril  to  her,  and  who  pro- 
mised  to  immediately  inarch  to  their 
■opporty  with  an  army  of  stalwart  Kent- 


ish men,  commanded  by  herself,  her  mm 
Eustace,  and  Sir  William  Ypres. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  |;;ood  news,  the 
Londoners  rose  en  maste  m  insurrection. 
Every  bell  in  the  ancient  city  boomed 
forth  the  alarming  war  cry,  and  amidst 
the  clatter  of  arms  and  horses'  hoofs,  and 
the  busy  bustle  of  the  silent  but  deter- 
mined citizens,  a  secret  messenger  has- 
tened to  the  Empress,  and  rushmg  into 
her  presence,  exclaimed,  "Fly  !  lady, 
fly!  all  London  is  in  revolt!  Queen 
Matilda's  Kentish  men  have  already 
crossed  the  Thames !  To  horse  this  in- 
stant, or  you  are  your  foes'  prisoner !" 

Leaving  the  cloth  spread  on  the  din- 
ner table,  the  haughty  Domina  and  her 
chivalric  followers,  mounted  on  swift 
chaivers,  fled  as  for  their  very  lives  to- 
ward Oxford.  No  sooner  nad  they 
cleared  the  city  walls,  than  they  were 
closely  pursued  by  a  number  of  the  citi- 
zens, who,  but  for  the  fleetness  of  their 
horses,  and  the  formidaUe  array  of  their 
stalwart  knights,  would  have  made  them 
prisoners.  Well  it  was  for  the  Empress, 
that  in  this  instance  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  her  councillors,  for  scarcely  had 
she  left  her  palace,  when  the  excited 
mob  burst  open  the  doors,  and  finding 
their  prey  gone,  stole  the  plate,  and 
burnt  and  destroyed  the  furniture. 

The  Empress  reached  Oxford  in  safety, 
but  on  the  road  her  partizans  had  so  de- 
serted her,  that  she  entered  the  city  of 
learning  with  scarcely  a  follower  be- 
sides the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Milo 
Fitz  Walter. 

Inmiediately  after  the  Empress  had 
passed  out  at  the  city  gates,  Matilda  of 
Boulogne  entered  London  in  triumph, 
where  the  well-pleased  citizens  swore 
allegiance  to  her  and  her  imprisoned 
lord.  Having  driven  her  foe  from  the 
capital  of  her  kingdom,  the  Queen  next 
applied  to  her  brother-in-law,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  already 
withdrawn  from  the  Empress  in  disgust, 
and  who  was  anxiously  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  again  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  fallen  Stephen.  This  opportunity 
had  now  arrived,  and  the  purged  but 
powerful  prelate,  having  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen, 
commenced  the  most  active  measures  in 
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her  rapport.  After  publicly  exeom- 
municatine  the  Domina  and  ner  adhe- 
rents, and  absolving:  Stephen  and  his 
party  from  the  anathemas  he  had  only  a 
few  days  prcvioiwly  thundered  a^inst 
them,  he  Recrctly  plained  over  many  of 
the  I 'oniina's  discontented  but  powerful 
supporters,  and  retir(»d  to  Winchester, 
where,  having?  j^arrisoned  his  castle  witli 
sturdy  warriors,  and  well  stored  it  with 
provisions  and  arms,  he  sent  a  private 
m(>8sa{^c  to  (^ueen  >Iatilda,  to  immedi- 
at(>ly  march  thither  with  her  son  Eustace, 
and  all  the  forces  slic  could  collect. 

The  Empress,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  these  dom^s,  did  not  wait  to  receive 
the  advice  of  h(.>r  prudent  half-brother. 
Earl  Robert,  who  was  then  absent,  but 
collecting  all  the  troops  she  could  mus- 
ter, hastily  marched  to  Winchester,  with 
a  view  to  seize  the  Hishop  by  stratagem. 
Henry,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
ensnared,  for  when,  on  reaching  the  city, 
she  sent  a  m(^ssage  to  him,  demanding 
his  presence  on  important  business,  he 
ambiguously  replied,  "  I  ynW  prepare 
myself;"  and  as  she  entered  one  of  the 
city  f[ates,  he  retired  out  at  another,  and 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  castle,  unex- 
pectedly atta(;ked  her  with  such  a  shower 
of  fiery  missiles,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
royal  residence. 

ITiwarted  in  her  purpose,  the  Empress 
summoned  to  her  standard  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  and  laid  siege  to  the  bishop's 
stronghold.  The  faithful  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, her  uncle,  King  David,  of  Scot- 
land, the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  Hereford, 
and  Chester,  besides  others,  obeyed  her 
call,  and  flew  to  her  support,  but  in  the 
meantime  Matilda  of  iioulogne,  with 
her  numerous  adherents,  had  arrived, 
and  assailed  the  Empress  from  without. 
A  hot  warfare  ensued,  in  which  the  mi- 
serable citizens  suffered  sorely.  Pent 
up  in  their  city,  and  deprived  of  provi- 
sions by  the  Queen's  beleaguering  host, 
they  were  famishing  of  want,  whilst  by 
day  and  by  night  their  homes  were  being 
reauced  to  ashes  by  the  inflammable 
missiles  discharged  from  castle  battle- 
ments afainst  each  other  by  the  bishop's 
and  the  Iknmna's  fiery  foemen.  Indeed, 
at  the  tennination  of  the  destructiye 


contest,  the  city  wis  little  else  but  a  heap 
of  ruins,  two  abbeys  and  forty  churclws, 
beside  priyate  dwellings,  haying  beea 
consumed. 

]  or  seven  long  weelcs  did  this  hot  en- 
counter rage  with  unabated  fury.  At 
length,  however,  on  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bniary,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a 
truce  for  forty-eight  hours  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  usage  of  the  church, 
proclaimed,  when,  as  the  Empress  found 
the  ranks  of  her  fighting  men  terribly 
thinned  by  fire  and  sword,  and  food  so 
scarce,  that  famine  was  fhst  doing  the 
work  of  death  amongst  her  brave  Mr 
lowers,  she,  overcome  by  a  dread  of  fidl- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  party, 
sought  shelter  in  flight.  Escortea  by  a 
chosen  band,  commanded  by  the  Scotdi 
king  and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  she,  un- 
der the  cover  of  night's  darkness,  and 
disguised  as  a  poor  peasant,  quitted  that 
castle,  where,  but  a  few  months  previ- 
ously, she,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  had 
fondly  hoped  to  wield  the  royal  sceptre 
with  despotic  sway  over  the  English  na- 
tion. The  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the 
remainder  of  the  garrison  followed  her 
in  her  flight  at  the  peep  of  the  aocoeed- 
ing  dawn. 

Scarcely  had  they  set  out,  when  the 
enraged  bishop  discovered  that  the  royal 
prize  was  eluding  his  grasp;  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  truce  that  he  himsdf  had 
proclaimed,  he  sent  his  garrison  in  hot 
pursuit  of  her.  The  bishop's  troops 
came  up  with  the  fugitives  at  Stock- 
bridge,  where  the  devoted  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester and  his  brave  companions,  with 
the  view  to  gain  all  possible  time,  re- 
sisted the  enemy  in  so  determined  a 
manner,  that  being  overwhcdmed  by 
numbers,  they  were  nearly  all  slain,  and 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  after  a  brave  de- 
fence, was  taken  prisoner. 

Whilst  this  fierce  mel6e  was  going  on, 
the  Empress  and  the  Scotch  Kmg,  by  dint 
of  hard  riding,  reached  the  castle  of 
Ludgershall  in  safety,  where,  after  a  few 
hours'  tarry,  she  was  detected,  and  forced 
to  flee,  swift  as  horse  could  carry  her,  to 
Devizes,  whither  she  was  pursued  by  the 
Queen's  troops,  who  so  closely  invested 
her  tract,  that,  overcome  by  fiitigue  and 
tenor,  she,  to  elude  their  gni^  aaramed 
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BlaoBetlei,  where,  on  euterin^  Out  < 
lie  which  >  few  montlu  preTiaDily  she 
had  left  with  soch  high  hope,  her  ma- 


towa  were  increased  by  the  nd  newa  of 
the  raptiTit)'  of  her  rdiant  and  deroled 


Am  Om  King  of  Sc»tland  had  « 


Englasd  to  Mart,  not  *t  the  lli^t,  bid 
at  the  eipoitod  coroiutiDn  of  the  DO' 
mina,  he  wa*  not  a  little  tonoj^d  at 
the  turn  matten  had  taken,  and  u  he 
had  more  than  once  narrowly  eacaped 
being  made  niaoner,  he  giamj  availed 
himself  of  the  earUeet  opportnnity  of 
fleeing  from  the  dangen  with  which  hit 
too  oMtinate  and  haag)itj  niece  had  for- 
Toundedhim,  b;  recnmiiig the  twiderof 
hia  own  kingilam. 


JluOan 


■  ^^a^ 


CHAPTEE  m. 

tun  til  txchaiigt  Saieri  of  abmeetter  far  Btq^im—Tht 


.. .  J0  SiK/wta  m  dxfyrd — Ser  perUounteapi — Strjojfol    , 

i*r  htir,  Prina  Hmrf—Stbim  «/  tht  Prinet  to  the  contmmt— Death  of  th»  Emrl 
«/  Olautaitr — Th»  Emprtti  r^nqituha  her  ejbrtt  to  oMain  tie  erawn  ef  EngioHi 
—BtrJtKat  return  lo  Normaiiig — Eer  mprovtd  chaTOder—Brr  lu/lf  out  rightt- 
ma  vrkt—Str  Aath. 

lo  threats,  bnt 


OBEHT  OF  GLOU- 
CESTER, on  hemp 
taken  -^ 


in  Eochorter  Caatle,  in  Kent. 

The  mmety  of  the  Queen  to  unhind 
the  fetten  of  her  hcloTed  lord,  induccid 
her  immediately  to  enter  into  negoeia- 
tioM  with  her  prisoner,  and  offer  to  ex- 
change him  for  the  king.  But  as  Earl 
Kobcrt  beliered  that  the  release  of  Ste- 
phen wonld  prove  fotal  to  the  cause  of 
the  Empress,  he  resolutely  refused  his 
own  liberationon  Bueh  lermg;  and  when 
the  aniiouB  Queen  proffered  him  place, 

0«cr,  and  wealth,  such  as  only  a  power- 
Boyeroign  can  command,  it  he  nould 
cease  to  bottc  his  half-sist^.  and  throw 
the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  cause 

ofStephen;  he  told  her  that  no  earthly  ,     

offer  wonld  induce  hint  to  violate  his  Robert  was  released  from  his  confine- 
■olemnly  sworn  oath  lo  protect  the  Em-  j  nient,  and  safely  escorted  to  the  Domiiut 
press  and  her  rights.  |  at  Gloucester. 

Finding  he  was  not  to  be  won  by  pro- 1      Upon  Stephen's  liberation,  the  adhe- 


miles,  the  Queen  reaoited  to 
with  no  better  snrcess.  "I  am  in  yonr 
power,"  said  the  detoted  Earl,  "  and  if 
your  spirit  of  rerenge  so  aotnalcs,  which 
God  grant  it  may  not,  you  may  torture 
this  body  till  the  soul  is  driTen  from  the 
luckless  day ;  but  that  will  avail  yoa 
nought,  for  rest  assured,  lady,  that  all 
the  pangs  of  hell  combined  will  never 
induce  me  to  forego  my  honour,  my  fide- 
lity, and  my  oattu,  for  they  are  sacred 
to  God." 

Upwards  of  two  months  had  passed  in 
delays  and  fruitless  nogociations,  when 


length  the  Domina,  beJnr  unable  t( 
longer  keep  her  partv  together  without 
the  presence  of  Enrl  Robert,  and  having 
in  vain  offered  a  large  sum  in  gold,  and 
'  '  'the  most  powerful  barons  that 
'  '  '  i,  for  his  ransom, 
,  ivailed  on  him  to 
Bocept  the  Queen's  terms. 

On  Ail  Saints'  Day,  November  the  first, 
1141,  Stephen,  after  a  punful  captivil^ 
of  nine  months,  was  again  restored  to 
liberty  and  his  rejoicing  consort,  and  at 
time  the  humanely  treated  Earl 
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rents  of  tho  Domina  fell  off  so  greatly, 
that  the  YjotI  of  Oloucestcr  cndcayoured 
to  persuade  his  imperial  sister  that  her 
party,  wcakrncd  as  it  was  hy  the  defec- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  powerful  barons, 
who.  influenced  by  that  wily  prolate,  the 
lUshop  of  Winchester,  haii  h-nt  their 
support  to  Kinj^  St<'phen,  could  by  no 
possibility  effectusilly  force  her  rig:hts  by 
arms,  or,  ind^.'ed,  render  any  really  per- 
manent service  to  her  cause ;  but  to  this 
she  would  not  listen,  and  a^ain  the 
trumpet  of  war  was  sounded,  and  under 
their  respective  holders  Knglishmcn  slew 
Englishmen  in  battle  strife. 

During  the  winter  both  parties  re- 
mained comparatively  quiet,  but  early  in 
the  spring  of  1142,  thev  flew  to  arms 
with  great  vigour.  Whilst  courageously 
driving  his  foes  before  him  in  Yorkshire, 
Stephen  was  attacked  with  a  death-like 
illness,  resembling  the  stupor  with  which 
he  was  formt^ly  assailed,  which  alarmed 
his  friends  and  gave  new  courage  to  his 
enemies.  He,  however,  was  m  a  few 
days  again  rc^storcd  to  health,  by  the  ten- 
der attentions  of  his  afl'ectionato  con- 
sort, who,  during  his  affliction,  never 
once  deserted  his  couch.  On  again  taking 
the  field,  he,  as  before,  carried  every 
thing  before  him,  and  so  overwhelmed 
and  disheartened  the  adherents  of  the 
Domina,  that,  feeling  themselves  unable 
to  longer  cope  with  so  powerful  a  foe 
without  speedy  reinforcements,  they  des- 
patched a  hasty  messenger,  with  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance,  to  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  But  the  Plantagenet  l.arl  posi- 
tively refused  to  treat  with  any  one  in 
the  matter  save  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
himself,  declaring  that  as  the  Domina, 
his  wife,  had  neglected  to  summon  him 
to  partake  in  her  triumph,  he  now  felt 
no  inclination  to  leave  his  hereditary 
dominions  to  prop  up  her  pretensions  to 
that  throne  wnich  sne,  in  the  pride  of 
her  heart,  would  scorn  to  share  with  her 
long-ncelected  husband. 

In  this  emergency,  Earl  Robert,  after 
surrounding  the  liimpress  by  a  strong 
gwriion  in  Oxford  CasUe,  and  placing 
Her  affairs  on  the  best  possible  rooting, 
InniTeLy  crossed  the  sea,  wen  well  covered 
iriih  Stephen's  ressels,  in  the  hope  of 
^^'-'  -     effectual  aid.    But  his  mission 


fuled,  as  Earl  Qooffrey  declined  to  stir 
in  the  matter,  and  only,  after  much  en^ 
treaty,  consented  to  port  with  his  son 
Henry.  With  this  predouF  charge  and 
a  band  of  chosen  fighting  men,  he  em- 
barked for  England,  where  direfhl  news 
awaited  him ;  for  in  his  absence  Stephen 
had  marched  to  the  southward,  and  after 
taking  fortress  after  fortress,  at  length 
reached  Oxford,  which  he  prepared  to 
besiege. 

At  that  period  the  city  of  Oxford  was 
surrounded  by  water  and  enclosed  hj 
almost  impregnable  walls ;  the  earrison, 
therefore,  whilst  carelessly  repelling  hii 
approach  by  an  occasional  shower  of 
arrows  aimed  at  the  foremost  of  his 
cavalry,  defied  them  to  ford  the  liTer, 
and  taunted  them  for  their  folly  in  sup- 
posing that  Oxford  could  ever  be  taken 
oy  assault.  Stephen,  howeyer,  soon 
awoke  them  from  their  dream  of  fimcied 
security,  for  discovering  a  part  of  the 
river  that  was  fordable,  ne  and  his  army 
plunged  into  the  stream,  dashed  across, 
and  with  shouts  of  victory  so  fiercely  as- 
sailed the  town,  that  the  ill-guarded 
gates  were  smashed  in,  and  the  garrison 
attacked  and  slaughtered  on  their  own 
battlements,  before  they  had  time  to  as- 
sume the  defensive. 

The  terror  of  the  Domina  was  ago- 
nizing, for  her  foes  having  possessed 
themselves  of  the  city,  now  closely  in- 
vested tho  castle,  and  she  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
that  cousin  who  but  a  few  months  before 
she  had  loaded  with  heavy  irons  and  so 
cruelly  imprisoned.  Week  followed 
week,  and  yet  the  dense  masses  of  the 
king's  troops,  planted  in  eyery  direction 
around  the  frowning  battlements,  which 
they  stormed  with  unceasing  fury,  ren- 
dered it  alike  dangerous  to  remain  in 
the  castle,  or  to  attempt  fiight.  In  this 
hour  of  anxiety.  Earl  Kobert  arriyed  with 
Prince  Henry  and  several  hundred  An- 

fevin  knights  and  nobles,  and  hoping 
y  diyerting  tho  attention  of  Stephen,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  imperial  sister,  ho 
immediately  attacked  Warcham.  But 
the  king  was  not  to  be  drawn  from  the 
promising  blockade  of  that  castle,  which 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
which,  on  its  surrender,  would  cUnMeM 
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plaee  thfi  riyal  of  his  throae   im  his 
power. 

At  len^  the  ponderovt  nans  of  the 
biuiy  besiegers  tnimdered  at  the  castle 
gates,  wfaea  to  sorreader  or  Ittstantly  fly 
was  iiiB  Domina's  only  altematiye.  She 
chose  tiie  hitter.  The  hour  was  night — 
the  weather  fierce  and  freezing^  and 
the  nearest  asylum  Wallingford  Castle, 
fbU  ten  miles  off.  Attiried  only  in 
her  plain  white  nnder-garments,  she 
was  lowered  by  a  rope  from  the  castle 
battlements,  and  attended  by  three 
knights,  and  led  by  a  traitor  sokuer  from 
Stephen's  infentry,  stealthily  g^ded  in 
safehr  through  the  encampment  of  the 
kin^s  troops,  and  crossing  the  frozen  Isis 
amidst  the  darkness  of  a  foggy  night, 
the  howlinss  of  biting  Boreas,  and  the 
fleecy  fell  of  a  heavy  snow  storm,  arriyed 
at  WalUngford,  oyercome  by  mental 
anguish,  and  exhausted  by  bodily  suffer- 
ing. 

Here,  ere  many  days  had  dapsed,  she 
had  the  joy  unexpectedly  to  greet  Earl 
Bob^  and  her  eldest-bom,  Prince 
Henry,  from  the  latter  of  whom  she  had 
been  separated  during  that,  to  her,  most 
erentful  and  woe-bl^hting  period,  l^e 
nearly  four  years  passed  in  mutless  strur- 
eles  to  encircle  her  brow  with  Englanas 
diadem  of  royalty.  But  as  she  once  more 
fondly  clasped  her  dearly-beloyed  boy  in 
her  arms,  tne  toils  and  the  troubles  of 
the  past,  and  the  fears  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  future,  were  all  banished 
&om  her  care-worn  heart  by  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  tender  maternal 
love. 

The  young  prince  was  consigned  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  1^1  Ro- 
bert, by  whose  directions  he  was  in- 
structea  *'  in  letters,  in  good  and  civil 
manners,  and  in  the  art  of  warfare." 
He,  however,  had  sojourned  in  England 
only  about  three  years — and  to  the  Em- 
press years  of  fierce  and  futile  strife  they 
were — ^when,  by  the  express  command  of 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  who  longed  for  the 
presence  of  his  young  heir,  he  was  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  Norman  and  Angevin 
barons  back  to  the  home  of  his  sire.  He 
embarked  at  Wareham,  where  he  affec- 
tionately parted  from  Earl  Robert  to 
meet  no  more,  fi>r,  in  the  following  year. 


1147,  fever,  occasioned  by  grief  for  tht 
misfortunes  of  his  impenaf  sister,  put 
a  period  to  the  existence  of  the  good 
earl. 

The  death  of  this  ereat  and  high- 
minded  brother  deprived  the  Empress  of 
the  last  prop  to  her  tottering  party, 
which,  ere  his  death-bell  had  ceased  to 
toll,  was  crushed  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  King  Stephen. 

Deserted  oy  her  friends,  and  threat- 
ened by  dangers  on  every  side,  the  hum- 
bled Domina  resolved  to  oid  adieu  to  the 
land  of  her  birth  and  her  misfortunes. 
In  the  icy  month  of  December  she  em- 
barked for  Normandy,  amidst  the  taunt- 
ing insults  of  the  populace,  who  loudly 
cned  out:  *^Away  with  tiiis  haughty 
Norman  woman !  we  will  not  have  her 
to  reign  over  us!"  After  a  perilous 
voya^  she  reached  Normandy  in  ss^ety, 
and  m  many  respects  quite  altered  m 
character.  With  the  last  glim^  of  the 
white  cliffs  of  Albion  had  vanished  all 
her  ambition  for  power  and  greatness, 
whilst  those  stem  monitors,  misfortune 
and  adversity,  had  taught  her  to  cuib 
her  passions,  and  induced  her  to  fling 
aside  worldly  pomp,  and  expend  the  re- 
maining energies  of  her  existence  in  holy 
and  righteous  works.  With  her  husbant^ 
Earl  Geoffirey,  she  now  lived  in  great 
amity,  until  the  disgraceful  tender  pen- 
chant entertained  by  him  for  the  volatile 
French  Queen,  Eleanora,  brought  about  a 
separation.  With  all  the  action  of  a 
tender  mother,  she  protected  the  welfare 
of  her  femilv ;  and  to  the  poor,  whom  she 
formerly  indignantly  spumed  from  her 
presence,  she  had  become  a  kind  pro- 
tector. 

In  1166,  her  health  gave  way,  when 
having,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  made  peace  with  God  by  founding 
and  liberally  endowing  the  monastery  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Vodu,  at  Cherburg,  of 
St.  Mary  de  la  Noue,  in  the  diocese  of 
Evreux,  of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  forest  of 
Gouffer,  and  the  abbey  of  Bordesley,  in 
England,  besides  several  others,  which 
she  either  erected  or  munificently  pa- 
tronized, she,  after  a  painfdl  mncss, 
closed  her  eyes  in  death,  at  Koucn,  on 
the  tenth  of  September,  1167,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  oi  her  age.    Her  remains 
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were,  hj  her  awn  puticalnt  denre,  in- '  epituili,  of  iri 
lerred  in  the  abbey  of  Bet,  before  the  tnndatioD : — 
altar  of  the  Virgin,  where  a  tomb,  richiT  „„  ,  n...  ..i—i, 
alorEcd  witb  BilVer,  erected  to  her  m^  ^blSfc^"^ 
mor;  by  the  filial  affection  of  her  Bon,  Ben  Hsmr^  ■ 
TTiny  Henry  tho  Seconci,  bore  a  Latin  iMt"' 
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St.  Kalheriae,  and  tie  aibti/i  of  CoggttluUl  a 

htoHh  iediitti — Henry  Planlaqenet  vaiti  ha  una>,  Sing  JDovirf  of  S 
Death  of  Matdda—Burud—HeT  children— &ltphm  ndeaveurt  loprontrt  uie  eon- 
naium  of  hif  son  Fmlate— Henry  riontagenrt  landa  m  Engltmd — Ttmaaf  ptatt 
— Zamenfable  death  of  Emtnee—  WiHiain,  Earl  of  Botdogni — Mary,  the  nim— 
Her  tleiatmn  to  tia  a&aty  of  Riim»ey~Her  forced  marrta^e  wtth  the  Mori  tf 
Umdere — She  retira  to  the  nunnery  of  Amtrebert,  and  diet— Ikath  and  bmiM 
ef  Stephen — Hu  body  exhumed 
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^  jlic  mace  was  cclohratcd 

throughout  (he  knd  with  great  ccjoic- 
inja.  Stephen  and  his  consort,  no  Itsa 
elated  than  their  eubjccts  at  the  bright 
lirospects  ot  the  future,  kept  their  Chrut- 
aiaa  at  Lincoln  with  eitraordinary  mag- 
nificence. All  the  powerful  prelates  and 
barons  were  inTitcd  to  court,  and  cnler- 
tiuned  with  j^rcat  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Stephen,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  be- 
lieved himaclf  agjiin  monarch  of  Eng- 
land, and  althouffh  there  was  a  predic- 
tion then  abroad  that  direful  misfor- 
tunes would  befiil  the  Itin^  who  dared 
to  appear  crowned  in  that  city,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  wearing  the 
diadem  and  robes  of  royalty  at  puhHc 
mass.  He  even  endcaiaurcd  to  obtain 
the  coranation  of  his  son  Eustace,  as  his 
■uccenor,  but  in  this  he  signally  failed, 
ai  most  of  the  barons  declared  they  would 
not  swear  fealty  to  any  one  as  heir  to 
the  crown  whilst  nutters  were  yet  so  un- 


discovered, beneath  the 
house  at  the  south  east  comer  of  Leaden- 
ball  btrect,  and  directly  opposite  Aid- 
gate  Pump  the  remains  of  ■  St  Michael 
next  Aldgnte,  a  chapel  bmlt  aboat  ths 
year  1 108,  by  Norman,  prior  of  SL  K^ 
therine,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinitv,  md 
which  was  subscqnently  connected  by  an 
arched  passage  with  the  chuich  of  St. 
Kathcrtne. 

QuccQ  Matilda  also  founded  the  abbey 
of  Coggcshall,  as  a  testimony  of  grati- 
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'fade  to  lieaven  for  the  liberatum  of  Ste- 
phen firom  his  WTere  ctntivi^,  and,  in 
oonjiuictio&  with  her  royal  lofd^  she  built 
the  stately  abbey  of  St.  Sariodr,  at  Fe- 
tersham,  which  she  endowed  with  the 
talnable  manor  of  Feversham)  and  other 
lands  formerly  beloneing  to  Sir  William 
TpRs,  but  who  had  exchanged  them 
with  the  Queen  for  her  own  manor  of 
Lillechnrch,  and  the  king^s  demesne  of 
Middleton. 

At  this  period  the  health  <^  the  Queen, 
undermined  by  mental  anxiety  and  bo- 
dily suffering,  visibly  declined  ^  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  a^,  she 
now  devoted  her  earnest  attention  to 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  and  spent 
ameh  of  het  time  in  the  sedusion  oi  tiie 
cloister.  Not  so,  however,  with  her 
royal  lord,  for  he  knew  no  rest  on  this 
ode  of  the  grave. 

Scarcely  was  the  sword  of  civil  con- 
tention sheathed,  when,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1149,  the  youthful 
Henry  Flantagenet  visited  Scotland  with 
the  evident  intention  of  contesting  the 
crown  with  Stephen.  His  great«uncle 
David,  King  of  tiie  Scots,  after  confier- 
ring  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
croKed  the  border  with  hostile  forces. 
But  Stephen,  on  hearing  of  his  doings, 
flew  to  arms  with  such  promptitude  and 
vigfour,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to 
make  a  quiet  but  hasty  retreat  to  his 
ovm  dominions)  and  prevail  on  his  ne- 
phew, Henry,  to  embark  for  the  conti- 
nent, and  patiently  wait  for  a  more  pro- 
mising opportuni^  to  grasp  at  the  £n- 
^ish  sceptre. 

Queen  Matilda,  however,  did  not  sur- 
vive to  witness  this  struggle.  After 
suffering  the  hectic  torments  of  a  fatal 
fever,  she  breathed  her  last  at  Hening- 
ham  Castle,  in  Essex,  on  the  third  of 
May,  1151,  being  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Stephen's  reign. 

The  remains  of  "  this  holy  and  virtu- 
ous queen"  were  interred  with  all  the  im- 
posing rites  of  the  period,  in  her  own 
favourite  abbey  of  Feversham,  where, 
for  ncariy  four  centuries  afterwards, 
prayers  were  daily  said  and  requiems 
sung  for  the  eternal  repose  of  her  soul. 

Queen  Matilda  left  three  surviving 
children,  Eustace,  "William,  and  Mary. 


Eustace  was  betrothed  to  Constance) 
sister  of  Louis  the  Seventh  o(  France^ 
and  after  the  death  of  his  mother  he  wai 
i^ain  invested  with,  the  ducal  crown  of 
JNormandy  by  his  fiither-in-law,  thi 
PYench  hxag^  who  had  not  without  rett» 
son  taken  umbrage  at  the  doings  of  tha 
ambitious  Henry  Flantagenet. 

In  1151,  Stephen,  his  rojral  sire,  made 
a  second  effort  to  procure  his  coronation 
as  heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  But 
the  bishops  declared  the  measure  would 
again  emoroil  the  land  in  civil  strife,  and 
rdfosed  to  perform  the  ceremony,  which 
so  enragea  Stephen,  that  he  confined 
them  for  a  period  as  prisoners — a  folly 
for  which  he  dearly  paid,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  contrived  to  escape 
to  Nonnandy,  when  he  prevailed  on 
Henry  Flantagenet,  who  was  then  mar- 
ried to  the  richly-dowered  Eleanor,  the 
divorced  Queen  of  France,  to  once  more 
strive  with  Stephen  for  the  English 
crown. 

Henry,  by  great  courase  and  diligence, 
reached  England  before  Stephen  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  his  progress,  and  marked 
to  the  relief  of  WaUingford,  a  town  where 
his  most  powerful  supporters  had  taken 
shelter,  and  which  was  being  vifforously 
besieged  by  Prince  Eustace.  Here  he 
so  effectually  blockaded  the  besiegers, 
that  they  must  have  suffered  from  famine, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Stephen, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  money 
from  London.  A  general  engagement 
now  appeared  ineritable,  and  but  for  one 
of  those  accidents,  then  riewed  as  an 
evil  omen,  much  blood  woidd  doubtless 
have  been  spilt.  The  opposing  forces 
were  being  orawn  up  for  battle,  when,  as 
Stephen  was  arrangmg  his  soldiers,  his 
horse  thrice  reared,  and  thrice  threw  him, 
which  so  terrified  both  his  barons  and 
his  soldiery,  that  they  loudly  declared 
their  inability  to  fiffht  on  the  day  that 
had  dawnc/with  'so  direful  a  W 
nostic. 

Happily  for  the  war-wasted  land,  Ste- 
phen, counselled  by  the  eloquence  and 
reason  of  William  de  Albini,  ^vidower  of 
the  late  Queen  Dowager  Adelicia,  and 
perhaps  not  a  little  influenced  by  the  fear 
that  the  freaks  of  his  unruly  horse  had 
so  disheartened  his  men,  as  to  render 
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tictofy  donbtfttl,  entered  into  a  petceM 
contract  witii  Henry,  by  the  terms  of 
Which  Stephen  was  to  enjoy  the  erown 
daring  his  own  lifetime ;  but  on  his  death, 
Henry  was  to  succeed  him  as  his  lawfhl 
heir.  On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
Stephen  performed  the  ceremony  of 
adoptins^  Ilenry,  who^  in  return,  saluted 
bim  as  king  and  father. 

These  proceedings  so  greatly  enraged 
l*rince  Eustace,  that  he  withdrew  from 
the  field  in  disgust,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  daring  robbers,  proceeded  to  de- 
vastate the  county  of  Sufi'olk.  His 
day,  howetcr,  was  but  a  short  one,  the 
anxiety  and  indignation  at  being  de- 
prived of  his  heirship  by  the  yotmg 
Flantagenct  induced  a  violent  'brain 
fever,  of  which  he  died,  after  three  days* 
painful  illness,  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ld- 
mund's,  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1153. 
He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother 
Matilda,  in  the  Abbey  of  Feversham. 

William,  the  third  son  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  inherited  the  earldoms  of  Bou- 
logne and  Mortagncj  and  died  without 
issue,  whiht  returning  home  from  the 
■lege  of  Thoulouse  in  1160. 

Mary,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1136.  From  her  infancy  the  prin- 
cess was  dedicated  by  her  parents  to  the 
cloister,  and,  when  in  the  nineteenth  or 
twentieth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Abbacy  of  Rumsey.  In 
1160,  on  the  death  of  her  only  siirviving 
brother,  Earl  William,  she  became  Coun- 
tess of  Boulogne,  and  Henry  the  Second, 
dcwiring  to  make  her  his  tool  to  strengthen 


his  eontineiital  aDimoei  and  utterly  di^ 
regarding  tiiiB  tow  of  peipetaal  chastity^ 
wfichdMlwd  Bolemmy  pledged  beforo 
the  Most  Hi^  offered  her  in  mairiage 
to  Matthew,  JSarl  of  Flanders,  who,  de> 
spite  of  her  tears  and  entreaties,  forcibfy 
conveyed  her  from  the  seclusion  ci  tiie 
nunnery,  and  by  violent  threats,  com* 
pelled  her  to  become  his  wife,  by  which 
ne  in  her  right  became  Count  of  Bou- 
logne. After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  sbe^ 
by  the  consent  of  her  lord,  retired  to  the 
nunnery  of  St»  Anstrebert,  near  Mon« 
treuil,  where  she  expired  in  the  year 
1182,  and  where  her  remains  were  in- 
terred with  great  privacy.  By  her  mar- 
riage with  Earl  Matthew,  she  had  two 
daughters,  Ida  and  Matilda,  both  of  whom 
the  pope  formally  legitimatized. 

Little  more  thui  three  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  demise  of  his  beloved 
Queen,  when  death  suddenly  terminated 
the  existence  of  Stephen.  Whilst  busily 
occupied  in  endeavouring  to  restore  that 
happiness  to  the  land  which  civil  war 
had  so  long  banished,  he  died  at  Dover, 
of  a  painful  internal  disease,  on  tiie 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  1164,  in  the  fifty 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth 
of  his  reign>  His  body  was  ceremoni- 
ously entombed  by  the  side  of  Ids  de* 
parted  Queen  and  their  unfortunate  son 
Eustace,  in  the  Abbey  of  Feversham; 
where  it  was  suffered  to  repose  in  peace 
till  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys,  when, 
for  the  paltry  value  of  the  lead  inwhidi 
it  was  encoffined,  it  was  exhumed  and 
ruthlessly  fiung,  without  covering  or 
remony,  into  the  adjacent  river* 
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I.EANORA  OP  A- 
QUITAIITE,  the 
ftttt  of  thoM  pro- 
Tindal  princeoes 
who,  tor  amtat  a  cen- 
taiy,  Bharcd  the 
throne  of  England 
with  the  royal  line 
1  bom  Hboat  the  year 
1123,  fmf  wore  sacc«sriTdy  the  crowos 
ntBtruDooial  of  FraDoe  and  En^and. 
No  leu  accomplished  than  beautifiil,  ehe 
inlrodoced  to  the  Engiish  court  the  arts 
and  tile  polished  reflnements  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  what  was  of  still 
higrher  vslue  l«  the  nation,  added  those 
seren  sweet  southern  French  provinees  of 
Gnienne,  Poitou,  Saintwne,  AuTergne, 
Ferieord.  Anjoumoia,  and  Limousin  to 
the  already  extensile  Gontineatal  posses- 
lions  of  the  English  crown.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  nf  WilUam,  Count  of 
foilou,  named,  ou  acraont  of  the  piety 


of  his  latter  days,  and  his  death  in  the 
Holy  Land,  St.  William. 

To  wipe  away  the  sins  of  his  youth, 
St.  William  undertook  a  joumeylo  Pa- 
lestine, whither  he  proeeeded  in  1132, 
accompanied  by  his  yonnter  brother, 
Raymoiid  of  Poiton,  after  naTing  £rst 
bequeathed  his  extensile  territoiy  to  his 
beButifiil  daughter,  the  gay  itleaiiara, 
upon  condition  that  the  became  the  con- 
sort of  the  heir  to  the  French  throne. 
St.  William  fell,  but  Eaymond,  after 
braTely  snpporting  the  cause  of  the  Cru- 
saders, married  the  inheritress  of  Conmd, 
Prince  of  Antioch,  and  nllimal*ly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  that  principnlitj'. 

St.  William  left  Elcanom  and  his  sister 
PetroniUa,  his  only  children,  under  the 
Fuardianship  of  hU  sire  Duke  William 
fiie  Fourth  of  Aquitaine,  who,  being  in 
the  Billy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  re  ^ 
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encc  to  penitential  solitude  and  earnest 
piety,  iicforc  taking  this  much-desirfd 
step,  the  aged  Duke,  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  d(>mand  of  his  son  St.  Wil- 
liam, offered  the  fair  Kleanora  in  marriage 
to  Louis  le  Jeunc,  the  son  of  tliat  French 
monarcli  who  so  strenuously  furthered 
the  advancement  of  liis  people,  Louis  the 
Sixth ;  and  to  add  to  tlic  value  of  the 
princely  prize,  he,  in  addition  to  her 
father's  possessions,  to  which  she  was 
justly  entitled,  dowen^d  her  with  all  his 
own  titles  and  torritoric^s. 

At  this  period,  Eleanora  was  in  her 
fourteenth  year,  and  the  barons  of  Aqui- 
taine,  after  acciuiescing  to  tlic  arrange- 
ments of  Duke  WiUiam,  swore  fealty  to 
her  as  his  successor.  The  King  of  h  ranee 
was  also  so  well  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pects the  union  afforded,  that  he  eagt^rly 
assented  to  the  match,  and  his  son  Louis 
le  Jeune,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Ifordeaux, 
where,  in  1137,  the  luckless  marriage  was 
solemnized  with  great  pomp,  after  which 
the  bride's  grandsiro  ceremoniously  re- 
signed the  sovereignty  of  his  realms  to 
his  youthful  successors,  and  retired  to  a 
wild  rocky  cavern  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  in 
•  Spain,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  pe- 
nance and  prayer. 

Scarcely  was  the  sedate  Louis  le  Jeune 
inaugurated  Duke  of  Aquituine,  when 
his  father  breathed  his  last,  and  the 
French  hailed  him  their  sovereign. 
Aquitaino,  however,  was  not  united  to 
France.  Eleanora,  the  idol  of  her  sub- 
jects, gov(!rned  it  as  a  separate  state,  and 
passed  her  time  alternately  in  Paris  and 
m  Bordeaux,  her  native  cajiital. 

Although  it  is  as  Queen  of  England  that 
we  have  to  trace  the  life  of  Eleanora,  a  brief 
sketch  of  her  doings  during  her  matrimo- 
nial ascendancy  in  France  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  Her  husband,  Louis  the 
8eventh,wasarigidly  pious  and  sober  per- 
8ona»>,  better  fitted  for  the  cloister  than 
the  throne  of  royalty,  whilst  she,  on  the 
contrary,  was  unusually  light-hearted, 
gay,  poetical,  and  romantic.  She  de- 
lighted in  learning  and  luxury,  and  was 
tho  author  of  both  the  words  and  the 
music  of  manybeantiAil  Chansons — little 
*ongB— ^hioh  for  ages  after  her  death 


were  remembered  with  delight  by  tho 
people  of  France,  on  account  of  their  pa- 
thos and  their  elegance. 

Greatly  dissimilar  as  were  the  charac- 
ters and  dispositions  of  the  royal  pair, 
we  may  presume  that  at  least  for  nine 
years  after  their  marriage  nothing  hap- 
pened to  mar  their  domestic  happiness, 
as  during  that  period  the  French  chro- 
niclers have  not  once  mentioned  the  nams 
of  Eleanora,  a  circumstance  which,  be- 
sides leading  to  the  above  conclusion, 
speaks  well  tor  the  moral  fame  of  the 
young  Queen  of  I'rance,  since  had  she 
been  so  profligate  as  some  modem  his- 
torians would  have  us  believe,  the  gos- 
siping monks  of  her  day  would  most 
certainly  have  handed  down  her  crimes 
to  posterity. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  her 
divorce  from  the  French  King  are  briefly 
these  :  In  1146,  the  chapter  of  Bouiges 
infringed  the  prerogative  of  the  French 
crown,  by  electing  an  archbishop  without 
the  consent  of  their  King,  vniich  ul- 
timately led  to  a  war  between  Louis  and 
the  Coimt  of  Champagne,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pope,  supported  the 
cause  of  the  chapter.  Ere  this  conten- 
tion was  terminated,  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  were  again  launchcKl  against  the 
hapless  Monarch  of  France.  Kodoli^ 
C'Ount  of  Yermandois,  a  cousin  of  the 
King,  and  Ids  prime  minister,  had,  under 
a  frivolous  pretence,  divorced  his  wife, 
and  by  the  connivance  of  Eleanora,  mar- 
ried her  younger  sister  Petronilla.  The 
ni-used  wife  was  sister  to  the  Count  of 
Champagne,  and  he,  enraged  at  the  gross 
insult,  applied  for  redress  to  the  Pope, 
who  instantly  ordered  Rodolf  to  put  away 
his  second  wife  and  take  back  his  firrt. 
Louis,  provoked  at  these  prooeedinge, 
again  devastated  Champagne  with  fire  ana 
sword ;  where,  whilst  stormiiig  the  town 
of  Vitry,  the  cathedral,  in  which  thirteen 
hundred  persons  had  taken  refuge,  oanght 
fire,  and  every  soul  within  ito  deyoted 
walls  was  literally  roasted  to  death. 

Whilst  Louis  was  bitterly  bewailing 
the  horrors  of  this  frightful  conflagra- 
tion, the  enthusiastic  St.  Bernard  arrived 
at  Yezaloi,  in  Burgundy,  and  vrith  power- 
ful eloquence,  summoned  the  king  utd 
his  vassals  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  ef 
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ihe  tottering  kingdom  of  Jenualem. 
Louis  Tiewed  the  appeal  of  the  eloanent 
prelate  as  the  call  of  Heaven,  ana  re- 
flolTod  to  atone  for  the  terrible  destruc- 
tbn  of  his  own  subjects,  by  carrying  the 
sword  of  rengeance  into  the  camp  of  the 
pagans  in  the  east.  No  less  penitent 
thui  her  royal  lord,  £leanora,  despite  all 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  insisted,  for 
the  behoof  of  her  own  soyercignty  of 
Aquitaine,  to  accompany  him  in  Ms  mad 
e^qiedition.  And  on  it  becoming  known 
that  the  King  and  his  consort  nad  so- 
lemnly received  the  cross  of  the  crosad- 
ing  pilgrim  from  the  well-intentioned 
but  misguided  St.  Bernard,  there  burst 
forth  throughout  the  land  a  universal 
cry  of  "  Cross^ !  crosses !"  The  vtnera- 
ble  prelate  speedily  distributed  all  he  had 
provided  for  the  occasion.  But  these 
proved  quite  insufficient.  Still  the  peo- 
ple cried  aloud  ^^  Crosses !  crosses !"  and 
in  the  hot  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
oostly  garments  were,  regardless  of  their 
value,  torn  up  to  be  formed  into  the  de- 
sired badges  of  holiness  and  honour. 
The  amazonian  example  of  the  Queen  was 
eagerly  followed  by  the  noblest  ladies  of 
the  land,  and  soon  a  bevy  of  female  war- 
riors, armed  to  the  teeth,  and  who,  ar- 
rayed in  masculine  attire,  boldly  styled 
thems  Ives  the  Queen's  body  guard,  ex- 
cited the  wonderment  of  the  rude  multi- 
tude by  their  womanly  attempts  at  mili- 
tary evolutions. 

t  ollowing  the  course  of  Conrad  the 
Third  of  Germany,  who,  roused  by  the  all- 
powerful  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard,  had 
just  set  forth  with  a  mighty  army,  Louis 
and  his  heterogeneous  band  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City,  but,  as  may 
be  supposed,  the  French  King's  plans 
were  oefeated,  and  his  projects  utterly 
ruined  by  the  giddy  womanly  freaks  of 
his  fair  amazonians. 

On  nearing  Laodicea,  Eleanora  and 
her  female  guards  were,  with  a  small,  but 
chosen  band  of  soldiers,  sent  forward 
with  strict  injunctions  from  the  king  to 
camp  on  the  uplands,  at  the  valley  of 
Laodicea,  so  as  to  command  the  danger- 
ous defile  through  which  the  army  liad 
to  pass.  They  proceeded  as  directed  for 
a  short  distance,  when,  lured  by  the  ro- 
mantic charms  of  a  beautiful  valley, 


Eleanora,  in  utter  disregard  to  the  ordcn 
of  her  royal  lord,  insirtcd  on  proceeding 
thither;  where,  little  dreaming  what 
bloodshed  her  folly  would  cost,  she  en- 
camped for  the  night  amidst  rippling 
streams,  enchanting  groves,  and  green 
velvety  slopes. 

Meanwhile  the  Kin^  and  his  armv,  as 
they  bravely  battled  with  the  skirmishing 
Arabs,  hurried  onward.  Harassed  by 
foes,  encumbered  by  the  heavy  baggage  dt 
the  female  warriors,  and  wearied  by  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  march  under  a  burning 
sun,  they,  just  as  darkness  was  closing 
in,  entereidthe  fatal  defile,  when,  to  their 
horror,  they  discovered  that  the  heights 
above  were  possessed  not  by  the  Queen's 
army,  but  by  a  numerous  band  of  hostile 
Arabs,  and,  to  add  to  the  consternation, 
the  giddy  Eleanora  and  her  guards  could 
not  be  found  till  the  next  morning,  when 
the  Sim  dawned  on  the  lifeless  forms  of 
seven  thousand  of  the  chivalry  of  France, 
whilst  all  the  baggage  and  provisions 
had  been  captured  oy  the  wily  foe,  and 
the  King  himself  had  only  bv  great  per- 
sonal vslour  escaped  with  his  lite,  so  hard 
had  he  been  pursued.  Fortunately  the 
encampment  of  the  Queen  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  mui'derous  Arabs,  and 
Antioch  being  at  hand,  the  dispirited 
army  was,  after  a  few  hours*  march,  safely 
quartered  within  the  walls  of  that  friendly 
town. 

What  the  feelings  of  Eleanora  were 
on  this  occasion  no  chronicler  has  re- 
corded, but  if  the  slaughter  occasioned 
by  her  indiscretion  caused  her  any  heart- 
prickings,  they  certainly  were  of  short 
duration,  as,  on  entering  Antioch  in  safety, 
she  buried  in  oblivious  forgetfolness  the 
remembrance  of  the  dangers  and  toils 
she  had  but  just  miraculously  passed 
through,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  and  luxu- 
ries of  the  gorgeous  east.  The  Prince 
of  Antioch,  Kaymond  of  Poitou,  was 
her  uncle,  and,  unlike  his  sainted  brother 
William,  he  was  sprightly,  handsome,  and 
still  in  the  bloom  of  vigorous  manhood. 
To  his  French  allies  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion, providing  them  with  every  comfort 
and  luxury  within  his  power,  and,  by 
heaping  favours  and  obligations  on  his 
fair  niece  Eleanora,  he  endeavoured  to  sc- 
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care  the  aid  of  Ixrais  and  his  miglity  army 
to  forward  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  singular  kindness  and  attention 
which  Eleanora  rcceiycd  from  her  uncle 
so  charmed  her  vanity,  that  she  ex* 
pressed  no  willin^css  to  commence  her 
toilsome  march  to  Jorusidem ;  and  this, 
her  very  natural  and  womanly  reluc- 
tance to  again  encounter  fatigue  and  pri- 
Tation,  has,  by  some  modem  writers, 
been  censured,  as  proceeding  from  an  un- 
lawful attachment  to  her  hospitable 
uncle,  whilst  others,  belicTing  such  a 
view  of  the  question  untenable,  have, 
with  no  better  reason,  asserted  that  it 
was  not  upon  her  uncle  Ilaymond,  but 
upon  a  Saracen  emir  of  high  rank,  that 
she  had  so  improperly  conferred  her  fa- 
vours. l"liat  her  levity  and  coquettish 
conduct  at  Antioch  was  highly  censur- 
able, there  is  little  doubt ;  but  the  f^ct 
of  the  indignantly-offended  Louis  after- 
wards continuing  to  live  with  her,  and 
treat  her  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her 
exalted  station,  for  upwards  of  three 
years  before  a  divorce,  under  the  conve- 
nient plea  of  consanguinity,  was  sought 
for,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  she 
was  free  from  the  gross  crimes  imputed  to 
her,  and  that  the  pretended  jealousy  of 
the  king  had  no  other  object  than  Ilay- 
mond himself,  from  whose  political  in- 
trigues he  was  only  too  glad  to  find  a 
pretext  for  freeing  himself. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  Louis  ex- 
pressed great  rage  at  the  conduct  of  his 
consort,  and  after  peremptorily  seizing 
one  of  the  city  gates,  hurried  her  and 
her  attendants,  on  a  stormy  night,  out 
of  Antioch,  whence  he  and  liis  army  in- 
stantly departed  for  Jerusalem.  On 
reaching  that  holy  city,  upon  which 
every  other  crusader  had  gazed  with  en- 
thusiastic devotion,  Eleanora  only  gave 
vent  to  the  indignation  pent  up  in  her 
ruffled  breast.  Weeping  with  rage  and 
resentment,  she  bitterly  upbraicKd  her 
royal  lord  for  so  ruthlessly  outranging  her 
fair  £une;  and  on  being  reminded  of 
the  impiety  of  turning  her  thoughts  from 
heaven  to  earth,  when  she  had  but  just 
entered  the  birtii-place  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
TUnir  of  the  worlo,  she  replied :  **  My 
heart  is  wrecked—my  happmess  for  ever 
AU  my  religious  ardour  has  been 


swept  away  hy  the  hnrricane  of  adreiw 
sity,  aad  the  noly  and  beautifril  dty  k 
to  me  but  a  loaUuomepriaon-honse,  foil 
of  woo  and  galling  oppressions." 

Louis  and  his  consort  were  most  ho» 
nourably  received  by  Baldwin  the  Third, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  city  £lea^ 
nora  was  detained  almost  as  a  prisoner, 
whilst  Louis,  in  conjunction  with  Con- 
rad of  Germany,  unsuccessfully  besieged 
Damascus.  However,  after  raising  the 
siege  as  a  hopeless  task,  the  FrenchKing 
effected  something  like  a  reconciliation 
with  his  indignant  consort ;  and,  car^ 
worn  and  depressed  by  repeated  losses 
and  crosses,  laid  down  the  sword  <^  war, 
and  gladly  retraced  his  steps  to  Europe. 

Iz^  1148,  the  King  and  Qneen  of 
France  again  entered  their  own  domi- 
nions, but  with  them  they  brought  onlr 
the  shadow  of  that  mighty  wamor  hand 
who,  full  of  faith  and  high  hope,  had 
gone  forth  but  little  more  Uian  a  twelve- 
month previously  to  fight  the  battle  of 
heaven,  and  who,  overcome  by  tiiie  per- 
fidy of  the  Greek  and  Syrian  Christians, 
and  the  open  hostility  of  the  Painim, 
were  mowed  down  like  wheat  before  the 
sickle,  and  their  bones  left  to  blanch  the 
mountains  of  Cappadocia  and  the  pluns 
of  JVice. 

On  reaching  Paris,  Louis  was  strenu- 
ously advised  by  his  minister  and  confi- 
dant, the  sa^c  Abbot  Suger,  by  no  means 
to  deprive  himself  and  his  progeny  of  the 
valuaole  dower  of  his  consort  by  divorc- 
ing her  for  only  a  suspected  criminality. 
Eleanor,  therefore,  continued  to  reign 
with  her  usual  pomp  and  state.  She 
was,  however,  closely  watched,  and  not 
allowed  to  visit  her  southern  provinces 
— a  restraint  which  gave  her  great  of- 
fence, as  the  solemn  religious  decomm 
that  reigned  at  the  court  of  Paris  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  sprightly  free- 
dom practised  in  Aquitaine,  and  by  no 
means  accorded  with  ner  gaie^  of  heart. 
Her  royal  lord  paid  no  regard  whatever 
to  her  tastes  and  sentiments,  and  at 
length  so  dis^ted  her  by  wearing  ^aia 
monkish  attire,  shaving  his  face,  crop- 
ping his  hair,  and  indulging  in  all  the 
rigid  rules  of  St.  Bernard,  uiat  she  r^ 
solved,  on  the  first  fitting  opportonitTi 
to  quit  his  presence  for  ever. 
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Fraim  in  1160,  to  da  homage  for  Nor- 
tBindr.  It>  howerer,  appean  ptoImiUb 
Uiat  her  captirator  waa  Dot  Ueolfmj, 
wbo  WM  thm  a  married  man,  but  bu 
•an  HCBT7,  tha  nco^iaed  heir  to  the 
Bngluh  erawn,  wbo  had  aecotnpan'  * 
hi*  ftlher,  and  who  ihe  then  law  ibr 
tint  time.  Thk  conjecture  ii  supported 
In  the  &ct  that,  aoont  trentr  montha 
UteMrarda,  when  OeoSnj  died,  Henry, 
*how '  — '-  <--■-  ■ -■--'^ 


Inade  advuices  to  him  that  ended  in 
intinulcj  which  placed  her  in  that  poei 
tion  that,  tar  hervirtae'a  sake,  iha  fonit 
It  «q>edieiit  to  inmcdiatclj  apply  for  . 
^*cs«e,  which  she  did  nnder  b  plea  that 
LoDu  waa  her  fourth  eonain. 

Political  ambition  had  doubtlen  in- 
dnced  the  TonthtU  Henrf  to  aeenre 
Elcanora  aa  his  priie,  as  wi^  her  hand 
lie  would  obtain  the  away  oTer  the  acTcn 
faireat  proTincce  ia  France,  which,  added 
to  hia  own  patrimonial  poeaccaions  of 
^  ly  ana  Anjou,  would  render  him 


tion  to  enfince  hia  righia  in  iin^anA 
a^nit  the  most  mirhty  of  foec, 

Louie,  DDiwayed  by  the  wiie  nmnad 
of  the  upright  Abbot  Su^,  wbo  waa 
now  dead,  aererely  reprimanded  hia 
Qneen  for  her  indolgencj  with  Uenry, 
and  mOBtering  a  larvo  anny,  went  into 
Aqnitainfl,  aud  laid  siege  to  aereral 
caitlea,  But  finding  the  power  of  the 
south  greater  than  hu  own,  he,  after  a 
few  futile  effort*,  returned,  and,  ""^'"r 
a  Tirtne  of  neceoitj,  restored  to  hia 
Queen  her  patrimonial  dominions,  and 
willingly  consented  to  the  diTorc«,  which 
was  finallT  pronounced  D  j  an  anemhlwa 
of  the  bishops  at  Bangenci,  in  Maid, 
11S2,  not  on  the  gronnd  that  theQuesk 
waa  an  adultreaa,  aa  ia  too  eonunonly 
stated,  but  becaose  ahe  and  her  roy^ 
lord  were  fourth  eonaina.  Louia  and 
Kleanora  were  both  present  when  the 
diTorce  was  published,  and  being  heartilr 
tired  of  each  other,  they  bailed  with 
rapture  the  dedaion  which  aercred  their 
marriage  tie,  and  left  them  again  free. 

By  Her  marriage  with  King  Louis, 
Eleanora  had  two  daiighterB-~Mitiis  and 
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Mbtmeni  relumt  lo  Aguilaitu — Thiiaut,  Count  of  Bloiat,  enSeaVoiiri  ia  many  hit 
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J  MMEDIATELT  on  1 

,   bdng  released  from  1 

the  bondage  which  1 

I    so  long  IVetted  end  1 
>   annovM  her,  the  ela- 


ted Eleanora   pro- 
ceeded on  het  waj 
to  her  sDu^em  tcr- 
But,  M  in  those  rude  days  the 


righta  of  the  person  were  but  little  re- 
spected, many  a  haughty  baron  stood 
ready  to  sciie  her,  and,  by  a  forced  mar- 
riage, poBsc9s  himself  of  the  "great 
Province  dower." 

Tbibaut,  Count  of  Bloia,  and  a  bro> 
ther  of  King  Stephen,  at  whose  castle 
she  on  her  way  southward  tarried  for  a 
short  time,  ofleied  her  hia  hand  in  mar- 
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rinpr,  which  heinj;  refuiw^  he  dctn- 
niinccl  to  force  her  into  compliancp.  Uut 
ere  he  hail  timi*  to  ex(>cutL'  liis  trcaohrr- 
ouji  di-Hi'^,  she,  hi'inpr  warned  of  her 
dun^T,  fHciipi><l,  without  the  crri'monv 
of  leave- tjikinjr,  undrr  tlie  veil  of  a  dark 
but  clear  Htar-span^led  ni^ht.  1  'iMguised 
aif  a  ininHtn-l,  Hhe  nafi'ly  pnMcd  out  at 
tlie  portal  of  the  ea.stle,  when  she  em- 
barked in  a  frail  lioat  on  the  I/oire. 
lIurryinfT  down  this  stream  with  all 
PIMH"*!,  she  rcaclii-fl  Tourn,  in  Anjou,  in 
safety,  at  tlj<'  |»e<«p  (»f  day.  Here  dan- 
p*ra;r!iin  thrratcne*!  her.'  fieoffn'V,  the 
orotluT  of  Ikt  destined  Inislwnd,*  had 
wayhiid  her  track  on  tlic  Ix)irc  at  a  spot 
namefl  the  Port  of  rih*s,  in  the  hope  of 
si'izinir  her  and  makinfs^  her  his  bride, 
but  beinp  inf(>rmed  of  his  treacherous 
purpose,  »]ie  eluded  his  jrrasp  by  takinj^ 
a  tributary  stream,  and  ultimately 
reached  her  own  dominions,  whence  she 
was  safely  conducted  by  an  embassy 
from  her  favoured  suitor,  Henry  Planta- 
penet,  to  l.isicux,  where,  beins  met  by 
Ilenr}',  she  was  soh'mnly  mamed  to  him 
in  the  cathedral  of  Lisieiix,  by  the  prelate 
Amulph,  only  six  weeks  after  her  divorce 
had  been  pronounced.  The  celerity  of 
this  niarriaj^o  cei'tainly  fixes  a  stain  on 
the  <'haract<'r  of  Kleanora,  since  her 
eldest  8<m,  William,  was  bom  on  the 
fourth  of  August,  llo2,  only  four  months 
afterwards,  wliilst  for  a  year  previous  to 
the  divorce,  she  shared  not  her  husband's 
favours ;  and,  says  Kolx-rt  of  Glouces- 
ter, "  Jlenry  was  acquainted  with  her 
some  deal  too  much,  as  me  weened." 

Immediately  after  their  nuptials  had 
been  celebrated,  Henry  and  Eleanora 
proceeded  to  S'ormandy,  where  they 
summoned  around  them  a  court  perhaps 
the  most  gay,  gorgeous,  and  luxurious 
in  Europe. 

The  t  rench  Kin^  was  greatly  discom- 
forted at  their  mamaffc,  and  dreading  the 
8W(.'Uing  power  of  Ilonry  Plantagenct, 
he  leagued  witii  King  Stephen  against 
him.  Henry,  however,  on  hearing  of 
this  effort  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown 
to  which  he  was  heir,  embarked  for 
Kngland  with  the  powcrfiil  fleet  of  his 
new-made  bride,  wncro,  after  signing  the 
:  treaty  of  Wallingford,  he  but  narrowly 
^pKKgeA  the  trcwchcry  of  William,  the 


third  Bon  of  Stepheiii  who  formed  a  eoii- 
spiracy  to  seiie  nim  on  l)aiiuu&  Down% 
near  Dover,  and  but  for  the  vonngr  prinoi 
falling  from  his  horse  and  (nreakug  Idi 
leg.  the  attempt  would  doubtless  uvn 
succeeded.  Henry,  on  being  appriied 
of  his  danger,  fled  to  Normandy,  when 
he  remained  till  the  succession  was 
opened  to  him  by  the  deaUi  of  King 
Stephen,  which  happened  on  the  twenty* 
fitlth  of  October,  1154. 

Henry  was  besieging  a  castle  in  Nor- 
mandv,  when  he  received  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  the  vacancy  of  the  £b* 
owlish  throne.  Having  subdued  his  re- 
bellious barons,  and  confided  the  regency 
of  his  territories  to  his  mother,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  consort  andinfimt  son  to 
Harfleur,  where,  after  being  detained  by 
adverse  winds  for  scTcral  weeks,  the  royal 
party  embarked  for  England.  Thepas- 
sage  was  a  rough  and  stormy  one.  Tney, 
however,  landed  in  safety  at  OBtvhanL 
whence  Henry  and  his  consort  proceeded 
to  Winchester,  where  all  the  southen 
barons  and  prelates  acknowledged  them 
as  King  ana  Queen.  From  Winchester 
they  hastened  to  London,  whose  good 
citizens  hailed  them  with  unboundea  en- 
thusiasm. Their  coronation,  the  most 
splendid  that  had  ever  been  witnessed. 
was  solemnized  at  Westminster  Abbey  on 
the  nineteenth  of  December,  1 154,  amidst 
the  universal  rejoicing  of  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  who  beheld  in  King  Henff 
the  Second  a  descendant  from  their  an- 
cient kings,  who  added  new  lustre  to  the 
crown  by  the  addition  of  his  yast  conti- 
nental possessions.  The  Queen  was  also 
warmly  greeted,  as  the  nobles  viewed  with 
joy  the  refinements  which  she  introduced 
from  her  polished  continental  courts,  and 
the  nation  was  charmed  with  the  rich- 
ness of  her  dower,  which,  besides  adding 
a  third  lion  to  the  shield  of  Enghmc^ 
transferred  the  ctct  since  proudly-owned 
war  cry,  **  St.  George  I"  nrom  Aquitaine 
to  England,  Henry,  in  right  of  his 
marriage  with  Eleanora,  having  adopted 
the  patron  saint  of  England,  St.  Geoig% 
from  the  Aquitaine  Diulcs. 

In  1154,  Henry  and  Eleanora  kept 
their  Christmas  with  great  splendour  at 
Westminster  palace.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  festival  they  removed  to  the 
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pahee  of  Bennondfley,  where,  en  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Febroary,  1165.  their 
seconasoxiy  HenrjyWasboni.  Beinrde- 
Brou  to  Bfloertain,  from  personal  o  bser- 
Titioii,  the  general  condition  of  hie 
Enclish  suhjectSy  Henry,  accompanied 
wkb  Eleanora,  made  a  progreu,  during 
tlie  sommeTy  through  the  northern  coun- 
ties. Meanwhile,  he  used  every  exer- 
tion to  restore  peace  and  prooperity  to 
the  nation,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  had  been  so  devastated  by  civil 
war  and  rapine,  that  whole  viUa^  were 
left  tenantless,  and  trade  was  rmned. 

With  this  view  he  destroyed  those 
itroi^oldfl  of  robbery  and  crime,  the 
eartles.  And  after  dismissing  from  the 
land  the  foreign  mercenaries  hired  by 
Stephen  to  fight  his  battles,  men  whose 
sole  trade  was  war  and  plunder,  he  called 
a  general  meeting  in  parliament,  of  all 
the  eminent  clergy  and  nobility,  and 
swon  before  them  to  re-establish  the 
hws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  con- 
fiined  by  the  charter  of  his  grandsire 
Henry  the  First ;  and  in  return,  the  par- 
liament acknowledged  his  infant  sons  as 
his  heirs,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William, 
shortly  afterwards  died,  and.  was  cerc- 
moniottsly    interred  in  the   Abbey  of 

Beading. 

In  1166,  Henry,  with  his  Queen, 
crossed  over  to  his  continental  posses- 
sions, when,  after  having  done  homage 
for  his  French  dominions  to  his  suzeram 
the  King  of  France,  he  unjustly  wrested 
Anjoufrom  the  gwfip  of  his  brother 
Geoflrey,  and  returned  to  England. 

For  a  period  nothing  occurred  to  mar 
the  happmess  of  the  gay  Eleanors.  Her 
fiiglish  conrt,  the  most  splendid,  wealthy, 
and  liberal  in  Furope,  was  visited  by 
leamedscholars  and  talented  troubadours, 
who  '*  came  from  afar  over  the  sea,  to 
seek  the  patronage  of  the  renowned  li- 
terary Queen.*'  She  kept  court  alter- 
nately at  Westminster,  Winchester,  or 
Wooostock,  and  those  crude  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, mysteries  and  miracles, 
played  by  clerks  and  divines,  were  her 
niTourite  amusement. 

In  1166^  she  gave  birth  to  the  Prin- 
cess Matilda.  In  the  September  of  the 
following  year,  her  warrior  son,  Richard 
Cceor  de  lion,  came  into  the  world  at 


Beanmonte  Castle,  now  amouldering  mim 
in  Oxford,  and  in  September,  1169,  shs 
presented  her  royal  lonl  wiUi  their  Prinot 
Greoffrey.  In  the  year  of  his  birth,  tht 
infant  Geoffrey  was  betrotibed  to  Cod- 
stanoe,  heiress  of  Brittany,  then  but 
about  two  yean  old,  by  his  politic  fiither 
£ing  Henry,  who  baring  unjustly  at- 
tacked the  Bretons,  soothed  their  wrath, 
and  added  Brittany  as  another  jewel  to 
tile  English  crown  oy  this  marriage. 

A  few  years  after  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, the  precise  period  has  not  been 
chronicled,  the  domestic  happiness  of 
Eleanora  was  destroyed  by  the  heart- 
rending discovery  that  her  roya^lord  had 
wedded  her,  not  as  she  had  too  fondly  be- 
lieved for  herself,  but  for  her  princely 
possessions,  and  that  his  affections  had 
from  his  youth  been  devoted  to  another. 

Her  fair  rival  was  the  peerless  beauty 
Rosamond  Clifford,  daughter  of  Walter, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  known  traditionally 
as  Fair  Rosamond.  It  was  about  the 
year  1149,  that  Henry  first  saw  this 
beautiful  maiden,  and  under  a  promise 
of  marriage,  a  promise  which  his  thirst 
for  power  and  dominion  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling,  so  completely  won  her 
heart,  that  she  never  once  doubted  his 
integrity,  till  apprized  of  his  perfidy  and 
her  o¥m  shame  by  Queen  Eleanora. 

In  1153,  Henry,  who  had  returned  to 
Normandy,  again  visited  England,  and 
renewing  his  acquaintance  with  Rosa- 
mond, he  deceived  her  by  a  privately 
solemnized  false  marriage,  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  she  gave  birth  to  their 
eldest  bom,  William,  surnamcd  **  Long 
Sword,"  Earl  of  Salisbury.  After  Henry 
arrived  in  England  with  f.leanora,  Rosa- 
mond, who  deeply  loved  him,  and  fondly 
believed  herself  his  lawful  and  only 
bride,  remained  his  willing  captive  in  a 
secret  chamber  in  the  grounds  of  his  pa- 
lace at  Woodstock.  The  circumstance 
which  excited  the  suspicion  of  Eleanora, 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  her  rival's 
svlvan  retreat  is  a  singular  one.  The 
I^ing  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of 
Woodstock,  when  the  Queen  observed  a 
ball  of  silk  attached  to  one  of  his  spurs ; 
and  as  silk  at  that  time  was  only  used 
by  persons  of  high  rank,  it  excited  her 
jealous  suspicions.    Presently  the  ball 
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dropped  from  the  ipor,  to  wliicli,  how- 
ercr  the  thread  rcmaincid  attached.  On 
perceiving  this,  she  took  up  the  ball,  un- 
noticed by  the  Kine,  and  as  he  walked 
on  the  silk  unwound^  and  she  traced  him 
to  the  maze  which  led  to  the  prison- 
house  of  the  too-confidin|?  Koeamond. 
Shortly  afu-nfrards,  Henry  departed  from 
Woodstock  on  uri^ent  state  matters,  when 
the  Queen,  att<.'n(k'd  by  a  few  confidants, 
penetrated  tlie  maze,  discovered  an  art- 
rally  concealed  door  which  she  had  burst 
open,  and  after  passing  through  a  long 
subterraneous  passage,  entered  a  splen- 
didly appoint! 'd  chamber,  where  sat, 
busily  engaged  at  ombroidery,  the  un- 
suspecting kosamond,  with  a  slumbering 
infant  by  her  side,  whose  features  bore 
the  indelible  impress  of  King  Henry's. 
This  babe,  named  (icoffrey,  was,  in  his 
manhood,  successively  elevated  to  the  sees 
of  Lincoln  and  York. 

Much  was  the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  Pllcanora  and  Ilosamond,  when,  in  jea- 
lous anger,  they  each  claimed  King  Henry 
as  their  royal  lord.  However,  the  beau- 
tiful Ilosamond  was  soon  too  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  disgrace  which  her  false- 
hearted lover  had  heaped  upon  her  head, 
and,  urged  by  the  entreaties  and  threats 
of  the  queen,  she,  on  finding  resistance 
vain,  quitted  her  embowered  seclusion  for 
ever,  and  entering  tlic  convent  of  God- 
stone,  was  veiled  a  nun. 

It  is  said  that  from  the  period  of  her 
taking  the  veil  she  never  again  saw  the 
monarch  who  had  so  ruthlessly  vnrccked 
all  her  earthly  happiness.  Her  repent- 
ance was  sincere,  and  after  little  short  of 
twenty  years  devoted  to  piety  and  pen- 
ance, she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was 
buried  before  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
belonging  to  the  nunnery  which  she  had 
entered  to  cover  her  shame.  She  was 
much  beloved  by  her  cloistered  sisters, 
who  sorely  moaned  her  death.  A  tomb, 
erected  to  her  memory  by  King  John, 
bore  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation. 

"  This  tomb  doth  enclose 

▲  moat  benttteous  rose, 
▲  rose  that  bloomed  sweet  for  awhile, 

But  withering  too  Roon, 

Its  matehleas  perfume 
Was  ehaaged  to  an  odour  most  vile.** 

The  tndiiioa  in  the  romance  and  in 


DdoneTi  wdL-known  beontiM  htDad, 
that  Boaamondwaa  poisoned  byELeanocit 
is  oertainly  witfaont  fonndatioiL  indeed, 
it  appears  to  have  originated  from  £ 
figure  of  a  o^  being  engraved  rather 
conspicuously  on  her  tomb ;  as  we  are  told 
that  *'  when  the  tomb  was  demolished, 
amongst  other  curious  devices  thereon, 
there  was  a  picture  of  the  cup  oat  of 
which  she  draiik  the  poison  given  her  1^ 
the  Queen,  carved  on  stone." 

After  having,  with  some  difltodtr, 
brought  about  a  reoonciliation  with  hu 
jealous  queen,  Henry  appointed  her  as 
regent  during  his  a^enoe,  and  passed 
over  to  France,  where  in  her  name  he 
endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  the 
Earldom  of  Toulouse. 

In  1160,  Eleanora  conducted  her  son 
Prince  Henry  and  her  daughter  Matilda 
into  Normandy,  where  her  royal  lord 
then  was.  On  their  arrival  the  yonthfai 
Prince  was  married  to  Margoerite.  the 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Seventh,  and  hii 
second  consort,  Alice  of  Champagne,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Kouen. 

The  infant  couple — the  bridegroom  was 
only  five  years  old,  and  the  bnde  in  her 
fourth  year— were  conunitted  to  thecbaige 
of  Chancellor  Becket,  afterwards  the  re- 
nowned Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
treated  them  with  such  kindness,  that 
they  ever  afterwards  loved  him  as  a  frUher. 

In  1162,  to  compromise  a  dilute  r^ 
lativo  to  the  marriage  portion  of  the 
Princess  Marguerite,  the  French  King 
dowered  the  I^cess  Alice,  his  danghtor 
by  bis  second  Queen  with  the  dty  of 
Gisors,  and  espoused  her  to  King  Henry's 
son  Richard,  afterwards  sumamed  Coev 
de  Lion,  who  was  but  j  ust  seven  years  old. 
I^ncess  Alice  was  only  in  her  third 
year,  and,  like  her  sister  Maigueriiei,  aha 
was  unfortunately  confided  (o  King 
Henry,  to  be  educatedin  the  land  of  her 
adoption. 

At  this  period,  the  memoraUe  qnarrd 
between  the  king  and  Thomas  k  iiecket 
conunenced.  This  staunch  supporter  ui 
the  rights  of  the  church,  which  then, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  seat  of  learn* 
ing  and  the  only  source  of  ahns.  and 
clmrity  to  the  poor,  was  the  son  of  Gil- 
bert a  Becket,  a  rich  and  prosperoiif 
goldsmith  in  the  city  of  LonaoOi 
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When  Edgar  Athelin^,  tt  the  snm- 
M»8  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  reoeiTed  the 
Krip  tad  staff  of  the  holy  pilgrim,  and 
let  forth  to  fight  the  -pagsna  in  Aria, 
Gilbert  cangfat  the  cranding  mania,  and 
followed  Edgar's  consocratod  standard. 
He  reached  Syria  in  safety,  where, 
whilst  fiffhting  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  zeidoos  bigot,  he  was  made  priso- 
ner, and  after  a  series  of  nusfortones, 
sold  as  a  slave  to  a  wealthy  emir,  whose 
daughter,  Mathildis,  felt  deep  pity  for 
the  woes  of  the  desolate  stranger.  After 
a  period,  the  kind  emir  permitted  Gil- 
bert to  return  to  freedom  and  his  natire 
land.  Scarcely  had  he  departed,  when 
the  foir  MathiMis,  whose  affections  he 
unwittingly  had  won,  resolred  to  seek 
him  in  the  for  west.  She  reached  Lon- 
don in  safety,  and  landing  at  Queen- 
hithe,  where  all  was  foreign  and  strange 
to  her,  excited  attention  by  her  singular 
dress  and  manners.  Soon  a  crowd  col- 
lected around  her,  but  to  erery  eagerly 
pressed  question,  she  replied:  "Lon- 
don, Gilbert;  Gilbert,  London;"  these 
two  words,  which  she  repeatedly  reite- 
rated, being  all  the  English  she  could 
■peak.  At  length  it  was  resolved  to 
convey  her  to  we  bishop,  and  whilst 
inioceeding  with  this  view  down  the 
toultry,  Gilbert,  attracted  by  the  crowd, 
came  rorth  from  his  shop,  when  having 
recognized  her,  he  joyfully  took  her 
home,  and  had  her  baptized  and  made 
bis  wife. 

Such  are  the  singular  circumstances 
which  gave  to  the  sainted  Beckct  a  Sy- 
rian mother,  and  which  might  be  deemed 
a  romantic  fiction,  but  that  at  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  society  became  one 
checkered  tissue  of  improbable  incidents 
and  wild  adventures. 

After  receiving  a  learned  education 
at  Paris  and  Bologna,  Thomas  k  Beckct 
was  introduced  by  his  patron,  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  to  the  kmg,  who,  per- 
ceiving his  extraordinary  talents  and 
erudition,  elevated  him  to  the  chancel- 
lorship, and  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  friendship  and  familiarity. 
Whilst  holdiuj^  the  great  seal,  Becket 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  royal 
master  in  hunting,  feasting,  and  other 
amusements. 


After  the  death  of  the  primate  The- 
obald, Henrr,  despite  the  warnings  and 
entreaties  of  his  consort  and  his  mother, 
who  perceived  the  dangers  to  the  crowm 
of  entrusting  a  power,  almost  more  than 
regal,  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  of  mean  birth, 
resolved  to  confer  the  vacant  primate- 
ship  on  his  favourite  chancellor. 

At  first  Becket  refused  the  important 
dignitv,  declaring,  that  if  it  was  forced 
upon  mm,  his  conscience  would  compel 
him,  even  in  defiance  of  the  interests 
of  the  crown,  to  uphold  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  church.  But  Henry 
would  not  listen  to  the  eamestlv-urged 
objections  of  his  favourite  chancellor — in 
foct,  he  was  most  desirous  to  confer  the 

Erimacy  on  one  who  would  not  oppose 
is  encroachments  on  the  church  reve- 
nues, and  precisely  such  an  one  he  er- 
roneously oeemed  Becket,  who,  on  being 
irrevocably  installed  as  Archbishop  m 
Canterbury,  resigned  the  great  seal,  re- 
linquished the  pomp  and  uixuries  of  his 
former  life,  and  became  a  most  deter- 
mined supporter  of  the  church  and  peo- 
ple against  the  aggressions  of  the  crown. 

The  disputes  between  Becket  and  the 
King  have  too  commonly  been  made  a 
subject  of  religious  partizanship  ;  Pro- 
testant writers  defending  the  lung,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  upholding  the 
cause  of  Beckct.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  between  church  and 
church,  as  then  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
alone  dominant  in  England,  but  one  of 
power  between  the  crown  and  the 
church,  or  rather  of  civil  liberty,  of 
which  Becket  was  the  champion  and 
the  unflinching  martyr. 

Ein^  Henry,  following  the  unworthy 
example  of  his  Norman  predecessors, 
had,  whenever  a  bishop  died,  been  in 
the  habit  of  holding  the  benefice  vacant 
for  a  period,  and  employing  the  revenue 
to  his  own  purpose,  greatly  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  poor,  who  depended  for 
their  charities  almost  solely  on  the  fa- 
vours of  the  church. 

During  his  chancellorship,  Pecket  had 
not  once  opposed  these  proceedings,  but 
now  that  he  was  primate,  he  pronounced 
them  unjust,  t3rrannical,  and  lawless,  and 
although  the  king  withheld  the  revenues, 
he  boldly  filled  the  curateships. 

f2 
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The  TMrticulon  of  this  contestf  which 
raf^Ml  for  about  eieht  yean,  it  belongs 
rather  to  history  uian  biomphy  to  re- 
L'itc.  It  may,  howcYor,  be  mtcrcflting  to 
glance  at  t)ic  Icadinp^  events  which  led 
to  the  horrible  death  of  the  obstinately- 
firm  primate.  After  a  stories  of  conten- 
tions, in  which  tlie  respective  powers  of 
the  ecph'siastical  and  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion were  warmly  canvassed,  the  dis- 
?iute  rearhod  to  such  a  height,  that 
teckot  witlidn'w  liis  adherence  to  the 
celebrated  constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
and  to  avoid  the  vengcanct^  of  the  king, 
who  deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities 
and  estat(^s,  fled  to  France,  where,  sup- 
porttKi  by  the  Pope,  he  thundered  forth 
anathemas  against  those  who  had  dared 
to  support  the  King  against  him. 

Shortlj  afterwards,  the  Kinjf  was 
seizcKi  with  a  severe  illness,  and  believ- 
ing his  (loath  was  at  hand,  he  recalled 
the  offending  Archbishop  from  exile,  and 
restored  to  him  his  primateship  and  es- 
tates, lint  after  a  brief  truce,  the  quar- 
rel again  burst  forth  with  redoubled 
fury,  lieckct,  on  landing  in  England, 
was  joyfully  welcomed  bv  the  clergj'  and 
the  people,  who  hailed  Iiim  as  a  friend 
and  a  father.  He  disembarked  at  Do- 
ver, whence  he  proceeded  to  Canterbury, 
where  he  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
text,  *'  For  we  have  no  continuing 
city,'*  a  proplictic  foreshadowing  of  his 
future  do^N-nfall. 

From  Canterbury  he  went  to  liondon, 
where  three  thousand  clergy  and  nearly 
all  the  citizens  met  him,  in  procession, 
chaunting  the  Te  Dcum.  In  tlie  midst 
of  this,  his  last  triumph,  he  was  fore- 
warned of  the  treachery  that  awaite^d 
him,  by  an  old  woman,  who  rushed  up 
to  him  and  exclaimed,  ^^  lUessed  father, 
beware  of  the  murderer's  knife!"  He 
had  visited  I^ndon  to  do  homage  to 
young  Henry,  who,  in  his  absence,  had 
been  crowned  as  heir  to  the  throne, 
l^ut  in  this  he  was  foiled.  The  Prince 
objected  to  see  him,  and  he  retired  to 
Canterbury,  where,  believing  that  his 
end  was  near,  he  passed  his  time  in  pe- 
nance and  prayer. 

Meanwhile,  seyeral  prelates,  whom 
Becket  had  suspended,  carried  their 
complaint!  to  the  Kmg,  then  in  Nor- 


mandj;  and  their  tale  lo  enraged  Heary, 
that,  in  the  excitement  of  the  momentj 
he  exclaimed,  **  God's  wotl"  his  usul 
oath,  **  will  no  one  revenge  tlie  innilti 
perpetually  showered  at  me  by  this 
haughty  primate  ?" 

The  hint  was  sufficient ;  on  that  Terr 
night,  Fitz-Urse,  Tracy,  Monrille,  uod 
lirito,  embarked  for  Kngland.  Thej 
arrived  at  Canterbury  on  the  thirtietli 
of  December,  1170;  entered  the  ibreh- 
bishop's  palace,  clad  in  complete  mail, 
and  after,  with  insulting  menaces,  help- 
ing themselves  to  refresnments,  followed 
Becket,  who  now  saw  that  his  hour  was 
come,  into  the  cathedral,  where,  daring 
the  performance  of  yespcrs,  they  bni- 
taUy  butehered  him  on  tne  steps  of  the 
high  altar. 

rhe  murderous  task  completed,  they 
coolly  mounted  their  horses,  and  tn- 
umpbantly  departed,  uncliallei^rcd  and 
imopposea  by  the  assembled  monks,  who 
being  few  in  number,  were  too  oyer- 
come  with  fear  and  horror,  to  revense 
the  cowardly  assassination  of  their  pn- 
mate. 

The  assassins  proceeded  to  Knares- 
borough  Castle,  wnich  belonged  to  Mor^ 
ville,  and  which  they  h^  scarcely 
reached,  when  they  were  solenmly  ex- 
communicated. The  terrible  sentence 
was  carried  out  against  them  with  such 
rigour,  both  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple, that  no  one  would  sp<^  to  tram, 
nor  perform  the  slightest  office  for  them, 
and  to  save  themselves  from  fiMwi«l>ing 
of  want,  they  were  compelled  to  ihart 
with  the  houseless  dogs  any  castawqr 
fragments  or  offal  they  could  mck  iq>. 
At  length  they  went  to  the  Pope  at 
Home,  who,  after  absolving  the  seiitenBe 
of  excommunication,  ord^ed  them  to 
travel  to  Jerusaleno,  and  do  pentnoe  on 
the  black  mountains  for  life,  where^ 
after  several  years  spent  in  scditnde^ 
they  died,  and  were  buried  outside  the 
Temple. 

Immediately  after  his  martyrdom, 
Becket  was  canonized ;  and  at  his  shrine 
a  multitude  of  extraordinary  miracles  an 
said  to  have  been  wrought. 

To  King  Henry  the  news  of  this  de- 
testable crime  came  as  a  thunderbolt. 
Overcome  by  the  compunctions  of  a  le- 
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the  trrath  of  the  Pope,   be    ieduded 
hinu^  fbr  leTeral   dan  in   >  prirUa 
light  or  fovd,  and 


nirtotent 
■Uawiiig  I 


im  prtyera  asd  tntter  uif-Bcea- 

Mtiotti.  On  raeoreriiwfrain  thii  ^ock, 
ke  wmie  ■  mbBiuntv  ktter  to  the  Pope, 
decUriBK  h>*  deep  grid  at  the  mArtjr- 
dom  of  hii  old  &Toiirite,  the  Aichbiihop, 


■nd  his  innocence  of  the  horrible  crine. 
After  wme  delav,  the  vmMgn  Fontif 
eipreued  bimself  uitis&ed  with  the  loi* 
row  of  tho  king,  Mad,  a*  s  penmce,  im- 
posed a  pecuniary  donatioD  in  aid  of  tho 
Cmeade,  beiide*  other  ucrifii-i^.  Thn* 
tenninaled  Ihii  protracted  qiuirel.  vhich, 
beudei  curbing  the  too-tyrannical  powoi 
of  the  King,  and  strengthening  thcliber- 

tiMofthe '-   "•^"'   —--'--—- 

authoritj  ol 
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AELTinll65,Qneen 
Eluanara  ^Te  birth 
to  the  Pimcess  Jo- 
iuin:>,  at  Angors,  the 
italof  An}ou,and 
f  the 


[toning  year  was 
'  Iicni  her  aoa,  Prinra 
John,  at  Woodstock.  In  1167,  ehepro- 
«eeded  with  her  daughter,  Matilda,  to 
her  royal  lord  in  Normandy,  where,  after 
celebrating  the  marriage  oi  Matilda  with 
Henry,  sumamed  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  she  Bssomed  the  regency  of  Nor- 
mandy. But  the  Normans,  who  had 
JDSt  monmed  the  death  of  the  lnopresa 
Ifatilda — a  Princess  as  mnch  beloved  in 
Sormandy  M  she  was  dcEpiscd  in  Eng- 
land— rose  in  insurrection  against  her. 


whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  inhabitant! 
of  (iuienne  snd  Poituu  had  revolted,  be- 
cause they  were  eager  for  her  presence. 
Henry,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Bonen, 


son,  Uichaid,  at  Bourdeaui,  an  arrange- 
ment which  greatly  pleased  the  people  of 
the  south. 

Although  Aquitaine  was  nominally  go- 
verned by  iileanora,  all  the  rcuJ  r^ol 
power  was  in  the  bandsof  her  husband's 
Norman  soldiers — a  state  of  things  alike 
displeasing  to  the  Queen,  to  Prince 
Richard,  and  to  the  barons  of  tho  south. 

Id  1170,  King  Henry  made  a  will,  be- 
queathing England,  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Aniou  to  his  son  Heniy,  AWlaioe 
to   EicLard,  Erittany  to   Geoflrej,  in 
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right  of  his  wife,  and  nothing  whateyer 
to  John,  who,  on  this  account  was  nick- 
named Lackhind. 

At  this  period  hurst  forth  those  yio- 
lent  family  trouhles  which  cmhittercd 
the  cloriin^  years  of  IIonr}''8  life,  and 
were,  in  th(!  heliof  of  the  church,  the 
just  venf^ancc  of  heaven  for  the  murder 
of  the  sainted  ik'cket. 

Kinc^  Ilonry  had  aj^in  excited  the 
well-founded  jealousy  of  Kleanora  by 
retaining  as  a  mistress  the  I'rinccss 
Alice,  who  had  previously  been  be- 
trothed to  his  son  Kichar((,  and  who, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  heinous  passions  of  her 
violent  fathcr-in-Liw.  The  hostility  of  his 
sons  was  occasioned  by  his  base  conduct 
to  their  mother,  and  by  his  withholding 
from  them  what  they  claimed  as  their 
rights.  l*rinee  Henry  had  been  crowned 
sovereign  of  En<rlan(l,  Normandy,  and 
Anjou,  Kichard  had  been  solemnly  in- 
augurated Count  of  Poitou,  and  on 
Geoffrey  had  been  conferred  the  duchy 
of  lirittany.  But  as  King  Henry  had 
no  intention  that  any  of  his  sons  should 
exercise  independent  authority  during 
his  lifetime,  lie,  under  the  pretext  of 
guardianship,  so  ordered  matters,  that 
they  could  not  exert  their  royal  prero- 
gatives without  the  consent  of  himself 
or  his  deputies. 

Urged  by  th<'ir  mother  Eleanora,  and 
supported  by  tlie  barons  of  Aquitainc, 
Richard  and  Geoffrey  resolved  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  entire  government  of 
their  duchies,  and  to  cease  paying  ho- 
mage to  their  father,  wlio  could  only  de- 
mand it  as  th(nr  guardian,  the  French 
King  being  their  suzerain.  These  pro- 
ceedings greatly  offended  King  Henry, 
who  was  especially  angry  with  Kichard, 
as  he  had  again  pressed  the  often-re- 
peated demand  for  the  hand  of  his  be- 
trothed, the  Princess  Alice. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  King 
Henry  embarked  for  the  continent.  On 
his  rca(;hing  Ouicnne,  in  July,  1173,  his 
sons,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey,  fled 
to  Paris,  whore  they  were  well  received 
by  Louis  the  Seventn,  who  did  all  in  his 
power  to  widen  the  hrcach  between  them 
and  their  royal  sire. 

Eleanora  also  endeavoured  to  escape 


to  the  French  oonrt,  bat  the  Kohma 
loldieri  overtook  her  in  her  flight,  tod 
brought  her  beck,  disguieed  as  she  wu, 
to  Bourdeaux.  King  Henry's  mge  it 
these  proceeding  knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  revenged  himself  by  conveying  hii 
consort  to  England,  Where  he  ckiselj 
imprisoned  her,  with  the  exception  of 
one  short  interval,  for  a  period  of  nx- 
teen  years.  He  also  seized  on  his  spi- 
rited young  daughter-in-law,  Maigne- 
rite,  because,  in  defiance  of  entreaties 
and  threats,  she  had  remained  in  Aqni- 
taine  with  Queen  Kleanora,  and  reso- 
lutely refused  to  be  crowned  with  her 
huslmnd  Prince  Henry  as  Queen  of  £ngi* 
land,  because  the  late  primate  Becket  was 
not  permitted  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

with  these  fair  captives,  Henry  hum 
at  Southampton  in  July,  1173,  wheaes 
he  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  to  ra- 
pease  the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  and  of  toe 
nobles  and  people  of  England,  did  a 
highly  humiliating  penance  at  the  shrine 
of  Becket.  On  approaching  the  titj  he 
alighted  jfrom  his  horse,  ana,  barefooted 
and  clad  in  coarse  woollen  gnirment% 
walked  from  the  church  of  St.  Hnnstan, 
withoutsido  the  city,  to  the  tomb  of  the 
sainted  martyr,  where,  kneeling  down,  he 
of  his  own  u'cc  will  was  scourged  on  his 
bare  shoulders  by  the  prior  and  monks 
of  the  place.  A  degrading  sacrifice  to 
popular  feeling,  which  in  uoae  days  the 
mightiest  of  monarchs  were  at  times 
forced  to  make. 

Scarcely  had  Henry  left  Canterbury 
for  London,  when  news  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  his  son  Prince  Bichard,  near 
Bury,  and  the  capture  of  Wmiam,  the 
Scotch  King,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  troubles  in  which  Henry  was  in- 
volved, to  cross  the  border,  and  pil- 
lage the  northern  counties.  Indeed, 
success  now  followed  success  with  such 
rapidity,  that  all  the  territories  wlidoh  just 
previously  had  been  in  open  revolt,  were, 
as  if  by  magic,  reduced  to  peace  imd  sub- 
jection. But  although  the  Ki^rlish  peo- 
ple attributed  their  King's  ^om.  fortune 
to  the  intercession  of  the  sainted  Bedtet^ 
and  he  himself  exultingly  retrnned 
thanks  for  his  victories  at  &e  shrine  of 
the  revered  St.  Thomas,  his  achievements 
softened  not  his  heart  towards  his  fiunily. 
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HiieoiiBort  he  still  reteined  in  capti- 
TitT,  and  his  sons  he  still  riewed  with 
fSMJmgs  of  jealous  hostility. 

The  prison  of  the  nnfoitcmate  Elea- 
nora  was  the  -  palace  at  Winchester, 
wbere  she  was  confided  to  the  charge  of 
Banidph  de  Glanville,  the  lord  justiciary 
of  England,  a  person  devoted  to  the  inte- 
rests of  her  husband,  but  who  treated 
her  with  all  the  respect  and  kindness 
within  his  power. 

In  February,  1177,  the  Princess  Jo- 
anna, the  youngest  daughter  of  King 
Henry  and  his  consort,  was  married  to 
William  the  Good,  King  of  Sicily,  at 
Palermo,  then  the  capit^  of  that  king- 
dom. 

Although  peace  and  happiness  found 
no  xesting-plaoe  in  the  palace  of  royalty, 
the  repose  of  ihe  land  was  not  disturbed, 
and  the  English  people  enjoyed  a  rapidly 
increasing  proeperi^.     Many  excellent 
laws  were  passed  for  the  advancement  of 
morals  and  trade.    The  land  was  divided 
into  nine  circuits,  and  three  judges  were 
appointed  to  each  circuit    An  assize  of 
arms  was  likewise  established,  by  which 
all  persons,  according  to  the   property 
tiiey  possessed,  were  compelled  to  pro- 
vide uiemselves  with  certain  war  imple- 
ments for  the  defence  of  the  kin^om. 
Trade  and  manufactures  flourished,  and 
commerce  sent  forth  her  merchant  ships, 
which  returned  laden  with  gold,  silver, 
precious    stones,    frankincense,    spices, 
wines,  costly  silken  garments,  beautiful 
satin  velvets  and  brocades,  and  other 
riches  and  delicacies  from  the  south  of 
£urope,  and  from  Asia.     London,  the 
great  commercial  sea-port,  was  also  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  rich  fiirs  and  other 
articles  of  merchandize  from  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Germany,  from  Norway,  and 
from  Russia. 

The  city  of  London  was  at  this  period 
surrounded  bj  an  embattled  wall,  of 
which  a  remaming  fragment  still  exists 
in  the  ancient  churchyard  of  St.  Giles- 
vithout-Cripplegate.  It  was  guarded 
in  the  south  by  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  entered  by  several  gates,  the  chief 
being  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate, 
Alderegate,  Newgate,  Ludgate,  Dowgate, 
and  Billingsgate ;  the  two  latter  being 
water  gates  opening  on  to  the  Thames. 


Each  of  the  numerous  streets  within  the 
city  were  appropriated  to  tradesmen  of 
only  one  callmg :  thus,  all  the  bakers  re- 
sided in  one  street,  the  butchers  in  ano- 
ther, the  shoemakers  in  another,  and  so 
forth--a  plan  which  continued  for  several 
centuries  afterwards. 

The  great  schools  were  the  HoW  Tri- 
nity at  Aldgate,  St.  Paul's  catfiedral 
school,  and  the  convent  school  of  St. 
Martin's  le  Grand.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  want  of  public  worship  in 
the  city,  and  the  suburbs  boasted  of 
thirteen  conventual,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  parochial  churches. 

The  western  suburbs  were,  as  now,  for 
the  most  part  occupied  by  the  nobility. 
On  the  Strand  road  stood  the  old  Temple, 
surrounded  by  beautiful   gardens  tnat 
sloped  down  to  the  Thames,  then  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  metropoHs.    Further 
to  the  westward  was  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, the  old  and  the  new  palaces  of 
royalty,  and   other  stately  structures. 
Nearer  to  the  city  were  the  silvery  foun- 
tains of  St.  Clement's  well,  Holywell, 
and  Clcrkenwell.     Whilst  to  the  east- 
ward lay  the  manor  of  Finsbury,  and 
the  spreading  swamp  known  as  Moor- 
fields,  to  which  the  Londoners  resorted 
in  winter,  to  skate  on  the  ice,  by  means 
of  bones  fastened  to  the  soles  of  their 
shoes,  and  to  partake  of  other  sports. 
At  Smithfield,  or  Smoothficld,  as  it  was 
then  called,  a  market  was  held  on  every 
Friday,  for  the  sale  of  horses,  where 
persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  proud  baron 
to  the  needy  citizen,  were  accustomed  to 
resort. 

Such  was  the  world's  metropolis  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  an  era 
when  science  was  as  a  dead  letter,  and 
the  principles  of  government,  of  trade, 
and  of  commerce  were  obscured  by  the 
thick  veils  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. 

But  whilst  the  nation  was  rapidily  ad- 
vancing in  wealth  and  refinement,  King 
Henry  and  his  sons  were  engaged  in  a 
bitter  strife,  which  lasted  for  several 
years,  and  which  it  would  be  alike  tedi- 
ous and  uninteresting  minutely  to  detail. 
However,  be  it  observed,  matters  would 
doubtless  not  have  been  carried  to  the 
length  they  were,  but  for  the  hatred  of 
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tbe  troubadours  against  the  King,  t 
hatred,  so  hard  and  deop  seated  that 
whenever  peace  was  about  to  be  esta- 
blished, they,  by  stirring  war  songs, 
funned  the  dyin^  embers  uf  contention 
into  the  fierce  ilume  uf  battle  strife. 

Whilst  sowing  the  seedu  of  rebellion  in 
Guieune,  l*riiice  Henry  was  seizi'd  with 
his  mortal  illness,  a  slow  fever.  On  find- 
ing his  end  upproiiching,  the  Prince  be- 
came extremely  penitent,and  King  llenry, 
whose  forgiveness  he  implored,  sent  him 
a  ring  us  a  token  of  pardon.  On  r9ceiv- 
ing  the  precious  gift,  the  Prince  was 
moved  to  ti-ars,  and  exclaimed!  "  Thank 
God !  1  am  at  peace  with  my  father ;  and 
oh !  if  he  woiuil  but  restore  my  mothir 
to  liberty  and  love,  how  happy  I  could 
die!"  Jle  then  caused  himself  to  be 
taken  out  of  bed  and  laid  on  a  heap  of 
ashes,  where,  attired  in  sackcloth  and 
with  u  rope  round  liis  neck,  he  expired 
on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1183. 

This  melancholy evint so  moved  King 
Henry,  that  he  became  reconciled  to  Eleu- 
nora,  who  was  restored  to  liberty  and  her 
rank  of  royalty  during  a  brief  twelve 
months. 

Prince  Richard,  now  that  he  was  heir 
apparent,  remained  for  a  period  quiet,  to 
see  what  course  his  father  the  King  in- 
tended to  pursue  towards  him.  But  after 
a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  he,  on 
finding  that  his  betrothed  was  still  de- 
tained from  him,  flew  to  arms,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  his  mo- 
ther's maternal  inheritance,  which  so 
exasperated  King  llenry  that  he  again 
imprisoned  Eleanora,  ana  endeavoured  to 
be  divorced  from  her ;  a  step  which,  if 

Scrmitted  by  the  court  of  Kome,  would 
oubtless  have  been  followed  by  his  mar- 
riage with  his  depraved  lemon,  the  Prin- 
cess Alice. 

The  imprisonment  of  Eleanora  greatly 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  trouba- 
dours, who  affain  inflamed  Aquitaine  by 
lays  such  as  me  following : 

**  Daughter  of  Aquitaine, 
Beautiful  fruitful  vine, 
Torn  from  thine  home 
To  a  fkr  dlatant  shore ; 
Thy  Toloe,  once  all  gladness, 
Is  BOW  changed  to  sadness ; 
Fow  prlnoestf  of  sorrow, 
BtloT«dSlMiiorl 


When,  where  an  fhj  goaids, 
Where  U  thy  maiden  train? 
Some  banished,  some  murdendf 
Some  pining  in  woe ; 
Whilst  thou  art,  lair  Jewel, 
Imprisoned  most  cruel. 
By  Henry  of  England, 
Our  deadliest  fue. 

Then,  barons  of  Aquitaine, 
Fight  for  your  ducal  line, 
Fight  for  your  rights, 
Fur  your  own  native  shore ; 
Fight,  husbands  and  brothers, 
For  your  wives,  sisters,  mothers, 
And  the  Princess  of  sorrow, 
Beloved  Eleanor  I 

Woe  to  the  traitor  ones. 

Woe  to  the  Normans, 

Woe  to  the  foes  of  our 

Dearly  loved  laud ; 

For  Kichard  of  Aquitaine, 

Heir  of  our  ducal  line. 

With  his  brave  men  have  slaughtsnA 

King  Henry's  band. 

Then  fight  barons,  fight, 
For  Duke  Richard's  right. 
And  oh,  fight  for  your  Duchess, 
The  fair  Eleanor:" 

Like  his  eldest  brother,  Prince  Geof- 
frey was  doomed  to  an  early  grave.  In 
1186,  he  went  to  assist  at  a  toamameiit 
at  Paris,  where,  being  dismounted,  b« 
was  trampled  to  death.  His  unexpected 
demise  greatly  afflicted  £leanora,  who 
spoiled  her  children  by  over-fondn^ 

From  this  period  Pnnce  Richard  made 
several  vain  attempts  to  gain  Alice,  which 
so  annoyed  King  Henry,  that  he  wasahovt 
having  his  youngest  son  John  crowned 
King  of  England,  when  the  t  rench  mo- 
narch, Philip  Augustus — Louis  ¥ra8  dead 
— interceded,  and  prevailed  on  John  to 
secretly  join  the  cause  of  his  brother.  A 
war  between  England  and  Fritnoe  eniued, 
and  after  hostilities  had  been  carried  on 
for  some  time,  the  opposing  monardii 
met  near  Chinon,  where,  having  pro- 
claimed a  truce,  they  entered  into  a  con- 
ference, which  led  to  a  peace,  Philip 
agreeiiig  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  Heniy*! 
nobles  as  had  conspired  against  tiieir 
sovereign.  The  list  was  dmy  sent^  the 
first  name  upon  it  being  John. 

Overcome  with  ^ei  and  constem^ 
tion  at  the  disaffection  of  the  darling  soa 
of  his  grey  hairs,  Henry  burst  into  one 
of  those  nts  of  agonizing  yiolence  to 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  occasion 
ally  giving  way.    Boiling  on  the  grouiidi 
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he  writhed,  kicked,  tore  his  hair  out  by 
handfuls,  and  uttered  the  most  horrible 
oaths ;  and  after  venting  the  rankle  of 
his  rage  b}^  cursing  his  son  John,  cursinff 
his  son  Bichard,  cursing  those  around 
him,  and  cursing  the  day  of  his  own 
birth,  he  was  conyeyed  in  a  state  of 
mental  and  bodily  prostration  to  the  castle 
of  Chinon,  where  he  was  seized  with  a 
filial  fever. 

On  finding  that  death  was  approach- 
ing, he  caused  Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Fair 
Bosamond,  the  only  one  of  his  children 
present,  to  convey  him  before  the  high 
altar  of  the  adjacent  cathedral,  where, 
i^r  an  earnest  conversation  with  his 
kind-hearted  natural  son,  whom  he  pre- 
sented with  a  valuable  ring,  he  expired, 
alternately  execrating  Eleanora,  Alice, 
Becket,  and  his  undutiful  sons,  on  the 
•ixthof  July,  1189. 

Scarcely  was  the  royal  corpse  cold, 
when  it  was  stripped  by  the  attendants 
of  rin^  jewels,  and  clothing,  and  left 
naked  in  the  church ;  a  desertion  to  which 
tile  greatest  of  men  are  liable,  but  which 
IB  a  tolerable  proof  that  the  manners  or 
eoodnct  oi  Henry  could  have  excited  no 
penonal  regard. 

Immediately  the  proud,  vengeful,  but 
withal  generous-hearted  Bichard  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  sire,  and 
his  own  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
he,  overcome  with  grief  and  remorse, 
hastened  to  superintend  the  royal  funeral 
at  the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud,  where,  ac- 
cording to  his  last  will,  Henry  desired  to 
be  buned. 

The  body  of  the  departed  Eang  was 
placed  on  a  bier  in  the  abbey  church, 
with  face  uncovered  and  clad  in  royal 
robes,  brocaded  gloves,  white  leather 
shoes,  and  gilded  spurs,  a  crown  on  the 
Inrow,  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre 
in  the  other ;  when  Bichard  entered  the  ab- 
bey, and  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and 
devotion,  approached  the  high  altar.  But 
scarcely  had  he  bent  his  knees  in  fervent 
prayer,  when  a  torrent  of  blood  gushed 
from  the  mouth  and  nose  of  his  father's 
body,  which  so  horrified  him,  that  he  ex- 
chumed,  **  Good  God !  I  have  murdered 
him ;  his  very  blood  accuses  me  !"  The 
monLs  in  attendance  wiped  the  blood 
from  the  lifeless  face,  but  as  it  continued 


to  flow,  he,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror, 
averted  his  eyes  from  the  bleeding  corpse, 
and  precipitately  hurried  out  of  the  ca- 
thedral. 

As  nothing  further  happened  to  dis- 
turb the  obsequies,  the  remains  of  the 
departed  monarch  were  solemnly  interred 
in  the  choir  of  the  abbey  which  he  him- 
self had  founded,  and  where,  in  after 
years,  a  stately  tomb  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Lady  Abbess  Jeanne 
Baptiste  de  Bourbon,  natural  daughter  to 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, a  King  who,  by  energy,  prudence, 
and  moderation,  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  his  subjects,  and  whose 
vices,  although  many,  marred  the  happi- 
ness of  himself  and  his  fiimily,  without 
obstructing  the  rising  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land. By  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
England  became  more  powerful  than 
France,  as,  besides  attachmg  large  and 
rich  continental  provinces  to  the  crown, 
he  strengthened  the  power  of  the  nation 
by  the  con(|uest  of  Ireland. 

That  curious  document,  the  bull  from 
the  Pope  sanctioning  King  Henry's  in- 
vasion of  the  Emerald  Isle,  is  worth  re- 
cording as  an  evidence  of  the  power  of 
the  then  sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the  ^eat 
care  taken  by  him  to  plant  that  religion 
on  the  Irish  soil  which  has  since  taken 
so  firm  a  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
that  to  this  day  they  acknowledge  no 
other  church  but  that  of  Borne. 

"  Adrian,  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God,  to  his  son  in  Christ  Jesus,  Henry, 
King  of  England,  sends  greeting  an 
apostolical  benediction. 

"  The  desire  your  magnificence  ex- 
presses to  advance  the  glory  of  your 
name  on  earth,  and  to  obtain  in  heaven 
the  prize  of  eternal  happiness,  deserves, 
no  doubt,  great  commendations.  As  a 
good  catholic  prince,  you  are  very  careful 
to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  church,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  amongst 
the  barbarous  and  ignorant,  and  to  pluck 
up  vice  by  the  roots  in  the  field  of  the  Lord ; 
and  in  order  to  this,  you  apply  to  us  for 
countenance  and  direction.  We  are  con- 
fident, therefore,  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty,  your  undertaking  will  be 
crowned  with  a  success  suitable  to  the  no- 
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Ue  motive  irhich  sett  yon  mwn  it.  For 
whaterer  is  taken  in  hand  m>m  a  prin- 
ciple of  faith  and  religion,  neyer  fiuli  to 
succeed.  It  is  certain,  as  you  yourself 
acknowlcdfi^,  Ireland,  as  well  as  all  other 
islands  which  have  the  ha])pines8  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
and  nave  submitted  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  are  unquestionably  St. 
Peter's  rignt,  and  belong  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  lioman  church.  We  judge, 
therefore,  aftor  maturely  considering  the 
enterprise  you  propose  to  us,  that  it  will 
be  proper  to  srttlc  in  that  island  colo- 
nies 01  the  faithful,  who  may  be  well- 
pleasing  to  God. 

**  You  have  advised  us,  most  dear  son 
in  Christ,  of  your  design  of  an  expedi- 
tion into  Ireland,  to  subject  the  island  to 
just  laws,  and  to  root  out  vice,  which  has 
long  flourished  there.  You  promise  to 
pay  us  out  of  every  house  a  yearly  ac- 
tnowledgmcnt  of  one  penny,  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  church  with- 
out the  least  detriment  or  diminution. 
Upon  which  promise,  giving  a  ready  ear 
to  your  request,  we  consent  and  allow 
that  you  make  a  descent  on  that  island, 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  church,  to 
check  the  progress  of  immorality,  to  re- 
form the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  to 
promote  the  growth  of  virtue  and  the 
Christian  religion.  "We  exhort  you 
to  do  whatever  you  think  proper  to 
advance  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  the  pc^oplc,  whom  we  charge 
to  submit  to  your  jurisdiction,  and  own 
you  for  their  sovereign  lord,  provided 
always  that  the  riglit^  of  tlie  church  are 
inviolably  preserved,  and  the  Peter-peuce 
duly  paid.  If,  therefore,  you  think  fit 
to  put  your  design  into  execution,  labour 
above  all  things  to  improve  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  in  virtue.  Use  both 
your  own  and  the  endeavours  of  such  as 
you  shall  judge  worthy  to  bo  employed 
in  this  work,  that  the  church  of  God  bo 
enriched  more  and  more,  that  religion 
flourish  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
things  tending  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  Mlvation  of  souls  be  in  such  manner 
disposed,  as  may  entitie  you  to  an  eternal 
reward  in  heaycn,  and  an  immortal  fame 
upon  earth." 

Immedigtely  after  the  burial  of  his  &- 


ther,  Riehazd  lent  oner  to  Enskni  m 
order  for  the  release  of  lus  mouier  firom 
her  long  captirity,  and  letters  patent  in- 
yesting  ner  with  the  reins  of  goyenunent 
during  his  absence,  as  Queen  R^;ent  The 
same  messenger  also  brought  strict  in- 
junctions for  the  severe  imprisonment  of 
£leanora*s  jailor,  Kanulph  de  Glanvflle, 
**  who,"  sajrs  Tyrrell,  "  was  aocordimiiij 
cast  into  a  miserable  dungeon  in^Vm- 
chester  Castie,  and  loaded  with  irons  so 
heavy  that  he  could  not  move." 

Imprisonment  and  age  had  wrought  t 
great  change  on  Eleanora.  The  eay, 
giddy,  laughing  consort,  ushered  nom 
her  cell  a  gentle,  pious,  kind-hearted, 
serious,  and  nighly  virtuous  Queen  Dow- 
ager. Her  first  act,  on  fti»Bnmiwg  the  re- 
gency, was  the  liberation  of  all  the  pri- 
soners in  the  kin^om,  who  had  been 
confined  for  violating  the  Norman  game 
laws,  or  for  otherwise  personally  offend- 
ing Henry  the  Second,  on  the  easy  oon- 
dition  that  they  prayed  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.  This  act  of  humanity  greatly 
consoled  the  people,  as  the  late  King,  beii^ 
a  great  hunter,  nad  enforced  the  forest 
and  game  laws  vdth  such  rigour,  that  the 
prisons  were  filled  with  ofiTendera,  vHiibt 
the  woods  and  wilds  were  inhabited  widi 
daring  outiaws,  who,  when  game  was 
scarce,  lived  by  robbery ;  but  to  all  of 
whom  a  free  pardon  was  granted,  on  their 
swearing  fidelity  to  Bichard  as  their 
King. 

Although  invested  with  all  the  poweci 
of  royalty,  Eleanora  did  not  resent  Uie 
injuries  and  wrongs  she  had  received 
from  her  enemies  in  her  misfortunes. 
Upon  one  individual  only  did  her  venge- 
ance fall — the  woman  tluit  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  separation  from  her  ,hus- 
band,  and  her  long  imprisonment.  '  The 
too-guilty  Princess  Ahce  was  consigned 
to  the  same  dungeon  from  which  the 
Queen  Dowager  hadbut  just  emerged,  and 
her  marriage  with  Itichard  was  ftnnnllflH. 

Richard,  who,  on  account  of  his  strength 
and  bravery,  was  sumamed  Coenr  de 
Lion,  proceeded  from  Fonteyrand,  to  do 
homage  to  the  Kin^  of  France  for  hii 
continental  possessions,  after  which  he 
went  to  Rouen,  where  he  not  only  re- 
ceived the  ducal  crown,  *'but,"  says  Ho- 
veden,  "  was  also  girt  with  ibB  sword  of 
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tiie  dukedom  of  Normandy — that  being 
the  form  of  inyestiire — hj  the  Archbidiop 
of  Ronen,  in  the  presence  of  the  prelates 
and  barons  of  Normandy." 

Hayin^^  firmly  established  his  soye- 
reignty  m  his  continental  possessions, 
Coenr  de  Lion  landed  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  thirteenth  of  Anffost,  1189,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Winchester, 
where,  after  fondly  greeting  his  mother, 
he  ordered  into  his  presence  the  offend- 
ing royal  treasurer,  Eanulph  de  Glan- 
yiOe,  and  receiyed  from  him  so  good  an 
account  of  the  treasure  in  the  secret 
yaults  at  Winchester — nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  besides  plate  and  jewels 
— that  he,  at  the  intercession  of  Elea- 
nors, restored  him  to  liberty  and  royal 
confidence. 

After  fixing  a  dower  on  his  affectionate 
mother,  the  largest  that  had  eyer  been 

E'yen  to  a  Queen  Dowager  of  England, 
ichard  the  First  was  solemnly  crowned 
on  the  third  of  September,  1189.  This 
coronation  is  remarkable  for  its  being 
the  first  which  the  chroniclers  have  mi- 
nutely detailed.  H^eden  and  Biceto, 
both  eye-witnesses,  tell  us — *■*  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  and  of  Kouen  and 
TrierK^— who  came  oyer  with  the  King — 
with  the  Bishop  of  Dublin  and  other 
bishops  and  abbots  in  rich  capes,  and 
haying  the  cross,  holy  water,  and  censers 
carried  before  them,  receiyed  Coeur  de 
lion  at  the  door  of  his  priyy  chamber, 
and  conducted  him  with  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  abbey  church  of  Westmin- 
ster. In  the  middle  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  went  four  barons,  each  carrying 
a  gdden  candlestick  with  a  taper,  after 
whom  came  Geoffrey  de  Lucy,  bearing 
the  royal  cap,  and  John  de  Marshal  next 
with  a  massiye  pair  of  gold  spurs,  then 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the 
royal  sceptre,  after  him  William  Fitz- 
patrick,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  a  golden 
rod,  haying  a  doye  on  the  top,  then  three 
other  earls,  Dayid,  brother  to  the  King 
of  Scotland,  as  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Prince  John,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Derby,  with  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
each  bearing  a  sword  upright,  the  scab- 
bards richly  adorned  with  gold,  after  them 
six  earls  and  barons  bearing  a  checkered 
table,  on  which  were  laid  the'royal  robes 


and  other  regalia,  then  came  William 
Mandeyil,  Eaa  of  Albemarle  and  Essex, 
bearing  a  large  crown  of  gold  set  with 
precious  stones,  then  Coeur  de  Lion  him- 
self—between the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Bath,  oyer  whom  a  canopy  of  state 
was  borne  by  four  barons,  then  followed 
a  numerous  train  of  earls,  barons,  knighto 
and  others. 

^  '*  In  this  order  the  coronation  proces- 
sion entered  the  church,  where,  before 
the  high  altar,  Coeur  de  Lion  solemnly 
swore  on  the  Eyangelists  and  the  relics 
of  saints,  that  he  would  obserye  peace, 
honour,  and  reyerence  to  Almu^hty  God, 
his  church,  and  her  ministers,  aU  the  days 
of  his  life,  that  he  would  exercise  up- 
right justice  and  equity  to  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  that  he  would 
abrogate  and  disannul  all  eyil  laws  and 
wrongful  customs,  and  make,  keep,  and 
sincerely  maintain  those  that  were  good 
and  laudable. 

*^  Then  they  put  off  all  his  garments 
from  his  middle  upwards  except  his 
shirt,  which  was  open  on  the  shoulders, 
and  put  on  his  shoes,  which  were  of  gold 
tissue,  and  the  Archbishop  anointed  him 
on  the  head,  the  breast,  and  the  arms, 
then  coyering  his  head  with  a  linen  cloth 
he  set  the  cap  thereon,  which  Geoffrey  de 
Lucy  carriea ;  and  when  he  had  put  on 
his  waistcoat,  and  on  that  his  upper  gar- 
ment, the  Archbishop  deliyered  to  nim 
the  sword  of  the  kingdom,  which  done, 
two  carls  put  on  his  spurs,  and  he  was 
led  with  the  royal  mantle  hung  on  him 
to  the  altar,  where  the  Archbishop  charged 
him,  on  God's  behalf,  not  to  presume  to 
take  upon  him  this  dignity,  except  he 
resolved  inviolably  to  keep  the  vows  and 
oaths  he  had  just  then  made.  To  which 
the  king  answered,  that  by  God's  graco 
he  woiud  faithfully  perform  them  all. 
Then  the  crown  was  taken  from  beside 
the  altar,  and  given  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  set  it  upon  the  King's  head,  deliver- 
ing the  sceptre  into  his  right  hand,  and 
the  rod  royal  into  his  left.  Thus  crowned, 
he  was  brought  back  to  his  throne  with 
the  same  solemnity  as  before.  Then  mass 
begim,  and  when  they  came  to  the  offer- 
tory, the  King  was  had  by  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  Bath  to  the  altar,  where  he 
offered  a  mark  of  pure  gold,  as  his  pre- 
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deoeflsoTs  were  wont  to  do ;  and  afler- 
wardfl  was  brought  back  to  his  throne  by 
the  same  bishops.  After  mass  he  was  at- 
tended, thus  rojalW  arrayed,  to  a  cham- 
ber adjoining,  in  like  procession  as  be- 
fore, whence,  after  a  short  repose,  he, 
with  the  same  procession,  returned  into 
the  choir,  put  off  his  heavy  crown  and 
robes,  and  went  to  dinner." 

At  the  coronation  feast,  which  was 
kept  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  citizens  of 
London  were  his  butlers,  and  those  of 
Winchester  served  up  the  meat.  Then 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  sat  down 
with  the  Kin^,  whilst  the  earls  and 
barons  served  m  the  king's  palaces  as 
their  places  and  dignity  required. 

The  day  of  the  coronation  was  marked 
by  a  fierce  uprising  against  the  Jews, 
which  led  to  a  terrible  massacre  of  that 
ancient  people.  King  Richard  had  or- 
dered that  no  Jews  should  witness  his 
inauguration.  But  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  members  of  the  tribe,  judging 
that  gold  would  purchase  them  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  rashly  proceeded  to- 
wards the  banquetting  hall,  with  presents 
of  great  value  for  the  King.  On  their 
nearing  the  hall,  some  one  shouted  out 
**  On,  citizens,  on !  obey  the  mandate  of 
your  King,  and  annihilate  the  antichris- 


tians  r*  which  so  excited  the  already  crui 
sading,  mad  populace,  that  they  flew  to 
arms  and  murdered  erery  Jew  they  could 
find  in  London.  These  butcheries  were 
succeeded  by  uprisings  in  the  other  great 
towns,  and  the  cry,  "Down  with  Uie 
Jews !  down  with  the  infidel  dogs  V*  re- 
sounded throughout  the  land,  liut  the 
most  horrible  of  those  tragedies  occurred 
at  York.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  of  the 
Jews,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the  rabble,  had 
shut  themselves  up,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  in  the  castle  ;  but  being  unable 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  fury  of 
the  blood-stained  populace,  the  men,  by 
mutual  consent,  cut  the  throats  of  their 
women  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, and  then  heroically  perished  in  the 
flames. 

Bromptou  assures  us  that  neither 
Eleanora  nor  the  King  sanctioned  these 
horrible  doings,  and  that  most  of  the 
ringleaders  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
deservedly  put  to  death. 

From  this  period  to  the  date  of  her 
death,  1204,  the  memoirs  of  Eleanora 
are  so  blended  with  those  of  her  daughter- 
in-law,  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  that,  to 
prevent  repetition,  the  sequel  of  her  life 
will  be  related  in  the  biography  of  that 
queen. 
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BERENGARIA   Of   HAVABUE, 
H^itn  nf  Eiijiiiil  t|t  /irst. 

CHAPIEE  I. 

iermgariiit  marriagt  with  Riekard  the  First  negoeialeS — Str  dtteait — BirtK— 
Bichard  ttnberkt  en  a  cruiade  to  tie  Solg  Lmid-~Jiiini  tht  King  of  Fnawt — 
jirrivet  at  Manna — Releasa  Au  giiter  Jtmnna  /rom  imprimnmetU — VenfffianMm 
Tancred,  King  of  Sidly—Tkt  King  of  France  reatha  Sieify—J'neeedt  m  /lit 
^Bj/agt  v/itAoui  Siehard — Berengaria  trawU  to  Sicily  icith  Queea  Eleanora — It 
micomid  by  Richard  and  hit  titter  Jiianna^~£ltanora  goes  to  Botat—Frocadt  to 
Sngtaftd — Berengaria  cmAarkt  vpiih  Richard  and  Joanna  for  Falestint — Th*  jUti 
drivtti  by  a  itorm  to  Cf/prtu — Richard  taket  tht  capital  of  Cypna — Btrtngaria 
bmdi,  and  it  married  to  Richard — The  Frincat  and  Emperor  of  Oyprui  madt 
pritonert — Cgpna  eonqatred — Berengaria  and  Richard  mil  for  the  Holy  Land — 
Richard  taket  one  of  A'aladin's  thipt—Serengaria  and  Joanna  tceleomed  by  King 
2%ilip,  at  Asre — Richard  lands  in  Palestine — Hit  deeds  of  valour  there — Thiolha- 
Chrutiant  jadoia  of  hit  lucceta — Sis  friendehip  for  Satadin  and  Mctech  Adettu. 

^0  sooner  hadEichaid 

'  the  first  encircled 

'  his  brow  with    the 

I   diadem  of  England, 

>>   than  his  fond  mother 

J  Meanora  procoeded 
tji  Navdrre,  to  claim 

'  foi  him  the  hand  of 
the  beaotiflil  Bcrengana,  tiic  eldiat 
dai^ler  of  Sancho  the  Wise,  Kino;  of 
Havarrfl,  and  his  consort  I  oatrice,  whose 
&ther,  Alphunso,  iras  King  of  Cas- 
tUe. 

Although  of  Spanish  dewent,  Beren- 
garia of  Kavarre  was  a  Proven(;al  prin- 
cees  bf  birth  and  education.  Sancho  Che 
Strong,  her  only  brother,  was  a  skilful 

Kt  and  renowned  warrior,  and  from 
joulh  the  sworn  friend  of  C'teur  de 
Lion,  The  Pnncesa  blanche,  her  sister 
— she  had  but  oec— became  the  wife  of 


wore  tlie  royal  ci 

History  has  not  recorded  when  Beren- 
garia entered  the  world,  bnt  it  appears 
probable  that  Richard  was  Cttpliyaled  by 
her  maiden]  J ch anna  about  the  year  1  i  77, 
when  Ilenrj  the  Second  of  Enghind  so 
justly  arbitrali>d  the  differences  between 
the  Sings  Sancho  and  Alphonso,  rcapect- 
ing  the  marriage  settlement  of  lieatrice, 
Kancho's  Queen,  as  it  was  then  that 
Hichaid  first  visited  the  court  of  NaTarrc. 
We,  therefore,  cannot  much  err  in  naming 
1 1 6a  as  the  probable  year  of  her  birtU. 

Whilst  his  mother  was  in  Kavarre 
Euceessfully  nogociating  his  mBrriage, 
Eichnrd  set  forth  on  that  gigantic  crusad- 
ing expedition,  which  bod  so  long  and  BO 
fully  occupied  his  mind,  and  to  which  he 
dftotsd  all  the  treasure  he  could,  bj^fair 
or  foul  means,  possess  himsfcU  oi.   Niifia. 
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many  fond  adieus  he  and  his  gallant  band 
quitted  the  cliffy  coast  of  Dover,  and, 
landing  at  Calais,  joined  the  King  of 
France,  where,  after  arranging  for  the 
peace  aud  safety  of  their  kingdoms  during 
their  absence,  the  friendly  monarchs  mus- 
tered a  host  of  mighty  warriors,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Palestine,  with  the  inspiring 
purpose  of  wresting  Jerusalem  from  the 
grasp  of  the  illustrious  Saladin,  nephew 
of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who,  in  1187, 
had  taken  the  holy  city,  and  made  pri- 
soner its  sovereign,  Guy  of  Lusignan. 

After  scT(.Tal  unavoidable  delays,  £i- 
chard  and  his  mighty  fleet  reached  Mes- 
sina, in  Sicily,  the  appointed  rendezvous 
of  the  croises,  on  the  twentv-third  of 
September,  1190.  His  arrival  and  land- 
ing are  thus  described : — 

••Oh,  Holy  Mary! 

No  man  ever  sa^r 
Such  galleys,  8ucli  dromonds, 

Such  transports  before ; 
Bowing  on,  rowing  on, 

Acrods  the  deep  sea, 
Rowing  on,  rowing  on, 

To  fair  Sicily. 

What  pinions  and  banners 

From  the  tops  of  their  spears 
To  the  fair  winds  are  streaming. 

All  graceful  and  proud ; 
What  a  great  host  of  warriors, 

Whose  breasts  know  no  fears, 
Pace  the  decks  whilst  the  oarsmen 

Are  chaunting  aloud — 
Bow  on,  lads,  row  on,  lads, 

Across  the  deep  sea, 
Crowd  the  sail  and  row  on,  lads, 

To  fair  Sicily. 

Hark,  hark  I  to  the  voice 

Of  their  trumpets  so  clear. 
As  they  enter  the  harbour 

And  make  for  the  pier ; 
See  what  bright  gilded  beaks. 

What  finely  wrought  bows. 
And  what  thousands  of  shields 

Hang  out  on  the  prows. 
Oh  sach  a  staunch  fieet 

Never  sailed  on  the  sea, 
As  this  armament 

Anchored  off  fair  Sicily. 

And  now  from  his  trim  galley, 

Named  '  Cut  the  Sea,' 
The  proud  Richard  lands 

Amidst  uproarious  glee ; 
Clad  in  bright  scale-linked  mail, 

With  his  axe  in  his  hand, 
He,  the  chief  of  his  hero  band. 

Paces  the  strand ; 
Whilst  the  people  and  warriors. 

In  wild  ecstacy, 
Shoat  hurmb  for  King  Blchai^ 

AndfldrSioUjr 


On  landing,  Richard  learned  to  hii 
sorrow  that  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  brother-in-law,  W  ilUam  the  Good, 
Tancred  had  usur]>ed  the  throne  of  Sicily, 
and  thrown  the  widowed  Sicilian  Queen 
Joanna — Kichard's  sister — into  prison. 
Coeur  de  Lion,  who  never  threatened 
without  a  good  purpose,  sent  messenger! 
to  Tancred,  informing  him  that  if  Joanna 
was  not  instantly  released,  and  her  wroi^ 
righted,  the  I^glish  would  ravage  ue 
land  with  fire  and  sword. 

On  receiving  this  message,  Tancred 
prudently  released  the  Dowager  Queen, 
and  restored  to  her  aU  her  costly  furni- 
ture and  equipage,  and  her  forfeited 
dower  land.  But  those  concessions  by 
no  means  satisfied  the  wounded  pride  of 
the  high-spirited  Joanna ;  and  now  that 
she  was  backed  by  the  oyerwhehning 
forces  of  her  lion-hearted  brother,  she 
determined  to  take  signal  yengeance  on 
the  author  of  the  humiliating  injuries 
she  had  so  lately  received.  Accordmely, 
after  Kichard  had  forcibly  possessed  ium- 
self  of  Messina,  he,  by  her  conniyance, 
demanded  of  Tancred  certain  legacies 
which  it  was  pretended  had  been  left  him 
by  the  will  of  her  late  husband,  William 
the  Good.  These  presumed  bequests,which 
CoDur  de  Lion  had  the  audacity  to  daim 
from  the  astonished  Tancred,  were  cer- 
tainly neither  few  nor  valueless.  Amongst 
other  articles,  were  enumerated  a  large 
table  twelve  feet  long,  of  solid  gold,  and 
an  armchair,  and  a  number  of  footstools, 
vases,  cups,  and  other  articles  of  the  sane 
precious  metal,  also  sixty  thousand  mea- 
sures of  corn,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
barley  and  of  wine,  besides  a  tent  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  two  hundred  scd- 
diers,  made  of  the  nchcst  silk,  and  one 
hundred  well-stored  and  appointed  gal- 
leys of  war. 

In  vain  did  poor  Tancred  appeal 
a^nst  this  extravagant  demand,  in  vain 
did  he  announce  the  well-known  fiM^ 
that  the  late  Sicilian  Monarch  had  died 
without  leaving  a  wiU.  Kichard  would 
listen  to  no sucn reasoning;  he  possessed 
the  might,  and  he  determined  ta  make 
that  his  right,  llowever,  after  some  de- 
lay in  negociations,  the  matter  was  ar- 
ranged by  Tancred  paying  to  Richard 
forty  thousand  ounces  <n  g^d,  which  00 
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well  pleased  the  English  monarch  that 
he  agreed,  in  return,  to  many  his  heir 
presmnptiYe,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  to  the 
oanshter  of  Tancred. 

TD.e  King  of  France,  who,  with  all  his 
crusading  army,  had  reached  Sicily  a  few 
months  before  the  landing  of  the  English, 
after  receiving  ten  thousand  oimces  of 
gold  as  his  share  of  the  spoil  obtained 
from  the  helpless  Tancred,  embarked  on 
his  journey  at  the  close  of  March,  1191 ; 
but  as  Richard  had  appointed  to  meet 
his  mother,  and  his  fixture  bride,  Beren- 
garia,  at  Messina,  he  resolyed  to  await 
their  airival. 

Meanwhile  King  Sancho  being  well 
pleased  with  the  match,  had  entrusted 
nis  daughter  to  the  charge  of  £leanora, 
and  the  royal  ladies,  escorted  by  the  wise 
and  gentle  Philip,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
trayeUed  in  safety  across  Italy  to  Sicily, 
when,  <m  reaching  the  town  of  Kigo, 
near  Faro,  they  tamed  whilst  a  message 
was  conyeyed  to  Richard,  who,  haying 
already  freed  his  hands  of  Alice,  by  re- 
signing to  her  brother.  King  Philip,  her 
dower,  the  city  of  Gisors,  hastened  to 
welcome  them  to  Messina,  where  they 
were  joyously  met  by  Queen  Joanna. 

Eleanora  had  enjoyed  the  society  of 
her  lon^-absent  daughter,  Joanna,  but 
a  few  brief  days,  when,  by  the  desire  of 
Richard,  she  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  re- 
quest the  Pope  to  permit  Geoffrey,  the 
youngest  son  of  Fair  Rosamond,  to  be 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  York.  It 
certainly  speaks  well  for  the  character  of 
Richard,  that  he  should  thus  warmly 
interest  himself  on  behalf  of  a  natural 
brother,  to  whom  his  Mher  had  shown 
more  affection  than  to  his  legitimate 
offspring.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  ^to 
Eleanora,  that,  by  undertaking  at  so  ad- 
vanced an  age,  an  addition^  journey, 
solely  to  benefit  the  son  of  a  former 
rival,  she  acted  otherwise  than  with  a 
feeling  of  kindness,  and  christian  for- 
giveness, such  as  is  indeed  rarely  to  be 
found. 

After  executing  the  mission  with  suc- 
cess, Eleanora  departed  from  Rome,  and 
proceeded  to  England,  where  she  re- 
mained, during  the  long  absence  of 
Richard,  diligently  watemng  over  the 
interests  of  ms  crown  and  his  people. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  she  acted  as 
Regent,  but  this  appears  improbable,  at 
the  contemporary  chronicles  nowhere 
mention  her  appointment  to  the  high 
office,  whilst  toey  all  state,  that  Rich- 
ard, ere  he  departed  for  the  Holy  Land, 
conferred  the  chief  justiciaryship,  yrith 
all  needful  regal  powers,  on  that  hated 
minister,  Longchiunp,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
But  although  exercising  no  recognized 
political  authority,  the  influence  of 
Eleanora,  in  all  important  state  matters, 
was  doubtless  great,  and  it  also  appears 
probable,  that  she  resided  in  Fagland 
by  King  Richard's  express  desire,  as, 
during  ms  absence,  she  never  once  vi- 
sited her  favourite  territory,  the  sunny 
Aquitaine,  whose  government  she  placed 
in  the  hands  of  her  grandson,  Otho  of 
Saxony. 

Scarcely  had  Eleanora  quitted  Sicily, 
when  Richard  prepared  with  all  speed 
for  his  embarkation,  and  as  a  mutual 
and  lasting  attachment  had  sprung  up 
between  Berengaria  and  Richard's  sis- 
ter Joanna,  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  both  accompany  lum  on  his  ven- 
torous  expedition.  Etiouette,  however, 
demanded  that  the  imweddcd  Berengaria 
should  not  sail  in  the  same  vessel  with 
her  fiiture  lord,  and  accordingl^r  the 
royal  ladies  occupied  a  well-equipped 
galley,  commanded  by  the  valiant  Ste- 
phen de  Tumham,  which  sailed  in  the 
van  of  the  fleet,  and  was  strongly 
guarded  by  a  band  of  veteran  swords- 
men. 

At  length,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
1191, 

•*  The  warriors  embarked. 

The  anchors  were  weighed, 
The  decks  cleared,  the  sails  set, 

The  ropes  all  belayed. 
The  King  led  the  van, 

In  his  galley  so  brave, 
Whilst  the  rowers  chimed  out, 

As  their  oars  lashed  the  wave, 
*  Row  on,  lads,  row  on,  lads, 

Across  the  deep  sea. 
Farewell  to  Messina, 

Farewell  Sicily.'  " 

Thus,  with  a  fleet  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sail,  Richard  and  his 
future  bride,  and  his  sister,  proceeded 
on  their  venturous  voyaffe  to  the  Holy 
Land.  But  the  mighty  armament 
which  had  sailed   out  of  port  in  such 
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grand  array,  was,  on  entering  the  ex- 
pannve  waters  of  the  Meditemnean, 
after  much  toasinc  and  tumbling  about, 
dispersed  by  foul  weather  and  adyerse 
winds :  the  galley  in  which  the  royal 
ladies  were,  outsailed  those  of  the  King 
and  his  attendants,  and 

"  The  lady  Joanna 

Our  Saviour  besonji^ht, 
That  to  haven  in  Cyprus 

Slie  Hoon  mifirht  Im5  brought; 

nd  tlie  wKepin^  Dttrenf^aria, 

Tlie  lovely  maid  she, 
Sighed  not  for  her  own, 

But  Kinjf  Kichard'H  Hafcty. 
She  kept  cryinjy,  '  Oh,  look  oat, 

For  Roro  i»  my  fri^lit. 
Whilst  tbe  King  and  hid  galleys 

Aru  all  out  of  High  t.'" 

After  safely  ridin<j  t]irouj2;li  the  fierce 
storm,  the  vcssils  containing  tlie  prin- 
cesses and  tlicir  attendants  neared  tlie 
island  of  Cyprus,  when  suddenly  a  ter- 
rific squall  rushed  out,  and  wrecked  se- 
Tend  of  the  ships  on  the  rocks  of  the 
coast.  In  this  aircful  disaster,  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  llogcr  Mancel,  and  the  great 
seal,  went  down,  and  every  soul  on  board 
perished  in  the  boiling  billows.  Isaac, 
the  tyrannical,  sell-styled  Emperor  of 
Cyprus,  though  a  professor  of  the 
Cnristian  religion,  plundered  the  wrecks 
and  treated  the  shipwrecked  vovagers 
with  cruel  barbarity.  IJeing  inwrmcd 
by  them  of  the  high  station  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  vessels  riding  in  the  off"- 
ing,  he  despatched  a  boat,  with  a  polite 
invitation  to  the  princesses  to  land. 
But  the  royal  ladies,  suspecting  treach- 
ery, returned  an  evasive  answer,  and 
enquired  if  King  lliehard  had  passed 
by.  To  this  question  Isaac  sent  a  vague 
reply,  accompanied  with  an  intimation 
that  he  would  not  permit  them  to  enter 
the  port,  unless  they  consented  to  land 
and  partake  of  his  hospitality.  This 
message  sorely  perplexed  the  royal 
ladies.  To  remain  where  they  were,  was 
to  incur  the  risk  of  being  insulted,  or 
perhaps  made  captives,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  certain  death  to  put 
to  sea  whilst  the  storm  was  raging, 
especially  as  the  wind  blew  towards 
shore. 

But  whilst  the  desponding  princesses 
were  anxiously  resolving  how  to  act, 


Sail  ho !  was  cried  out  by  one  of  the 
mariners,  and  presently  afterwards,  all 
Richard's  fleet  sped  siwiftly  towaidi 
them.  On  hearing  from  tbe  lips  of  the 
royal  ladies  the  tale  of  their  insults,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  those  that  had  been 
shipwrecked,  the  lion-hearted  king  be- 
came so  enraged,  that  he  instantly  landed 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  rushing  imon 
the  imperial  plunderers,  drove  them  mto 
Limoussa,  the  capital  of  the  island. 

Dismayed  by  the  strength  and  yaloar 
of  the  English,  Isaac  requested  an  in- 
terview, which  Kichard  instantly  granted. 
But  when  the  meeting  took  place,  the 
Cypriot  Emperor  made  such  extravagant 
demands,  that  terms  of  peace  could  not 
be  arrang(  d,  and  Kichard,  astonished  at 
the  impudence  of  his  foe,  cried  out>— 
*'■  Ha !  de  debil !  he  do  speak  like  a  fools 
Breton."  ♦ 

Immediately  after  this  fruitless  at- 
tempt at  pacification,  Kichard  took  the 
Cypriot  capital  by  storm.  It  was  in 
tKis  contest  that  he  first  used  that  fiir* 
famed  battle-axe,  of  which  an  old  rhym- 
ing Chronicler  says, 

"  The  valiant  King  Richard, 

As  I  understand, 
Before  he  departed 

From  Old  England, 
Made  an  axe  to  slaughter 

That  infidel  band, 
The  Saracen  dog^. 

In  the  Holy  Land. 
The  head,  in  sooth, 

Was  wondrously  wroughi* 
Of  steel,  twenty  pounds, 

The  best  could  be  bought. 
And  when  that  he  landed 

In  Cyprus  land. 
He  first  took  this  terrible 

Axe  in  hand, 
And  he  hewed  and  hewed 

With  such  direful  slaughter. 
That  the  blood  flowed  around  him 

Like  pools  of  water." 

Although  weakened,  Isaac  was  not 
beaten,  and  what  his  troops  wanted  in 
valour,  for  they  were  great  cowards,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  up  by  energy  and 
cunning.  His  efforts,  however,  were 
fruitless,  and  after  losing  the  bravest  of 
his  men,  and  having  his  imperial  banner 

*  This  speech,  said  to  be  the  only  English 
sentence  Richard  ever  uttered,  was  meant  as 
a  reproach  to  the  natives  of  Brittany,  la 
France. 
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^tptnrad,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  re- 
fnge  ffit^  bat  a  handral  of  followers  in 

•  moimtaiii  fiurtness. 

Bicbard  baring  thus  rid  himself  of 

•  troublesome  foe,  conveyed  Berengaria 
and  Joanna  to  the  captnred  capital,  Ji- 
monssa,  and  made  magnificent  prepa- 
rations fbr  his  marriage  and  coronation. 
A  public  holiday  andgrand  feast  having 
been  prodaimea,  *^  The  nuptials  of  the 
King  and  Berengaria,"  says  an  ancient 
historian,  *'  were  solemnized  by  Ber- 
niud.  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  after  which, 
Bicbard  and  his  consort  were  crownjsd 
with  becoming  pomp  andgorgcousness." 

Ab  CkBor  de  lion  was  now  master  of 
limoussa,  he  resolved  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  Cyprus.  The  Crusaders,  who 
had  come  from  Palestine  to  assist  at  his 
marriage,  ui^ged  him  to  this  step,  as  also 
did  the  natives  of  the  island,  so  .cruelly 
had  they  been  dealt  with  by  their  t3rran- 
mcal  f^peror.  Accordingly,  after  gain- 
ing possession  of  all  the  important  posts, 
he  caused  himself  and  Berensaria  to  be 
crowned  King  and  Queen  of  Cyprus. 

Meanwhile,  Isaac  had  no  sooner  ne- 
gociated  a  treaty  of  peace,  wherein  the 
rights  of  his  only  daughter,  as  heiress  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Cyprus,  were  ac- 
knowledged by  Coeur  de  lion,  than  he 
again  flew  to  arms.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration.  The  heir- 
ess of  Cyprus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Bicbard,  and  as  her  father  loved  her 
above  all  earthly  treasures,  he,  on  hear- 
ing of  her  captivity,  flung  himself  a 
prisoner  at  the  feet  of  his  victorious  foe- 
man,  only  stipulating,  that  she,  for 
whom  he  had  relinquished  his  liberty, 
might  be  treated  with  kindness,  and 
tiliat  he  himself  should  not  be  put  in 
irons.  In  compliance  with  these  re- 
quests, Bicbard  bound  him  in  elegant 
silver  gilded  fetters,  and  committed  the 
Cypriot  Princess  to  the  charge  of  his 
consort,  Berengaria,  with  whom  she  re- 
sided for  years  afterwards  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  intimacy  and  friendship. 
It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  Eichard 
did  not,  as  some  writers  have  asserted, 
desert  his  Queen  for  the  more  captiva- 
ting charms  of  the  dark-eyed  Cypriot 
Princess,  for,  however  repehensible  his 
after-conduct  to  Berengaria  might  have 


been,  he  at  this  period  was  a  most  affec- 
tionate and  tender  husband. 

Scarcely  had  Bicbard  completed  the 
conquest  of  Cyprus,  when  nei^s  reached 
him,  that  Phitin  of  1  ranee  had  joined 
Oonrade  of  (fermany,  and  the  other 
Christians  in  Asia,  at  the  siege  of  Acre, 
with  such  success,  that  the  city  could 
not  hold  out  much  longer  against  their 
united  forces.  '*  Heaven  grant  that  it 
may  not  be  taken  before  I  arrive !"  ex- 
claimed the  Uon-hearted  King ;  '*  let  the 
fleet  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  to-morrow, 
when,  if  a  fair  wmd  blows,  we  will  jour- 
neyonward  with  all  speed." 

These  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  let- 
ter, and  on  the  first  of  June, 

**.  The  warriors  embarked. 

The  anchors  were  weighed, 
The  decks  cleared,  the  sails  set, 

The  ropes  all  belayed. 
The  King  led  the  van, 

In  his  galley  so  brave. 
Whilst  ^e  rowers  chimed  out. 

As  their  oars  lashed  the  wave, 
Bow  on,  lads,  row  on,  lads, 

Across  the  deep  sea, 
Ood  grant  that  our  voyage 

Soon  ended  may  be  i 

The  two  loving  Queens 

Both  sailed  as  before, 
In  the  galley  that  brought  them 

From  Sicily's  shore ; 
And  along  with  them,  Isaac, 

And  bis  beautiful  daughter. 
Voyaged  from  Cyprus  to  Asia, 

Across  the  salt  water. 
Whilst  the  light-hearted  mariners 

Chimed  cheerily, 
Trim  the  sails,  and  row  on,  lads, 

Across  the  deep  sea  1" 

In  his  passage,  the  warlike  Bicbard 
took  a  large  ship  belonging  to  Saladin, 
having  on  boaru  provisions  and  military 
stores  for  the  garrison  of  Acre,  together 
with  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand 
men. 

Guided  by  the  skilful  seamanship  of 
Stephen  de  Tumham,  Berengaria  and 
Joanna  reached  Syria  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  were  welcomed  on  shore  by 
Philip  of  France,  who,  although  annoyed 
at  Richard  not  having  married  his  sister 
Alice,  himself  lifted  the  Queen  of  ling- 
land  from  the  boat  to  the  beach.  At 
this  period  there  was  a  famine  in  Syria, 
so  severe,  that  a  fowl's  egg  sold  for  five 
shillings,  and  the  nobles  themselves  ate 
horseflesh  as  a  rare  delicacy. 
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Richard  landed  in  Palestine  a  few 
dap  after  the  arriyal  of  his  consort,  and 
the  greetings  with  which  he  was  received 
by  the  crimdcrs  at  Acre  were  as  hearty 
as  his  saccecding  achieTemcnts  were 
heroic  and  successful.  Great  and  skilful 
in  war  as  the  brave  infidel  leader  Saladin 
was,  he  bowed  before  the  dauntless 
prowess  of  the  lion-hearted  King,  as  a 
reed  before  the  wind ;  and  after  a  few 
days  of  fierce  warfare,  the  Saracens,  over- 
come and  slauehtered  by  thousands, 
signed  articles  of  capitulation,  when  the 
crusading  host  entered  Acre,  and  amidst 
deafening  shouts  of  triumph,  plnnted  the 
banner  of  the  cross  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  the  city,  and  set  at  liberty  five 
hundred  Christian  captives. 

Berengaria  and  Joanna  were  now  con- 
ducted to  the  royal  palace  of  Acre,  where 
they  resided,  surrounded  by  all  the  lux- 
uries of  an  Kastem  court,  during  the 
period  that  Richard  performed  those  ro- 
mantic deeds  of  valour  in  Palestine, 
which  made  his  very  name,  for  centuries 
afterwards,  a  word  of  fear  to  the  Painim 
children ;  the  mothers  quieting  their 
peevish  babes  by  those  words  of  terror, 
"  Hist !  hist !  King  Richard  is  coming  !" 

After  the  taking  of  Acre,  the  illwill 
that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  Ri- 
chard and  Philip,  the  French  Kin^,  rose 
to  such  a  height,  that  the  King  of 
France,  jealous  of  his  rival's  matchless 
glory,  pretended  that  the  climate  of  the 
Holy  Land  disagreed  with  his  constitu- 
tion, and  leaving  to  Richard  about  ten 
thousand  of  his  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  re- 
turned in  disgust  to  France. 

Richard  now  remained  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  field  of  honour.  But  the 
powerful  dissensions  and  bitter  jealousies 
which  sprung  up  amongst  the  Christian 
armies,  overturned  his  plans  and  de- 
stroyed his  projects.  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  and 
other  stroneholds  were  successfully  taken, 
and  he  led  the  victorious  Christians  ¥rithin 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  when,  just  as  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  cross  seemed 
inevitable,  the  1^'renoh,  the  German,  and 
the  Italian  nobles,  out  of  pure  spite,  de- 
serted him,  and  by  immediately  returning 
to  Europe  ¥rith  all  their  forces,  purposely 
pat  it  out  of  his  power  to  wrest  the  Holy 


City  i^m  the  grasp  of  the  powerM 
Saladin.  Being  thus  deaertea  by  bii 
treacherous  allies,  and  moreover,  having 
received  intelligence  that  Philip,  on  his 
return  to  1  ranee,  had  incited  ms  (Bi- 
chard's)  brother  to  take  up  arms  against 
him,  and  was  attacking  the  English  con- 
tinental possessions,  he  had  nothing  left 
but  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace,  as  fitvour- 
able  as  possible  to  the  Christians,  and 
retrace  his  steps  to  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  fierce  warfare  wiged 
between  them,  Richard  and  Saladin  were 
great  admirers  of  each  other's  eonrage 
and  prowess,  and  so  far  £rom  entertuB* 
ing  any  feelings  of  personal  animosity  to 
each  other,  they  actually  met  sevenl 
times  in  good  fellowship,  whilst  searoely 
a  week  passed  without  their  excbangiiig 
presents  of  wine,  fruits,  &c.  When  Ri- 
chard's famous  war  horse,  Fannelle,  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Jaffa,  SaladiB, 
grieved  at  seeing  so  chivalrous  a  monarch 
fighting  on  foot,  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
spirited  Arab  steed,  which,  on  being 
mounted  by  an  English  noble,  became 
unmanageable,  and  galloped  back  to  the 
camp  of  the  Saracens.  Siuadin,  on  learn* 
ing  this,  was  so  overcome  with  shame,  at 
the  idea  of  his  having  apparently  en- 
deavoured treacherously  to  ensnare  his 
valiant  foeman,  that  after  many  apolo- 
gies to  the  English  noble,  he  mounted 
him  on  the  finest  and  most  managntble 
charger  in  his  camp,  and  sent  him  back 
loaded  with  valuable  presents. 

Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Ascalon, 
Melcch  Adelus,  a  brother  and  ambassa- 
dor of  Saladin' 8,  became  a  great  favourite 
of  Richard's,  frequently  spending  a  iHide 
day  together  with  him.  On  these  oeca- 
sions,  Melech  was  allowed  free  access  to 
the  royal  ladies,  a  privilege  rarely  indeed 
granted  by  the  crusaders  to  an  infidel, 
and  which  ended  with  the  young  Saracen 
falling  so  deeply  in  love  with  the  Prin- 
cess «n>anna,  tnat  he  requested  of  Bichaid 
her  hand  in  marriage.  To  this  request 
both  Richard  and  Saladin  uHimatdy  as- 
sented, and  the  marriage  would  certainly 
have  been  solemnized,  but  that  Joanna 
fijmly  refused  to  become  the  wife  of  an 
infidd,  and  her  lover  would  not  renounce 
his  religion  for  the  fascination  of  her 
charms. 


Q17^  OF  BICBABO  Tl 


A  M  nftMRim  the  poffmenl  of  a  htafy  nmiom — Bttttnu  to  Stglaiul,  grtailf 
t#  a*  diMomJSHin  of  titt  I'rtnth  Kms—Btrmgariiii/tther  Ha. 


AVING  completed  . 
tmce  irith  Biladin 
for  tiie  fimdM  pe- 
riod of  three  jean, 
three  months,  three 
weekc,  tliree  Axvt, 
and  three  hours,  Ki- 
ihtrd,  ^ered  that 

._   sni  own  jealoosies 

■ioitB,  two  hundred  thoiuaod 
mnion  had  periBhed  to  bo 
yttle  punoM,  proceeded  to  Acre,  and 
ptfMied  to  Mtbm  to  fln^and.  For 
tMBW  wnrlwre  dearLj  explained,  the 
QmeM  Berengsria  and  Joanna,  and  the 
Cypiiot  Princeti,  quitted  Acre  in  the 
■ame  revd,  and  nnder  the  care  of  the 
nme  win  and  Taliant  ki^ht  who  had 
broDglit  them  thither.  Sat,  althougli 
thcf  nUed  Irom  Paleatine  on  the  aame 
daj  that  Eichard  hoie  his  anchor — the 
twenty-ninth  of  September — thej  bid 
him  adien,  and  talcing  a  different  rout« 
to  Europe  to  t]iat  taken  by  him,  Toyazed 
to  Naples,  where  they  were  honounibly 
" "  '  'id  entertained  as  the  guestB  of 
red.     After  a  short  stay  a"'" 

-3DTt,  they  were    escortcc 

Borne  by  Stephen  de  Tumham,  wl 
tfarongh  f^BT  of  the  Emperor  Henry  luu 
Fonrtn,  they  remained  for  about  six 
montha  under  the  safe  protection  of 
Pope  CieleBtine,  who  treated  them  with 
(Treat  kioihless.  At  length,  nioTed  by 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  ilcrengoria,  the 
SoTercigii  Pontiff  Bent  them  under  the 
guardianship  of  Cardinal  Mellar  to  Pisa, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Geuoa,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  Marseiilee.  At  Mar- 
eeilles,  the  King-  of  Arragon  met  them, 
and  had  tbem  condueted.  with  morlicd 
bonour  and  respect,  to  the  provint«  of 
Toulouse,  where  the  rcnowued  Raimond 
fit  Giles,  who  atlervaids  manied  the 


-Btrmgariiiifithtr  A 

Qneen  Joanna,  and  i 

under  the  bannei  of  Cmur  ds  £ 

no  Btranrer  to  them,  escorted  them  in 

safety  to  Foitoo,  in  Queen  Sereugaiia'i 

own  dominions. 

On  i^nittin);  the  shorea  of  Ana,  Bi- 
chard  piously  exclaimed  "  Oh,  moat  Holy 
Land,  1  commend  thee  to  the  care  of  the 
Almigh^  1  may  he  grant  me  life  to  re- 
turn and  rescue  thee  from  the  infidels  I" 
His  Toyage  to  Europe  was  a  disastrous 
one.  To  avoid  the  malignity  of  hia  foei, 
ho  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Templar, 
and  feaiiuff  to  venture  through  hostile 
Fmnce,  sailed  for  the  Adriatic  sea,  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  Master  of  the 
Temple.  On  neeiing  Aquileia,  the  wea- 
ther, which,  for  several  days,  had  been  ■ 
"foul  and  dirty,"  became  violently 
stormy,  and  wrecked  the  ship  off  the 
coast.  He,  hoHCTCr,  landed  in  safety, 
but  took  the  anfortunate  step  of  traTiu- 
ling  through  German]|  in  dispuisc. 

Uabitcdas  a  pilgrim,  and  assuming 
the  name  of  "Hugh  the  Merchant,"  he 
proceeded  to  Gcriti,  when  it  being  ne- 
cessary to  solicit  a  safe  conduct  through 
that  domioioD,  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  aid  and  protection  of  its  ruling  Lord, 
by  presenting  him,  amongst  other  arti- 
cles of  value,  with  a  ring  set  with  a  rich 
ruby  worth  three  hundred  bezants,  equal 
in  T^ue  to  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

Astonished  at  the  great  value  of  the 
present,  the  Lord  susptcted  the  deception. 
"  This  is  no  merchant's  gift,"  siudbe,  as 
he  gazed  with  delight  on  the  matchless 
ring.  And  after  a  little  rcBection,  he 
eiclainied,  "  Most  assuredly  it  comes  from 
the  far-famed  King  Richard  himself.  I 
will  send  and  especially  enquire,  for  he, 
■  bcnmighty  p: '        "  ' '  ' 


indeed,  would  \h 


but  sc 


■y  prixe,  could  1 


a4 
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Copur  dc  Lion  received  tlie  messenger 
with  courtesy,  but  fearing  treachery,  he 
niountiKl  a  swift  charger,  and  fled  bj 
nifjfht  to  Kis(  iiback,  where  a  knight,  sent 
by  the  Lord  of  Ueritz,  discovered  him. 
Ilowivcr,  as  the  knight  was  himself  a 
Norman,  and  moreover  had  married  an 
Knglisli  lady,  instead  of  seizing  the  lion- 
hearted  Kinp,  he  warned  him  of  his 
damper,  and  implored  him  to  si'ek  safety 
in  Higlit.  Accompanied  by  one  knight 
and  a  pai^^,  who  understood  ( ierman,  the 
royal  pilj^rim  instantly  sped  forward,  and 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  hastily 
rode  on,  without  even  seeking  shelter. 
Ik'ing  ij^norant  of  geography,  he  jour- 
neyed he  knew  not  whither,  and  when  at 
last,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  he  put  up  at 
an  inn,  he  learned,  to  his  dismay,  that 
he  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  the  ca- 
pital of  tliJit  Archduke  of  Austria,  Leo- 
pold, to  whom  he  had  given  such  great 
ortence  bv  tearin*?  down  his  standard  at 
the  taking  of  Acre,  and  ])y  capturing  his 
niece,  the  Cypriot  Trincess. 

Here,  as  at  Geritz,  the  right  royal 
habits  of  lUchard  betrayed  him.  Al- 
though in  tliose  days  silver  was  scarce, 
his  page  tendered  pieces  of  gold  in  pay- 
ment for  articles  of  food,  which  greatly 
astonished  the  markc^t  people  ;  and  dilli- 
cult,  as  the  thoughtless  boy  then  found 
it,  to  conceal  from  whom  and  whence  he 
had  come,  and  escape  from  the  gaze  of 
the  suspicious  and  curious,  he  went  out 
a  few  days  afterwards  on  a  similar  er- 
rand, and  at  once  betrayed  the  rank  of 
his  master,  by  unconsciously  carrying 
the  King's  embroidered  gloves  in  his 
girdle.  "  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  market 
people,  *'  the  boy  of  a  merchant  would 
not  carry  with  him  such  gloves  as  those !" 
And  a  crowd  collected  around  him,  and 
detained  him  till  an  officer  arrived,  when 
he  was  conveyed  before  a  magistrate  and 
tortured  till  he  confessed  who  his  master 
was,  and  where  he  had  left  him. 

On  being  informed  of  the  confession 
of  the  page,  Leopold,  anxious  to  obtain 
possession  of  Richard  s  person,  ordered 
a  German  knight,  who  had  served  at  the 
siege  of  Acre,  and  well  knew  the  royal 
pilgrim,  to  proceed  with  a  number  of  o'ffi- 
oers  to  the  inn  where  he  was  lodging, 
and  10120  him. 


"You  have  somo  wealthy  forciffnen 
abiding  here  ?"  said  one  of  the  omoeiSi 
as  they  entered  the  inn. 

*^  In  sooth  we  have  no  such  good  for- 
tune," replied  the  host,  politely;  "for, 
saving  a  poor  Templar,  who  is  turning 
the  spit  for  us  in  the  kitchen,  and,  may 
1  add,  your  honourable  selves,  gentle- 
men, we  have  not  a  customer  in  the 
house." 

The  knight  thanked  the  host,  and 
after  whispering  to  his  companions  to 
follow  him,  and  prepare  themselves  to 
battle  with  the  devil,  he  cantiously 
walked  into  the  kitchen,  where,  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  valiant  Bichard 
busily  engaged  roasting  fowl  for  sapper. 

*'  That  is  him !"  quickly  roared  cot 
the  knight.     "  Seize  him  !'* 

Richard  instantly  jumped  up,  tore  the 
spit  from  the  fire-place,  and  with  it  cou- 
rageously fought  for  liis  liberty.  Bat 
being,  after  a  desperate  and  long-conti- 
nued struggle,  overcome  by  numb^  ht 
was  immediately  heavily  ironed,  and  in- 
carcerated by  the  revengefid  Leopold  in 
a  miserable  dungeon  in  the  castle  ol 
Tenebreus. 

This  misfortune  happened  to  Kichard 
in  December,  1192,  and,  in  tiie  sprioff 
following,  he  was  given  up  by  Loopola 
to  the  Kmperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  Leo- 
pold's lord  paramount,  for  the  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

According  to  an  ancient  writer — 
"  The  Englishmen  were  a  whole  year 
without  hearing  any  tidings  of  their 
King.  Enowne  it  was  that  he  bad  quit- 
ted the  lioly  Land,  but  none  could  tell 
in  what  countrey  he  arrived.  Where- 
upon lUondel  de  Xesle,  a  Himer  or  Min- 
strill,  whom  he  had  trained  up  in  his 
court,  and  who  with  him  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  voyage  from  Aero,  after 
expense  of  divers  days  in  travaile,  came 
to  a  towne  by  good  hap  necre  to  ^e 
castell  where  his  master,  Kin?  Bichard, 
was  kept.  One  day  he  sat  directly  be- 
fore the  window  of  this  castell,  and  be- 
gan to  sing,  in  the  old  Provencal  tongue : 

*  Your  beanty,  lady  fair. 

None  viewH  without  delight, 
But  still  Ko  cold  an  air. 

No  paHsion  can  excite : 
Yet  this  I  patient  see. 
While  all  are  shuna'd  like  me. 
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**  This  eong  Kin?  Richard  and  Blondel 
had,  a  long  time  oefbre,  composed  to- 
cher ;  and  when  King  Richturd  heard 
it,  he,  knowing  it  was  Blondel  that  sung 
it,  completed  it  by  singing  the  other 
balf^  as  foUows : — 

'  No  nymph  my  lieart  can  womid 

If  favour  she  divide. 
And  smiles  on  all  around. 

Unwilling  to  decide ; 
rd  rather  hatred  hear 
Than  love  with  others  share,' 

Thns  Blondel  won  knowledge  of  the 
King,  his  maister,  and  returning  home 
into  England,  made  the  barons  of  the 
coontrie  acquainted  where  the  King 
was." 

This  sad  intelligence  oTerwhelmed 
the  nation  with  gloom,  and  almost  broke 
the  heart  of  Richard's  aged  mother, 
Qaeen  Eleanora.  In  her  affliction  she  ad- 
dressed sereral  earnest  epistles  to  thePope, 
imploring  him  to  use  his  all-powerful  m- 
flnence  for  the  release  of  the  renowned 
leader  of  the  Croises.  In  one  of  these 
letters  she  styles  herself  ^'  £leanora,  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  Queen  of  England." 
In  another,  she  writes :  '*  Mother  of  pity ! 
oh,  look  on  a  mother  of  so  many  afflic- 
tions !  The  younger  King  and  the  Earl 
of  Brittany  both  sleep  in  death,  whilst 
I,  their  wretched  mother,  still  live  on, 
tormented  by  direful  recollections  of  the 
dead !  Two  other  sons  remain,  and  but 
add  to  my  present  misery.  King  Ri- 
ehard  is  a  fettered  captive,  whilst  his 
brother,  John,  depopulates  with  the 
sword,  and  destroys  by  fire." 

She  then,  after  inaignantly  upbraid- 
ing the  Pope  for  his  not  wieldmg  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  against  the 
cruel  imprisoner  of  Richard,  continues — 
**  Give  back  my  son  to  me,  man  of  God,  if 
thou  be  indeed  a  man  of  God,  and  not  a 
man  of  blood ;  for  if  thou  neglectest  his 
liberation,  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  will 
require  his  blood  at  thy  hands.  Alas, 
alas  !  thus  the  chief  PontiflF,  the  succes- 
sor of  Peter,  even  Christ  the  Lord,  the 
God  even  of  Pharaoh,  tumeth  all  to 
gain :  for  behold  the  arm  of  the  wicked 
is  exalted,  and  yet  the  sword  of  St. 
Peter  sleeps  in  its  scabbard,  and  the 
Toice  of  him  who  sitteth  vicar  of  Jesus 


the  crucified  is  hushed.  Oh,  good  shep- 
herd, leave  not  the  flock  of  Christ  to  be 
torn  by  blood-thirsty  savages !  Let  not 
the  power  of  the  cnureh  3rield  to  the 
eagle  of  the  Csesars !  and,  oh,  if  indeed 
a  good  shepherd  thou  beest,  crush  the 
sword  of  Constantino  by  that  of  St. 
Peter,  and  loose  the  fetters  of  the  greatest 
warrior  that  ever  fought  for  the  cause  of 
the  holy  church — my  brave,  my  gene- 
rous, my  high-minded,  my  all-worthy 
son,  Richard!" 

These  letters  at  length  aroused  the 
tardy  Pope,  who  threatened  to  lay  the 
empire  under  interdict  if  Richard  was 
not  immediately  released.  The  princes 
of  the  empire  also  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  his  unjust  imprisonment  and 
detention,  and,  l>efore  the  diet,  he  de- 
fended himself  with  such  brief  and  bit- 
ing eloquence,  that  the  Emperor,  being 
alarmed,  offered  to  set  him  at  liberhr  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks  of 
silver — two-thirds  to  be  paid  previous  to 
his  release,  and  sixty-seven  hostages  to 
be  at  the  same  time  delivered,  to  se- 
cure the  faithful  payment  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

After  the  required  sum  had  been,  by 
great  exertions,  raised  by  taxes  and 
collections  in  England,  Normandy,  and 
Aquitaine,  and  by  a  liberal  contribution 
of  two  thousand  marks  from  Scotland, 
Queen  Eleanora,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  justiciary,  set  out  for  Germany  in 
December,  1193. 

When  Eleanora  had  paid  the  ransom- 
money  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  agreed  that  the 
Cypriot  princess  should  be  given  up  to 
her  German  relatives,  and  that  her 
granddaughter,  Eleanora,  sumamed  the 
Pearl  of  iirittany,  should  be  given  in 
marriage  to  the  heir  of  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  Richard  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
safely  escorted,  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  the  gate  of  Anvers,  whence  he 
embarked,  accompanied  by  his  royal  mo- 
ther, and,  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  ar- 
rived at  Sandwich,  where  he  landed, 
amidst  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  people, 
on  the  twentieth  of  March,  1194,  after 
an  absence  of  four  years,  three  months, 
and  nine  days. 

Philip  of  France  was  so  alarmed  when 
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be  iMBrd  of  lUchird'a  rel««ae,  that  1m  i  father,  Suelui  tha  Wue,  King  of  Ki- 
wrote  to  rrinee  John  "to  take  c«n  of  I  mm,  died,  titer  ■  prcMperooji  lagi  of 
himit'lf,  fur  the  devil  wu  unchflined."      tbrtj^-STe  yean,  nmch  ngnttti.  bj  hk 
Early  in  1194,  Quocn  Berengam'ij  labjeeti. 
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V  FTER   TTaahing   off 

I'^f  the  slain  of  incar- 

cpration  by  a  second ! 

eornnation  at  West- 

minater,       Richard 


'  punish  those  nobits 
who  had  aided  in  the  revolt  of  his  un- 
natural brother,  John.  At  Sorthamp- 
ton,  he  cnlled  a  council,  at  which  £le- 
anont  assisted,  and,  seated  at  his  right 
hand,  was  trmtrd  with  the  highest  ho- 
nours. Iteforc  this  assembly,  Prince 
John  and  hi«  abettors  were  eited  to  ap- 
pear, liut  John,  being  at  that  time  in 
France,  under  the  protection  of  King 
Philip,  did  not  come  forward,  and  the 
other  rebels,  on  making  prolessions  of 
sorrow  and  allegiance  to  tne  King,  were 
treated  with  fTcat  demencj. 

Bichard  inortly  aiterwaids  collected 
an  anny,  and  passed  OTor  to  Normandy. 
Bnt  as  Jileanora  conld  not  endure  to  see 
bur  sons  armed  against  each  other,  she 
M  oontrived  that,  when  tha  King  arrived  \ 
at  Bouen,  he  fonnd  his  brother  a  ptni- 
lant,_  suinB:  at  his  feet  for  pardon. 

Biehard  was  moved  to  tears,  and 
•tortching  out  his  hand  to  the  kneeling 
nppliaot,  ha  eiclaimed,  "Arise,  John,  | 


I  foi^ve  you,  and  may  I  forget  yon 
injuriesas  easily  as  yoa  will  my  paidoa." 
From  Normandy  Richard  proceeded 
to  Anjou.  where,  althoogh  in  the  via- 
:  nity  of  his  affectionate  conaoit,  Ben>- 
caria,  he  did  not  return  to  her  loeiB^. 
rhis  separation  was  occasiooed  by  lul 
buTini;  taken  to  a  course  of  ynai^tej 
and  drinking,  "  which,"  aaya  a  ehros- 
ieler,  "  me  weens  would  hare  deatnyad 
his  body,  and  mined  bis  aonl  (or  era, 
had  not  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  odm 
holy  prelates,  ao  rated  him,  that  ha  tamed 
from  his  evil  ways,  and  betaldng  tte 


Poictien,  aa 

forgiveness  of  his  good  queen." 
The  oveijoTcd  lierengaiia  na£Iyfiir> 

Sve  the  neglect  she  hu  neeired  Ihm 
r  royal  lord,  and  Bkhard,  in  eomplt- 
ancB  with  the  soleniu  tow  he  bd  n«- 
Tioualy  made  on  a  lick  bed,  ismaued 
constant  to  her  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  reconcilol  King  and  Queen  paaaed 
Che  Christmas  and  put  of  the  follinring 
year,  1196,  at  the  city  of  Poieticra,  ud 
as  there  was  a  great  fomina  there  that 
Tear,  Cceur  do  Lion,  by  the  earnest  ao- 
licitatkon  of  his  kind-hearted  conaoit, 
administered  largely  to  the  wanta  d  tba 
fanushing  poor. 
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About  this  time,  the  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria met  with  a  fatal  accident.  His 
hone  fell  under  him  and  crushed  his 
k^.  Perceiyin^  death  at  hand,  and 
hemg  stung  with  remorse  for  his  cruel 
behaviour  to  King  Richard,  he  ordered 
by  his  will,  that  the  i-nglish  hostages 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  King^s  ransom  remitted. 
His  son  endeavoured  to  disobey  his  orders, 
but  the  clergy  oUiged  him  to  perform 
them. 

In  1196,  Coeur  de  Lion,  despairing  of 
heirs  by  his  Queen,  sent  for  his  adopted 
heir,  tne  youthful  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  that  he  might  be  educated  at 
the  I^lish  court.  But  Constance,  Ar- 
thur's raotiier,  having  taken  offence  at 
Qneen  Eleanora,  refued  to  part  with 
him,  which  so  annoyed  Bichard,  that  he 
dinnherited  the  young  Duke,  and  ac- 
knowled^fed  his  brother,  Prince  John, 
as  his  future  heir. 

From  this  period  to  tiie  dajof  his 
death,  Bicfaara  was  occupied  m  petty 
provincial  wars  with  Phiup  of  France. 
in  oomplianee  with  the  terms  of  one  of 
the  truces  made  during  these  hostilities, 
the  Prineess  Alice  of  France,  who  had 
been  so  long  confined  in  Normandy, 
was  given  up  to  her  brother  Philip,  and 
damaged  as  her  reputation  was,  he 
found  her  a  husband  in  the  Count  of  Au- 
merle,  who  received  the  city  of  Pon- 
thieu  as  her  dower. 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  1199,  Coeur  de 
lion,  whilst  yet  in  the  bloom  of  man- 
hood and  the  flower  of  his  ^lory,  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  According  to  the 
learned  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  the  common  ac- 
count of  his  death  is  most  apocryphal, 
and  in  all  probability  he  fell  a  victim  to 
treacheiT  in  an  obscure  provincial  for- 
tress. But  however  this  may  be,  Yini- 
saus  assures  us,  that  he  was  greatly 
comforted  in  his  dying  moments  by  the 
presence  of  his  affectionate  consort,  Bc- 
rengaria.  In  accordance  with  his  will, 
he  was  buried  in  the  stately  abbey  of 
Fontevraud. 

Daring  courage  and  heroic  valour 
were  the  shining  qualities  of  Bichard  the 
First ;  and  many  as  his  vices  were,  they 
were  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the 
noUe  apenneaB,  generosity,  and  sincerity 


of  his  character.  His  hostility  to  his 
fiither<  unpardonable  as  some  writers 
have  deemed  it,  is  certainly  greatly  to  be 
excused,  when  we  remember  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  deep-seated  love  to  hia 
much  ill-used  mother.  Like  his  great 
uncle,  William  Bufus.  he  greatly  excelled 
in  snuurt,  witty  replies.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Fulk,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the 
Crusades,  delivered  him  a  moral  lecture, 
and  begged  him,  above  all  things,  to 
turn  his  back  upon  pride,  avarice,  and 
luxuriousness,  *^  whicn,"  said  Fulk,  "  are 
your  majestji^s  three  &vourite  daugh- 
ters." 

"  True,"  rejoined  Bichard,  "  your 
counsel  is  just ;  I  give  my  pride  to  the 
Templars,  my  avarice  I  bestow  upon  the 
monks,  and  my  luxuriousness  1  resign 
to  my  prelates." 

Although  Cceur  deLion  spent  so  little 
time  in  England,  many  excellent  laws 
were  passed  during  his  reign.  To  Lon- 
don was  granted  many  of  its  valuaUe 
privileges.  The  Jews  were  prohibited 
DTom  imikin^  secret  bargains  with  Chris- 
tians, and  in  1197,  the  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
kio^om  was  enacted# 

The  famous  Bobin  Hood,  Little  John, 
and  their  band  of  freebooters  dwelt  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  about  the  year  1190. 
Stow  saith,  "in  this  time  were  many 
robbers  and  outlaws,  among  the  which, 
Bobin  Hood  and  Little  Jomi,  renowned 
thieves,  continued  in  woods,  despovling 
and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich.  They 
killed  none  but  such  as  would  invade 
them,  or  by  resistance  for  their  own  de- 
fence. 

"  The  said  Bobin  Hood  entertained  a 
hundred  tall  men  and  good  archers  with 
such  spoiles  and  thefts  as  he  got,  upon 
whom  four  hundred — ^were  they  ever  so 
strong — durst  not  give  the  onset.  He 
suffered  no  woman  to  be  oppressed  or  in 
any  way  molested.  Poorc  men's  goods 
he  spared,  abundantlie  relieving  them 
with  that  which  by  theft  he  got  from 
abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich  carles." 

The  aged  Eleanora  was  greatly  af- 
flicted on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Bich- 
ard, who,  of  all  her  children,  was  her 
greatest  favourite.  On  the  accession  of 
John — now  her  only  surviving  son — she 
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proceeded  to  Rouoii,  where  she  witnemed 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  Queen  Joanna. 
It  appears  that  the  end  of  Joanna  was 
hast^ined  hy  erief  for  the  misfortunes 
of  her  husbana,  Earl  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, who  was  bitterly  persecuted  by 
the  clergy  for  affording  protection  to 
the  sect  of  the  Albigenses,  and  by  the 
unexpected  loss  of  her  brother,  Richard 
the  First.  She  died  in  September,  1199, 
and  was  interred  at  the  feet  of  her  illus- 
trious sire,  Henry  the  Second,  in  the 
abbey  of  Fontevraud. 

From  this  period  Eleanora  of  Aqui- 
tainc  did  not  return  to  England  again. 
Her  base-hearted  son,  King  John,  much 
to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  confirmed  to 
her  her  continental  dominions,  which 
she  governed  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  her  subjects.  She  also  appears  to 
have  held  the  Isle  of  Oleron,*  for  in 
1200  she  confirmed  the  liberties  and  an- 
cient customs  of  Oleron  by  charter, 
which  was  also  ratified  by  John. 

In  the  year  following,  she,  after  having 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
King  John  and  Philip  of  France,  under- 
took her  last  journey  to  arrange  the 
marriage  of  her  grtnd-daughter,  lilanche 
of  Castile,  to  Prince  Louis,  the  heir  to 
the  French  crown. 

This  mission  successfully  accomplished, 
she,  fearing  no  danger,  retired  to  her 
weakly-fortified  summer  castle  of  Mira- 
bel, in  Poitou,  when  her  youthful  grand- 
son, Arthur,  Duke  of  Bnttany,  who,  in- 
stigated by  Philip,  was  endeavouring  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  English  crown  by 
force  of  arms,  suddenly  laid  siege  to  the 
castle,  which  being  in  an  iudefcnsive  con- 
dition, the  Queen  retired  to  the  tower, 
where  she  nobly  resisted  the  besieffers. 

For  once  in  his  life  John  acted  with 
ptromptitude,  energy,  and  bravery.  Quit- 
ting the  couch  of  indolence,  he  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  his  mother  with  powerful 
forces,  and  his  arrival  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and  his  onslaught  so 

*  At  this  period,  the  sea  ports  on  the  Baltic 
traded  with  France  and  England,  and  with 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  staple  of  the  Isle 
of  Oleron,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne, 
then  possessed  by  the  English.  The  com- 
mercial Iltws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbnrg— on  the 
Baltic— regnlated  for  many  ages  the  trade  of 
Koxope* 


fierce  «iid  terrible,  that  he  completely 
routed  the  besiegers,  and  either  slew  or 
took  priaoners  most  of  the  rebel  nobki 
and  knights.  *  Amongst  the  prisonen 
was  the  hapless  Arthur,  who  shortly  af- 
terwards was  murdered  either  by  the  or- 
ders, or  by  the  hands  of  his  base  uncle, 
John. 

In  1202,  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  en- 
tered the  convent  of  Fonteyraud,  when 
she  died  in  March,  1204,  amd  wis  in- 
terred by  the  side  of  Henry  the  Second. 
A  beautiful  tomb  was  erected  to  her  me- 
mory, which  was  preserved  in  excellent 
condition  till  the  French  ReT<dation| 
when,  in  1793,  it  was  orertnmed  bj  the 
fanatic  republicans. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  fipeneral  tra- 
dition has  grossly  tarnished  the  character 
of  Eleanora  by  misrepresentations.  For 
gay,  giddy,  and  volatile,  as  in  youth  she 
certainly  was,  her  character  so  greatly 
improved  with  age,  that  before  &e  wi- 
thering breath  of  time  had  blighted  ^e 
bloom  of  her  womanhood,  she  became, 
if  not  a  mirror  of  perfection,  at  least  • 
truly  virtuous  and  noble-minded  prin- 
cess. Already  has  the  idle  story  ot  her 
having  offered  the  murderous  altematiTe 
of  the  dagger  or  the  poison  cup  to  her 
rival,  the  Fair  Rosamond,  been  ex- 
punged from  the  pages  of  'history,  and 
probably  the  other  three  gross,  but  ill- 
founded  charges  against  lier  mem^, 
will,  ere  long,  share  the  like  &te.  The 
first  of  these  charges,  her  misconduct  in 
the  Holy  Land,  rests  on  yery  douhtftd 
authority,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of 
improbability.  The  second,  that  of  in- 
citing her  sons  to  revolt  against  their 
sire,  although  not  savouring  of  ultia- 
christian  meekness,  is  just  the  treatment 
her  selfish,  tyrannical,  neglectful,  and 
inconstant  royal  Lord  Henry  might  ex- 
pect from  his  high-minded,  spirited  con- 
sort; and,  indeed,  if  we  are  not  mistakcBy 
many  a  fair  lady  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  declare  he  most  richly  de- 
served it.  For  what  right  had  he  to 
expect  domestic  happiness  from  the  wo- 
man who,  in  her  heart-doating  confi- 
dence, had  freely  resigned  him  all  her 
princely  possessions,  only  to  too  soon 
team  the  oitter  truth  that  it  was  for  her 
wealth,  and  her  weaUh  alone,  that  1m 
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had  wooed  and  won  her.  As  to  the  third 
charge,  that  of  supporting  the  claims  of 
her  son  King  John  against  those  of  his 
rival  Arthur,  she  by  so  doing  only  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  her  fa- 
Touiiteson,  King  Richard;  and  although, 
merely  as  a  question  of  primoe^eniture, 
the  crown  of  England  belonged  to  Ar- 
thur, we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  age  for  the  reigning  Mo- 
narch to  bequeath  the  primogeniture 
right  to  whom  he  pleased ;  and  in  this 
instance  Bichard  had  willed  the  throne 
to  John,  and  therefore  Eleanora  was  fully 
justified  in  supporting  the  claims  of  John 
against  the  groundkss  pretensions  of 
J&thnr.  That  she  used  her  utmost  in- 
fluence to  save  Arthur  from  his  cruel 
death,  we  are  assured  by  several  old 
ehroniders,  and  Paulus  Emilius  declares, 
thai  *^  when  she  heard  what  a  terrible 
crime  John,  had  committed,  her  heart 
swelled  vrith  sorrow,  and  she  died  of 
grief."  In  justice  to  her  memory,  she, 
Dy  her  talents  and  patronage  of  learning, 
more  than  by  her  birth  and  station,  must 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
women  of  the  twelfth  century.  And  if 
a  somewhat  lower  position  in  the  scale 
of  moral  excellence  be  awarded  to  her, 
we,  in  Christian  charity,  should  not  over- 
look the  unfortunate  incidents  which 
clouded  her  youthful  dreams  of  earthly 
bliss,  and  which  taught  her,  too  late,  the 
stem  lesson,  that  without  moral  excellence 
beauty,  royalty,  and  riches  only  bestrew 
the  path  of  me  with  thorns,  which  pierce 
deeper  and  deeper  as  wc  journey  onward. 

After  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band Richard  the  First,  Berengaria  re- 
tired from  active  life.  Her  dower  con- 
sisted of  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  valued  at  the  annual  sum  of 
two  thousand  marks,  together  with  the 
continental  territory  of  Mans,  and  the 
city  of  Bigorre,  in  Aquitaine. 

From  the  year  1200  to  1230,  she  re- 
sided mostly  at  Mans,  where  she  founded, 
and  in  the  last-named  year  completed,  the 
building  of  the  stately  Abbey  of  L'  >  span. 
Once  during  this  period  she  quitted  Mans, 
and  meeting  King  John  at  the  city  of 
Chinon,  sold  to  him  her  English  dower, 
for  a  life  annuity  of  two  thousand  marks, 
after  which  she  retired  to  the  secluded 


cloister  of  her  own  munificently  endowed 
Abbey  of  L'Espan.  But  very  soon  John 
be^an  to  neglect  the  payment  of  the  an- 
nmty,  and,  at  length,  after  much  fruitless 
negociation  with  her  dishonest  brother- 
in-law,  she  laid  her  wrongs  at  the  feet  of 
Pope  Innocent,  who  forthwith  threatened 
the  English  King  with  an  interdict  if  he 
did  not  speedily  satisfy  the  just  demands 
of  the  Dowager  Berengaria.  However, 
the  only  effect  produced  by  the  threat  of 
the  Holy  See  was  several  soothing  letters, 
by  which  means  the  unprincipled  King 
succeeded  again  and  again  in  obtaininfi[ 
from  the  Dowager  Queen  an  extension  of 
time,  till  at  last  he  died,  and  the  debt 
was  never  paid. 

Henry  the  Third,  following  the  un- 
worthy example  of  his  father,  John,  like- 
wise endeavoured  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  Heren^aria's  annuity ;  but  on  the  Fope's 
intercession,  her  pecuniary  troubles  were 
terminated  by  the  Templars  becoming 
guarantees  and  agents  for  the  payment^ 
which  were  made  half-yearly. 

The  affectionate  and  gentle  Berengaria 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried 
in  her  own  noble  abbey,  where  a  tomb 
was  erected  to  her  memory. 

A  few  years  back,  the  learned  antiqua- 
rian, Mr.  Stothard,  visited  Mans,  and 
found  the  Abbey  of  L'Espan  converted 
into  a  barn,  and  the  effigy  of  Berengaria 
buried  under  a  heap  of  wheat.  With 
the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  left  arm, 
the  effigy  was  in  excellent  preservation : 
it  represents  the  Queen  with  a  crown  on 
her  head,  and  holding  in  her  hands  a 
book,  singular  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  embossed  on  the  cover  a  second 
representation  of  herself  as  lying  on  a 
bier,  with  waxen  torches  burning  in  can- 
dlesticks on  either  side  of  her.  By  the 
effigy  were  lying  the  bones  of  the  Queen, 
the  silent  witnesses  of  the  sacrilegious 
demolition  of  the  tomb. 

It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a 
slate,  found  in  a  wooden  box  containing 
bones  and  pieces  of  linen,  beneath  the 
monument,  that  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  May,  1672,  the  tomb  was  restored  and 
removed  to  a  place  in  the  church  more 
sacred  than  its  former  site,  and  that  in 
it  were  deposited  the  bones  and  other 
remains  found  in  the  ancient  sepulchre. 
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of  France,  Bommon  to  hia  gtandaid  ill  tlu 
feudal  militia  at  the  watliern  f  midi 
pruvincci. 


SAItELLA  OF  AH- 
UOULKME,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful 
women  of  her  timea, 
■moB  the  onlf  child  of 
Ailroar,  Coant  of  An- 
gouldmc,  and  Alice 
de  Courtcne;,  a  dc- 
Kcndont  from  Louia  thn  Sixth  of  France. 
Of  thecnrlyportionof  hcrlifehutlittlo 
is  known,  save  that  she  waa  born  about  the 
year  llBa,  and  whilst  yet  a  child,  be- 
trothed to  Uuijh  de  Lusignan,  bj  eomo 
writers  sumamcd  Lc  llrun. 

Thia  Hujcti  vaa  rich  and  brave,  and 
l>eing  the  cldeBt  aoa  of  Hugh  ths  Ninth, 
Count  do  la  Marche,  and  aoTereign  of 
French  Poitoa,  the  proTinc8_  forming 
the  noithom  boandaiy  of  Aquitiune,  his 
power  was  contiderablc,  u  his  father, 
who  entertained  neat  affection  for  him, 
oould,  whoncTcr  he  pleased,  hj  virtue  of 
his  authoritj  «■  matter,  or  protector  of 
the  border,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
Mount  of  his  laid  paramount  the  King 


1  aabella  became  the  Qnecai  of  E 
under  circumslmices  alike  discredit 
her  parents  and  her  ro^al  hnabuid.  In- 
mediatcly  on  hii  acc«asiDn,  King  Jobswa 
diTorecdfrom  the  bride  of  his  eulj'  choice, 
Aviso,  the  fairest  of  the  thrM  dan^itcn 
of  Itobcrt,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  To  Avi« 
he  had  been  betrothed  aboat  te 


,  the  cboreh  prohibite(. 
living  with  her,  on  paia  of  ezeomniniiiGa- 
tion.  Bcareelj  was  the  sentenoe  of  di- 
vorce pionouneed,  when,  Btli>eted  1^  tbe 
fame  of  the  beintf  of  the  PriuMM  at 
Portagal,  be  sent  an  Bmbwiy  l»  that 
land  of  snnihine,  to  seek  hm  band. 
Ueanwhile  he  jnooaeded  in  poam  t* 

v;. . ^'^■nsposMMon^tattnue 

matter*,  «nd  t«eeiT«Aa 
.._  „  _  .  »sak.  Wheahenaebsd 
Aquitaine,  laabellaj  aa  was  tlw  eaalina 
of  the  age,  waa  reaiding  in  t,  t$Mt  e( 
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her  betrothed,  to  be  educated.  But  her 
parents  sent  for  her  to  do  homage  to 
nim  as  heiress  of  Angouldme.  On  the 
messen^r  reaching  the  castle,  Hugh 
de  Lusignan  Yns  d>sent;  his  brother, 
howeyer,  suspecting  no  treachery,  de- 
livered her  up ;  and  when  King  John,  at 
his  recognition  in  AngoulSme,  as  sove- 
reign of  Aquitaine,  first  beheld  her,  al- 
though'he  had  seen  thirty-two  summers, 
and  she  scarce  fifteen,  her  budding  charms 
so  filled  his  heart,  that  he  peremptorily 
demanded  her  hand  in  marriage.  Her 
scheming  parents  listened  with  delight 
to  the  suit  of  her  royal  wooer,  and  al- 
though she  herself  secretly  preferred 
Count  Hugh,  they  made  excuses  for  de- 
taining her  from  her  betrothed,  and  so 
fimned  the  flame  of  John's  passion,  that 
be  eompletdy  overlooked  tho  Princess  of 
Portugal,  and  married  her  at  Bordeaux, 
in  August,  1200,  the  nuptials  being  so- 
lemnized by  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
who,  by  authority  of  a  previously  held 
synod,  nad  declared  the  marriage  legal. 

Hush  de  Lusignan  no  sooner  heard  of 
these  doings,  than  he  boldly  pronounced 
arainstthe  decision  of  the  sjrnod,  and 
uter  vainly  endeavouring  to  ^ain  posses- 
sion of  his  betrothed,  laid  his  wrongs  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pope.  However,  as  Isa- 
bella, prompted  by  her  parents,  and  daz- 
zled by  the  ^tter  of  the  triple  crowns 
of  England,  J^^ormandy,  and  Aquitaine, 
would  not  allow  that,  either  by  consent 
or  vow  on  her  part,  she  had  been  be- 
trothed to  her  Proven<^  lover,  and 
withal  as  he  himself  could  adduce  no 
positive  proof  that  she  had  made  such 
TOW,  the  Pope's  interoession  was  futile. 
And  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  Isabella, 
by  Vmne  with  Count  Hugh,  would  have 
sacrificed  her  patrimony  to  her  lord  pa- 
ramoimt.  King  John,  as  by  the  feudal  law 
any  heiress  marrying  without  the  consent 
of  her  suzerain,  forrcited  her  lands. 

Being  forced  to  bow  to  stem  and  withal 
unjust  necessity,  Count  Hugh  became 
enraged  and  sought  revenge  by  challeng- 
ing the  English  King  to  mortal  combat. 
J^n  received  the  cartel  with  the  cool- 
ness of  a  stoic  and  instead  of  either 
making  reparation,  or  himself  facing  the 
erneUy-used  Count,  he  sent,  as  his  de- 
puty   one  of   those    skilled   desperate 


braves,  which  he  constantly  kept  about 
him,  to  act  as  his  champion  in  case  of 
appeal  to  duel.  But  Hugh,  disdaining 
to  fight  the  low-bred  champion,  told  him 
to  get  him  gone,  and  say  to  his  cowardly 
master,  that  the  injured  lover  of  Isa- 
bella was  too  true  a  knight  to  put  lance 
in  rest,  or  draw  his  swoira  with  the  hired 
mercenaries  of  his  rankly,  ruthless  rival. 

After  a  short  stay  in  riTormandy,  John 
and  his  girlish  bride  sailed  to  England, 
whcro  Isabella  having  been  acknow- 
ledged Queen-consort  by  what  the  chro- 
niclers name  *'  a  common  council  of  the 
nation,"  she,  for  the  first  time,  and  John, 
for  the  second,  were  solemnly  crowned, 
by  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  eighth  of 
October. 

Bj  a  charter  still  extant,  it  being  the 
earhcst  document  of  the  kind  yet  (usco- 
vcred,  Isabella  is  declared  to  have  been 
crowned  Queen  of  England  by  the  will- 
ing assent  of  the  burons,  clergy,  and 
people  of  the  whole  realm;  and  as  Queen 
of  England,  not,  be  it  observed,  simply 
as  the  wife  of  the  King,  is  assigned  to 
her  for  her  right  royal  dower,  the  whole 
county  of  Rutland,  the  cities  of  Exeter, 
Wilton,  Waltham,  Wiltershawe,  Chin- 
chester,  Ilchester,  Belesdun,  Malmsbury, 
the  honors  of  Bochester,  Berkhamp- 
stead,  Queenhitbe  Wharf  in  London, 
and  the  continental  towns  of  Calais,  Bon- 
viUe,  and  Damfront,  besides  all  other 
lands,  cities,  and  incomes  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  Eleanora  of  Aouitaine. 

In  addition  to  her  splendid  dower, 
Isabella  derived  a  considerable  income, 
denominated  "  Queen's  Gold,"  from  va- 
rious fines,  grants,  licences,  &c.  This 
tax  of  "  Queen's  Gold"  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  per  centa^e  of  a  tenth, 
and  it  appears  to  have  existed  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Isabella ;  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Prynnc,  it  was  most  probably  a 
Norman  custom,  introduced  by  the  Con- 
queror, or  his  immediate  successor. 

For  several  months  after  their  corona- 
tion, King  John  and  his  bewitching  con- 
sort resigned  themselves  to  feasting  and 
pleasure;  and  it  then  being  the  good 
custom  for  all  ranks  to  breakfast  at  five 
and  dine  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  greatly  scandalized  their  court 
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whote  fiather  baying  died,  wbi  now  Count 
do  la  Marchc. 

liy  this  sinp^lar  treaty,  Hoffli  de  la 
Marrho,  unable  to  obtain  the  bcantiful 
iHabcllii  'M  a  wife ,  accepted  her  eldest 
diiiir^htcr  in  her  stead.  To  him  the 
I'dnct-Hfl  Joanna  was  accordinply  be- 
trothed, an<l,  shortly  afterwards,  deli- 
vered up,  to  l)e  educated.  On  the  rati- 
fication of  this  alliance,  (.'ount  de  la 
Marche  bravely  overcame  and  bt»at  back 
the  French  invaders ;  and  Jolm,  flushed 
with  success,  returned  to  Knjrland,  where, 
by  further  SLvta  of  aprffrcssion  and  des- 
potism, lie  drove  the  barons  to  demand 
from  the  crown  concessions  which  no 
one,  in  those;  davs  of  sti'm  feudalism, 
would  have  dared  to  ask  from  a  valiant, 
politic  Bovereiji^. 

It  wjis  shortly  after  his  return  to 
England,  in  1214,  that  Jolm  endeavoured 
to  invade  the  honour  of  the  unfortunate 
Matilda  the  Fair,  dau<?hter  of  the  brave 
Lord  Fitz-Walter.  Both  the  maiden 
and  the  father  very  proptrrly  rejected  his 
suit,  which  so  enraged  liim,  that  he  ba- 
nished Fitz-AValUT,  despoiled  his  castles, 
and  afterwards  caused  JMatilda  the  Fair 
to  be  poisoned. 

This  felon  act  completely  maddened 
the  already  p^eatly-cxasperated  barons. 
They  flow  to  amis,  drove  the  recreant 
Jolin  to  sue  for  mercy,  and,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1215,  wrested  from  him  that 
key-stone  of  English  liberty,  Magna 
Charta. 

IJcinn^  now  overcome  both  by  the  clerpry 
and  the  laity,  John's  rao^e  knew  no 
bounds.  Sliutting  himself  up  in  his 
fortress  at  Windsor,  where  many  a  deed 
of  hell  had  been  perpetrated  by  his  bid- 
ding, he  gave  vent  to  his  maniacal  fury 
in  detestable  maledictions.  He  cursed 
himself,  cursed  his  friends,  cursed  his 
foes,  tore  the  tapestry  into  shreds,  smashed 
the  furniture,  and  bit  and  g^iawed  his 
own  clothing,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  at 
evcrytliing  tnat  came  in  his  way. 
^  As  soon  as  his  hot  poision  had  sub- 
tided,  ho  wrote  to  the  rope  for  aid,  and 
after  dispatching  agents  to  the  conti- 
nent for  mercenary  troops,  and  taking 
other  not  over-wise  or  prudent  steps, 
■ecrotly  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  amuicd  himself  in  nudLing 


pintieal  excnnioni  againit  hii  own  nb* 
jectt.*  Here  he  tarried  so  long  tfaft 
the  barons  thought  him  dead,  and  dfeemed 
hifl  lo8s^  a  good  riddance.  However,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  mighty  army'  of  mer- 
cenaries for  which  he  had  qoietly  waited 
for  a  long  three  montiis,  he  emeiged 
from  his  concealment,  and  IftnHing  tt 
Dover,  carried  fire  uid  sword  into  the 
towns  and  rillages  throughout  England; 
marking  the  track  of  his  onward  nuRh 
with  blood  and  ruins,  and  each  mondng 
eagerly  firing  with  his  own  hands  fiie 
house  that  had  shdter^  him  on  the 
prerious  night. 

At  this  period,  Isabella  spent  a  short 
time  at  her  dower  castle  on  SaTemake 
Forest,  lint  by  the  desire  of  John,  die, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  hii 
enemies,  retired  to  the  better-fortified 
palace  at  Gloucester,  where  her  childrai 
had  already  been  placed. 

The  barons  now  denmired  of  malng 
a  good  king  of  a  bad  man,  and  being 
greatly  straitened,  they  Tcntared  on 
the  unpatriotic  and  dangcrons  coarse  of 
invitiuf^  over  the  heir  of  France  as  a 
compi^titor  for  that  crown  which  they 
solemnly  declared  John  unworthy  to 
wear. 

The  Pope  in  this  instance  bad  fonnd 
it  expedient  to  side  with  John,  bat  the 
barons,  having  the  whole  nation  on  their 
side,  snapped  their  fingers  at  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican.  Prince  Louis  oH 
France,  as  little  daunted  as  the  "RngliA 
by  the  anathemas  from  the  Holy  See, 
landed  with  powerful  forces,  ana  Jolm 
was  fast  being  beaten,  when  suddenly  a 
report  was  spread  abroad,  that  the 
French  intended  to  murder  the  English 
nobles  as  soon  as  the  King  was  van- 
quished. This  report,  true  or  fidse, 
once  more  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
John,  and  he  was  rapidly  collecting  an 
army  to  drive  out  tiie  French,  when,  on 
crossing  the  wash  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
to  Swineshead  Abbey  m  Lincolnshire, 
the  tide  unexpectedly  rushing  up  tiie 

*  This  accoant  is  taken  from  Matthev 
Paris ;  but  Rymer  and  other  antboritlea  ae- 
Biire  us,  that  John  was  at  RonnTmede  on  the 
nineteenth  of  Jane,  at  Winchimter  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  at  Oxford  In  July,  and  at 
Dover  in  September.  It  tberefora  may  be 
qnestioned  if  be  left  England  at  alL 
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riTer  WeUstream,  saddenlj  OTorfiowed 
the  marsh  lands,  and  swallowed  up  part 
of  his  army  and  all  his  baggage,  iiis 
^lendid  regalia,  his  jeweu,  and  his 
trearores,  were  all  swept  away  by  the 
rushing  waters,  and  he  himself  after  a 
narrow  escape  from  drowning,  arrived 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  at  Swineshead 
Abbey,  so  0Terc<nne  by  &tigiie  and  vex- 
ation at  his  irreparable  loss,  that  he  fell 
into  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  shortly 
Afterwards  died. 

Some  historians  assert  that  the  King's 
death  was  caiised  by  poison.  They  state, 
that  whilst  taking  nis  dinner  in  Swines- 
head  Abbey,  John,  on  hearinjg  it  said 
how  cheap  com  was,  spleenishly  ex- 
claimed, **  that  he  would  ere  long  make 
the  penny  loaf  cost  a  shilling;"  which 
■o  exasperated  one  of  the  monks,  that 
he  went  and  put  the  poison  of  a  toad 
into  a  cup  of  wine,  ana  after  first  par- 
taking wereof  himself,  as  the  King's 
taster,  {Hresented  the  cup  to  John,  who, 
little  suspecting  harm,  orained  it  of  its 
envenomed  contents.  When  the  sorely- 
•iek  John  was  told  the  monk  who  had 
partaken  of  the  poisonous  draught  was 
dead,  he  answered,  "God  have  mercy 
upon  me !  I  expected  as  much." 

According  to  another  narrative,  the 
Kin?  had  defamed  the  sister  of  the 
moiUL,  who,  to  be  revenged,  placed  before 
the  offending  monarch,  at  the  dessert,  a 
dish  of  fine  pears,  all  of  which,  excepting 
three,  he  had  poisoned.  The  King  de- 
sired him  to  taste  the  pears,  which  he 
did  by  eatii^  the  wholesome  fruit,  whilst 
the  King  partook  of  the  others  and 
died. 

However,  whether  through  poison  or 
disease,  certain  it  is,  that  John  was  at- 
tacked with  a  fatal  illness  at  Swineshead 
Abbey,  whence,  sick  as  he  was,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  conveyed  on  a  litter  to 
Newmark,  where,  perceiving  death  at 
hand,  he  sent  for  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Caxton.  Before  these  ecclesiastics,  he 
named  Pope  Honorius  as  guardian  to 
his  children ;  willed  his  crown  to  his 
eldest  son,  Henry ;  confessed  his  sins — a 
terrible  task  to  one  so  deeply  guilty — took 
the  eucharist,  pronounced  forgiveness  to 
his  enemies,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  1216,  ended  his  earthly  career. 


after  a  wretchedly  wicked  reign  of  seven- 
teen years,  seven  months,  and  ten  days. 

In  compliance  with  hiis  own  wish,  he 
was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
close  to  the  burial  place  of  the  canonized 
Saxon,  Bishop  St.  Wulstan,  and  after- 
wards a  stately  marble  tomb,  with  hii 
effigy  as  large  as  life,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  over  his  grave.  This  monu- 
ment remains  to  tms  day  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation. 

Althoogh  during  the  reign  of  John, 
the  Pope  laid  the  nation  under  interdict, 
and  excommunicated  the  King,  who  af- 
terwards became  so  bitterly  embroiled 
with  the  barons,  that  the  French  were 
invited  over,  and  for  a  period  became 
the  masters  of  the  land;   the  onward 

E  regress  of  the  people  appears  to  have 
een  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  checked.  Not 
only  did  trade  and  commerce  advance 
durmg  the  rule  of  the  ruthless  tyrant, 
but  by  the  edict  of  Hastings,  in  1200, 
the  naval  supremacy  of  i^gland  was 
for  the  first  time  asserted,  all  the  ships 
of  foreign  power  being  ordered  to  strike 
their  topsails  to  the  British  flag,  under 
penalty  of  seizure  and  con&scation. 
bhortly  afterwards,  many  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  Standard 
money  was  for  the  first  time  coined. 
The  building  of  the  Old  London  Bridge 
was  completed.  The  great  ditch  which 
surroimded  the  City  of  London  walls  was 
commenced.  London,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, Yarmouth,  and  other  cities  re- 
ceived a  confirmation  and  extension  of 
their  rights  ai^  privileges.  The  laws 
and  customs  of  ii)nglandwere  established 
in  Ireland,  and  several  churches  and  re- 
ligious houses  were  erected,  and  nume- 
rous schools  established. 

Queen  Isabella  was  in  Gloucester  when 
her  husband  died.  Her  first  measure,  on 
learning  the  sad  news,  was,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  cause 
Prince  Henry,  then  in  his  tenth  year,  to 
be  crowned  King.  The  coronation  was 
solemnized  in  Gloucester,  only  ten  days 
after  the  death  of  John,  by  the  legate 
Gualo,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester, Exeter,  and  Bath,  who,  as  the 
regalia  belonging  to  John  had  been  lost 
in  the  Lincoln  washes,  and  the  crown  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  in  London— 
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then  possessed  by  the  French — ^placed 
on  his  head  a  circlet  formed  oat  of  his 
mother's  gold  throat  collar. 

At  first  the  claims  of  Kenry  the  Third 
were  but  very  partially  recognized,  the 
greater  part  of  England  being  possessed 
by  Louis  of  France,  and  garrisoned  by 
trench  soldiers.  But  the  energy  and 
wisdom  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
had  been  proelaimod  Protector  or  Re- 
gent during  the  King's  minority,  and 
the  bravery  of  Hubert  do  Burgh  and 
other  nobles,  in  a  short  time  drove  these 
intruders  from  the  kingdom. 

Queen  Isabella  was  otfered  no  share 
in  the  government  during  the  minority 
of  her  son,  Henry  the  Third,  and  she 
henceforth  ceased  in  any  way  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  her  English  bred 
family.  Indeed,  many  of  the  English  de- 
clared they  abhorred  her,  "  for,"  said 
they,  "  it  IS  notorious,  that  our  late  vile 
monarch,  from  the  hour  of  his  union 
with  her,  became  a  wickeder  man  and  a 
worse  King?' 

In  June  1216  Isabella  quitted  Eng- 
land, and  took  up  her  residence  in  An- 
gouldme,  a  city  not  far  from  Valence, 
the  capital  of  ner  former  lover.  Count 
Hughde  la  Marche,  from  whom  she  Iiad 
been  abducted  when  a  mere  girl  to  be 
married  to  John,  and  to  whom  her  el- 
dest daughter,  Joanna,  had  been  be- 
trothed. Shortly  after  her  arrival  in 
AngoulSme,  Count  de  la  Marche  re- 
turned from  a  crusade,  and  although 
his  betrothed — then  seven  years  old — 
was  residing  in  his  castl^  for  purposes  of 
education,  he  put  her  aside,  and  again 
wooed  his  fake  love,  her  mother,  with 
such  success,  that  in  1217,  Isabella  be- 
came the  bride  of  the  valiant  Marcher. 

As  the  Dowser  Queen  had  contracted 
her  marriage  without  asking  permission 
from  the  Council  of  Regency  in  Eng- 
land, that  body  greatly  enraged  Count 
de  la  Marche,  by  withholding  ner  dower 
from  her.  However,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  Council  promised  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, in  a  tfeaty  of  peace,  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Joanna  in  marriage;  but 
the  promise  was  easier  made  than  per- 
fonned,  for  when  they  applied  to  Count 
Hugh,  who  stili  retain^  his  daughter- 
iii4aw,  he,  despite  entreaties  and  threats. 


pOTemptorily  refused  to  resign  her  till 
his  wife's  dower  had  been  paid;  and  on 
King  Henry's  appealing  to  the  Pope, 
the  sovereign  Pontiff  took  so  little  m- 
terest  in  the  matter,  that  the  thonders 
of  the  Vatican  availed  not.  At  length, 
however,  after  much  negociation  and  a 
resolute  refusal  of  the  Scotch  King  to  be 
pacified  without  Joanna  for  his  bride, 
the  matter  was  settled  by  Henry  paying 
the  arrears  of  his  mother's  dower,  imd 
in  return,  receiving  his  sister  Joanna 
from  the  dauntless  Count. 

The  high-spirited  Isabella  ill  Inooked 
the  humiliating  change  from  queen  to 
countess.  To  behold  her  husband  do- 
ing homage  to  his  liege  lord,  the  Kin; 
of  France,  greatly  rufiied  her  temper; 
and  when  Jane  of  Thoulouse,  a  lady  she 
utterly  despised,  became  the  wife  or  the 
French  King's  brother,  Prince  Alphonso, 
— who,  being  created  Count  of  Podctien, 
required  Dela  Marche  to  dohimhomsge 
for  French  Poitou, — her  wrath  so  kii^M, 
that  she  prevailed  on  her  son,  Kmg 
Henry,  to  attempt  the  conquBst  of 
French  Poitou,  and  persuaded  ner  own 
husband  to  break  allegiance  with  King 
Louis,  and  fight  under  the  banner  <» 
England. 

Although  the  warfare  raged  for  seve- 
ral years,  it  terminated  abruptly.  The 
weak-minded  English  King,  on  losing 
the  battle  of  Taillebourg,  flcid  with  cow- 
ardly precipitancy  from  the  scene  of 
strife ;  when«  overcome  by  defeat  after 
defeat,  Isabella,  who  had  caused  all  the 
mischief,  and  her  husband,  De  la  Marche, 
were  forced  to  sue  for  mercy,  at  the  feet 
of  King  Louis,  who  generously  restored 
them  to  favour  on  the  easy  condition, 
that  De  la  Marche  gave  up  some  of  lus 
possessions,  and  did  homage  for  others 
to  Prince  Alphonso. 

After  slumbering  for  about  ten  years, 
the  proud  spirit  of  Isabella  again  burst 
forth  in  the  horrible  guise  of  assassina- 
tion. The  life  of  King  Louis  was  twice 
attempted,  and  the  crime  being  brought 
to  her  door  by  the  confession  of  her 
hirelings,  she  fled  from  vengeance  to  the 
nunnery  of  Fontevraud,  where,  beneath 
the  reli^ous  garb,  she  securely  secreted 
herself  in  a  concealed  chamber. 

As  Isabella  was  no  where  to  be  found, 
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her  husband  and  her  eldest  son  were 
seized  and  accused  of  the  poisoning, 
when  the  redoubted  Count  De  la  Marche 
declared  his  wife  was  belied,  and  made 
appeal  to  battle  by  challenj^ng  his  ac- 
enser,  Prince  Alphonso,  to  single  combat. 
But  Al^honso,  being  not  over-braYe,  ex- 
cused lumself,  on  the  plea  that  he  never 
fought  with  treason-polluted  felons. 
Then  the  son  of  De  la  Marche  offered  to 
fight  in  the  place  of  his  father ;  but  this 
challenge  was  met  with  the  same  refusal 
as  the  former. 

Meanwhile  Poitou  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
aid  tidings  of  these  troubles  reached  the 
ears  of  Isabella,  now  called  the  wicked 
Jesebel  by  the  French  and  Poictevins, 
who  to  ner  base  influence  attributed 
their  disastrous  warfare,  she,  overcome 
by  misfortune,  poverty,  and  a  consci- 
ooanesB  of  her  many  misdeeds,  sunk 
into  a  decline,  which  terminated  her  ex- 
latenoe  in  1246.  "  She  died,"  says  Mat- 
ihew  Paris,  "  in  her  secret  chamber,  at 
Fontevraud,  much  in  need  of  the  spiritual 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  alms  of  the 
poor." 

Her  remains  were  interred  without 
pomp  in  the  churchyard  of  Fontevraud. 
About  eight  years  afterwards,  her  son, 
Henry  the  Tmrd,  on  visiting  the  abbey, 
was  so  shocked  on  beholding  his  mother, 
even  in  death,  cast  off  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  royal  ancestors,  that  he  had 
her  remains  removed  to  the  choir  of  the 
churchy  where  he  erected  for  her  a  noble 


tomb,  which  has  since  been  destroyed : 
all  that  now  remains  being  her  mutilated 
statue,  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Stothard, 
has  been  removed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment from  the  prison  cellar  where  he 
found  it  in  1816,  and  thus  preserved  from 
total  destruction. 

After  the  death  of  Isabella,  Count  de 
la  Marclie  became  reconciled  to  Louis  of 
France,  afterwards  styled  St.  Louis,  and 
with  him  set  out  in  1248,  on  a  disastrous 
crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  where,  on 
reaching  Damietta,  the  Count  was  slain 
in  a  fierce  encounter  with  the  Saracens. 

What  family  Isabella  had  by  Count  de 
la  Marche  is  not  known.  Speed  says, 
"  by  this  marriage  she  had  divers  chil- 
dren," and  from  other  sources  we  learn 
that  her  eldest  son  succeeded  to  his  parent's 

Satrimony  as  Hugh  the  Eleventh,  Count 
e  la  Marche  and  AnsfoulSme,  and  that 
shortly  after  their  mother^s  death,  four  of 
the  sons  and  one  of  the  daughters  came 
to  England,  and  were  loaded  with  favours 
by  their  half-brother,  Henry  the  Third. 
Of  these,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  a  knight  of 
some  renown,  was  kill^  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes ;  William  de  Valence  was  married 
to  Joanna,  the  rich  heiress  of  Warin  de 
Muntchesnil,  and  became  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  Ethelmar,  who  was  in  holy  orders, 
was,  after  much  opposition  n:om  the 
clergy,  elevated  to  the  rich  see  of  Win- 
chester; Geoffrey  de  Lusignan  was 
created  Lord  of  Hastings,  and  the  Lady 
Eliza  was  espoused  to  the  powerful  John, 
Earl  Warrenne 
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ft«a%<  and  beauty  of  Elcanora — Her  taltnti — SAi  lenA  a  peem,  tt^iUm  if  lur- 

tdf,  to  Earl  Richard— The  Earl  adcitet  Stnry  tht  Third  to  marry  her Sa^t 

tnuueeea/ul  tffortt  to  procure  a  cvnterl — He  agrees  to  marry  Ekanora  wMetit  a 
ifciwi — llir  Journey  to  England — Marriage — Ooronalion — Drete — Jtwtb — I5W 
Ibpi  approita  nf  her  marriage^Extravagance  and  early  difficvltiet  of  Saury  lit 
Third—mspaHialilyforforcigacn— Soinge  of  Italian  ecdtsiaiitiet—HeHT/tt*- 
Hgioue  derotion,  and  extravBgaiil  liberality  to  Eleanora't  foreign  reiatiora — Tit 
Xati  of  Leiceeier  marnea  Me  Counteai  of  Pembroke— Earl  Sickard  adorn  O* 
Kmg  to  discard  ha  foreign  eouneHlori, 

•  LFANORA  OF 
^  PliOVtKCE,  sur- 
p  named  ta  I'tUe, 
i  from  her  exquisite 
J  Iwiiut^,  va9  the  se- 
ll eond  of  the  iiTe  fair 
I*  daughters  of  the  il- 
>  liistnouB  Baymoiul 
,   Connt   of   Provtnec.     This 

Comit  llaymond  was  alike  cclpbrated  ss 

a  poet  and  a  warrior,  but  being  fond  of 

hattk  strife,  he,  by  condnual  wars,  had 

BO  wasted  his  laonpTj  that  hia  poverty 

had  become  proverbial.      His  consort, 

Beatrice,  daugntcr  ot  Thomas,  Count  of 

SsTOT,  waa  remarkable  for  beauty,  wit, 

Rnd  high  BCComplishmeiits, 

Bom  in  that  hind  of   sunshine  and 

•ong,  the  south  of  France,  the  birthplace 

of  the  moat  renowned  troubadours  of  the 

tniddlt  ages,  and  where  the   language 

■pokeit  was  remarkable  for  its  grace,  el  - 


in  her  teens,  penned  that  really  ci 
hie  heroic  poom  oa  the  love  adventurM 
□f  Blandin  uf  Comnalt,  which  is  BtiU 
preserved  in  the  royal  librorj  of  Turin, 
and  which,  singular  to  relate,  won  ibi 
her  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England. 
The  poem  eomplclcd,  she,  by  ue  de- 
sire of  her  father,  who,  it  appeaiB,  wai 
counaelled  to  the  course  by  his  &r-seeiiig 
confidant,  the  poet  Romeo,  sent  it  wiu 
many  complimeuta  to  King  Henrj'i  bro- 
ther, Bichacd,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  £arl 
Richard  was  then  at  Poiton,  prntarinff 
fiiractusRde;  but  feeling  flattered  by  thu 
mark  of  respect  from  the  peerless  maiden, 
and  being  himself  already  mBiried  to  * 
fair  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Protector,  he  wrote  on  the  instant  > 
long  epistle  to  his  brother  Henry  the 
Thud,  in  which,  after  lavishly  praiiniif 
her  beauty,  her  aecompliahmenta,  anil, 
above  all,  her  romantic  rhymes,  he  eon- 
clodei  by  eonuntly  entrestiiig  tlw  Xing 
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to  lose  no  time  in  brin^:ing  about  the 
match,  as  not  in  all  Chnstcfhdom  could 
80  &ir,  so  sweet,  so  weU-gifted  a  yonng 
bride  be  found,  as  this  beauteously  beau- 
tiful Eleanora. 

With  what  joy  this  messenger  of  love 
was  received  by  King  Henry,  may  be 
imagined,  when  we  remember  how  his 
previous  endeavours  to  enter  the  holy 
pale  of  matrimony  had  all  failed.  In 
the  courts  of  Brittany,  Austria,  and  Bo- 
hemia, he  had  sued  in  vain  for  a  bride. 
Nor  were  his  efforts  more  successful  when 
directed  towards  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
Princess,  Margaret,  on  being  told  that  he 
was  lewd,  squint-e^ed,  deceitful,  weak- 
minded,  and  more  taint-hearted  than  a 
woman,  rejected  his  suit,  and  married 
his  justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh;  and 
when,  after  this,  he,  in  1231,  resolving 
not  to  be  out-Csesared  by  his  own  chief 
minister,  paid  court  to  Margaret's 
youn|^  sister,  the  English  barons, 
dreaiung  an  increase  of  the  already 
kingly  power  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  pre- 
vented the  alliance  from  taking  place ; 
which  so  dispirited  him,  that,  believing 
himself  doomed  to  a  life  of  single  bless- 
edness, he  made  no  further  efforts  in  the 
matter  till  1235,  a  period  of  four  years, 
when  he  demanded  for  his  Queen,  Jo- 
anna, daughter  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu. 
His  proposals  were  now  favourably  re- 
ceived both  by  the  lady  and  her  friends. 
The  marria^  contract  was  signed,  and 
they  bdng  fourth  cousins,  ambassadors 
were  dispatched  for  the  Pope's  dispensa- 
tion. But,  before  the  ambassadors 
reached  Rome,  he  sent  secret  orders  to 
them  to  return  home  with  all  haste  and 
secrecy,  as  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
This  change  of  purpose  was  occasioned 
by  the  letter  from  his  brother  Earl  Rich- 
ard, which  painted  the  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments of  Eleanora  in  such  bril- 
liant colours,  that  he  henceforth  over- 
looked the  claims  of  the  disappointed 
Joanna,  for  the  more  captivating  charms 
of  the  fair  maid  of  Provence. 

Henry  exerted  his  utmost  energies  in 
prosecuting  this,  his  seventh  purpose  of 
marria^.  After  vmting  in  June,  1235, 
to  the  Earl  of  Savoy,  brother  to  Elea- 
nora's  mother,  requesting  his  friendly 
assistance  in  bring:mg  about  the  nuptials, 


and  learning,  through  a  secret  meseen- 
ger — Richara,  prior  of  Hurlc— tnat  the 
parents  of  his  lady-love  were  favourable 
to  the  match,  he  made  known  to  his  no- 
bles that  he  had  broken  his  engagement 
with  Joanna  of  Ponthieu ;  and  they,  says 
Hemmingford,  most  considerately  aiivised 
him  to  marry  the  very  lady  he  wished 
for,  Eleanora  of  Provence.  Indeed,  the 
alliance  presented  prospects  of  political 
advantages,  as  her  eldest  sister,  Mkrgue- 
rite  of  Provence,  was  married  to  tiie 
good  St.  Louis  of  France. 

As  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Count 
Raymond,  King  Henrv,  with  great  judg- 
ment, dispatched  the  Bishops  of  Elv  and 
Hereford,  the  prior  of  Hurle,  ana  th6 
brother  of  Robert  de  Sandfoid,  Master 
of  the  Knights  Templars.  When  these 
sober-minded  eccleisiastics  reached  Pro- 
vence, the  needy  Count,  desiring  above 
all  things  that  his  daughter  Eleanora 
should  wear  the  crown  matrimonial  of 
Enc^land,  received  them  with  great  honour 
and  respect.  But  on  opening  the  nego- 
ciation,  a  rather  formidaole  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself.  The  embassy  had  been  in- 
structed to  demand  twenty  thousand 
marks  as  Eleanora's  marriage  portion. 
This  sum  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
Count  Raymond  to  raise ;  and  being  too 
proud  to  own  his  poverty,  he,  with 
the  astuteness  of  a  clever  diplomatist, 
met  the  obstacle  by  objecting  to  the  pal- 
triness of  the  dower  which  Henry  would 
be  able  to  fix  on  Eleanora  durmg  the 
lifetime  of  his  mother,  Isabella. 

On  this,  Henry  desired  his  procurators 
to  reduce  his  demand  to  fifteen  thousand 
marks,  and  if,  continued  the  money- 
grasping  sceptre-bearer,  this  sum  is  un- 
obtainable, get  ten  thousand,  seven  thou- 
sand, five  thousand,  or  even  three  thou- 
sand marks.  But  the  haughty  Count  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  at  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  declared  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  not  to  be  bargained  for  like  a 
beast ;  which  so  alarmed  Henry,  that, 
fearing  to  lose  the  lady,  he  wrote  in 
haste  to  the  ambassadors,  telling  them  if 
they  could  not  obtain  money,  at  any  rate 
to  procure  the  infanta,  and  conduct  her 
to  him  in  England  without  delay.  Ac  • 
cordingly  the  marriage  contract  was 
signed,  and  the  young,  but  portionless 
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Eleanora,  ceremonioiuly  deliTered  to  fhe 


On  her  journey  to  England,  the  royal 
bride  was  attended  by  a  magnificent  train 
of  nobles  and  knights,  including  her 
uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Yalentia,  and  the 
Count  of  Champagne.  Thibaut  the 
Seventh,  the  poet  King  of  Navarre, 
whose  songs  are  still  remembered  mith 
fondness  in  the  province  over  which  he 
bore  sway,  attended  her  in  person  as  a 
guide,  whilst  she  and  her  company  passed 
through  his  dominions.  Ihe  journey 
occupied  five  days,  and  although  the 
retinue  consisted  of  more  than  three 
hundred  horsemen,  besides  a  bevy  of 
ladies,  and  a  host  of  minstrels,  jongleurs, 
and  other  more  humble  followers,  he 
generously  feasted  them  right  royally, 
and  himself  paid  all  the  expenses. 

At  the  French  frontier  she  was  hos- 
pitably welcomed  by  St.  Louis  and  his 
consort,  her  sister  Marguerite,  and  the 
French  Queen  Dowager.  After  passing 
through  France,  she  embarked  at  Wis- 
sant,  and  making  a  speedy  passage,  safely 
arrived  at  Dover,  whence  she  and  her 
stately  train  proceeded  to  Canterbury, 
where,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1236, 
she  was  married  to  Henry  the  Third,  by 
St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  the  bishops  who  had  accom- 
panied her. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage,  the 
royal  party  proceeded  to  London  with 
great  pomp,  when,  on  Sunday,  the  twen- 
tieth of  January,  it  being  the  feast  of 
St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian,  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Queen  was  solemnized, 
with  extraordinary  splendour,  at  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Previous  to  the  performance  of  the 
magnificent  ceremony.  King  Henry,  with 
the  taste  of  an  artist  and  the  affection  of 
a  lover,  caused  the  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster to  be  improved  and  beautified  for 
the  reception  of  his  charming  bride. 
The  Queen's  chamber  was  decorated  with 
historical  paintings  and  ornate  works 
of  art,  whilst  both  the  Kind's  chamber 
and  wardrobe  were  painted  in  imitation 
of  green  curtains,  embUusoned  with  ele- 
gant devices,  and  rich  borders. 

Nor  were  the  good  Londoners  back- 
ynad  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  the 


young  Qneen.  After  cleansing  their 
thoroughiares  from  mod,  dirt,  sticky 
and  everything  offensive — a  purification 
which,  difficult  as  it  might  be  to  effect 
in  those  days,  when  sewers  were  nn^ 
known,  must,  in  a  Banitary  sense,  have 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants— 
they  adorned  their  city  with  banners, 
hangings,  candles,  lamps,  marvellous  de- 
vices, and  unheard-of  costly  pageantry, 
on  which  Eleanor,  as  she  paned  by, 
gazed  with  astonishment  and  delight. 
At  one  spot,  where  the  dissplay  was  re- 
markably profuse  and  gorgeous,  the 
voung  Queen  paused,  and,  after  feasting 
her  dazzled  eyes,  exclaimed :  *'  Oh,  Lon- 
don, thou  art  indeed  the  world's  centre 
of  riches  and  greatness !" 

On  the  coronation  day,  not  a  citizen 
was  within  his  house ;  every  street  and 
lane  was  crowded  vdth  gay,  coundess 
throngs ;  and  there  was  assembled  sndi 
a  host  of  nobles  of  both  sexes,  sach  num- 
bers of  ecclesiastics,  and  such  a  variety 
of  minstrels  and  players,  that  London, 
with  its  capacious  Worn,  could  scarcely 
contain  them. 

The  citizens  of  London  performed  the 
duties  of  butler  to  the  King — an  office 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  them  of  an- 
cient right — at  the  coronation.  Mounted 
on  swift  horses,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  they  rode  fortii  to 
accompany  Henry  and  his  consort  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster.  Dressed  in 
silken  garments,  v^ith  long  gracefol 
mantles,  skilfully  worked  in  gold,  their 
horses  trapped  with  glittering  new  spurs 
and  costly  saddles,  niey  moved  in  pro- 
cession, such  as  London  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed,  each  rider  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  skilfully- wrought  cup  of  gold  or 
silver  for  the  king's  use.  Tnns  arrayed, 
with  the  Idng^s  trumpeters  aounomg 
martial  music  before  tncm,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coronation  banquet,  where 
they  served  the  noble  company  with 
wine. 

The  duty  of  crowning  was  performed 
by  the  Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
the  usual  solemnities,  assisted  by  tiie 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  other  bisnopSy 
who  took  their  station  according  to  their 
ranks.  The  coronation  procession  was 
magnificent.    The  King,  dad  in  rofol 
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vobes,  and  wearing  hii  crown,  mm  pore- 
ceded  by  the  £an  of  Chester,  bearing 
the  sword  of  St  Edward,  called  **  Cur- 
tein,"  in  token  that,  as  Earl  of  the  Pa- 
lace, he  had  the  power  of  restraining 
the  King,  should  he  act  wrongftilly; 
whilst  the  Bishop  of  Chinchester,  tne 
chancellor,  carried  that  ancient  corona- 
tion ensign,  the  cap  of  precious  stones ; 
and  Hugh  De  Fatishull,  the  King's 
treasurer,  robed  in  a  rich  Dalmatica, 
walked  before,  with  the  paten.  These 
were  prccedea  by  Sir  Richard  Siward 
and  Sir  Nicholas  be  Molis,  carrying  the 
royal  sceptres.  The  Grand-Marshal  of 
England,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  went 
before,  and  with  a  wand  cleared  the 
way  for  the  royal  train,  both  in  the 
church  and  in  the  banquetting-hall,  and 
arranged  the  guests  at  table.  A  rich 
silken  pall  was  carried  oyer  both  the 
King  and  the  Queen;  each  pall  was 
adorned  with  four  silver  gilded  bells, 
and  supported  by  four  curiously- wrought 
ailver  lances,  borne  by  the  wardens  of 
the  Cinque  Ports. 

At  the  banquet  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
supplied  the  King  with  water  in  silver 
basins,  to  wash  before  his  meal.  At  the 
King's  table  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  a  few  favoured  abbots,  sat  at  tne 
right  of  the  King,  whilst  the  left  was 
occupied  by  a  lew  privileged  nobles. 
Much  jealousy  and  nl-will  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  defective  and 
unjust  arrangements  at  the  banquet. 
Hanj  persons  seated  at  the  lower  tables 
considered  that  their  rank  and  station 
entitled  them  to  a  place  nearer  to  the 
King,  whilst  others  endeavoured  to  fill 
offices  that  of  right  did  not  belong  to 
them.  However,  as  the  decision  of  these 
matters  was  put  off  to  a  more  fitting 
opportunity,  the  festivity  was  clouded 
with  but  one  dispute  worthy  of  mention. 
This  dispute,  which  arose  from  Andrew? 
Buckcrel,  the  Mayor  of  London,  who 
came  with  his  good  citizens  to  serve  in 
the  buttery,  claiming  the  honour  of 
holding  the  King's  wine-cup,  and  re- 
plenishing it  whenever  needed,  was  de- 
cided by  the  King  ordering  that  only 
3fastcr  Michael  &lot,  the  deputy  of 
Albini,  the  Pincema,  or  grand  butler  of 
England,  had  a  right  to  fill  that  office. 


Accordingly,  the  chagrined  mayor  bowed 
to  the  royal  will,  and  scrvea  the  two 
bishops  at  the  King's  right  hand.  After 
the  banquet,  the  earl  butler  received 
the  cup  out  of  which  the  Kii^f  had  drank 
as  his  right,  and  Master  Michael  re- 
ceived the  earl's  robes  as  his  perquisite ; 
indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  ar- 
ticles and  trappings  used  at  the  corona- 
tion were  apportioned  out  to  those  who 
served  on  the  festive  occasion. 

Thus,  the  citizens  of  Winchester  su- 
perintended the  cooking  of  the  feast, 
and  the  head  cook  in  the  royal  kitchen 
received  the  steward's  robe  as  his  right 
Gilbert  De  Sandford  was  door-keeper  of 
the  Queen's  chamber  on  that  day,  and 
obtained  as  his  right  the  Queen's  bridal- 
bed  and  furniture.  The  cloth  that  hung 
behind  the  King  at  table  was  claimed  as 
a  perquisite  both  by  the  door-keepers 
and  tne  scullions,  whilst  the  kmves, 
dishes,  saltcellars,  and  other  articles, 
even  to  the  cloth  on  which  the  King 
walked  in  the  church  and  the  banquetting- 
hall,  were  all  similarly  appropriated. 

After  declaring  that  the  scene  was  too 
magnificent  to  describe,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  drosses  of  the  ladies,  the 
nobles,  and  the  clergy  too  dazzling  to  be- 
hold, Matthew  Pans  remarks :  "  Why 
should  I  name  those  who,  as  their  duty 
wanted,  performed  the  offices  of  the 
church }  Why  describe  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  meats,  fish,  fruits,  wines, 
and  dishes  of  delicacies  on  the  tables,  or 
mention  the  sweet  voices,  the  fantastic 
antics  of  the  gleemen,  or  the  comeliness 
and  gaiety  of  the  waiters  ?  For  what- 
ever the  world  could  produce  for  magni- 
ficence or  delight,  was  there  brought  to- 
gether from  every  quarter." 

Like  his  father.  King  John,  Henry 
was  the  greatest  fop  of  the  age.  But 
although  he  himself  was  the  first  Prince 
who  wore  garments  of  sparkling  gold- 
tissued  baudekin,  he  liberally  ordered  for 
his  Queen  apparel  the  most  choice  and 
costly.  Dresses,  robes  and  mantles  of 
satin  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  ermine,  and 
other  superb  texture  filled  the  wardrobe 
of  Eleanora.  Her  magnificent  jewel- 
lery, consisting  of  richly-jewelled  chap- 
lets  of  fillagree  gold,  to  wear  over  the 
hair,  splendid  girdles,  clasps,  aimlets, 
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aiid  other  rare  golden  omamente,  cost 
her  loviiip^  lord  a  sum  equal  to  aboat 
four  hundrfd  thuuitaud  pounds  jyrcsent 
moiioy.  llir  ^cut  crown,  which  she 
Wore  on  state  occiLsions,  was  wt  with 
gi'ins  worth  oni;  tlioiisand  five  hundred 
poiindri  (twenty-two  thousand  five  liun- 
dn  d  ])oiin(l>},  and,  u.s  u  ninrna<^>  pre- 
wnt,  sIh-  HM-rivrd  from  her  wstvr,  Mar- 
ptn-t  of  KniiuM',  u  hir^e  ix-arockf  In-au- 
ti  fully  fonn<(l  of  p^old  and  silver,  with  a 
train  K<t  with  \H'nrU  and  sapphires. 
This  spli  ndid  pi«ro  of  plaU;  was  used  as 
an  ewiT,  tin-  wat«  r  \huv^  forcrd  out  of 
tlie  ht'ak  into  a  riclily-carvcd  silver  basin, 
th«'  rim  of  w}iit}i  was  srt  with  emendds. 

Th("  fatlirr  of  tin;  injured  Joanna  of 
Pontliieu  no  scMiner  lu-ard  of  Henry's 
niarria<:(>  witli  Kleanora,  than  he  applied 
to  the  l*op(!  for  redn-ss.  iJut  as  (  ount 
Raymond  liad  <arly  in  life eajjerlv foujjht 
ajrainst  th(!  reputed  heretics  of  Langue- 
doe.  and  ^iv<n  otlicr  proofs  of  d(  votion 
Ut  the  Jloinari  Se<',  tlie  shrewd  Pontiff 
judn^ed  that  the  \u\um  would  mroatly 
stn.-nji^tlien  liis  alnady  almost  icinply 
power  over  Knjjland,  and  tlienfore  set- 
ting at  defiance  all  moral  eonsichtnttions, 
ho,  on  receiving  a  princely  bribe,  pub- 
lished two  bulls,  expressing  his  appro- 
bation of  King  Henry's  marriage?,  and 
declaring  that  as  Henry  and  Joanna 
were  fourth  cousins,  thejr  could  not 
have  been  united  together  in  holy  wed- 
lock without  injury  to  their  fame,  and 
peril  to  tlieir  soids. 

Henry  the  Tliird  was  a  most  extrava- 
gant King.  To  gratify  his  love  of  dis- 
play and  liberality,  lie  drain(?d  his  cof- 
fers, without  hc(!dmg  how  they  could  be 
filliid  again.  Poor  Jis  h(;  was  when  he 
married,  the  expenscrs  of  the  nuptials 
and  J-leanora's  conmation  were  enor- 
mous, and  to  d(;fray  them,  ho  spent 
nearly  all  the  sum  voted  by  parliament 
as  the  portion  of  his  sister,  Isabrlla,  just 
married  to  Frederic  the  Second,  EmjKJ- 
ror  of  Germany.  But  even  this  unjust 
meiisurc  did  but  reduce  his  difficulties. 
The  demands  against  him  were  still  consi- 
derable. Ho,  therefore,  called  a  parliament 
of  all  tho  lords  of  the  land,  and  told  them 
that  his  own  and  his  sistCT's  marriage  had 
quite  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  re- 
quested a  thirteenth   part  of  all  the 


mo? cable  ywiperty  in  the  kingdom ;  hat 
they  replied,  that  they  hui  already 
granted  nim  sums  sufficient  for  both  thd 
marriages,  and  as  he  had  squandered  the 
money  away,  he  must  now  do  the  best 
he  could. 

In  truth,  his  partiality  for  foreigners, 
as  well  as  his  extravagances,  had  greatly 
offended  the  nation.  In  the  early  yean 
of  his  reign,  he  had  lavished  wealth, 
phiee,  power  on  his  Provencal  relations 
and  friends,  and  since  his  marriage,  he 
had  showered  favours  on  the  Italuuu, 
and  the  relatives  and  followers  of  his 
beloved  consort.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
after  a  solemn  promise  to  hold  inriolablie 
the  great  chart(;rs  of  the  land,  and  to  re- 
form his  conduct  generally,  that  he,  in 
1 237,  obtained  from  the  reluctant  pailia- 
men  t  a  compliance  with  his  earnest  request 

Tho  hope  of  the  Pope,  that  Henry's 
nuirriagc   would    increase    his   power, 

¥  roved  no  vain  conceit.  Three  hundred 
talian  ecclesiastics  had  been  sent  over 
to  England,  and  armed  with  bulls  from 
the  iToly  See,  they  recklessly  crushed 
the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  trampled 
religion  imder  foot.  Supported  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  King,  they  plun- 
dered the  revenues  left  by  pious  men  for 
the  poor,  and  thunderud  anathemas 
against  aU  who  dared  to  oppose  them  in 
their  wickedness. 

^^  Behold,"  says  the  indigpiant  chro- 
nicler, **  England,  but  yesterday  the 
mistress  of  nations,  tho  mirror  of  the 
church,  the  pattern  of  holy  religion,  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  debased,  immoral,  cun- 
ning ag(*nts  of  Rome,  degenerate  men, 
living  on  the  patrimony  of  Christ,  and 
robbing  the  ngrhtcous  and  tho  simple- 
minded!  Oh,  it  were  better  to  die  than 
look  upon  the  sufferings  of  our  people 
and  our  saints  T' 

The  weak-minded  King  paid  little  re- 
gard to  this  state  of  matters.  As  bo 
obeyed  the  Po|)e's  commands  to  the  let- 
ter, and  devoutly  observed  the  ceremo- 
nials of  religion,  he  believed  himself 
steeled  from  harm,  and  disregarding  the 
people's  murmurs  and  his  own  repeated 
promises  to  the  assembled  nobdes,  he 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  his  foreign 
councillors,  and  inviting  over  more  of 
Eleanor^s  relations  and  frienda,  oonliBrred 
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Dn  them  wealth  j  estates  and  rich  benefits, 
greatlj  to  the  prejodice  of  the  Eaghih 
nabiUtjr. 

The  moft  diatingniBhed  of  these  rayil 
Ikronritea  wita  the  talented  SimoB  de 
Hontfort,  created  Earl  of  Leicestet  in 
Febraitrr,  1239,  the  third  son  of  Count 
de  Montfort,  the  energetic  leader  of  the 
cnuadea  a^inrt  the  Albigenses.  This 
Bimon  bo  costriTed,  thatin  1238,  Henr^, 
■■  sn  act  of  eipedleocy,  bestowed  hia 
widowed  sister,  Eleanor,  Countess  of 
PeTnbrohe,  npon  him  in  marriage.  The 
OeremoDT  was  privately  performed  in  St. 
BtRihens  chapel,  and  although  the  bride 
liad  taken  the  ring  as  a  nan,  the  King 
m  person  gave  bet  away,  and  Earl  Si- 
mon afterwards  paid  a  high  sum  to  the 
FopB  for  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage. 
Boabtleas  there  was  an  imperatiTe  ne- 
aenity  for  haste  and  privaej'  in  the  mat- 

-  --' ^--"Ij  afterwards,  on  being 


le  of  his  Dobles  that  the  in 


[tied,  the  Prince 
Earl  Richard,  the  King's  brother,  and 
the  then  heir  presumptite  to  the  throne, 
roandly  rated  Henry  for  his  peraistanoo 
in  BUiTonnding  himsplf  with  Elcanoi"* 
foreien  kindred  and  triends.  After  r^ 
miniung  him  of  the  probable  conseqaeneea 
of  hia  nnconstitational  doings,  he  bade 
him  follow  the  eiample  of  those  discreet 
monarchs,  the  Emperor,  and  the  French 
Kin?,  both  of  whom,  at  their  marriagea, 
sent  back  theii  consorts'  whole  train  of 
foUowera  withont  bestowing  on  one  of 
them  either  lands  or  money.  Bnt  thcte 
endeaTOQTS  of  Earl  Sicbord  were  pro- 
dnetiye  of  no  permanent  benefit  to  the 
conatry.  Ailer  a  while,  the  Gaay-minded 
King  squandered  hia  revenues  on  hia  fo- 
reign btouriCes  as  lavishly  as  heretofore. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BtrtA  ofPriHa  Sdvmrd^Viait  ef  tht  Count  of  Flandtrt—Soamfaa  oftki  Cbunt 
ef  TVpcnue  ^vienttd  ty  the  inierccaim  of  King  Henrj/ — Birth  of  the  Frineeu 
MMTgant — Feter  of  Samy  and  Bithop  Boniface,  tico  of  EUanot'i  undta,  arrivt 
—  Tht  JetEt  multled  to  pag  for  thfir  miirtainment — ImiiUa  procure*  the  eleva- 
tien  ofSoniface  to  the  primacy — Death  of  tht  Empnia,  and  of  Ekanor  of  Brit- 
tany— The  Queen  aecompanlei  tit  King  in  hit  expedition  againtt  St.  Zouii — 
Oivet  arth  to  tht  Frinceit  Beatrice — Setitrnt  U>  Bagland — le  vieited  by  her  mo- 
ther— Ser  titter  married  to  Eari  Xiehsrd — Tie  Jevis  oppressed — Illneit  end 
death  of  Count  Saymond  —  Marriage  arranged  between  the  Scotch  King  and 
Eleattara'e  eldest  daughter — Utguet  exU/rtioa  by  Henry — Birlh  of  Prince  Ed- 
mund— The  Baroni  baniih  theFopit  nimeio — The  Queen  Dowager  diei — Eleanora 
meeetdi  to  her  dower,  and  iavahet  it  on  her  relalioat—Earl  Raynmn^e  wHl — 
Oxat  Hugh')  children  arrive — Henry  edit  hit  plate  and  jemelt — Oppreiaei  tht 
Londontrt — In  cot\pinetion  vilh  Eleanora,  begi  alms — Becomes  miierly — Eteanora 
exhiditt  a  dtparf^Furlhtr  expedientt  for  filling  the  royal  coffers. 


3  IT  the  night  of  the 
".  sixteenth  of  June, 
1239  Eleanora  pre- 
acnlcd  her  royal 
lord  with  a  heir. 
I  The  boy  was  bom 
al  Westminster,  and 
'  christened  Edward, 
in  honour  of  the  sainted  Saxon  King. 
Edward  At  this  event  the  people 
tejoiced,  and  all  the  noblea  of  the 
land  offered  costly  preienta  to  the  infant 


pnnce. 


The  0 


IS  Henry,  h 


the  presents  oi  _ . .  .  ,  op- 

tions to  the  donors  to  immediately  for- 
ward artielcs  of  more  intrinsic  worth, 
on  pain  of  the  King's  displeasure.  On 
this  account,  the  nobles  wittily  re- 
markHl,  "God  gave  us  this  boy,  but 
the  King  sella  him  to  ua." 

In  12^39,  Ucnryand  Eleanora  kept 
their  Christmas  at  Winchester.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  following  year,  1240, 
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the  Count  of  Flanden  paid  a  short  Yint 
to  the  Court  of  Knglana,  and  did  homage 
to  Henry  for  a  pension  of  fi7e  hundied 
marks,  when,  being  loaded  with  rich 
gifts  from  the  King,  he  returned  to  his 
own  possessions,  and  waged  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  apiinst  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. In  this  strife,  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse supported  the  cause  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  to  revenge  an  old  injury, 
marched  against  the  Count  of  Provence 
with  such  success,  that  he  doubtless 
would  have  made  himself  master  of  Pro- 
vence, but  for  the  intercession  of  King 
Henry,  who,  at  tlie  pressing  instance 
of  liis  consort,  wrote  sevenil  friendly 
epistles  to  the  Emperor,  on  behalf  of 
Count  Raymond,  his  fatlier-in-law. 

On  the  fifth  of  October  the  Queen 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was 
named  Miirgarct,  after  her  aunt,  the 
Queen  of  France. 

In  1211,  Peter,  Count  of  Savoy,  on 
whom  II(.'nry  bestowed  the  Earldom  of 
Bichmond,  and  IJoniface,  liishop-elect 
of  Uasil,  both  uncles  to  the  Queen,  came 
to  England  to  better  their  fortunes  ;  and 
Henry,  influenced  by  tlio  entreaties  of 
his  wloved  Eleanora,  welcomed  them 
with  such  splendour,  that  he  exhausted 
his  treasury,  and  to  disburse  the  expenses 
of  his  profusion  and  dishonest  liberality, 
forced  the  Jews  to  pay  liim  twenty  thou- 
sand marks,  almost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  present  money,  under  pe- 
nalty of  banishment,  or  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. 

So  great  was  the  influence  of  Queen 
Eleanora  over  her  royal  lord,  that  for  a 
period,  Henry  permitted  the  Earl  of 
Ilichmond  to  fully  control  all  church 
and  state  matters,  and  bestowed  on  him 
that  part  of  London  known  as  the  Sa- 
voy, besides  other  princely  presents. 
Nor  was  the  plastic-minded  King  un- 
mindful of  the  interests  of  Boniface, 
St.  Edmund,  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury, 
having  a  few  months  previously  breathed 
his  last.  Henry  by  force  and  stratagem 
procured  the  election  of  Boniface  to  the 
valuable  vacant  see.  Queen  Eleanora 
took  great  interest  in  her  imcle's  elec- 
tion. She  ^ned  over  the  Pope  by 
writing  to  him  with  her  own  hands  a 
homble  and  complimentary  letter,  and 


prarailed  on  Henry  to  dmr  op  a  pnNr 
to  be  ngned  bj  all  the  bishops  uid  ib- 
botS|  commending^  the  young,  inexpe- 
rienced Bishop  of  fiasil  as  a  worthy  can- 
didate for  the  primacy.  By  these  and 
other  coercive  measures,  the  Queen  ob- 
tained for  her  uncle  the  Archbishopic 
of  Canterbury. 

On  the  first  of  December,  the  ptngi 
of  parturition  closed  the  life  of  Jung 
Henry's  sister,  the  Empress  Isabdla; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Eleanora  of 
Brittany,  sister  of  Artiiur  of  Brittany, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  hu 
uncle,  King  John,  died  of  dejection, 
after  a  captivity  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  Bristol  Castle.  She  was  buried 
m  the  church  of  Ambresbury,  to  the 
nunnery  of  which  she  g^ve  tne  manw 
of  Milkesham. 

After  many  entreaties,  Isabella  of  An- 
gouleme*  prevailed  upon  her  son,  King 
llenry,  to  assist  the  Count  de  la 
Marche,  her  second  husband,  in  his  un- 
just war  against  the  pious  St  Louis. 
With  this  view,  the  Enelish  King 
equipped  a  fleet  with  military  stores, 
and  thirty  casks  of  money,  with  whidi 
he  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  in  May, 
1242,  accompanied  by  his  beloved  Queen, 
his  brother.  Earl  Kichard,  and  other 
nobles.  The  expedition  reached  the 
continent  in  safety,  but  as  Henry  lacked 
the  skill,  courage,  and  energy  oi  a  war- 
rior, he  was  defeated  in  every  encounter. 
Many  of  his  warlike  nobles,  disgusted 
at  his  weakness  and  cowardice,  forsook 
him  and  returned  home,  and  he  at  length 
fled  with  his  queen  to  Bourdeaux,  where 
Eleanora  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who 
was  named  Beatrice,  after  the  Countess 
of  Provence. 

Regardless  of  the  heavy  loss  he  had 
sustained  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Tail- 
lenbourg,  Henry,  after  signing  a  trace 
for  five  years,  on  terms  as  discreditable 
to  himself  as  they  were  honourable  to 
the  noble-minded  King  of  France,  re- 
mained at  Bourdeaux  for  several  months, 
where  he  and  his  consort  recklessly 
passed  the  time  in  feasting  and  pageantry, 
and  when  at  len^h  they  returned  to 
England,  on  their  landing  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  September,  1243,  orders  were 
*  Bee  the  preoeding  m— tfttii, 
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inued,  that  the  cities  through  which  the 
royal  train  would  pan  on  its  route  to 
London,  should  be  adorned  with  hang- 
ings, garlands,  and  illuminations;  and 
that  when  the  procession  approached, 
the  hells  shoidd  ring  with  joy,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  ride  forth  in  their 
beet  array  to  testify  their  loyal  affec- 
tion; *'and  thus,"  says  Matthew  Paris, 
<*  Henry  and  Eleanora  were  received 
with  superstition  and  pride,  as  osten- 
tatious as  it  was  splendid.'* 

On  the  first  of  December,  Queen 
Eleanora's  mother,  the  Countess  of  Fro- 
Tenoe,  yisited  England,  with  her  third 
daughter,  Sancho,  who  came  to  be  united 
in  manioge  with  the  King's  brother. 
Earl  Richard,  now  a  widower.  The 
wedding  was  solemnized  at  Westminster, 
on  St  Clement's  day,  with  great  pomp 
and  rejoicing.  During  the  festivity, 
London  was  filled  with  splendour  and 
conviviality.  The  houses  were  deco- 
rated with  silken  curtains,  emblazoned 
banners,  and  fentastic  devices.  Every 
kind  of  vanity  and  glory  was  displayed 
in  the  wonderful  performances  of  the 
ffleemen,  the  costly  garments  of  the 
roasters,  and  the  gorgeousness  of  the  pa- 
geants ;  whilst,  at  the  wedding  dinner, 
the  edibles  were  so  abundant  and  various, 
that  the  tables  were  garnished  with 
thirty  thousand  dishes.  But  although 
these  doings  delighted  the  gay  and  the 
profli^te,  the  thoughtful  ana  the  so- 
ber-minded beheld  in  them  only  future 
bitterness.  *'  Alack !  alack !"  said  they, 
'*  this  union  fixes  the  yoke  of  the  greedy 
foreigners  more  firmly  on  our  shoulders, 
and  strengthens  Queen  Eleanora  in  her 
evil  purposes." 

As  on  other  similar  occasions,  Henry, 
who  was  always  in  poverty,  raised  the 
funds  for  this  festivity  by  mulcting  the 
Jews.  Indeed,  that  ancient  people  suf- 
fered severe  spoliation  in  this  reign. 
During  a  penod  of  seven  years,  one 
Jew  uone,  Aaron  of  York,  to  avoid  im- 
prisonment, had  paid  the  enormous  sum 
of  fourteen  thousand  marks,  and  ten  thou- 
sand in  gold,  whilst  numerous  others 
paid  in  proportion.  It  must,  however, 
oe  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Jews,  being 
usurers  and  withal  not  over-honest,  were 
■o  greatly  despised  by  the  people,  that 


they  probably  would  have  been  o^Mlled 
the  kingdom,  but  for  the  protection  of 
the  King,  who  was  absolute  lord  of  their 
persons  and  property,  and  that  he  might 
himself  rob  tnem  at  lus  pleasure,  granted 
them  certain  rights  and  privileges,  and 
permitted  no  one  to  do  them  wrong. 

Early  in  1244,  the  Countess  of  Pro- 
vence quitted  England,  after  receiving 
from  the  King  ricn  presents,  and  a  loan 
of  four  thousand  marks.  Just  prior  to 
her  embarkation  at  Dover,  news  arrived 
of  the  severe  illness  of  her  husband, 
Count  Raymond,  which  so  grieved 
Henry  and  Eleanova,  that  they  ordered 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  Count's  reco- 
very, and  distributed  alms  to  the  poor. 
He,  however,  died  in  the  following  year, 
and  Henry,  out  of  affection  to  Eleanora, 
performed  his  obsequies  with  great 
splendour. 

In  this  year  (1244),  Alexander  the 
Second,  of  Scotland,  whose  ties  to  the 
English  court  had  been  severed  by  the 
death  of  his  Queen,  Joanna,  in  1238,  and 
who  had  lately  married  the  daughter  of 
Engelram  de  Coucy,  a  potent  French 
noble,  and  mortal  enemy  to  Henry, 
threatened  England  with  war,  which  was 
only  averted  by  a  marriage  being  agreed 
upon  between  Alexander,  the  Scotch 
King's  eldest  son,  and  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  and  Eleanora. 

In  November,  the  extravagant  King 
summoned  a  parliament,  and  demanded 
pecuniary  aid  from  them ;  but  the  irri- 
tated nooles  fiatly  refused  it,  and  told 
him  he  was  already  so  deeply  in  debt, 
that  he  could  scarcely  shew  his  face 
amongst  the  people,  ana  moreover,  eveiy 
mark  he  obtained  only  went  to  enrich 
crafty  foreigners,  seeking  their  own  per- 
sonal gain.  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
refusal,  and  being  determined  to  compass 
his  end  by  fair  or  foul  means,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  extorting  one  thousand  five 
hundred  marks  from  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, under  pretence  that  twenty  years 
back  they  had  sheltered  one  Walter 
Buckcrel,  whom  he  had  banished;  a 
charge  which  the  citizens  proved  to  be 
erroneous,  Henry,  on  receipt  of  a  costly 
present,  having  forgiven  Buckercl,  as  the 
King's  rolls  testified.  This,  however,  is 
but  one  of  the  many  illegal  and  danger- 
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OQB  expedients  to  which  the  rrckleaB 
Ilcnry  freaucntly  roflorted,  to  replenish 
his  emptied  coffers,  as  will  be  shewn  fur- 
ther on. 

In  the  bogrinnine^  of  the  year  1245, 
Eleanora  ^ve  birth  to  her  second  son, 
Prince  Edmund.  This  year,  the  barons, 
without  waiting  for  tlic  King's  consent, 
took  upon  thi'rasolvt'S  to  curb  the  tyranny 
of  the  court  of  Uomc.  Ailtcr  meeting  in 
council  and  solemnly  pronouncing  that 
Martin,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  was  unlaw- 
fully graapinj!^  the  money  of  the  king- 
dom, andreniittinp:it  to  the  lloly  See,  they 
sent  a  knight  to  him,  commanding  him 
to  quit  the  kingdom  before  the  expira- 
tion of  three  days,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.  On  receiving  tliis  unpleasant  mes- 
sage, Martin  hastened,  breathless  with 
alarm,  to  claim  the  King's  protection ;  but 
Ilenry,  being  annoyed  at  the  wholesale 
plunder  conimitted  by  him  under  the 
guise  of  religion,  angnly  replied,  ''  May 
the  devil  take  you,  and  carry  you  to  heU 
and  through  it !"  llowever,  when  the 
King's  courtiers  had  appeased  his  anger, 
he  granted  the  nuncio  a  passport  and 
safe  conduct  to  Dover,  being  only  too 
glad  to  rid  the  country  of  such  an  avari- 
cious rival.  The  Pope,  then  on  terras  of 
hostility  witli  Germany,  France,  and  Ar- 
ragon,  on  hearing  of  tliese  doings,  wrath- 
fufly  exclaimed,  "I  must  make  terms 
with  the  En^'lish,  that  I  may  humble 
these  petty  princes,  for  when  the  great 
dragon  is  cruslied,  the  little  serpents 
will  be  easily  trodden  under  foot."  This 
saying  was  soon  published  abroad,  and 
excited  great  inaignation  against  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff. 

In  1246,  the  Queen  Dowager  Isabella 
died,  and  Eleanora  was  put  in  possession 
of  all  her  dower.  To  a  prudent  Queen 
this  event  would  have  proved  a  blessing; 
but  Eleanora,  being  not  a  whit  less  ex- 
travagant than  her  royal  lord,  the 
princely  income  she  now  received  from 
oroad  lands,  fees,  fines,  &c.,  was  all  la- 
vished on  her  foreign  relations.  When, 
in  1248,  her  mother,  the  Countess  Bea- 
trice, then  a  widow,  visited  England, 
she  loaded  her  with  wealth,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  already  impoverished  King 
to  entertain  her  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  and  on  her  departure  to  make  I 


her  princdj  presents.  Aptoof  of  ths 
irresiBtible  inflaence  of  Eleuion  over 
her  royal  lord  ;  he,  at  the  time,  being 
much  annoyed  at  Count  Rajmond  havii^, 
by  the  following  will,  disposed  of  aU  hu 
wealth  and  possessions  to  his  youngest 
daughter : — 

"Dear  daughter — To  you,  at  your 
marriage,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  whole 
of  my  laiid,  together  with  my  money, 
castles,  and  all  my  possessions ;  for  your 
sisters,  Eleanora  and  Marguerita,  being 
exalted  by  marriage  in  a  high .  degree, 
do  not  need  that  the  inheritance  should 
be  divided,  in  order  for  a  portion  of  it  to 
be  given  to  either  one  of  them." 

To  add  to  the  nation's  di^^  to  fo- 
reigners, three  sons  and  a  cuiughter  of 
Isabella,  by  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  ar- 
rived, and  by  the  connivance  of  the  King, 
their  half-brother,  were  speedily  enriched, 
or  married  to  wealthy  English  nobles. 
IndSi^d,  Uenry  again  so  impoyenshed 
himself,  to  serve  his  own  or  the  Queen's 
relations,  that  the  parliament  refused  him 
more  money,  and  to  shut  the  mouth  of  hii 
many  clamorous  creditors,  his  courtierB 
advised  him  to  sell  his  plate  and  jeweb ; 
'*  J'  or,"  said  they,  "  as  all  rivers  flow  hack 
to  the  sea,  so  the  treasure  now  sold  will, 
in  time,  return  to  your  majesty  in  remu- 
nerative git^."  1  he  Queen  approved  of 
the  measure;  but  although  ue  royil 
riches  were  offered  for  their  worth,  as 
old  gold  and  silver,  not  a  noble  nor  an 
Italian  merchant  could  buy  them,  so 
scarce  was  money ;  and  CTeatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  King  and  nis  fiiyourites, 
the  citizens  of  London  raised  t^e  stipu- 
lated sum,  and,  cash  in  hand,  purchased 
the  profitable  prize.  "  Ah !"  exdaimud 
Henr]^,  petulantly,  "if  the  treasures  of 
Octavian  were  ibr  sale,  ^ose  churlish 
Londoners  would  find  money  to  purchase 
them ;  their  city  is  an  inexhaustihle 
treasury.  However,  I  will  not  let  sUd 
an  opportunity  to  replenish  my  emptiea 
coffers  from  their  oyerflowisff  weiUs  of 
wealth." 

Having  resolved  to  act  as  he  had 
spoken,  Henry,  with  his  consort,  kept 
Christmas  at  Westminster,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  fair  to  last  for  a  fortnight, 
and,  to  annoy  the  citizens  of  London,  he 
ordered  them  to  close  their  shops,  and 
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cease  their  traffic  during  that  period, 
under  penalty  of  heavy  foneitures.  Not 
was  tius  tiiie  extent  of  the  Eing^s  ty- 
ranny oyer  London,  for  imnuxuately 
afterwards  he,  by  harassing  letters,  de- 
manding pecuniary  aid,  extorted  from 
the  richest  men  were  presents  to  the 
amoont  of  two  thousand  pounds  (thirty 
thousand  pounds  present  money),  whilst 
his  emissaries,  armed  with  royal  autho- 
rity, seized  all  meats,  drinks,  and  vendi- 
ble articles  they  could  set  their  eyes  upon, 
for  the  use  of  the  Sang  and  Queen.  In- 
deed, to  such  an  extent  were  these  extor- 
tions and  legal  robberies  carried,  that  the 
terrihed  citizens  concealed  their  goods,and 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  exchumed, 
"  Woe  to  us !  Woe  to  us !  for  the  liberty 
of  London,  so  often  bought,  granted, 
^fuaranteed,  and  sworn  to  be  respected, 
IS  trampled  to  the  dust  by  our  rapacious 
rulers!  Oh,  it  were  wiser  to  starve  in 
idleness,  than  to  be  robbed  of  the  just 
reward  of  our  toil,  by  these  hungry  fo- 
reigners !** 

The  money  extorted  from  the  Lon- 
doners was  gone  in  a  trice,  and  in  1249, 
Henry  and  Meanora  degraded  themselves 
by  soUciting  gifts  from  all  who  entered 
tiieir  presence.  The  Queen,  in  modest 
whispers,  told  the  ladies  of  her  court, 
•*  It  would  be  greater  charity  to  bestow 
alms  on  her,  than  on  the  wretches  who 
begged  from  door  to  door."  The  King 
preceded  more  boldly  in  the  matter ; 
sending  for  the  nobles  one  by  one,  he 
told  them  his  poverty  compelled  him  to 
claim  their  assistance,  which  he  claimed, 
not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  favour.  *^  Be- 
hold," said  he,  "  I  am  indebted  by  my 
charters  in  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
marks,  and  yet,  for  the  honour  of  £n&^- 
land,  must  wage  war  with  France.  In 
the  name  of  Heaven !  hel^  me,  and  I  will 
hereafter  help  you."  Neither  did  Henry 
lose  an  opportunity  of  asking  money 
from  the  clergy.  To  the  Abbot  of  Ram- 
sey, whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  he  whis- 
pered, "  For  God's  sake !  give  me — I  mean 
lend  me — a  hundred  pounds,  for  I  am  in 
need,  and  must  have  that  sum  without 


delay."  The  astute  Abbot,  deeming  it 
unwise  to  deny  the  King's  request,  an- 
swered, "  I  will  give  you  the  money  as 
you  are  in  poverty,  but  I  never  lend." 

These  mean  devices,  however,  but 
poorly  answered  their  intended  end,  for 
both  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  knowing 
the  war  with  France  to  be  a  fiction  in- 
vented to  filch  them  of  their  money,  re- 
solved not  to  be  outwitted,  and  meeting 
craft  hj  craft,  told  the  begnur  King  they 
had  so  impoverished  themselves  to  supply 
his  previous  demands,  that  although  they 
now  had  the  will,  they  had  not  the 
means  to  alleviate  his  poverty. 

These  unpleasant  reoujOOs  dejected  the 
King  and  Queen,  who,  leaping  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  were  next  seized 
with  a  fit  of  miserly  economy.  Dicroens- 
ing  with  royal  hospitality,  they  dimi- 
nished the  number,  and  reduced  the  pay 
of  their  household  servants,  ceased  to 
wear  their  royal  robes,  refused  to  g^ve 
alms  and  gratuities  of  every  kind,  and  to 
save  the  expense  of  keeping  a  table  and 
line  their  purses  to  boot,  daily  invited 
themselves  and  a  select  few  of  their  fo- 
reign friends  to  dine  with  one  or  the 
other  of  their  wealthy  subjects,  from 
whom  they  invariably  extracted  a  proof 
of  loyal  affection,  in  the  form  of  a  costly 
present  at  their  departure.  Possibly 
these  presents  were  obtained  by  Elea- 
nora  for  exhibiting  the  renowned  Tom 
Thumb  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  as, 
aecordinff  to  Matthew  Paris,  a  well-pro- 
portioned dwarf,  not  more  than  three 
feet  high,  was  this  year  found  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  Queen,  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  beholders,  took  him 
about  with  her  as  a  natural  prodigy. 

Another  of  the  King's  expedients  to 
raise  mone^  was  the  punishment  of  all 
who  committed  the  most  trifling  tres- 
passes on  the  rojral  forests,  bjr  heavy 
fines  and  confiscations.  For  killing  a 
stray  deer,  or  a  hare,  on  the  highway, 
an  estate  would  be  confiscated,  and  if 
any  one  muttered  against  the  unjust  pro- 
ceedings, the  inquisitors  imprisoned  him 
for  his  impudence. 
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obtniil  il  1  msclf  a  the  d  oeescs  of  othor 
bishops,  nnd -witl  prvttndod  ngrratthe 
Dusdoini^  of  the  ecclesiastics,  extorted 
largo  sums  from  them  ss  finra.  The 
numks  of  Kcvcrsham  ond  Rochpstet 
feared  to  oppose  liis  base  doin|;s,  but 


tion.    Tho  c 


i  dis- 


patched un  nccoimt  of  his  infu  . 
duct  to  the  Pope.  Nothing  daunted  by 
this  clpfeat,  the  bold  lioniface  went  on 
the  folh)wing  dav,  May  the  fourteenth,  to 
the  priory  of  tit.  Harlholomew,  where, 
although  an  unwekome  visitor,  the 
monks,  bearin;;  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  met  him  in  solenm  procession 
amidst  the  rinjring  of  bcUa. 

On  poreeiiing  this,  the  Archbishop 
angrily  eiclairaed,  "  I  mine  not  to  recciye 
honour,  but  to  pay  the  canons  on  ec- 
clesiflsticol  visitation." 

"  lint,  holy  primate,"  onswrrad  one  of 
the  canons,  "  we  have  a  teamed  bishop  of 
oor  own,  and  ought  not,  nay,  will  not,  the 
be  yititcd  by  any  other,  lest  wc  should 
*PP«r  to  h(fld  him  in  contempt." 

On  hottrinij  this,  the  primate  became 
sn  enraged,  that  ho  dealt  several  violent 
blows  on  the  aub-priar's  face,  exclaiming 


flcreely,  "  Thus  it  bccomea  me  to  deal 
with  your  Fnglish  traitors  I"  and  with  ■ 
Tollcy  of  tmutlerablc  oaths,  he  tors  tht 
sub-prior's  valuable  cloak  to  ihicdi, 
trampled  it  undtr  foot,  and  poshing  him 
with  great  violence  against  a  pillar  of  ttaa 
church,  did  him  moilal  injury. 

The  canons  flew  to  the  rescue  of  their 
sub-prior,  when,  on  fordog  the  Arch- 
bishop back,  they  threw  aside  bis  robe^ 
and  diBcovcrcd  that  he  was  clothed  in 
armour.  "  Mercyon  dbT'  eiclsimedth* 
horror-slrickea  canons,  "  thcprimatehit 
come  hith<jr,  not  to  visit  nor  to  correct 
errors,  but  to  eicile  a  battle  !" 

Upon  this,  the  Archbishop's  attendul^ 
who  wore  all  fellow- coon trymen  of  hit, 
rushed  npon  the  unarmed  canons  and 
severely  maltreated  them.  Bruised,  dis- 
ordered, maimed,  and  burning  with  rap^ 
the  canons  went  and  complained  to  their 
bishop,  who  bode  them  go  and  tell  their 
wrongs  to  the  King.  The  only  four  who 
were  well  enough  to  get  as  for  as  Wert- 
minster,  went  to  the  palace,  in  their 
miry,  biood-alsined  gHrmenta  ;  bat  the 
King  would  neither  see  them  nor  heir 
their  tale  of  woe.  The  populace  of  Lon- 
don, however,  heaped  reproaches  on  tbt 
Archbishop,  and  declared  if  they  caugfat 
him  they  would  tear  him  to  piiices.  The 
crowds,  who  were  in  seaieh  of  him,  pur- 
sued him  in  his  flight  to  Lambeth,  loudly 
eryinjj-  out,  "  Where  is  thii  robber, 
this  pillager  of  priests,  this  money  cl- 
tortionerf  He  is  no  gainer  of  Mtolt, 
but  an  illilerdte,  black-hearted  foreigner, 
unlawfully  promoted  to  bis  diniity. 
Down  with  him  !  down  with  him  r 

From  Lambeth,  Bonifiice  secretly  went 
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to  the  mlace,  where,  thixragfa  the  influ- 
ence oi  his  niece,  the  Queen,  he  jnati- 
fied  himself  to  the  King,  who,  belieying 
his  crafty  tale,  told  &e  canons  of  St. 
Bartbolomew  they  richly  dcsenred  the 
chastisement  they  had  received. 

At  this  period,  the  kingdom  was  in- 
undated with  hands  of  mfSans,  who, 
imitating  the  example  of  the  court,  lived 
brrepine and  plunder.  In  Hampshire 
this  state  of  things  so  prevailed,  that  no 
junr  would  find  a  hill  against  a  rohher, 
and  theKini^,  unahle  to  persuade  a  single 
judge  to  peril  his  life  by  committing  uie 
criminals,  himself  sat  on  the  bencn  of 
justice,  in  Winchester  Castle.  Some  of 
the  cases  determined  by  the  King  in 
person  present  a  striking  picture  of  the 
misrule  and  depravity  or  that  period. 
In  one  instance,  about  thirty  of  the 
Toyal  household  were  convicted  of  theft 
and  murder,  and,  when  about  to  be 
han^fcd,  they  declared  that  the  King,  by 
having  BO  long  withheld  their  pay,  was 
the  chief  cause  of  their  death :  ^^  For," 
said  they,  "  we  were  oblig^  to  rob  or 
starve" — a  difficult  dilemma  truly,  and  a 
spot  of  infamy  on  the  heart  and  honour 
chT  their  royal  master.  However,  all 
the  freebooters  of  this  period  were  not 
goaded  to  the  life  of  crime  by  sheer 
want,  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
many  of  the  nobles,  and  even  the  judges 
themselves,  belonged  to  the  banditti. 
One  of  these.  Lord  Clifford^  on  being 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  Hot  only  refused  to  do  so,  but 
actually  forced  the  King's  messenger  to 
eat  the  summons,  seal  and  all. 

In  the  summer  of  1251,  a  terrific 
thunder-storm  burst  forth  at  Wind- 
sor. The  lightning  struck  Windsor 
Castle,  where  Elcanora  and  the  ro^al 
children  were  staying.  After  throwing 
down  the  chimney  of  the  apartment 
where  the  Queen  was,  the  subtle  fluid 
entered  the  royal  bed-chamber,  threw 
the  bed  on  the  floor,  and  crushed  it  to 
powder.  Fortunately,  the  Queen  and  her 
children  were  not  hurt.  Ere  the  fury  of 
the  elements  was  spent,  much  damage 
was  done  in  the  forest  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Trees  were  uprooted  and 
torn  limb  from  limb,  houses  and  mills 
were  crushed  to  the  earth,  whilst  hus- 


bandmen, shepherds,  travellers,  and  hun- 
dreds of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  were 
washed  awaj  by  the  deluge  of  waters. 

About  this  time,  the  detestable  claim 
of  non-^batante  (notwithstanding),  long 
before  used  by  the  Pope  in  his  bull^ 
was,  fi>r  the  first  time,  inserted  in  a 
royal  order.  The  fiishop  of  Carlisle  had 
a  kw-suit  with  a  baron  in  his  diocese, 
and  being  obliged  to  go  to  France,  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  King  to  stay 
proceedings  till  his  return ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  embarked  when  the  baron  oIh 
tained — it  is  believed  by  a  large  bribe — 
a  second  order  from  the  King,  setting 
forth  that,  "  notwithatandmg  the  former 
order,  the  suit  should  not  be  delayed." 
After  this,  writs  or  orders,  with  that 
unjust  addition  of  ^^ wm-obstante"  be- 
came very  frequent,  which,  being  ob- 
served bv  the  discreet  justiciary,  Koger 
De  Thurkeby,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep 
sigh :  *^  Alas  !  in  what  a  corrupt  age  do 
we  live!  Behold,  the  civil  court  is 
tainted  by  the  example  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, and  the  river  is  poisoned  from  that 
fountain  I" 

This  year  closed  with  the  marriage  of 
Henry's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  who 
had  seen  but  ten  summers,  wiUi  her  cou- 
sin, Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  Scot- 
land, then  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  a^. 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
great  maraificence,  at  York,  whither  the 
royal  briae  was  conducted  by  Henry  and 
Eicanora,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
train  of  nobles  and  clergy.  J.arly  in 
November,  the  royal  party  reachcdNot- 
tingham  Castle,  where  they  tarried  for 
several  weeks,  and  where  great  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  their  recep- 
tion. According  to  the  liberate  rolls, 
new  wooden  seats  had  been  erected  in 
the  Queen's  chamber,  and  in  the  walls, 
which  were  re- whitewashed,  iron  candle- 
sticks placed.  Over  the  altar,  in  the 
Queen's  chapel,  two  pictures  had  been 
painted — the  history  of  St.  William  and 
that  of  St.  Edward ;  whilst  for  the 
chapel  were  provided  censers,  cups, 
crosses,  vials,  a  set  of  religious  booKS, 
and  many  other  needful  things. 

From  Nottingham  the  royal  party 
proceeded  by  slow  stages  to  York,  where, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  they 
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had  the  ploasure  of  greeting  the  bride- 
groom and  his  train  of  Scotch  nobles. 

On  (.'hristmas  day,  Alexander  was 
knighted  by  the  English  King,  and  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  onAuing  morning, 
the  mnrriiige  was  soh-mnizcd,  ilcnry 
agrceiu":  t(»  pay,  In-foru  th(!  laTMCi)f  four 
ycarK,  nvr  hundntd  marks  ot  silver,  us 
the  hridr's  wedding  portion. 

Matthew  J'aris  was  present  at  the  gay 
scene,  '*  which,"  sjiys  the-  worthy  ehro- 
nieler,  *'  was  indescribably  gorg(H)U8. 
Then;  was  edlh^ctcd  such  a  host  of  En- 
glish, French,  and  SeoU*h  nobles,  and 
such  crowds  of  g:iily-dress(>d  warriors, 
that  it  would  I>e  tcilious  to  describe  the 
elegjince  of  tlie  clotliing — the  worldly 
vanity  of  the  s<'enc.  There  was  a  thou- 
sand English,  clad  in  rich  silken  quain- 
tuteii  -rolM'-likc'  gjirments,  borden'dwith 
ornamental  vundyking,  and  adorned  with 
the  coat  of  arms  of  tlic;  wearer,  or  some 
other  quaint  device — which  they  changed 
on  the  morrow,  thus  presenting  them- 
selves at  court  in  a  new  robi'  each  day, 
whilst  sixty  Scotch  knights,  with  nearly 
all  the  gentry  of  Scotland,  were  present, 
and  excited  universal  admiration  by  the 
richness  of  their  dresses  and  their  manly 
bearing." 

The  marriage  feast  was  profuse ;  every 
variety  of  llesh,  fish,  fowl,  fruit,  and 
wine  was  in  abundance ;  sixty  fat  bul- 
locks forming  tlie  first  course  at  table. 
The  guests  alternately  dined  with  one  or 
the  other  of  tlie  Kings  or  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  Tlie  latter  provided  homes  for 
the  guests,  food  for  th(;  horses,  provi- 
sions for  the  table,  fuel  for  the  fires,  and 
other  necessaries,  which  togetluT  cost 
him  a])out  four  thousand  marks.  "  This 
heavy  sum,"  the  chronicler  remarks, 
"  the  prelate  was  forced  to  sow  on  a 
barren  soil,  that  his  good  name  might  be 
preserved,  and  the  mouths  of  evil-speakers 
closed." 

Ere  the  conclusion  of  the  festivity, 
Alexander  did  homage  to  Henry,  for  his 
possessions  in  England.  After  which, 
the  English  King  demanded  the  so-often 
contested  homage  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland;  but  the  young  Prince,  al- 
though taken  by  surprise,  in  a  moment  of 
joyous  excitement,  spiritedly  answered : 
'*I  came  to  York  to  marry  the  English 


Princess,  and  not  to  tnsat  of  state  afiin. 
Besides,  being  a  minor,  I  cannot  takew 
important  a  step  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  national  coundL"  Finding 
the  Scotch  king  so  resolute,  and  being 
unwilling  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
peaceful  festival,  Ilcnry  dissembled  hii 
feidings,  and  let  the  matter  drop.  Thii 
c(»uditional  homage,  howcrer,  led  to  a 
fierce  war  between  England  and  Scotland 
in  the  subsequent  reign. 

At  the  early  part  of  the  year  1261, 
the  King  had  a  oittcr  quarrel  with  Si- 
mon l)c  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  own  base 
conduct.  About  twenty-seven  years  pre- 
viously, ho  had  ceded  Gascony  to  his 
brother.  Earl  liichard,  which  he,  some 
years  afterwards,  confirmed  to  him  by  a 
royal  charter.  Ilowovcr,  on  SUeanoia 
giving  birth  to  an  heir,  ho  forcibly  took 
back  Gascony,  to  bestow  it  on  his  eldest- 
born,  Edward ;  and  as  the  Gascons  Teiy 
naturally  rebelled  against  this  injustice, 
he  appointed  Leicester  as  their  g^vomor, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  crush  their  re- 
bellious pride,  and  treat  them  with  idl 
possible  severity.  I^icester  did  hii  royal 
master's  bidding  so  effectually,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  liourdcaux  and  other  Gas- 
con nobles  came  to  England,  and  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  his  tyranny. 
''  We  will  choose  another  lieg^  lord  thaa 
the  King  of  England,"  said  they,  with 
an  oath,  *^  rather  than  obey  that  detes- 
table, exterminating  Earl !" 

On  hearing  of  these  proceedingi 
against  him,  Leicester  hastened  to  Eng- 
land, and,  accompanied  by  Earl  Richaid 
and  other  of  his  friends,  went  before 
Henry,  and  refuted  and  silenced  his  Gss- 
con  foes.  Still,  however,  the  King  spoke 
against  him,  and  at  length  both  partiei 
grew  warm,  when,  onthe  EjuA  of  Leicester 
calling  upon  the  King  to  reward  him  for 
his  services,  as  he  hw3i  promised  to  do, 
Henry  sharply  replied — "I  am  not 
bound  to  keep  my  word  with  a  traitor." 

^'  By  the  image  of  deatii,  thou  liest  T' 
retorted  the  angry  Earl;  **  and  wcrtthou 
not  a  King,  I  would  make  thee  eat  thy 
words !  1  a  traitor,  indeed!  Did  not  I 
rescue  thee  fiom  the  snares  of  the  French 
at  Santongo  ?  Ilave  not  I  imporerished 
my  earldom  for  the  sake  of  thy  hononr ) 
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and  yet  for  these  acts  I  $m  called  atrai- 
tor,  forsooth  I  Oh,  after  this,  it  were 
difficult  to  belive  that  thou  art  a  Ghris- 
tian,  or  ever  confessed  thy  sins !" 

^Yes,  I  am  a  Christian,  and  have 
often  been  at  confession,*'  answered  the 
King,  who  was  so  greatly  enraged  at  the 
Earl's  boldness,  that  he  would  have  had 
him  seized  on  the  spot,  had  he  not  been 
well  assured  that  the  nobles  present 
would  not  permit  such  a  proceeding. 

^'What  signifies  conression  without 
repentance  ?"  replied  the  Earl,  with  a 
look  of  defiance. 

**  I  never  repented  of  any  act,"  said 
the  insulted  King,  **  so  much  as  I  now 
repent  of  having  bestowed  my  liEivours 
on  one  possessing  so  little  gratitude  and 
80  much  in-manners." 

At  this  crisis  the  friends  of  both  par- 
ties interceded,  and  abruptly  terminated 
the  dii^ate. 

Shortly  afterwards,  deeply  wounded 
as  the  King  was  by  the  insolence  of  Lei- 
cester, he,  to  rid  himself  of  his  presence, 
sent  Mm  again  as  Governor  of  Grascony. 
**  For,"  said  Henry,  addressing  the 
Earl,  in  tones  of  sarcasm,  "  as  you  are 
such  a  fomcnter  of  wars,  you  will  doubt- 
less there  find  enough  of  them,  and  also 
a  reward  answerable  to  your  merits,  as 
your  father  did  of  old." 

**  Cheerfully  will  I  go  thither,"  replied 
the  Earl,  boldly,  "  nor  hence  return,  till 
I  have  reduced  to  subjection  the  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  an  ungrateful  prince." 

Henry  now,  with  his  usual  inaiscrction, 
offendea  the  clergy,  who  had  already  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  extravagant  exac- 
tions of  the  Holy  See,  by  demanding  of 
them  a  tenth  of  their  revenues  for  three 
years,  to  aid  him  in  the  pious  design  of  a 
crusade  against  the  infidels  of  Palestine. 

On  finding  he  could  obtain  nothing 
from  the  assembled  clergy,  Henry  sent 
for  the  conscientious  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
endeavoured,  by  soft  woros  and  bland 
smiles,  to  secure  his  interest.  But  on 
the  prelate  attempting  to  expostulate 
with  him  on  the  folly  and  tyranny  of  his 
conduct,  Henry  reddened  with  rage, 
and  after  angrily  answering,  *'  I  did  not 
invite  you  here  to  deliver  me  a  sermon," 
called  loudly  to  his  attendants,  *^  Turn 
this  ill-bred  fellow  out,  nor  let  him  ap- 


pear before  me  again,  since  e^'en  he  de- 
nies me  aid  and  consolation." 

Nor  did  the  King  come  off  better, 
when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  ho  gave 
audience  to  the  Countess  of  Arundel, 
who  waited  on  him  to  plead  her  right 
to  a  certain  wardship,  the  charge  of 
which,  he  claimed  to  himself,  by  reason 
of  a  small  portion  of  it  belonging  to 
him.  As  Henry  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
her  entreaties,  the  Countess  boldly  re- 
torted, "  My  lord  the  Kin^,  why  do 
you  turn  your  face  from  justice  ?  One 
cannot  now  obtain  what  is  just  or  right 
at  your  court.  You  are  placed  to  mediate 
between  our  Heavenly  King  and  us,  but 
you  ill-govern  both  yourself  and  us.  Are 
you  not  ashamed  of  your  tyrannical  con- 
duct both  to  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  ? " 

**What  mean  you,  lady  Countess?" 
asked  the  King,  with  a  derisive  smile. 
*^  Have  the  nobles  of  England  given 
you  a  charter  to  be  their  advocate  ?" 

"  Indeed,  my  lord, "  rejoined  the 
Coimtcss,  *'  I  have  received  no  such 
charter  from  prelate  or  baron ;  but  you 
have  broken  that  charter  which  you 
and  your  father  granted  and  swore  in- 
violably to  observe,  and  for  which  you 
have  so  often  extorted  money  from  your 
subjects.  Therefore,  I,  although  a 
woman,  in  the  name  of  the  mighty  na- 
tion over  which  you  reign,  appeal 
against  you  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
awful  Judge  of  all.  May  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  vengeance,  avenge  us ! " 

Dumbfounded  and  shame-stricken  at 
this  truthful  accusation,  the  King,  after 
a  brief  pause,  said,  in  a  gentle  voice, 
"  My  lady  Countess,  did  not  you  ask  a 
favour  because  you  were  my  cousin  ? " 

"  Since  you  have  denied  mo  my 
rights,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  how 
can  I  expect  a  favour  r" 

The  King,  thus  reproved,  remained  si- 
lent, and  the  Countess  departed,  without 
any  satisfaction  save  that  of  having 
freely  spoken  her  mind. 

At  this  period,  Louis  of  France  and 
many  of  his  nobles  were  lingering  in 
captivity  in  the  lloly  Land,  and  although 
Jlenry  had  strictly  forbidden  the  En- 
glish nobles  to  hasten  to  their  succour, 
ere  he  wjis  ready  to  lead  them  forth  in 
person,  and  Elcanora  had  expressed  a 
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dosiiT  to  acrompanj  her  roral  lord  in 
tlic  crusade,  ho  delayed  making  prqxk- 
rations  for  the  undertaking,  ana  pre~ 
teniling  that  he  had  not  raised  a  sum 
Butliricnt  to  cover  its  expcns(*s,  extracted 
twenty  marks  of  gold  from  the  city  of 
Jjoudon,  and  convoking  a  parliament, 
d(>inun(li<l  aiil  from  them.  But  as  both 
the  clerjry  and  the  barons  viewed  the 
cruAudc  lis  a  fiction,  invented  by  him 
to  tilch  them  of  their  money,  they  sent 
a  deputation  of  the;  bis)iops  to  remon- 
stnite  with  him  upon  his  extravagance 
and  misrule. 

Having  listened  to  the  lecture  with 
politeness,  Uenry  answered,  **  True,  I 
have  been  in  (>rror.  I  have  made  im- 
proper promotions.  I  obtruded  you,  my 
loru  of  Canterbury,  upon  your  see.  It 
was  only  by  emplo}'inff  threats  and  per- 
suasions, my  lord  of  Winchester,  that  I 
procured  your  election  ;  and  irregular, 
ind(;ed,  was  ray  conduct,  my  lords  of 
Salisbury  and  Carlisle,  when,  from  your 
lowly  stations,  I  exalted  you  to  your 
present  dignity.  However,  my  lords, 
you  may  tt'II  the  parliament^,  that  I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  assist  them  in  re- 
dressing the  wrongs  and  grievances  of 
which  they  so  bitterly  complain." 

On  receiving  tliis  message,  the  parlia- 
ment granted  the  King  a  tenth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  a  scutage  of 
three  marks  upon  each  knight's  fee ;  and 
on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1253,  the  re- 
luctimt  monarch,  for  the  tliird  time,  ra- 
tified the  gnat  charters  with  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
palace  at  Westminster.  All  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  were  present,  and 
bore  in  tlieir  hands  lighted  tapers. 
The  King  emphatically  agreed  in  the  aw- 
ful curse  invoked  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cantcrlmry  upon  any  violation  of  his  oath. 
The  two  charters  were  then  read  aloud 
and  confirmed  by  Henry,  who  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  in  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions,  after  which,  every  one 
flunff  his  taper  upon  the  ground,  and 
loudly  exclaimed,  **  May  whoever  violates 
tho  charters  thus  smoke  in  hell !" 

The  solemn  farco  ended,  Henry  rc- 
■olvod  to  expend  tho  money  his  hypo- 
criiy  hod  obtained,  in  quelling  the  Gas* 


cona,  who,  taking  admiitage  of  the  n- 
call  of  Leicester,  and  the  nusnile  of  Idi 
sneecnor,  the  youthful  Prince  Heniy, 
had  raised  the  standsffd  of  revolt 

P^ior  to  his  embarkation  for  Gaacony, 
at  Portsmouth,  on  the  sixth  of  August, 
Hfnry  conferred  the  regency  of  ths 
kingdom  on  his  beloved  £leanora,and 
his  brother,  Earl  Kichard.  The  ra^ 
power  was  vested  in  Eleanora,  bat  ner 
royal  lord  charaed  her  to  follow  the  dis- 
creet council  of  her  brotlier-in4aw;  and 
although  the  great  seal  was  delivered  to 
tho  custody  of  tho  Queen,  it  was  sealed 
up  in  its  casket  with  the  King^s  privv 
s^  and  Earl  Kichard'a  sienets.  It  u 
worthy  of  remark,  that  besides  exends- 
iug  the  functions  of  a  sovereign,  Elouian 
took  her  scat  in  the  King^a  fiendi  as  a 
judge.  ''The Queen," says Mad(a,"wai 
cuittos  regnif  and  sat  vice  regis." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  Norenber, 
Eleanora  ^vo  birth  to  her  daughter, 
Catherine,  in  Westminster  Pldaoe.  Ths 
Princess,  who  was  bom  deaf  and  domb^ 
was  extremely  beautiful,  but  being  deli- 
cate, she  diea  in  the  fourth  year  of  her 
age.  Her  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  dose  to  those  of  her 
brothers,  Richard  and  John,  the  third 
and  fourth  sons  of  Henry  and  Eleanora, 
who  had  died  in  their  infancy.  Her 
parents  performed  her  obsequies  with 
great  splendour,  and  as  a  memorial  of 
their  anection  for  their  beloved  little 
dumb  girl,  erected  over  her  tomb  her 
effigy  in  silver. 

The  following  amusing  items  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  entries  of  the  Queen'i 
private  expenses.  For  mntiny  ^  dieai 
for  Eleanora,  eightpence  ;  onei  orna- 
mented with  six  dozen  gold  buttons,  for 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  then  about  ten 
years  old,  fourpence ;  a  pair  of  gloves 
for  Ihince  Edmund,  sixpence :  a  pair  of 
boots  for  the  Prince,  one  shilling;  two 
pairs  of  shoes  for  Beatrice,  tenpence. 
About  this  time,  the  Queen  presented 
Beatrice  with  a  mirror,  which  cost  seveii* 
pence,  a  knife  entered  at  three  ahillingii 
and  a  well-trained  palfrey,  which  cost 
the  extravagant  sum  of  six  marks.  The 
Queen's  household  expenses  were  aboot 
eight  marks  per  day,  with  an  f^Hi^jti^^nfl 
seven  or  eight  shillings  for  alma. 


CHAPIEE  ly. 

nTiMimni't  dnpatie  rmlt — Si*  appmtet  tht  Cilj/  eflandm — Sht  lemb  lAe  Kitif  • 
Ntie  Teat'a  ^fl—Thi  Jmit  Jletad  jjr  £ar!  Sidard — Elxmen  gaa  to  the  amU- 
tmU—FriHBt  EdmmfM  marriafft—Tlit fttut  of  Kingt—Tht  Sing  ami  Qmai  n- 
tunt  to  SngUmd—The  Loadoitm  JhteA—The  Tbuw  mmofferie — Tht  JUgtnit  »f 
Seellimd  iw^Himn  their  King  and  Queen — Eleanora  aeeompatiia  Air  lanl  to  tho 
tmih—Her  iSnett  at  Wtrk—Bayat  fite  at  Wooditodt  ami  Londm—Sntn 
^mtin* — Tlu  King  and  (iaeerit  impoputar  amdnet — Folkmata — Cnaade  in 
SieOy  pryected—Tht  Popi/i  Vfjuit  doiogt—The  Oxford  tatutee—Tgraimiaii 
tonduel  of  the  baroni — Henry  and  Eleanora  proceed  (a  I'ari* — Marritige  ef  iht 
Prvwai  Beatrice — Alanaing  report — King  and  Queen  return  to  Kngbmd — II- 
luiMtia  gtuett  at  tourt. 


V  being  inTcsted  with 
the  BOTCTtign  power, 
Eleanors  endearour- 
ed  Ut  mle  tho  no- 
tion irith  the  utem 
rod  of  deepotisni ; 
ind  that  Earl  Kich- 
ard  might  not  curb 
aer  muanj,  sne  made  common  ean^e 
with  hii  wife,  the  Countese  of  Com- 
WiUI;  in  fact,  the  Qneen  and  her  eigter- 
in-law  laogbed  at  tho  good  Eaire  ad- 
»iee,  and  riled,  or  rather  misruled  the 
ie«lm  after  their  own  &shion.  The 
weight  of  this  misrule  first  Call  upon  the 
city  of  London;  nor  is  this  surprizing. 
■a  feclinga  of  ill-will  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  goud  citizens  and  thcQuccn. 
Besides  other  acts  of  ininstice,  Elea- 
nors had  ordered  that  all  richlj'  laden 
ihipa  entering  tho  port  of  London  should 
discharge  their  cargo  at  Quecnhithe, 
the  heSTy  dues  from  that  wharf  form- 
ing part  of  her  income.  This  op- 
preiBion  had  scarcely  been  EUpprcssed 
br  Earl  Ilichard  bnTing   the  Queen's 

S'ht  to  the  quay  and  faiming  it  to  the 
lyor  of  London,  when  Klcanora  re- 
Terted  to  other  arbitrary  modes  of  filch- 
ing thn  Londonera.  She  insisted  they 
owed  her  a  considerable  sum  for  Queen  a 
gold,  and  that  too  on  the  heavy  amounts 
which  the  King  had  so  unjustly  wrested 
from  them.  I'or  non-conipliunce  with 
this  TeiEitious  demand,  she,  in  1254, 
committed  Itichard  Picard  and  John  dc 
Korthamptoii,  Sheriffs  of  London,  to  the 
Harsbalsea  prison,  where,  a  few  months 
lilerwards,  she  imprisoned  Richard  Har- 


dell,  the  Mayor,  for  arrean  of  an  aid 
towards  subduing  the  rebellion  in  Ua>- 

At  the  commencemeDt  of  I2S1,  Henry, 
pretending  to  fear  the  attack  of  the 
Castilions,  sent  instructions  to  the  Qiietn 
to  summon  a  parliament  and  demand 
an  aid.  But  as  Leicester  had  returned 
to  England,  and  brought  inteUigence 
that  Henry,  having  agreed  upon  a  mar- 
riaee  between  his  Sdeet  bom,  Edward, 
and  Eleanora,  sister  of  Alphonso,  King  of 
Castile,  only  wanted  the  money  to  squan- 
der at  the  nuptials  in  feasting  and  pa- 
geantry, the  parliament  refused  the 
grant  Eleanora,  therefore,  sent  the 
Kins  five  hundred  marks  from  her  own 
private  putse  as  a  new  year's  gilt,  and 
immediatily  afterwords,  Earl  Kichard, 
in  compliance  witli  Henry's  orders, 
fleeced  the  money  lor  the  wedding  fes- 
tual  from  tho  Jews  with  such  rigour, 
that  they  petitioned  to  leave  the  coun- 
try a  request  which  was  peremptorily 
retUBcd,  and  followed  by  further  extor- 
tions as  a  punishment  for  their  boldness 
in  daring  to  make  euuh  an  application. 

Immediately  the  preliminaries  of  Ed- 
ward's marria(;e  were  arranged,  Elea- 
nors, at  tho  bidding  of  her  royul  lord, 
resigned  the  regal  reins  to  Earl  Iticb- 
aid,  and  in  May  sot  outfor  Bourdeaui, 
with  her  cons,   Kdword  and  Edmund, 


After  the  soltmniiation  of  themarriage, 
at  Burgos,  tleanora,  accompanied  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  returned  to  Itour- 
deauj,  where  Henry  awail*d  their  ar- 
rival,  and  whence  the  wedding  party 
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procooded  to  Paris,  where  St.  Louis, 
who  hud  purc-bnsc'd  his  frt'cdom  in  the 
Ilolv  I«:ind,  entertained  them  with  all 
attainalilf  ])onip  nnd  majrnitic<'ncc. 

At  this  "  feast  of  kingti"  were  present 
Eleanctni's  four  sisters,  and  her  mother, 
the  ('oiinti'S'*  of  Provence.  Henry  and 
KU'aiiora  were  attended  by  one  thou- 
sand hitrsenien,  well  mounted  on  spirited 
chnrjj^'rs  and  diwilc  palfreys.  After  a 
Sfijiiuni  of  ei<:ht  days,  they  quitted  Paris 
and  its  piddy  seenes  with  n^prj't,  and,  em- 
barking with  tlieir  courtly  retinue  for 
En^lan<l,  landed  at  Dover  in  safety,  on 
the  titlh  of  January,  I'ioo,  and  on  the 
twentv-siv( nth  of  tlie  same  month,  en- 
tered  I^mdon  with  extraordinarj'  pomp. 
The  <'iti7.ens  pres.  nted  the  King  with 
one  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  they  usually 
pave  on  such  occasions ;  after  which, 
they,  to  better  satisfy  Henry,  presented 
him  witli  a  rich  piece  of  plate,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship ;  but  even  these 
pifts  were  not  sufKeiintly  valuable  to 
stay  tlie  preedy  lontrinps  of  the  wealth- 
grasping  monarch,  who,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, extorted  from  them  a  fine  of 
three  tliousaml  marks,  under  a  pretence 
that  they  had  assisted  a  priest,  accused 
of  murtler,  to  escape  from  Newgate, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  the 
bishop's  ofticers,  and  not  the  citizens,  had 
favoured  the  flight  of  tlie  prisoner. 

At  this  time,  Kleanora  again  pressed 
upon  i\ifi  Londoners  her  unjust  claims 
for  qwen'a  gold^  and  Henry  forced  the 
good  citizens  to  provide  food  and  neces- 
saries for  the  white  bear  wliieh  he  re- 
ceived from  the  King  of  Norway,  and 
which  he  kept  in  the  lower  of  Londcm. 
There  is  a  precept,  still  extant,  ordering 
the  slierifi's  of  London  to  provide  this 
royal  bruin  with  a  muzzle,  an  iron  chain, 
and  a  lon^,  stout  rope,  to  hold  him 
whilst  fishing  in  the  Thames.  Henry 
possessed  a  decided  taste  for  zoology, 
iiy  him  was  formed  the  so-long-ctde- 
bratcd  menagerie  in  the  Tower.  The 
collection  commenced  with  three  leo- 
pards, sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
Ucrmany,  then  followed  the  white  bear, 
and  in  ]  254  the  first  elephant  seen  in 
this  country  was  landed  at  Sandwich, 
and  hcnco  conveyed  t«>  the  Tower,  where 
the  animal's  strange  and  hugo  propor- 


tions excited  the  wondur  of  the  gazing 
throng. 

Jost  as  Elcanora's  ambition  had  beea 
delighted  by  the  Pope's  offering  to  in- 
vest her  second  son,  Edmund,  with  the 
crown  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  whiht 
Henry  was  about  recklessly  to  rush  into 
an  expensive  and  unpopular  war,  in  sup- 
port of  the  hollow  pretensions  of  his 
youthful  son  to  the  Sicilian  throne,  m- 
mours  reached  tho  English  coast  that 
the  Regents  of  Scotland  were  harshly 
treating  their  King  and  Queen.  The 
truth  of  these  rumours  was  confirmed 
by  Master  lieginald  of  Bath,  Eleanora'i 
trustworthy  physician,  who,  having  been 
sent  to  enouirc  into  the  matter,  (m 
reaching  Edinburgh  Castle,  found  the 
Scotcli  King  and  Queen  botii  impiMmed 
therein,  in  separate  apartments.  He 
gained  a  private  interview  with  the 
Uueen,  and  from  her  lips  learned  how 
her  liealth  had  been  impaired  and  her 
spirits  broken  by  the  cmelty  of  her 
jailor. 

''  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,"  she  nid, 
*^  do  tell  my  father,  Henry,  how  I  have 
been  cru(*lly  torn  and  separated  firom 
my  poor  Alexander,  who,  like  m3^icU^  ii 
made  sick  and  infirm  by  tho  cmeltiei 
and  miserable  confinement  we  aie  forced 
to  endure !  Say,  good  sir,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  go- 
vernment— we  are  treated  like  feLonii 
and  in  hourly  peril  of  oar  Uvea  f 

This  appeal  greatly  excited  the  pip 
temal  feelings  of  I^eanora  and  Hemy. 
They  hastily  despatched  £ari  Bichaid 
and  Jolm  Maunsell  to  rescue  their  daugh- 
ter, if  possible,  from  her  tormenti.  On 
reaching  Edinburgh,  the  tmaty  Eails 
with  their  followers  entered  the  castle  in 
disguise,  and  bore  off  the  Scotch  King 
and  Queen  in  triumph. 

Eleanora's  anxiety  for  her  danghtci'i 
welfiuro  impelled  her  to  prerail  on  her 
royal  lord  to  proceed  to  the  north,  and, 
if  needs  be,  to  second  the  efforts  of  Eail 
liichard  by  an  appeal  to  amu.  Elea- 
nora  accompanied  Heniy  in  thin  expedi- 
tion, and  as  days  passed  on,  her  anxietr 
for  the  Scotch  Queen's  safety  so  preyed 
upon  her  mind,  that,  on  reacning  Waik 
Castle,  on  the  Scottish  border,  ahe  be- 
came seriously  indispoeed.     jSowefM^ 
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t8  her  mind  was  soon  reUered  from  anxi- 
OTU  sospemte  by  the  arrival  of  the  younff 
King  and  Queen  of  Scotland,  her  healu 
daily  improYed,  till  at  length  she  became 
eoaTaltfflGont. 

After  formally  deposing  the  former 
Begent8,  and  placing  the  govemmcnt  in 
the  hands  of  those  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  Uenry  drew  up  a  treaty,  by  which 
he  was  nominated  ^^  coimcillor  in  chief" 
to  the  Scotch  King  during  his  minority, 
which  was  signed  with  due  solemnity  by 
Alexander,  on  the  twentieth  of  Septem- 
ber, at  Roxburgh  Castle,  whither,  after 
a  short  stay  at  Wark,  ho,  to  please  his 
nobles,  had  repaired. 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty, 
MttTgaret  and  Alexander  returned  to 
Edim>urgh  Castle,  there  to  enjoy  each 
other's  society  in  unrestrained  nreedom ; 
whilst  Heanora,  being  sufficiently  well, 
returned  into  England  with  her  royal 
lord,  where  the  affairs  of  Sicily  de- 
manded their  earnest  attention. 

Serious  business,  howeycr,  was  not 
Henry's  forte ;  and  as  both  he  and  his 
Queen  mutually  delighted  in  "  light 
pleasures  and  yain-glory,''  they,  in  the 
August  of  the  following  year,  invited 
the  Scotch  King  and  Queen  to  celebrate 
with  them  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  fete  was  celebrated  at  the 
palace  of  Woodstock,  with  imhcard-of 
pomp  and  gorgeousncss.  The  guests 
were  so  numerous  that  the  palace,  ex- 
tensive as  it  was,  could  not  contain  them ; 
and  after  they  had  procured  every  pos- 
sible accommodation  in  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  and  Oxford,  it  became  ncces- 
»ry  to  CTect  tents  for  their  reception  in 
the  surrounding  parks  and  fields. 

At  length  the  merry  feasters  ex- 
hausted the  pleasures  and  stores  of  Wood- 
stock and  its  vicinity,  and  proceeded 
to  London,  where  they  made  tncir  pub- 
lic entry  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Au- 
gust, and  where  they  tarried  till  the 
close  of  September,  when  Alexander  and 
his  bride,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
Mary  De  Coucy,  and  his  train  of  Scotch 
nobles,  turned  their  face  to  the  north, 
and  recrossed  the  border. 

This  royal  fete  had  terminated  but 
a  few  brief  months  when  Earl  Eichard 
went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  be  crowned 


King  of  the  Romans,  carrying  with  him 
the  enormous  sum  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  (ten  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  present 
money).  This  sudden  draw  on  the 
specie,  together  with  the  extravagant 
sums  extracted  by  the  Pope  for  the  in- 
tended crusade  in  Sicily,  caused  a  £&- 
mine  so  severe,  that  a  contemporary 
writer  declares  he  himself  saw  the  com- 
mon people  fighting  to  eat  hogs'  wash, 
and,  like  hungry  wolves,  voraciously 
devouring  the  carrion  carcasses  of  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  and  other  filthy  creatures. 

Meanwhile,  HemYs  fondness  for  his 
half-brothers  and  Eleanora's  relations 
greatly  increased.  Besides  again  beg- 
garing himself  by  draining  his  coffers 
mto  their  capacious  purses,  he,  by  for- 
bidding the  chancellor  to  issue  any  writ 
to  their  prejudice,  permitted  them  the 
exercise  of  imrestiained  tyranny  over 
his  subjects.  By  this  conduct  ne  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  enemies 
amongst  the  barons  and  knights ;  whilst 
Eleanora  added  to  her  unpopularity 
with  the  Londoners  by  renewmg  her 
oft-repeated  unjust  demands  for  queen's 
gold,  the  sheriffs  being  forced,  by  writs 
of  Exchequer,  to  seize  the  chattels  of  the 
citizens  for  the  some.  At  this  period, 
Henry,  experiencing  the  dislojalty  of 
the  Londoncfs,  revived  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  convoking  folkmotes.  Assembling 
the  citizens  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  he  there 
attended  in  person,  and  told  them  that 
all  the  male  population  above  twelve 
years  of  age  should  take  an  oath  before  the 
aldermen  of  their  particular  ward  to  be 
faithful  to  the  King  and  his  heir;  which 
was  accordingly  done,  although  with  an 
ill  grace. 

Whilst  these  matters  were  in  progress, 
Eleanora,  who  fondly  believed  her  son 
Prince  Edmund  already  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  and  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
the  Pope's  sincerity  in  the  matter,  un- 
ceasingly urged  her  royal  husband  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Holy  See,  and  termi- 
nate her  anxiety  by  securely  seating  their 
youthful  Prince  on  the  Sicilian  throne. 
Henry  being  himself  greatly  delighted 
at  the  preference  shown  by  uie  Pope  to 
his  favourite  son,  required  no  urging 
forward  by  his  beloved  consort ;  his  own 
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anxietr  blinded  hli  reaton,  and  be  at 
once  Dccame  the  Sovereign  PontiiTi 
pliant  tool.  By  a  bull  from  the  Holy 
Dtt%  his  TOW  to  fight  the  Painim  in  the 
Holy  l^ud,  was  changed  into  that  of 
undiTtukingthn  ronqu(>flt  of  Sicily,  after 
which  the  i.n<rlish  were  fleeced  most  un- 
mercifully by  the  cunning  agents  of 
Konio.  At  one  time  t)ie  clergy  were  i 
onh-red  to  pay  towards  the  projected 
cru8»d(;  in  Sicily  a  tenth  of  their  reve- 
nues, by  a  bull  containing  the  artfully 
worded  phratM^  that  *""  Notwithstanding 
any  foniur  Liters,  indulgenc<>8,  privi- 
h-giii,  exein])tioi)s,  or  other  grants  under 
any  form,  or  for  what  cause  soever,  and 
notwithritaiidiiig  all  objections  which 
could  be  di  visrd."  There  was  no  cavil- 
ling at  these  U'rms ;  it  was  eitlier  submit 
or  rclMsl.  The  chrgy  chose  the  former. 
Enilxddined  by  tliis  success,  the  Pope 
shortly  afttrwards  endeavoured,  to  pre- 
vail on  tlie  liishops,  Abbots,  and  Pnors, 
to  each  sign  a  note,  acknowledging  him- 
8<;lf  to  have  recj.'ived  from  a  merchant  in 
Italy  the  sum  of  tive  hundred,  six  hun- 
dred, or  si.'ven  hundred  marks,  for  the 
use  of  his  (church,  and  binding  himself 
to  repay  it  in  a  certain  time.  This 
measure,  however,  miscarried;  the  l!ishop 
of  I-iondou  bohlly  declared,  "lie  would 
die  rather  than  submit  to  such  tyranni- 
cal oppression."  And  when  Kiug  Henry, 
who  was  no  less  exasperated  tlian  the 
nuncio  at  the  bishop's  opposition,  told 
him  he  should  quickly  feel  th(;  effects  of 
his  insolence  to  his  Kiug  and  the  Pope, 
lie  undauntedly  answered,  "Truly,  U»e 
King  and  the  Pop(;  arc  more  powerful 
than  1 ;  but  if  I  lose  my  mitre,  1  can 
clap  a  helmet  in  its  place." 

Alatthew  Paris,  in  alluding  to  these 
extortions,  says,—"  The  sacred  privileges 
of  churches  signify  nothing,  and  though 
the  Pope  has  a  power  only  for  the  in- 
struction and  enlightenment  of  the  na- 
tion, and  not  for  destruction;  yet  the 
tax  upon  the  clcrey,  which  was  granted 
at  first  but  for  three,  is  now  changed 
into  five  years;  and,  formerly,  hiymen 
paid  tithes  to  the  clergy,  but  now,  even 
the  prelates  axe  compelled  to  pay  tenths 
to  tnc  laity.  An  aid  was  granted  to 
loccour  the  Christians  in  the  Holj 
Land,  and  we  arc  compelled  to  pay  it 


to  fight  against  the  Chriatiaiu  of  Apu- 
lia. A  tenth  was  also  granted^  lists 
the  King  for  the  obsenratioii  of  the  great 
charter,  which  notwithstanding  is  not 
kept,  besides  many  other  grievances  then 
done  to  the  clergy  and  the  chudi  by 
the  Pope's  means,  though  with  the  se- 
cret concurrence  of  the  King  himseUl" 

Finding  it  impossible  to  collect  sams 
sufficient  to  quench  the  Pope's  greedy 
thirst  for  money,  Henry,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
pair, exclaimed, — "Was  the  ocean  filled 
with  wealth,  by  the  Gospels !  his  Holi- 
ness would  drink  it  dry  !  I  most  re- 
nounce this  grant  of  the  Sicilian  diadem, 
or  there  will  not  be  a  mark  left  in  the 
country."  1 1  owever,  on  rccoTcring  fiom 
his  despondency,  he  again  made  a  stxeu- 
ous  effort  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  urge  the 
discontented  barons  to  embark  in  tht 
chimerical  crusade  to  Sicily.  Attinng 
Prince  i  dmund  in  the  costume  (tf  a  £k- 
cilian  monarch,  he  presented  him  before 
the  assembled  parliament,  with  the  fi^ 
lowing  oration  :  "  Pehold,  generous  no- 
bles, my  young  son,  Ldmund,  whom  the 
Kiug  of  kings  has  called  to  an  earthh 
throne  !  On,  hard-hearted,  indeed, 
must  be  they,  who  would  deny  so  bcsu- 
tiful,  so  worthy  a  prince  either  money 
or  advice  to  secure  nis  regal  dignity." 

This  dranuitic  device  failed  of  its  nap- 
pose.  The  barons  appeared  at  West- 
minster, clothed  in  armour,  and  with  bo 
formidable  an  armed  attendance,  that 
Henry,  in  alarm,  demanded  if  he  wu 
their  prisoner. 

"  ^o,  sire,"  answered  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk, "  but  wc  are  resolved  to  preserre 
our  rights,  even  at  the  hazard^  of  oar 
lives." 

The  King  having  no  power  to  xesiit 
them,  complied  with  their  deaire,  hy 
shortly  afterwards  calling  another  par- 
liament, when  twenty-four  barons  wers 
chosen,  twelve  by  Henry,  and  twelve  by 
the  parliament,  who  drew  up  eiatain  ar- 
ticles, which  the  King,  on  meeting  then 
at  Oxford,  solemnly  swore  to  oEserte. 
I1ic>se  articles,  known  in  history  as  die 
Oxford  statutes  or  provisiona,  owe  their 
origin  chiefly  to  the  Karl  of  Leicester. 
They  had  for  their  object  the  transfer  of 
the  regal  authority  from  the  crown  to 
the  barons,  and  although  the  ateip  wm  a 
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dugemifl  one,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
BMasures  beyond  the  ordinary  oonrse  of 
the  oonstitiition  were  necesBary  to  eon- 
tr^  80  prodigal  and  injudidoua  a  sove- 
reign. 

No  sooner  bad  Henry  swmni  to  resien 
all  the  real  power  of  the  croim  into  the 
hands  of  deputies,  than  he  wished,  as 
on  former  oceanons,  to  break  his  oath. 
This,  howerer,  is  not  surprizing,  consi- 
dering what  a  little  Talue  the  monarch 
attached  to  yows,  and  how,  at  this  crisis, 
the  barons  showed  themselves  equally 
capable  with  their  sovereign  of  playing 
the  tyrant.  On  Henry,  son  of  £an 
Bichard,  titular  King  of  the  Romans, 
declaring  the  Oxford  statutes  could  not 
be  in  force  till  his  father,  then  in  Ger- 
many, had  consented  to  Uiem,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  haughtily  re|died,  *^  If 
yonr  father  refuses  to  join  with  the  ba- 
rons, he  shall  not  enjoy  one  foot  of  land 
in  inland."  Shortly  afterwards,  when 
WiUiun  de  Valence,  ihe  King's  half- 
brother,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  cas- 
tles of  which  he  held  possession,  the 
haughty  Earl  sent  him  the  laconic  mes- 
sage, **  We  will  have  the  castles  or  your 
head." 

This  threat  bein?  supported  bv  the 
rest  of  the  barons,  the  Kmg's  half-bro- 
thers fled  to  Winchester  in  ^arm,  where 
being  surrounded  and  threatened  by 
some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  barons, 
Kiwg  Henry,  to  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion, agreed  to  banish  them. 

Havmg  thus  driven  the  foreign  fa- 
vourites from  the  kingdom,  the  barons 
swore  to  defend  the  Oxford  statutes 
with  their  lives ;  and  after  dismissing  the 
justiciary,  treasurer,  and  other  chief 
ministers,  and  filling  the  important  posts 
with  their  own  pamzans,  enlisted  Lon- 
don on  their  side,  and  administered  an 
oath  to  all  the  Ueges  to  obey  and  ex- 
ecute the  mandate  of  the  baronial  coun- 
cil, under  pain  of  being  declared  public 
enemies;  and  such  was  the  power  of 
this  council,  that  the  powerful  Earl 
Warenne,  and  Prince  Eoward,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  were  not  exempt  from 
the  obligations  to  take  this  oath. 

However  unwillingly  the  mortified 
monarch  was  compellea  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  obnoxious  barons,  to  their 


aatnte  leader,  his  energetic  brotfaer-in* 
law,  Earl  Leicest^,  he  entertained  the 
ereatest  animosity.  "One  day,"  says 
Matthew  Paris,  **as  he  was  going  to 
the  Tower  by  water,  there  sud£nly 
burst  forth  a  violent  thunder-storm, 
which  so  terrified  him,  that  he  ordered 
the  oarsmen  to  push  for  the  nearest 
stairs,  forgetting,  m  his  fright,  that  they 
led  to  Durham  House,  where  Leicester 
then  resided.  On  landing,  the  Earl  re- 
ceived him  with  extreme  courtesy,  and 
told  him  to  suppress  his  fear,  as  the 
storm  was  spent. 

'* '  I  am  beyond  measure  afraid  of 
thunder  and  lightning,'  replied  the  an- 
gry King,  with  a  look  of  defiance ;  *■  but 
by  the  head  of  God !  I  fear  thee  more 
than  all  the  thunder  in  the  world.' 

"'Believe  me,  my  lord,'  answered 
Leicester,  in  tones  of  gentleness,  'you 
wron?  your  sincerest  of  friends,  when 
you  nius  speak.  Earl  Simon  has  ever 
been  your  faithful  liege,  and  even  now 
is  stalung  his  wealth,  ms  life,  his  all,  to 
save  your  realm  from  ruin,  and  your- 
self from  the  downfall  which  the  doings 
of  vour  deceitful  courtiers  are  urging 
on.'*"  ^ 

Leicester  being  the  head  of  the  ba- 
ronial and  church  party,  Henry  placed 
no  reliance  in  his  soft  words,  but  taking 
the  earliest  opportunity  retired  to  the 
continent,  to  seek  aid  from  Eleanora's 
foreign  relations.  Accompanied  by  his 
consort,  and  their  daughter,  Beatrice, 
Henry  embarked  at  Dover,  and  landing 
at  Witsand,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
they  were  joyously  received  by  the  good 
St.  Louis,  and  where,  according  to  pre- 
vious arrangements,  the  Princess  Bea- 
trice was  married  to  John  de  Dreux, 
Duke  of  Brittany. 

The  return  of  the  royal  party  was 
greatly  delayed  by  a  report  that  Prince 
Edward,  taking  advantage  of  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  nation,  was  in  league  with 
Leicester,  and  plotting  to  supplant  his 
father  on  tho  throne.  This  report  so 
alarmed  Henry  and  Eleanora,  that 
their  suspicions  were  only  appeased  by 
the  receipt  of  a  letter,  signed  by  Earl 
Richard  and  numerous  other  nobles, 
declaring  the  rumour  to  be  without 
foundation.    Being  fiilly  satisfied  of  the 
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B  and  filial  affection  of  his  d- 
diBt  born,  King  llpnrr,  accompuiied  ^1J 
hii  Queen,  utd  tho  'Princcn  Beatrice 
and  h«r  hunlnnd.  quitted  tho  Bliorea  of 
Prance,  and  landinif  at  Sotct,  mode 
their  cntrv  into  London,  on  the  first  of 
May,  ViCO. 

In  tlie  roltonini;  Butnmn.  the  King 
and  Quuen  of  Scottund  arrived  in  Lon- 
don on  a  visit  to  llrnry  and  EleunorB, 
who  rcreived  them  witli  ^'ut  aBection. 


The  c< 

ai  the  King  hLid  n 


.  but 
I  support  his 


dignity,  the  bcronia]  comwil  did  hmon 
to  hi«  to7«ltT,  bf  ptoridinr  for  fht 
magnificent  entartaimnent  01  tha  iUtl- 

On  the  condnnon  of  the  fotiTak 
held  at  Westniinstcr,  in  bononr  of  their 
Tisit,  the  ladies  Hai^aret  and  Beitri<a 
retired  with  their  mother  to  Windsoi, 
where  they  passed  the  wiater  and  carij 


nnng  u 


Queen  of  Scotland  gave  birth  to  ( 
dnaghter,  who  was  mtmed  uRa  hem^ 
Margaret, 


CHAPIEE  T. 

Tit  Tower  and  Windior  Catlie  tlored  end  garriHtiud — Many  vialata  Us  C 
ilalulii,  and  amiimet  thf  goremtntnt — LeiettleT  rtliret  to  tht  amlinent — J 
Bdicm-d  rrfiina  U  Kagtand^The  King  ffoci  to  Gatcony — Tn  Aii  ^anct  tin 
fover  of  the  baraiii  inmam—The  iTtamry  of  the  Snighti  Tanplan  ntMlf 
iVtHH  Fdirnrd—Jlloli  in  London — The  Qiieen  pelted  bg  the  mot — Oopa  It 
Wintlnor — The  King  if  Praace  rawli/  endearonre  to  arbitrate  ittu>em  Henry  mi 
the  Baron* — Cirii  irar  eemmeneei — The  King  defeat*  the  Oxford  ttu^ntt  at  Jftp- 
thamplm—Ihittle  of  Leicee—The  King  and  Prince  Edtrvrd  taken— Edumrd  m- 
taptt — meaimre  raitet  troupe  in  F/anderi — Tie  Kin^i  apponenti  tmmmmi- 
eated— Battle  of  EVBiham —Death  of  Zeixeiter—EdeoM  of  the  King—Cltm^if 
the  King  and  QHten  to  the  vanquished— London  fined— The  eatatet  of  On  rM 
harone  tonfl^eated — Leicester  and  hi)  followers  eirommuaiealtd — jpriiie*  Xdictri 
iefeali  Adaia  Gordon — Dtfcetion  of  the  Earl  of  Glowetter. 


HF.  threatening   as- 

ffi  pect   of    affuirs    at 

•  J    tliis   period   cost    a 

gloom     over      the 

minds  of  Henry  and 

fearing  for  the 
personal  safotj'  of 
their  daughterB.  they  hurried  them  out  of 
the  country,  after  whieh,  to  secure  them- 
selves from  tlic  dreaded  attacks  of  the 
hostile  harone,  diey  well  stored  and  gar- 
risoned the  fortresses  of  WindGor  and 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  made  tliem 
their  principal  resiilencis,  the  Queen 
OBUnlly  being  at  Windsor,  and  the  King 
at  the  Tower. 

Henry  having,  to  avoid  tbo  charge  of 
perjury,  secretly  applied  to  Itomc,  and 

Cmml  absolution  from  tho  oath  be 
made,  to  support  the  barons  in  their 
aiitbority,called  a  parliament  in  London,  I 


and  suddenly  appearing  before  Iham, 
told  them  that  when  he  signed  the  Ox- 
ford statutes,  they  bound  themielna  to 
augment  his  revenues  and  pay  his  deUl, 
but  as  they  had  not  done  ao,  neither 
should  he  abide  by  hia  word.  "  Hum- 
over,"  he  declared,  "he  was  determined 
to  free  himself  Irom  the  fetters  of  a  fa»- 
tion,  who  treated  him  more  like  •  slav* 
than  their  Kin^,  and  in  hia  oim  penon 
assert  the  digmty  of  his  prenwattvn." 
This  declaration  astonnded  toe  barons, 
but  before  ihey  had  time  to  reply,  Heuiy 
retired,  and  shntting  himself  up  in  tha 
Tower,  seized  all  the  money  in  tJto  Mint, 
and  isaut'd  a  proclamation  to  the  effert 
that  the  barons,  not  having  performed 
their  part  of  the  Oxford  statutes,  th* 
Pope  had  absolved  him  &om  his  oath  to 
observe  tbem.     That  be  irai  ready  to  do 

strictly  observe  the  ^ticlea  of  the  gtcat 
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cbaiien,  and  titerefore,  in  datf  to  him- 
sdf  and  hk  people,  he  should  henceforth 
me  his  royal  aathority  withont  diminn- 
tion  or  participation  by  any  one.  In 
aeeordance  with  this  procUunation,  the 
]EUiig  changed  all  the  chief  offices  of 
state,  and  of  his  own  household,  as  also 
many  of  the  castellans  and  sheriffs  of 
counties. 

About  this  period,  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  whom  the  chief  guard 
of  tne  kin&;dom  by  sea  was  inyested, 
turned  their  warrior  fleets  against  the 
King,  declaring  that  as  Henry  had  se- 
parated his  interests  from  those  of  the 
nation  at  large,  they  could  no  lon^ 
serre  him  as  their  King,  for  the  Kmg 
and  the  state  could  only  be  viewed  as  an 
indlTisible  body,  whilst  the  royal  prero- 
gatives belonged  rather  to  the  office  than 
the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

In  1261,  Henry's  cause  became  so 
strengthened,  that  Leicester  deemed  it 
TOTudent  to  retire  to  the  continent,  and 
Prince  Edward  returned  to  England 
with  foreign  troops,  pretending  tnat  it 
was  necessary  to  chastise  the  turbulent 
Welch,  although  his  real  motive  was  to 
keep  the  rebeUious  barons  in  subjection 
during  the  absence  of  his  royal  father, 
whose  presence  was  needed  in  Gascony, 
and  where,  being  attacked  with  a  quar- 
tan ague,  he  was  detained  during  the 
autumn. 

In  the  absence  of  the  King,  the  barons 
became  united,  and  the  formidable  Leices- 
ter, perceiving  this,  returned  from  France 
in  1262,  and  appearing  at  a  great  coun- 
cil, held  by  Phmp  Baset,  the  justiciary, 
produced  a  brief  from  the  time-serving 
rope,  confirming  the  Oxford  statutes, 
recalling  the  King's  absolution,  and  de- 
daring  his  Holiness  was  deceived  when 
grantmg  it.  This  brief  was  publicly 
read  in  the  council,  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  justiciary.  A  civil  war  appeared 
inevitable ;  Henry  hastened  to  England, 
but  his  presence  aid  not  check  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  baronial  party,  who 
now  required  him  to  confirm  the  Oxford 
statutes,  a  measure  alike  repugnant  to 
himself  and  Eleanora. 

Prince  Edward,  perceiving  the  ba- 
rons were  buckling  on  their  armour  in 
earnest,  became    anxiously  desirous  to 


strenffthen  his  fiither*^  cause  by  retain* 
ing  the  troo^  he  had,  for  want  of  ftnda, 
been  employing  with  such  little  sucoesa 
against  the  turoulent  Welsh.  T^plring 
the  means  to  pay  this  warrior  bond,  the 
heir-apparent  resorted  to  an  einpedient 
which  strikingly  exhibits  how  all  uiwand 
iustice  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
nigh  and  mighty  at  that  period.  Quit- 
ting Wales  suddenly,  he  hastened  to 
London,  and  at  once  proceeded  with  an 
armed  force  to  the  New  Temple,  where  he 

?lundered  the  treasury  of  the  Knights 
'emplars  of  the  valuaole  jewels  which 
his  mother.  Queen  Eleanora,  had  a 
short  time  previously  pledged  with 
that  fraternity  for  a  large  sum,  besides 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  belonging 
to  the  city  of  London  and  other  opiuent 
merchants,  who  had  placed  their  money 
for  security  with  those  military  monks, 
they,  in  that  age,  beins^  the  wealthiest 
bankers  and  money  brokers  in  Europe. 
This  treasure  he  safely  lodged  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  the 
Queen  pawned  these  same  jewels  to  her 
sistei^s  husband,  the  King  of  France ;  a 
transaction  neither  creditable  to  herself 
nor  her  sainted  brother-in-law. 

This  year,  Henry,  notwithstanding 
Elcanora's  opposition,  confirmed  the  Ox- 
ford statutes,  and  peace  would  probably 
have  ensued,  had  not  the  ultra-reformers 
of  that  period  been  more  eager  for 
bloodshed  and  plunder,  than  order  and 
justice.  The  rabble  of  the  great  towns, 
urged  on  by  deluding  demagogues,  sided 
with  Leicester,  whose  cause  and  liberty 
to  plunder  they  coupled.  In  London 
especially,  the  very  dregs  of  the  popula- 
tion rose  in  insurrection,  and  after  mer- 
cilessly attacking  the  Jews,  the  Lom- 
bards, and  other  wealthy  bankers  and 
money-brokers,  plundered  and  murdered 
every  person  or  wealth  that  came  in 
their  way.  The  rapacious  mob  was 
headed  by  John  Fitz-John,  a  powerful 
baron,  and  Stephen  Buckwell,  the  Mar- 
shal of  London ;  and  they  committed 
such  serious  outrage,  that  the  Queen  be 
came  alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape from  the  Tower — where  she  was 
residing  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  — 
by  water.  But  just  as  she  was  shooting 
the  bridge,  the  inaddened  mob,  by  whom 
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■he  wai  not  without  lome  retson  de- 
tested, obferred  the  royal  \mm  in  the 
Thames,  and  instantly  roshed  to  the 
bridge,  pi'lting  her  in  eager  eamcst- 
noss  with  stones,  dirt,  rotten  eggs,  and 
other  vile  muck;  at  the  same  time 
shouting,  *'  There  goes  that  wicked 
woman!  she  is  no  queen,  but  an  old 
witch!  drown  the  hug!  drown  her!" 
This  attack  was  so  iierce  and  formid- 
able, that  hlcanora  certainly  would  have 
b<H>n  drowned,  had  she  not,  after  great 
difficulty,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  rioters, 
by  hastening  back  to  tlie  Tower ;  where, 
however,  she  deemed  herself  in  such 
danger  that,  when  night  closed  in,  she 
sought  sh(lt(T  in  the  episcopal  palace 
near  St.  Paul's,  whence  she  privately 
fled  to  Windsor  Castle,  which  was 
strongly  garrisoned  by  Prince  Edward 
and  his  fighting  men.  Neither  the  King 
nor  l*rince  Edward  ever  forgave  the 
Londoners  for  this  insult  upon  the 
Queen,  which,  indeed,  hurried  forward 
the  civil  war. 

When  the  barons  had  consented  to 
refer  their  grievances  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Fr(!nch  King,  Uenry  took  Elea- 
nora  and  her  family  to  the  court  of 
Franco,  where  he  left  them  in  security 
in  October,  1264,  and  himself  returned 
to  England,  where  he  braved  the  storm 
of  rebellion  with  more  than  his  charac- 
teristic courage  and  energy. 

The  decision  of  St.  Louis,  although  a 
just  one,  produced  no  satisfactory  result. 
The  burons  and  the  royalists  flew  to 
arms,  and  **  there  was  now  a  taking  of 
towns  and  prisoners  on  all  hands."  The 
baronial  party,  supported  by  the  church, 
gave  a  religious  character  to  the  war, 
and  urged  tno  nation  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  righteousness. 
Soh^mn  service  was  performed  in  the 
battle-field  before  commencing  action. 
The  students  of  Oxford,  numbering  fif- 
teen thousand,  fought  for  the  barons  at 
Northampton,  where,  on  the  third  of 
April,  they  boldly  advanced,  under  a 
btmner  of  their  own,  against  the  King, 
and  annoyed  him  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  barons.  On  gaining  the  victory — a 
most  decisive  one — Henry  was  eager  to 
inflict  a  leTcro  Tengeanco  on  them,  but 
hif  eoimciUon,  in  alann,  reminded  him 


"Ourt  most  of  tiieie  turlMikBt  itiidnli 
were  wnu  of  the  great  men  of  the  land, 
and  many  of  them  hie  own  adhetentif 
heirs,  who  had  been  excited  to 
tion  by  the  popular  clamoitr  for 
and  if  he  slew  them,  their  blood 
be  terribly  revenged,  for  even  the  nobles 
who  now  fought  in  his  cause,  would 
then  take  up  arms  against  him." 

The  country  now  bristled  with  arms, 
and  was  lit  up  with  the  flame  of  civU 
war.  Victory  favoured  the  royal  cause, 
and  Henry  exercised  a  clemency  and  hu- 
manity to  the  vanquished,  that  does  ho- 
nour to  his  heart.  At  the  castle  of 
Tunbridge,  having  made  priaoner  the 
wife  of  his  deadly  foe,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  he  inmiediately  released  her, 
again  remarking,  ^'  that  he  did  not  war 
against  ladies." 

Whilst  encamped  within  six  milei  of 
the  royal  army,  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
the  barons,  disheartened  by  repeated  de- 
feats, sued  for  peace,  offermg  tiie  King 
thirty  thousand  marks  in  conaidentioB 
of  the  damages  done  by  them  in  the 
kingdom,  provided  he  would  at  the  same 
time  confirm  the  provisions  of  O^SorL 
But  Prince  Edward,  animated  by  an 
eager  desire  to  revenge  the  insidts  offend 
to  Eleanora,  his  mother,  by  the  nbble 
of  London,  replied  by  a  letter  of  defi- 
ance ;  whilst  the  King  told  them  that  it 
was  not  he,  but  they,  ttiat  had  caused  the 
war  and  ruin  which  had  befollen  the  mk 
tion  ;  that  their  acts  and  professions  did 
not  agree,  and  therefore  ne  defied  them 
as  rebels  and  traitors. 

On  receiving  these  replies,  Ttflimni^F 
and  his  friends  renounced  their  all^ 
giance,  and  after  being  formaUy  absolved 
of  their  sins  by  the  Biwop  of  Qiichester, 
and  each  man  wearing  awhite  cross  on  hii 
breast  and  back,  to  shew  that  he  fought 
for  justice,  boldly  marched  against  ths 
royalists. 

The  battle  of  Lewes,  fouc^ht  the  fiou^ 
teenth  of  May,  1264,  was  Tost  through 
the  ardent  desire  of  Prince  Henry  ts 
revenge  the  insults  which  the  Lonooa- 
ers  had  offered  his  mother.  Having 
speedilj  broken  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
loyal citizens,  who  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen thousand  had  mustered  under  tfas 
banner  of  the  rebel  Leioester,  the  hetd- 
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itronglieir  of  "Rngland  and  hii  well- 
Bounted  caTslrj  punned  them  with 
great  and  mercileiB  aUnfhter  for  nemrly 
five  milee  from  the  hatUe-field,  all  the 
tune  Tehemently  shouting,  **  The  devil's 
emnes  on  the  tndtors  that  dared  to  me- 
nace their  Queen !  cut  them  down !  cut 
them  down !  kill  the  cowardly  rebels !" 
The  camase  was  terrible ;  three  thou- 
sand Lonooners  were  slain,  and  many 
more  wounded.  But  when  the  wearied 
▼ictors  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
botii  annics  had  disappeared.  After 
traYenrinff  the  field,  bestrewed  with  the 
dcsad  and  the  dying,  Prince  Edward 
learned,  to  his  sorrow,  that  the  royalists, 
depriycd  of  the  support  of  his  cavalry, 
had  suffered  a  complete  defeat,  and  his 
fiUher,  together  with  his  uncle,  Richard, 
King  of  ue  Romans,  and  other  mkbty 
perMmages  were  taken  prisoners.  This 
vietonr  prostrated  the  royal  power  at  the 
leet  or  Leicester ;  and  Edward,  having 
no  other  resource,  signed  the  '*  mise  of 
Lewes"  and  surr^idered  himself  to  his 
mighty  foeman. 

Kleanora,  who  dnxin^  her  husband's 
e^»tivity  ostensibly  resided  in  France, 
Imt  paid  occasional  visits  to  England, 
lavished  her  wealth  and  exerted  her  ut- 
most energies  against  Leicester  and  his 
supporters.  On  learning  that  Walliiig- 
fora  Castle,  where  Prince  Edward  was 
confined,  was  but  feebly  guarded,  she 
sent  word  so  to  the  royalists,  who  imme- 
diately attacked  it  by  surprise,  with  a 
view  to  release  the  Prince.  For  a  time 
the  besieged  boldly  braved  the  attack, 
but  being  greatly  worsted,  they  at  length 
called  out  to  the  assailants,  **  If  you  do 
not  instantly  raise  the  siege,  wc  will 
shoot  Prince  Edward  to  you  from  the 
mangonel !"  This  murderous  purpose  of 
his  captivators  so  alarmed  toe  Prince, 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  address 
his  friends,  and  mounting  the  wall, 
begged  of  them,  for  his  very  life's  sake, 
to  desist  and  retire,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did,  but  with  great  vexation,  as 
they  hud  made  sure  of  victory. 

Unsuccessful  in  this  effort,  the  Queen 
found  a  woman  whose  wit  accomplished 
what  manly  valour  had  failed  to  effect. 
The  wife  of  Lord  Mortimer  sent  through 
a  third  party  a  swift  steed  to  Edward, 


with  secret  instructions  to  make  his 
cape.  Accordingly,  having  feigned  ill- 
ness, Edward  obtained  permission  to 
take  the  air  on  horseback  without  the 
walls  of  Hereford.  Attended  by  his 
keepers,  he  rode  to  Widmarsh,  and 
passed  the  afternoon  in  riding  races  and 
other  sports.  At  eventide  a  horseman 
appeared  on  Tulington  Hill,  waving  his 
cap.  The  prince  knew  the  signal, 
mounted  the  steed  presented  to  him  by 
Lady  Mortimer,  ana  galloped  off  at  full 
speed,  shouting,  '^ifoa,  fellows!  com- 
mend me  to  m^  sire,  the  King ;  say  I  go 
to  fight  for  his  liberty  and  rights,  and 
to  bow  to  the  dust  the  usurper  Leices- 
ter!" 

The  keepers  followed  in  all  haste,  but 
the  Prince's  horse  outdistanced  theirs, 
and  soon  Mortimer,  with  a  band  of 
armed  followers,  issued  from  a  copse, 
received  Edward  with  acclamations  of 
triumph,  and  conducted  him  safely  to 
his  castle  of  Wigmore,  where 

'*  There  was  J07  and  bliss  enoogh  when  he 
came  thither, 
To  the  lady  of  that  castle,  Dame  Maod  de 
Mortimer." 

Meanwhile,  Eleanora  collected  together 
a  powerful  army  at  Damme,  in  Fhmdcrs, 
"which,"  says  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, "  was  commanded  by  so  many  dukes 
and  earls  as  seemed  incredible,  and  those 
who  knew  the  number  and  strength  of 
that  army,  affirmed  that  if  they  had  once 
landed  they  would  certainly  nave  sub- 
dued the  whole  kingdom.  But  God  in 
his  mercy  ordered  it  otherwise;"  for 
whilst  the  Queen  and  her  foreign  forces 
were  detained  by  adverse  winds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damme,  Leicester  was  slain, 
and  his  power  crushed  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Eversham,  won  by  her  brave 
son,  Prince  Edward. 

During  his  captivity,  Henry  wrote  se- 
veral letters  to  Eleanora,  assuring  her  of 
his  happiness  and  well-bein^,  and  de- 
siring ner  not  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  matters,  and  exhorting  h«r 
to  prevent  her  heir  from  opposing  the 
baronial  party  against  his  will.  These 
letters,  eridently  dictated  by  the  ambi- 
tious Leicester,  did  not  deceive  the  af- 
fectionate Queen.  Like  a  food  and 
true  wife,  she,  in  this  hour  of  trouble, 
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left  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  the  li- 
beration of  her  royal  partner.  By  her 
earnest  request,  the  Pope  sent  Cardinal 
Guido  to  Lngland  with  buUs  in  fayour 
of  Henry ;  and  although  a  fear  of  assas- 
sination if  ho  crossed  the  sea  detained 
Guido  at  Boulogne,  he  tht-ro  served  the 
Queen  by  solemnly  excommunicating  the 
Kin^s  opponents. 

-Although  Leicester  was  actuated  solely 
by  motives  of  selfish  ambition  in  his  un- 
constitutional doin^,  the  nation  gave 
him  credit  for  high  disinterested  honour, 
and  believed  to  the  full  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  his  pretensions.  After  the  nun- 
cio had  excommuuicated  him,  preachers 
made  his  virtues  the  theme  of  their  ser- 
mons, and  luudly  proclaimed  him  the 
unflincliing  friend  of  the  poor,  the  re- 
former of  abuses,  and  the  avenger  of 
the  church.  Ilis  fall,  however,  was 
most  rapid  and  complete.  After  having 
surprised  and  routed  the  army  com- 
manded by  his  son,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Prince  Edward,  aided  by  Mortimer  and 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  alliance,  marched  against  Lei- 
cester with  such  haste,  that  the  barons 
mistook  the  royalists  for  Simon's  de- 
feated army.  On  discovering  the  mis- 
tidte,  Leicester  exclaimed,  '*The  Lord 
have  mercy  on  our  souls !  for  our  bodies 
are  Prince  Edward's."  ^ 

After,  according  to  his  custom,  offer- 
ing up  prayers  for  victory,  and  receiving 
the  Sacrament,  Leicester  commenced  the 
engagement  by  endeavouring  to  force 
his  way  through  a  division  of  the  royal- 
ists, occupying  a  hill  commanding  the 
road  between  Evesham  and  Kenilworth. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt,  and  surrounded 
and  overborne  by  numbers,  he  drew  up 
his  men  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  oppose  the 
enemy  on  every  side.  Fearing  to  let  the 
King  out  of  his  sight,  he  exposed  him  to 
the  murderous  weapons  of  his  own  friends 
in  the  front  of  the  battle.  The  terrified 
Henry  was  slightly  wounded,  and  as 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  would  doubtless 
have  been  killed,  had  he  not  cried  out, 
"  Slay  me  not !  I  am  Uenry  of  Win- 
chester, your  Kinel"  Prince  Edward 
knew  the  yoice  of  his  father,  flew  to  his 
rescue,  and  led  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Leicester's  horse  was 


killed  under  him,  and  as  he  Tahantly 
fouffht  on  foot,  he  demanded  of  his  foei, 
^*  If  they  gave  quarter  ?" 

**  Not  to  tn^^tors,"  replied  a  voice. 

'^  Then  your  yictory  shall  be  dearly 
purchased,"  rejoined  the  haughty  raiL 

Henry  de  Montfort,  his  tldi-st  son, 
after  fighting  bravely  by  hia  side,  at 
length  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  and  the  body 
of  the  son  was  soon  coYered  by  that  of 
the  father.  This  engagement,  Known  u 
the  Ikttle  of  Eyesham,  was  fought  on 
the  fourth  of  August,  1265,  scarcely  fif- 
teen months  aft^r  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  Henry  at  Lewes.  Whilst  the  work  <^ 
carnage  was  ra^n?,  a  singular  i^rlmpM 
overshadowed  the  battle-field.  *'  This," 
says  Eobert  of  Gloucester,  *<  I  saw,  and 
1  was  sore  afraid."  The  yictory  ob- 
tained by  the  royalists  was  complete,  hot 
sanguinary.  Of  Leicester's  friends,  neaily 
all  the  barons  and  knights  were  slain. 
The  mangled  remains  of  Leicester  were 
found  on  the  battle-field,  and  by  the 
King's  orders  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Evesham. 

By  this  yictory  the  royal  reins  wero 
replaced  in  the  hands  of  Henry.  The 
b£u:ons,  relinquishing  their  cause  ss 
hopeless,  spontaneously  liberated  their 
pnsoncrs,  and  endeavoured,  by  eveiy 
means  in  their  power,  to  conciliate  the 
King.  Henry,  however,  with  all  his 
faults  and  weaknesses,  was  tender  of 
human  life.  Ecmcmbcring  that  mercy 
is  the  noblest  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
he  satisfied  his  vengeance  by  fines  and 
confiscations,  the  triumph  ocing  un- 
marked by  the  shedding  of  a  single  drqp 
of  human  blood. 

Neither  did  Eleanora  take  a  deadly 
vengeanccagainstoneofherfoes.  Heniy, 
however,  maide  the  Londoners  pay  a  good 
price  for  the  pelting  they  haa  bestowed 
on  her  at  London  Brid^.  Calling  a  par- 
liament together  of  his  own  partisans* 
he,  through  this  assembly,  deprira 
London  of  its  ancient  charters,  took  awiT 
its  posts  and  chains,  and  after  oompef- 
ling  the  mayor  and  the  leading  dtiieiM 
to  sign  the  instruments  of  their  own  de- 
gradation, subjected  them  to  rigorou 
confinement  till  the  enoimons  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  marks  was  paid  for 
their  ransom,  when  he  restored  the  dtip 
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leBi  to  mvl  ftTOOT,  and  granted  them  > 
ofanter  of  lemusion,  acqaittanee,  ud 
feqpwncM  for  theu  crimn  and  mude- 
■uanon  agiimt  the  Queen,  himself,  big 
Mm  Kdwi^,  Bod  hit  bratfacr,  th«  King 
ofOifl  Romuu. 

None  of  thii  heaTj  fine  went  into  tho 
Eii^*  exeheqiier,  the  whole  of  it  being 
pai^  by  the  Queen's  deeire,  to  certain 
penom  on  the  continent,  who  had  sup- 
plied her  need  during  her  exile  from 
E^lutd.  Aa  to  the  King,  his  obliging 
pcrUament,  locUess  of  the  eousequences, 
eonflacabid  the  estates  of  the  rebel  bo- 
rons, and  granted  tbem  to  him  for  his 
own  nae.  The  harreat  was  a  rich  one ; 
but  the  b^^aied  bftrons  baTing  nothing 
bat  their  hyes  to  lose,  and  urged  b; 
want  or  prompted  bj  rerenge,  again  re- 
■nted  to  llie  swotd,  under  the  ^encral- 
■hip  of  Leieeotar'i  mined  heir,  Simoo  de 


Thia  rebellion  was,  howerer,  greatlj 
dieeked  ia  its  uprising  bj  the  amral  of 
tbe  Qoeen,  in  October,  1266,  quicU; 
followed  bj  that  of  the  Pope's  legate, 
Cudiual  Ottoboui,  who  immediately  on 
landing,  solemnl;  excommunicated  Lei- 
oester  and  all  his  adherents,  both  dead 
and  atire.  '■  Tbe  Queen  and  Ottoboni 
together  made  a  great  cursing,"  said  the 
democratic   chronicler   of   ue  period  i 
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"  thej  anathematiied  onr  obampion  of 
diil  and  religious  libertj,  and  hurled 
the  Ihondcn  of  the  Vatican  against  tba 
of  his  iost  and  holy  came." 
1267, Prince  Edvard  marched 
agaiUHi  j^'icestor's  powerful  adherent, 
Adam  Gordon,  the  most  athletic  man  of 
the  age,  Kncountcring  the  outlaws  at 
Alton  Wood,  in  Uuckragbanishire,  the 
Prince  nnhoreed  and  conqoeicd  their 
leader  in  a  penonal  encounter.  Then 
haying,  in  reward  for  bis  valour,  granted 
Gordon  his  life,  the  Prince  conveyed  bin 
before  the  Queen  at  the  palace  of  Guild- 
ford, who  took  compassion  on  him,  aad 
preyailcd  on  the  king  to  grant  him  hit 

In  December,  when  nearly  all  the  re- 
bellious barons  had,  by  persuasion  or 
force,  been  reduced  to  loyal  subjcctioa, 
tbe  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  without  the 
talents,  aspired  to  the  fomo  and  power 
of  his  predecessor,  Leicester,  mMenly 
marched  with  a  considerable  aitaj  to 
London,  which  he  entered  without  op* 

Cition.  The  malcontent  citizens  joined 
standard,  end  took  possession  of  the 
Tower,  the  rof  al  palace  at  Westminster, 
and  other  buildings,  breaking  and  de- 
stroying every  thing  they  could  not  steal, 
und  either  killing  or  drowning  in  tbe 
Thames  all  those  they  Euspccted. 
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$  K  the  fourteenth  of  Oc- 
;  tober,  St.  Edward's 
i  Day,  laea.Westmin- 
/  ster  Abbey,  whii^h 
bad  taken  upwards 
1  of  forty  yeari  in  re- 
(  building,  y/BA  conse- 
'  crated  with  great 
I,  alter  wbich  the  renuuns  of  the 
Dd  EdwKdtiie  Confessor  were  borne 


by  Henry  and  his  brother,  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  assisted  by  his  two  sons, 
Edward  and  Edmund,  in  solemn  proccs- 
eion  and  in  view  of  the  whole  cburuh, 
and  deposited  in  the  spkndid  shrine  con- 
structed for  their  reception  by  IHctro 
Cavalini,  in  that  chapel  which  still  bears 
the  Confessor's  name.  Eleanora  offered 
a  beaatiful  silver  imago  of  the  Virgin, 
and  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  at  ths 
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•hrine,  whilst  Henry  presented  rich  silken 
rohcs  to  the  choristers,  and  gaye  full 
credence  to  a  tale,  which  declared  that 
devils  had  been  cast  out  of  two  men 
the  iustunt  the  Confessor's  coffin  was 
raisid. 

Peace  and  order  wore  scarcely  restored 
to  the  eonntry,  when  Piince  Edward, 
followed  by  the  Earls  "Warwick  and 
Pembroke,  and  other  adventurous  and 
turbulent  spirits,  undertook  a  crusade  to 
the  Holy  liiind.  j-'dward,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  his  brother  Edmund, 
proceeded  to  l^alestine  at  the  close  of  tlie 
year  1270.  Previous  to  his  dejwirture, 
rrinre  Edmund  married  the  fair  Ave- 
line,  heiress  of  "William  Fortibus,  Earl 
of  Albemarle.  Avelinc  died  before  the 
return  of  her  husband.  She  had  been 
a  wife  but  a  few  months,  when  a  painful 
disease  closed  her  eyes  in  death.  Her 
remains  were  interred  with  solemn  ob- 
sequies close  to  the  altar  in  Westminster 
Amiey,  where  a  stately  tomb  and  her 
effigy  were  erected  to  her  memory. 

In  1270,  Eleanora,  by  the  death  of 
her  uncle,  Peter  of  Savoy,  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  honour  of  Richmond, 
which  she  forthwith  resigned  to  her  son- 
in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lrittanv,  retaining 
only  a  small  annuity  of  £fty  marks. 
This  same  year  the  Pope,  in  considera- 
tion of  her  having  but  just  emerged  from 
a  sea  of  troubles,  confirmed  to  her  use 
the  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  subsequent  year, 
his  Holiness  assigned  to  her  some  broad 
lands  in  France.  The  valuable  jewels 
which  Eleanora  had  pledged  in  Paris, 
were  redeemed  in  1272,  and  conveyed 
to  England  by  the  Queen's  express 
desire. 

Put  the  death  of  the  more  weak  than 
brave  monarch,  Henry,  was  now  at 
hand.  The  loss  of  his  brother,  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  who  died  of  pa- 
ralysis at  Perkhamstead,  on  the  second 
of  April,  1272,  preyed  upon  his  mind, 
and  hastened  the  dissolution  of  his  de- 
caying constitution.  Whilst  returning 
from  r^orwich,  where  he  had  been  in 
person  to  quell  a  riot,  occasioned  by  a  quar- 
rel between  the  citizens  and  monks,  in 
which  thecathedraland  monastery  adjoin- 
ing were  redooed  to  aahei  b j  the  towns- 


people, he  WM  seised  witih  an  alamring 
illness  at  Bnry  8t.  Edmnnd's,  whence, 
although  leriously  sick,  he  proceeded  hr 
short  stages  to  London.  A  message  hid 
been  dispatched  some  time  previously, 
urging  Edward  to  immediately  letura 
but  ere  that  Prince  reached  Enghmd, 
the  Kin^  had  ceased  to  breathe.  On 
finding  himself  at  death's  door,  Hemy 
summoned  the  Earl  of  Gloneester 
into  his  presence,  and  made  him  sweir 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country 
during  the  absence  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  Prince  Edward;  when,  after  con- 
fessing his  sins  and  receiring  spiritual 
comfort,  he  expired  at  "Westminster, 
surrounded  by  tht*  most  exalted  prelates 
and  barons  of  the  land,  on  the  night  of 
the  sixteenth  of  November,  1272,  m  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifty-seventh  of  his  reign. 

By  his  will,  which  he  made  in  the  year 
1253,  prior  to  embarking  for  Gascony, 
he  left  no  pecuniary  bequests  of  import- 
ance. He  evinced  his  afiTection  for 
Eleanora,  and  the  confidence  he  reposed 
in  her,  by  naming  her  as  the  gaardian  of 
his  children  and  of  his  kingdom  and 
lands,  till  they  were  of  age.  A  gold 
cross,  a  silver  image  of  the  Viigin,  and 
a  white  embroidered  ycstmcnt,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  abbey  church  at  West- 
minster ;  whilst  to  his  son,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, he  left  another  gold  cross,  a  highly 
finished  golden  ima^e  of  the  Virgin,  and 
a  vestment  richly  adorned  with  predons 
stones. 

In  compliance  with  this  will,  Heanora 
caused  the  council  to  assemble  at  the 
New  Temple,  on  the  twentieth  of  No- 
vember, the  feast  of  King  Edmund  the 
Martyr,  where,  by  her  desire  and  con- 
sent, Robert  Kilwardby,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
other  peers  and  prelates,  proclaimed 
Prince  Edward  King  of  Ji^i^imd,  Lord 
of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  by 
the  style  of  Edward  the  First. 

King  Henry's  remains,  arrayed  ii 
royal  apparel,  were,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  express  desire,  placed  in  the 
yery  coflin  which  had  formerly  oontaiiied 
those  of  Edward  the  Coniessor,  and 
buried  near  the  shrine  of  that  sainted 
king  im  Westminster  Abbey.    The  care 
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•ad  ezpeimefl  of  the  magnifieent  Amend 
were,  by  the  Queen's  consent,  borne  by 
tile  Knights  Templars.  Ere  the  body  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  the  assembled 
BoUes  advanced  one  by  one,  and  placing 
their  hands  npon  it,  swore  fradty  to 
Prince  Edward.  Shortly  after  his  bu- 
rial, an  imposing  altar  tomb,  with  his 
efligy  in  brass,  was  erected  to  his  me- 
morr.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  inscription  on  this  tomb : 

"BeoMih  are  interred 

The  clay-cold  remains 
Of  Henry  the  Third. 

Whilom  England'e  Ring, 
Who  upreared  this  churcl^ 

And  who  was  indeed 
A  friend  to  the  poor, 

And  all  such  as  need. 
God  grant  that  his  bones 

Beet  in  peace  below, 
That  his  soul  to  the  saints 

In  heaven  go." 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
the  na^n  ^w  more  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  prospenty  than  it  hiui  done  in  the 
preceding  century.  Literature  pro- 
gressed, the  arts  advanced,  and  trade 
and  commerce  were  invigorated  by  wise 
and  salutary  enactments.  The  numer- 
ous English  merchant  ships  trading  with 
nearly  every  port  from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  were  increased  in 
number  and  improved  in  build.  Acts 
were  passed  tu  advance  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  community,  and  add  to  the 
security  of  life  and  property.  Every 
yillage  was  guarded  between  sundown 
and  sunrise  by  from  four  to  six  stout, 
well-armed  men,  between  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  and  Ascension.  Eoroughs 
were  ^^narded  by  companies  of  twelve, 
and  cities  by  six  at  each  gate.  Strangers 
attempting  to  enter  after  the  watch  was 
set  were  arrested  and  confined  till  the 
next  morning.  If  a  travelling  merchant 
counted  his  money  in  the  sight  of  the 
mayor  or  bailiff  before  leaving  a  town, 
ana  was  afterwards  robbed,  he  could  de- 
mand the  reimbursement  of  his  loss 
from  the  town,  and  he  might  require  the 
mayor  or  bailiff  to  fumisn  him  with  a 
guard  to  shield  him  from  the  attacks  of 
banditti. 

The  clergy  endeavoured  to  legitimatize 
bastard  children,  but  the  barons  and 


earls,  after  solemn  consultation,  returned 
the  oft-applauded  answer,  **  We  will  not 
change  the  old  and  approved  laws  of 
England."  Although  the  clergy  foiled 
in  uiis  instance,  they  had  previously  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  abolition  of 
trial  by  water  and  fire  ordeal,  and  in  its 
stead  the  question  of  fact  was  determined 
by  an  inquest  of  jurors,  as  in  civil  cases. 
Hence  arose  the  establishment  of  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  cases. 

The  privileges  of  many  of  the  chief 
towns  were  confirmed,  or  extended  by 
charter.  London,  notwithstanding  her 
heavy  fines,  advanced  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Many  of  the  nobles  and  pre- 
lates erected  handsome  commocuous 
stone  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster,  and  other  suburban  dis- 
tricts. The  wealthy  drapers  of  Candle- 
wick,  the  enterprising  mercers  of  West- 
cheap,  and  the  renowned  wine-merchants 
estabUshed  on  the  Vintry  quay,  resided  in 
tall  stone  mansions,  and  m  almost  princely 
state,  whilst  even  the  Jews,  mercilessly 
mulcted  and  persecuted  as  they  had 
been,  built  an  elegant  synagogue,  and 
many  neat  and  convenient  houses  in  Old 
Jewry,  the  district  especially  assigned  to 
them. 

In  this  reign,  water  was  first  conveyed 
to  London  in  leaden  pipes.  It  took 
nearly  fifty  years  to  lay  down  these 
pipes,  which  extended  from  Tyburn  to 
the  conduit  in  Westcheap,  and  were 
six  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  operations 
being  commenced  in  1237,  and  not  com- 
pleted till  1 285.  About  the  same  period 
the  London  night-watch,  so  long  the 
pride  and  boast  of  the  citizens,  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  Dowager  Queen  was  present  at 
the  coronation  of  her  son.  King  Edward, 
bat  the  festivities  on  that  occasion  were 
scarcely  concluded,  when  she  received  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  her 
two  surviving  daughters,  Margaret, 
Queen  of  the  Scots,  and  Beatrice, 
Duchess  of  Brittany.  Ever  since  the 
imprisonment  she  simered  in  her  child- 
hood, Margaret's  health  had  been  deli- 
cate. On  returning  from  the  coronation 
of  her  brother,  the  King  of  England, 
she  sunk  into  a  rapid  decline,  of  which 
bhe  died  at  Cupar  Castle,  in  Fife  county, 
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on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1276. 
Her  remains  were  ccremoniouisly  in* 
terred  in  Dumfemline  church,  near  to 
those  of  Einp^  David  of  Scotland.  Bea^ 
trice,  who,  with  her  sister,  had  been  pre- 
B(  nt  at  Kin;^  Edward's  coronation,  nad 
scarcely  reached  Brittany,  when  death 
put  a  period  to  her  existence.  She  died 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1275, 
in  the  thirty-tirst  year  of  her  age,  and 
in  compliance  with  her  desire,  her  re- 
mains were  brought  to  England,  and 
buried  in  Christ's  church  at  Newgate, 
London.  licr  heart  was  taken  out, 
and  deposited  by  her  deeply  dejected 
husband  in  the  Abbey  of  FontcTraud. 
.  From  this  penod,  Eleanora  appears 
to  have  retiretf  from  public  life.  She 
resided  at  Guildford,  Walthara,  and  other 
places  till  1280,  when  she  retired  to  Am- 
oresbury,  where  she  took  the  veil  in 
1284,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  in 
1287.  Previous  to  taking  the  veil,  she 
obtained  permission  from  the  Pope  to 
retain  her  valuable  dower  as  Queen  Dow- 
ager of  England. 

From  King  Edward  she  received  all 
the  attention  of  an  affectionate  son. 
He  paid  her  frequent  visits,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  going  to  France  on  a 
firiendly  visit  to  the  French  King,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Canterbury  on  his 
journey,  he,  on  hearing  she  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  an  alarming  ill- 
ness, desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  has- 
tened to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  by  all 
the  aid  and  comfort  his  presence  could 
afford. 

Eleanora's  uncle,  Philip,  Count  of  Sa- 
voy, who  died  childless,  named  her  and 
her  son.  King  Edward,  his  executors,  to 
nominate  his  successor,  and  divide  his 
personal  effects  between  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  When  Philip  died,  Elea- 
nora and  King  Edward  chose  Ama- 
dous, son  of  Thomas  of  Savoy,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Eleanora  of  Provence,  afler  devoting 
the  closing  years  of  her  life  to  devotion 
and  charity,  breathed  her  last  about  Mid- 
summer, 1291,  nineteen  years  after  the 
death  of  her  royal  lord,  Henry  the  Third. 
When  Kine  Edward,  who  was  then  in 
the  north  &hting  the  Scotch,  returned 
to  Fiiigland,  he  went  to  Ambresbury, 


where  he  arraiiged  the  impoeing  obie- 
qnice,  and  with  a  sorrowing  heart  su- 
perintended  the  intombinig  of  his  motha 
in  the  church  of  AmbresDury  nunneiy, 
on  the  second  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber. Edward  had  the  heart  of  his  mo- 
ther enclosed  in  a  f  olden  case,  carried  to 
London,  and  buried  with  becoming  so- 
lemnity in  the  church  of  the  i'rian 
Minors,  now  known  as  the  Miaorie& 
Leland  asserts  she  was  interred  in  the 
Monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars,  whilst 
other  authors  name  Westminster  Abbey 
as  her  last  home  ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  these  writers  are  mistaken, 
as  Ambresbury  is  named  as  her  burial 
place  in  the  chronicle  of  Dunstable, 
and  by  other  contemporary  authori- 
ties. 

Few  Queens  of  England  were  more 
detested  by  their  subjects  than  Eleanora 
of  Provence.  Her  partiality  to  her  fo- 
reign relations,  and  her  desire  to  enrich 
the  kindred  and  friends  of  herself  and 
her  feeble-minded  husband,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation  at  large,  engendered 
and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy, 
the  barons,  and  the  people,  a  contempt 
towards  her  which  soon  grew  into  hatred. 
But  although  not  a  perfect  model  of 
queenly  perfection,  her  vices  were  neither 
great  nor  many,  and  her  unpopularity 
may  be  attributed  more  to  the  unsettled 
times  in  which  she  lived,  and  to  the  un- 
fitness of  herself  and  her  beloved  hus- 
band to  fill  the  station  of  royalty,  than 
to  any  real  atrocity  or  baseness  of  cha- 
racter. Tradition  has  impugned  her 
conjugal  fidelity.  In  an  ancient  ballad, 
which  represents  her  on  a  sick  bed,  con- 
fessing to  her  husband,  disguised  as  a 
friar  of  France,  she  is  made  to  declare 
that  the  most  beloved  of  her  offspring 
were  the  children  of  the  Earl  Marshu 
and  other  nobles.  These  black  imputa- 
tions, cast  against  the  character  of  the 
Queen,  are,  however,  without  founda- 
tion, and  doubtless  originated  in  the  de- 
testation in  which  she  was  held  by  the 
nation  at  large. 

llie  first  instance  of  a  Poet  Laureate 
is  met  with  in  this  reign,  in  the  person 
of  Master  Henry,  the  vcrsificator,  whoie 
appointment  was  probably  procured  by 
Eleanora.    About  the  year  1240,  another 
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poet,  known  as  Bibald  the  Bhjmer,  who, 
it  appears,  was  also  a  knight  and  a  gen- 
tleman, went  mad,  and  stealing  into  the 
King^s  bed-ehamber,  secretea  himself 
beneath  the  bed,  amongst  the  rushes,  till 
midnight.  Fortunate  it  was  for  Henry 
that  he  passed  that  night  in  the  Queen's 
ehamber,  as  Bibald  rose  up  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  stabbed  the  bed  in  seyeral 
plaeesi  and  finding  his  Tictim  absent, 


roared  out,  "Where  is  he  who  has 
robbed  me  of  my  crown  ?  the  usurper 
Henry  !  Tear  out  his  heart !  kill  hinoL 
lads!  kill  him!"  The  noise  disturbed 
the  rojral  household,  Bibald  was  seized, 
and  for  the  offence  executed  at  CoTen- 
try,  and  drawn  asunder  by  horses. 
From  the  name  of  this  rhyming  lunatic, 
the  expression  of  ribald  rhymes  was 
probably  derived 
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undi  threaten  toil 


fllES  King  Ilcnrr 
i;  the  Third,  fayourrf 
I  by  more  than  hii 
[  ordLniirr  gond  for 
1  timi  had  qucUud  the 
'j  nbillioninGHaconj, 
'  -n  WA,  ho,  to  SI- 
I  ncp  SI  mc  obsolete 
claims  which  AlphoDsu  the  Tinth  king 
of  Coatilp,  laid  to  that  pronnie  rcBohcd 
on  a  matnmoQial  alliance  botwcon  lie 
onora  of  Castilo,  Alphonso  >  half  suter, 
and  hin  own  hoir.  l4incc  Edward. 

Aa  t1ie  Cul^tian  monarch  had  rap- 
parted  the  rehcUious  Uuscons,  and 
agreed,  in  the  event  of  aucccsa,  to  accept 
them  a«  hia  liegea,  Ilenrj;  wae  deBirous 
to  bring  about  the  marriuge  with  all 
ipeed  and  privacy.    He  accordingly  dc- 

Z itched  from  Ilourdeaiii,  aa  ambassa- 
n  to  tlie  Caatilian  comt,  hia  qiccial . 


chaplain,  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  utdhk  M- 
crctory,  John  Manael.  These  diacmt 
pcraonogea,  on  making  known  llie  ob- 
ject of  their  mission,  were  honooiaUy 
received  by  Alphonso,  who  Bent  then 
hock  with  letters  patent,  aealed  with  the 
l^lden  seal,  containing;  hia  approTal  of 
the  miitch,  his  rfnunciatton  of  all  elaiM 
or  title  to  Gascon^,  hia  coiuuel  that 
IIcDry  would  be  kind  and  gentle  ■■  • 
Itmb  to  hia  aubjccts,  and  fierce  and  Mngt 
aa  a  lion  to  hia  enemiea,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, a  atipnliition  that,  if  the  propoied 
msTiiare  was  not  aolemnized  1^,  it  tha 
latiat,  five  weeks  before  Hidnelmai  dn, 
12J4,  the  contract  shonld  ba  invalid. 
This  stipulation  was  inserted  to  prevent 
the  ill-convenience  sotTcred  hj'  the  biide'i 
mother  and  grandmother,  to  balh  at 
whom  Eoglish  Princts  had  broken  thdi 
long-jd«d^  troth-plighlB. 
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Eleanora  of  Castile,  the  first  consort 
of  oar  first  Edward,  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  and  Joanna,  Countess 
of  Ponthieu — ^that  lady  with  whom  Henry 
the  Third  had  so  heartlessly  broken  his 
marriiufe  engagement  Ponthieu  and 
Anmerte  descended  to  the  Countess  Jo- 
anna from  her  mother,  Alice  of  France, 
whose  betrothment  with  the  lion-hearted 
King,  Bichard  the  First,  led  to  an  Eu- 
ropean war. 

The  marriage  preliminaries  being  set- 
tled. Prince  Edward,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  the  Queen  of  England,  set  out 
from  Bourdeaux,  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  reaching  Burgos  in  safety,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Infanta,  Meanora,  with  great 
pomp  and  rejoicing,  in  August,  1254. 
At  the  period  of  their  marriage,  the  heir 
of  England  was  just  fifteen,  and  his  girl- 
ie bnde  about  three  years  younger.  The 
marriage  festlTal  was  graced  by  the 
leading  nobles  of  Spain,  and  Kin^  Al- 
plionso  celebrated  the  occasion  by  ^ving 
a  tournament,  at  which  he  Imightea 
Prince  Edward. 

The  marriage  rejoicings  ended,  Ed- 
ward, accompanied  by  his  bride  and  his 
mother,  returned  to  Bourdeaux,  where 
Kin^  Henry  received  them  with  ioyous 
feasting  and  pageantry,  and  settlea  on 
his  heir  Gascony,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
the  towns  of  iBristol,  Stamford,  and 
Grantham. 

From  Bourdeaux  the  young  Donna 
Eleanora  was  conducted  by  her  husband 
and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  England  through  France,  on 
their  route  to  Britain.  At  Paris,  King 
Henry  the  Third  presided  at  the  *^  feast 
of  kings,*'  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
memoirs.  On  this  and  the  other  festi- 
yals  which  he  gaye  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughtei -in-law,  Eleanora, 
he  expended  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  marks,  which  so  an- 
noyed his  English  nobles,  that  one  of 
them  censured  his  prodigality,  when  he 
answered  with  a  penitent  voice : 

**  Oh,  for  the  head  of  God !  say  no 
more  of  it,  lest  the  very  relation  thereof 
should  make  men  stand  amazed,  and 
cuTbe  the  hour  that  gave  birth  to  royalty !" 

On  landing  in  ^gland,  Eleanora  was 


welcomed  with  great  feasting  and  re- 

C'  ing.  The  moat  magnificent  of  these 
quets  was  given  by  King  Henry's 
secretary,  John  Manscl,  to  the  royal  fa- 
milies of  England  and  Scotland,  whose 
noble  retinues  were  so  numerous,  that 
John  Mansel's  house,  at  Tothill  Fields, 
Westminster,  was  crowded  with  royal 
and  distinguished  personages,  whilst 
hundreds  were  lodged  in  tents  and  booths 
erected  for  the  occasion. 

Edward,  by  the  sanction  of  his  fii- 
ther,  dowered  his  bride  with  the  towns 
of  Stamford  and  Grantham,  the  castle 
and  village  of  Tickhill,  and  the  village 
of  Peak,  with  an  understanding  that  the 
dower  should  be  proportionatriy  in- 
creased when  she  became  Queen. 

For  several  years  subsequent  to  her 
marriage,  we  find  no  important  notice  of 
Eleanora  of  Castile.  Probably  she  spent 
much  of  her  time  with  her  mother-in- 
law,  Eleanora  of  Provence;  althoug||h 
she  appears  to  have  had  a  private  resi- 
dence, as,  shortly  after  her  marriage, 
Henry  the  Third  ordered  apartments  to 
be  fitted  up  for  her  in  the  castle  of 
Guildford,  with  glass  windows,  a  dais,  a 
chimney,  a  war£obe,  and  an  adjoining 
oriel. 

In  1260,  Eleanora  accompanied  her 
lord.  Prince  Edward,  when  he  proceeded, 
along  with  John  of  Brittany  and  other 
illustrious  nobles,  to  display  nis  chivalric 
skill  at  a  tournament,  held  at  Paris,  in 
honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  French 
King's  youngest  son,  Kobert  of  Artois, 
with  Araicia  Do  Courtenay.  Whilst 
tilting  at  this  tournament  Prince  Ed- 
ward heard  of  the  violent  dissensions 
which  had  burst  forth  between  his  fa- 
ther and  the  English  barons ;  and  be- 
lieving that  his  presence  mi?ht  possibly 
avert  a  civil  war,  he  and  his  faithful 
consort  hastily  recrossed  the  channel,  in 
the  spring  of  1261.  On  reaching  Eng- 
land, Eleanora  of  Castile  took  up  her 
residence  with  her  mother-in-law,  the 
Eni^lish  Queen,  at  Windsor  Castle, 
which  Prince  Edward  had  strongly  gar- 
risoned with  foreign  troops,  and  where, 
a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival — the  pre- 
cise date  is  not  known — she  was  acli- 
vered  of  her  eldest-bom — a  Princess- 
christened  after  herself,  Eleanora. 
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VThcn.  TTcnry  the  Third  and  Prince 
Edward  were  taken  prisoners  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  fought  on  the  fonrteenth 
of  May,  1264,  Kleanora  of  Castile  re- 
sided at  Windsor  ('astlc;  but  as  that 
fortress  hsul  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
ambitious  I^'iccHtcr,  she,  by  tlic  desire  of 
King  ll<nry,  removrd  with  her  offspring 
from  thence  tu  the  Palace  at  Westmin- 
bU,t,  when;  she  remained  till  the  victory 
of  Kvesham  r(;stored  the  royal  family  of 
Kngland  to  their  former  dignity,  wnen 
she  returned  to  Windsor  Custlo,  and,  in 
July,  12G0,  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  son, 
John. 

Peace  being  restored  to  the  kingdom, 
Prince- Ktlwurd.  who  was  ever  forward 
at  a  tilting  match,  led  the  life  of  a  knight 
errant,  wandering  from  county  to  county 
to  display  )iis  chivulric  powers  and  skill 
At  the  numerous  tournaments  given  by 
the  English  banms.  lie,  however,  was 
soon  induced  to  exchange  the  gay  trap- 
pings of  the  toumav-tilter  for  the  cross 
of  the  Crusader.  Ilopeless  as  was  the 
cause  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy 
Land  on  tlie  preaching  of  the  ninth  and 
last  crusade,  in  1268,  St.  Louis  of 
France,  this  heir  of  Kngland,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  royal  and  noble  line- 
age, answered  the  summons  of  the  Sovc- 
rciign  Pontiif,  and  i)roceeded  against  the 
l*ainim  in  Palestine.  Heing  impover- 
ished by  tile  j)roviou8  civil  wars,  Edward 
mortgag<;d  the  revenues  of  IJourdeaux  to 
th(;  French  King  for  tliirty  thousand 
marks,  whicli  are  set  down  in  his  agr(>e- 
ment  as  being  for  "  8liii)8,  horses,  provi- 
sions, our  passage,  and  all  other  matters 
which  this  our  expedition  against  the 
iufi<lelH  in  the  Holy  Land  may  require." 

Having  resolved  to  take  with  him  his 
loving  consort,  he  assigned  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  children,  the  care  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  event  of  King  Henry's 
death  during  his  absence,  to  his  uncle, 
Kichard,  King  of  the  liomans.  As  go- 
vernors of  his  castles,  and  protectors  of 
his  lands,  ho  named  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  Philip 
Basset. 

l*reviou»  to  Icaring  England,  Elea- 
nora,  accompanied  by  her  mother-in-law, 
the  Uuoon,  paid  a  Tint  to  the  most  ve- 


nerated  ahrinea  in  the  coantry.  To  fhit 
of  8t  Peter  she  gave  a  rich  altir-doth 
of  bandekin,  in  gratxtnde  for  the  reoo- 
very  of  her  childSren  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness ;  and,  on  her  return  to  Westmin- 
ster, the  barons  swore  fealty  to  lu^  in- 
fant son,  Prince  John,  as  snroessor  to 
the  English  crown,  should  Edwurd  die 
in  the  ensuing  crusade. 

The  friends  of  Eleanora  endeavoored 
in  vain  to  prevail  on  her  to  relinqnish 
the  idea  of  accompanying  her  hnslMmd 
on  his  hazardous  enterprise  to  the  death- 
doing  coasts  of  Asia. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  faithfhlPrineeM, 
'  *■  should  part  those  whom  God  hath  joined: 
besides,  the  road  to  heaven  is  as  short 
and  smooth  from  Palestine  as  from  Eng^ 
land,  and  I  should  little,  indeed,  deserve 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  brave  Prince  Ed- 
ward, did  I  desert  him  at  such  a  time." 

In  1268,  Eleanora's  second  son,  Prinn 
Hcnr)',  was  bom.  The  place  of  his  birth 
is  nowhere  recorded,  but  as,  at  that  pe- 
riod, Windsor  Castle  was  the  nnrseiy  of 
the  infant  hopes  of  England,  it  donbt- 
less  took  place  there. 

F^rly  in  1270,  Eleanora  embarked  for 
Bourdeaux,  where  she  superintended  the 
preparations  for  the  crusade.  About  a 
month  later,  Edward,  who  had  wisely 
tarried  in  England  to  distin^^h  his  de- 
parture by  acts  of  grace  and  popularity, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  joined  his 
consort  at  Bourdeaux,  whence  t^ej joor- 
neyed  together  to  Aigucs  Morte,  where 
the  Duke  of  Brittany,  Edward's  brothel^ 
in-law,  awaited  their  arrival  with  a 
powerful  i'reton  fleet.  Having  ananced 
with  St.  Louis  of  France,  in  theflnt 
onset,  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
the  Bey  of  Tunis,  who  had  refosed  to 
pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  King 
of  Sicily,  Edward  embarked  with  hiswus 
and  a  host  of  brave  warriorB  for  that 
coast,  in  May,  1270. 

On  reaching  Tunis,  Edward  and  Ele- 
anora found  that  St.  Louis  had  already 
arrived  there,  and  reduced  the  Moon  to 
subjection ;  they,  therefore,  retired  to 
Sicily,  to  spend  the  winter.  Here  they 
had  scarcely  landed,  when  they  reoeived 
the  moumml  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
St.  Louis,  by  a  deadly  epidemic  whidk 
had  broluoL  out  in  the  Froich  army,  and 
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raged  with  such  fury,  that  neither  age 
nor  rank  were  spared ;  and  Philip,  the 
French  King's  eldest  son,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  pestilence-smitten  warrior- 
host,  thought  only  of  returning  to  France 
— a  step  which  tiiey  took  wiui  all  pos- 
sible celerity. 

Whilst  in  Sicily,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  return  of  sprinjr,  Edward  receiyed  a 
message  from  his  father,  requesting  his 
^^sence  in  England,  which  the  Sicilian 
monarch  strenuously  advised  him  to 
obey,  declaring  that,  as  the  French  had 
returned,  his  army  was  tai  too  insig- 
nificant to  afford  really  serviceable  suc- 
eour  to  the  Christians  in  the  East.  But 
devotion  and  curiosity  overcame  duty 
and  interest,  and,  smitmg  his  breast,  Ed- 
ward vehemently  exclaimed : 

*'  By  the  douds  of  heaven !  though  all 
shoida  desert  me,  I  would  ^o  to  Jrtole- 
mais,  and  fight  the  infidels,  if  attended 
only  by  Fowen,  my  groom  V* 

Edward  and  Eleanora  landed  at  Acre 
in  April,  1271,  and  although  the  Prince 
mustered  an  army  of  only  about  a  thou- 
sand strong,  his  arrival  elated  the  Chris- 
tians, and  struck  terror  into  the  camp  of 
the  infidels,  who  expected  that  he  would 
equal  the  fame  of  that  renowned  hero, 
his  ereat  uncle,  the  *^  lion-hearted  Bich- 
ard.  Bondoca,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
who  had  already  prepared  to  assault  tne 
city,  retired  with  his  mulmicks  across 
the  desert  into  his  own  territory,  and  Ed- 
ward, having  reinforced  his  uttle  band 
with  about  six  thousand  Latin  chivalry, 
laid  siege  to  Nazareth,  totally  defeated 
the  garrison,  entered  the  city,  and  merci- 
lessly slaughtered  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  that  could  be  found  there. 

The  other  victories  obtained  by  Ed- 
ward during  his  sojourn  in  the  Holy 
Land  were  insignificant.  The  capture 
of  two  small  castles,  and  the  surpnse  of 
a  caravan,  are  alone  worthy  of  notice. 
But  although  he  failed  to  win  the  laurels 
of  a  conqueror,  the  treachery  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt  invested  him  with  the  glory 
of  a  martyr.  The  Emir  of  Joppa,  coun- 
selled to  the  course  by  Bondoca,  and 
under  a  pretence  of  embracing  Christi- 
anity, sent  a  messenger  with  friendly 
letters  and  costly  presents  to  the  Enelish 
heir.    This  messenger  was  one  of  the 


secret  society  known  as  Assassinf,  or 
agents  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountiun% 
a  Dody  of  fanatics,  pledged  by  solema 
oath,  at  all  hazards,  to  muroer  evenr 
person  doomed  to  death  by  the  tribunal 
of  their  blood-stained  band.  Having, 
by  frequent  friendly  visits,  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  English  I^nce,  tiiia 
crafty  envoy  arrived  on  the  Friday  in 
Whitsim  week  with  letters  and  prints 
from  the  Emir,  when  the  vigihmce  of 
the  guard  being  relaxed,  he  was  ^incau- 
tiously  permitted  to  enter  the  royal 
chamber,  where  Edward,  overcome  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  was  reposing  on 
his  couch,  bareheaded,  and  clad  onfy  in 
a  loose  mantle.  The  infidel  gave  the 
Prince  some  kindly-worded  letters  to 
read,  and  as  they  touched  upon  the 
Emir  of  Joppa's  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, the  conference  was  a  F^y&te  one, 
secrecy  being  imperative.  Whilst  Ed- 
ward was  reading  the  epistles,  the  assas- 
sin, pretending  to  search  his  belt  for 
another  letter,  watched  his  opportunity, 
suddenly  drew  forth  a  poisoned  dagger, 
and  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  the  heart 
of  the  Prince,  who,  perceiving  the  trea- 
chery, received  the  blow  on  his  arm, 
sprung  to  his  feet,  and  grappling  with 
the  assassin,  threw  him  on  the  ground, 
and  despatched  him  with  his  own  wea- 
pon, or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
dashed  out  his  brains  with  a  stool  that 
stood  by  the  couch-side.  The  Prince 
then  cedled  in  his  attendants,  and  or- 
dered them  to  hang  the  body,  with  a 
live  dog  tied  to  it,  over  the  wall  of  the 
city. 

The  wounds  on  Edward  being  several 
in  number,  and  inflicted  with  a  poisoned 
dagger,  threatened  to  be  mortal.  Mor- 
tification commenced,  a  skilful  English 
surgeon  was  consulted,  and  he  at  once  pro- 
nounced that  life  could  only  be  saved  by 
immediately  paring  away  the  sides  of 
the  wounds.  Eleanora,  who  was  pre- 
sent, on  hearing  her  husband  express 
his  determination  to  submit  himself  to 
the  surgeon's  knife,  lost  all  self-com- 
mand, and  bewailed  his  misfortune  with 
a  flood  of  hysterical  tears.  Edward, 
however,  cut  short  her  anguish  by  or- 
dering her  removal  from  the  room. 
Whilst   Prince  Edmund  and  John  do 
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Vc»sci  were  conveying  her  in  their  tmu 
fmm  the  apiirtment,  she  Bhriekcd  snd 
■tru^li'il  villi' 'ntly,  which  so  annoyed 
her  ))riit)HT-in-law,  I'nnce  Edmund, 
that  he  tuld  h«T,  in  ton«-H  of  anecr,  **  It 
wa:»  KttiT  that  >ht'  aIiouIJ  (Ty  her  eyes 
out  for  thi;  :iii<;ui'«ii  about  to  l>c  sulfi-rcd  | 
by  hiT  hu.ibautU  than  that  all  ilnj^Lind  | 
should  mourn  ftir  hi.s  d>.  ath."  | 

^Itliouprli  iifUrn  davs  afti'r  undiTgro- 
injr  tlie  iKiintiil  oim  rations,  hMward  was 
Huliiciintly  \v<  11  to  take  a  short  ride  on 
hi>rs4'ba('k.  it  was  only  tlirou^h  the  at- 
tcntiou  of  an  allV.'ctionatc  wife,  and  the 
aid  of  a  mbii'^t  constitution,  thftt  he  was 
restored  to  p<'rf«rt  health.  The  pleas- 
ing^ story  of  111  anora  liaving  on  this 
occiLSLou  sucked  the  i>oison  from  Ed- 
ward's wounds  is  without  foumlation, 
as  contemporary  chroniclers,  by  whom  the 
scene  has  been  minutely  detailed,  have 
mad*'  no  allusicm  to  it. 

Win  1st  yet  in  delicate  health.  Prince 
Edward  niad^  his  will.  Ilis  fellow- 
crusader,  J(»iiii  of  Ijrittany,  he  named 
as  guardian  to  his  children  and  to  their 
inherifciiice,  should  he  die  Ix'fore  they 
were  of  aj^e.  Jle  richly  dowered  Elea- 
nora,  and  nanu'd  her  "our  dearly  be- 
loved wifci."  but  he  neither  nominated 
her  as  guardian  to  the  realms,  nor  her 
children. 

Durini?  her  tarry  at  Aero,  Eleanora 
gave  birth  to  two  daujrhters.  One?  was 
born  in  1271,  of  whom  nothing  whatever 
is  known  excepting  that  she  was  born 
and  (lied.  The  otlu  r,  J(>auua  of  Acre,  was 
brought  into  the  world  in  the  spring  of 
1272. 

As  Edward's  army  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  sickness  and  desertion,  and  no 
other  crusaders  arrived  to  his  aid,  he 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Sultan  for 
tt!n  years,  Um  months,  ten  weeks,  and 
t<^n  days,  and  retumwl  to  Europe  with 
htmour.  At  Trapani  he  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  Home,  from 
(in»gory  the  Tenth,  that  Tope  who, 
with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Liege, 
liod  nttenihnd  >Mward  and  his  consort  in 
their  crusade,  but  wliom  the  Cardinals  at 
Viterbo  liad  rocJiUod  to  till  the  papal 
chair. 

Whilst  tlio  royal  pair  were  travelling 
throagh  Sicily,  whero  Edward  was  ro- 


eeived  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a 
champioii  of  the  Croaa,  they  rec^ved  the 
sorrowfiil  tidings,  that  their  promisiiig 
heir,  Prince  John,  who  had  just  entered 
his  seventh  year,  had,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, died  on  the  first  of  Ang^ust,  1272. 
Immediately  after  this  unpleasant  news 
had  reached   them,  another  messenger 
brought   them  word    that  Henry  the 
Third  had  brcathcnl  his  last.    Edward 
and  Eleanora  bore   the    loss  of  their 
little  prince  with  fimmcss  and  resigna- 
tion, but  the  mournful  news  of  the  £ath 
of  his  royal  sire  so  affected  the  Prince, 
that  overcome   by   bitter   anguish,   he 
wept  like  a  child,  and  rcmainwl  in  deep 
dejection  for  several  days.     When  asked 
by  his  uncle,  the  King  of  Sicily,  why  he 
bore  the  loss  of  his  boy  with  cahn  re- 
signation, and  yet  gave  way  to  over- 
whelming grief  for  the   death  of   hit 
aged  parent,  he  replied : — 

*^  God  may  replace  the  loss  of  a  child 
by  another,  but  the  loss  of  a  good  father 
is  tinal  and  irreparable." 

From  Sicily,  Edward  and  Eleanora 
proceeded  to  llome,  and  were  affection- 
ately received  and  entertained  with  great 
pomp  by  their  friend,  Gregory  the  Tenth, 
in  their  journey  through  Italy,  they 
were  everywhere  hailea  with  joyous 
welcomes;  the  enthusiastic  inhaoitanti 
beholding  in  Edward  the  champion  oi 
Christianity,  and  the  martyr  of  the 
cross.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Savoy, 
a  body  of  English  prelates  and  noUet 
met  them  and  hailed  them  as  tiie  King 
and  Queen  of  England. 

On  reaching  Paris,  Edward  did  ho- 
mage to  the  i^'rench  King  for  the  lands 
he  held  by  right  of  the  crown  of  r  ranee. 
From  Paris  he  found  it  expedient  to 
hasten  to  Guienne,  to  pat  an  end  to  some 
disorders  that  existed  there.  Having 
heard  that  all  was  peaceable  in  Eng^ 
land,  he  and  his  consort  did  not  hasten 
home,  but  passed  about  a  twelTemonth 
in  France.  Whilst  in  Oasconj,  KLm- 
nora  gave  birth  to  her  third  son,  Al* 
phonso,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  No- 
vember, 1273. 

About  the  same  time,  Edward  ani 
Eleanora  narrowly  escaped  death  by 
lightning.  During  a  terrific  thnndori- 
storm,  the  dectndty  struck  the  palace 
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tt  Bonrdeanx,  entered  the  ■partment 
vbpTB  the  Ptuumi  ind  hit  oonwrt  irere 
Rclining  on  a  conch,  and  killed  two  no- 
Ua  on  the  spot,  vho  were  nuidin^  bj 
their  lide,  vithout  doing  the  least  injur]' 
to  the  roj^  pair." 
When    in   Burgundy,    Edward  vax 


jojiig  him  hononr,  concealod 
•guut  hii  life.  It  Has  in  vain  that  t^e 
Pope  and  othra  of  Edward's  friends  ud- 
fiaed  him  of  the  Coant'a  treachery,  Hnd 
uged  on  bim  ^e  impropriety  of  accept- 
ing B  challenge  &om  a  lesa  penona^ 
than  a  monarch.    His  Iotc  for  chiialnc 

rrt  orercame  ototj  other  conaideration. 
die  appointed  time  he  rushed  to  the 
tonmey,  accompanied  by  one  thousand 
foUoweis,  some  on  foot  and  some  on 
kmveback.  Bis  antagonist  met  him 
nth  two  thonsand  Buigondian  chivalry, 


and  io  ficToe  was  the  spirit  of  rivilry, 
that  the  "  play  of  lance"  was  iooa 
changed  into  a  deadly  battle.  The  Kn- 
glish  tbiight  rig-ht  biavely,  unhorsed 
their  opponents,  and  secured  them  u 
prisoners.  The  athlete  Count  of  Cha- 
lons tilted  against  Kdward,  and  when 
his  Uoce  sliivercd,  he  threw  his  arms 
roond  the  Bcct  of  the  Prince,  with  a 
liflw  to  nnbone  him.  At  this  moment 
Edward's  steed  bounded  forward,  aud 
ground,  and  bc- 


i   of  c 


On   1 


suing  for  mercy,  Edward,  indignant  at 
his  unknightly  conduct,  belaboured  him 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  farced 
htm  to  surrender  to  one  of  the  foot 
champions.  This  contest,  commenced 
as  a  trial  of  prowess  and  skill,  hut  which 
ended  in  a  bloody  fray,  wherein  the  En- 
glish gained  the  Tictory,  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Little  Battle  of  Chalon. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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..it  be  delayed,  he 
g9ued  orders  for  the 
preparations  to 
jumediately      ] 
...    One  of  these  orders 
It  three  hundred  and  eighty 


head  of  oxen,  (bur  hundred  and  thirty 
sheep,  four  hundred  and  fifty  pigs,  eight- 
een wild  booxs,  two  hnnivcd  and  se- 
yenty- eight  flitches  of  bacon,  and 
nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
fowls  be  collected  for  our  use  without 

Having  proceeded  to  Montreuil,  and 
settled  a  lung-pending  difference  with 
Margaret,  the  reigning  tountcsa  of 
Haniiers,  who  claimed  forty  thousand 
marks  us  a  balance  of  a  sum  which  eho 
reprc'sented  was  due  to  her  for  orrears 
of  annuities  purchased  by  hcc  fraAKcnb- 
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son  for  military  scnriccs,  but  which  had 
really  terminated  with  the  liTes  of  the 
Flemish  Coants,  who  hod  scrred  the 
£n;rlish  monorchs,  ho  and  Eloanora 
landed  at  Dover,  on  the  second  of  Au- 
gust. 1273. 

On  reaching  Jjondon,  Edward  and  his 
consort  were  received  with  the  highest 
honours.  Ik)th  houses  of  parliament 
assembled  to  congratulate  and  welcome 
them  on  their  return,  and  as  the  royal 
cortege  passed  under  the  windows  of 
the  Cheap,  the  wt>ulthy  merchants  there 
saluted  them  with  deafening  shouts  of 
joy,  and  sliow(Ted  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  silver  upon  them. 

The  coronation  (»f  I^dward  and  Elca- 
nora  took  ])luee  at  AVcstminster,  on  Sun- 
day, the  nineteenth  of  August,  llobert 
Kilwardby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Presided  ;  and  surrounded  by  the  Queen 
)owagcr,  I'riuce  Kdmund,  the  Duke  of 
lirittuny,  the  King  of  Scotland,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  all  the  powerful 
prelates  and  nobles  of  the  land,  anointed 
and  crowned  King  Jidward  with  his 
virtuous  consort. 

The  coronation  service  was  performed 
amidst  deafening  acchimations,  the  best 
of  order  prevailed,  and  every  one  viewed 
the  auspicious  commencement  of  Ed- 
ward's reign  with  feelings  of  delight. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sumptuous  banquet,  Alexander,  the 
Scotch  King,  and  the  hundred  Scottish 
nobles  tliat  attended  him,  on  arriving  at 
the  banqueting  hull,  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  turned  them  loose,  to 
be  the  prize  of  any  persons  wlio  liad  the 
good  fortune  to  catch  them.  Tliis  ex- 
ample of  generous  liberality  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  King's  brother,  and  by 
the  Karls  of  Gloucester,  of  Warcnne, 
of  Pembroke,  and  about  one  hundred 
other  English  knights  and  nobles.  The 
good  luck  of  the  spectators  into  whose 
hands  these  two  hundred  or  more  horses 
fell,  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known 
that  each  horse  was  worth  from  about 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds 
present  money,  exclusive  of  their  costly 
trappings. 

That  there  might  be  no  lack  of  hos- 
pitality on  this  festive  occasion,  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Palace  Yards 


were  eoTered  with  temporary  wooden 
erectioiis,  where,  for  a  fortnight,  wm 
held  one  continuous  banquet,  at  which 
all  comers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  welcomed,  feasted,  and  right-roy- 
ally entertained,  gratuitously. 

Jn  the  autumn  succeeding  her  coro- 
nation, Elcanora  beheld  with  the  deepest 
dejection  the  decline  of  her  son,  Prmce 
Henry's  health.  Every  means  that  could 
be  devised  were  resorted  to  for  his  reco- 
very ;  to  propitiate  the  saints,  his  mear 
sure  was  taken  in  wax,  and  burnt  at  the 
neig^hbouring  shrines,  and  vigiU  were 
performed,  and  prayers  offered  up  f<ff 
his  recovery,  by  a  number  of  hired  poor 
widows.  Meantime,  his  body  wis 
wrapped  in  sheep's  skins,  and  otiier  ab- 
surd remedies,  then  supposed  to  he  effi- 
cacious, were  resorted  to,  but  all  in 
vain,  for  towards  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber, the  little  sufferer  breathed  his 
last,  at  IMerton.  The  exact  date  of  hii 
death  is  unknown,  but  there  is  an  order 
in  the  issue  rolls  for  a  nmrble  tomb  for 
him,  dated  December  the  seventh,  1274; 
and  there  still  exists  authentic  doca- 
m(>ntary  evidence  that  incontestaUy 
proves  him  to  have  been  the  constant 
companion  of  his  sister  hlcanora  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  must  have  oc- 
curred about  the  time  we  have  named, 
OS  in  one  of  the  Wardrobe  BoUs  his 
funeral  is  mentioned  as  being  performed 
in  December,  1274;  therefore  the  ge- 
nerally received  account  that  he  died 
before  the  return  of  his  parents  from  the 
Holy  Land,  must  be  deemed  one  of  the 
errors  into  which  previous  biographen 
have  fallen,  and  which  it  is  our  un- 
bounded duty  to  correct. 

Edward  had  now  attained  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  In  person  he  was  remarkauy 
tall  and  well  proportioned.  Being  strongi 
muscular,  litne  in  limb,  and  long  in  the 
arm  and  leg,  he  was  an  adroit  swords- 
man, and  so  good  a  horseman,  that  what 
once  fairly  seated  on  his  saddle,  wftthing 
in  reason  could  dislodee  him  again.  Hii 
left  eyebrow  had  an  oblique  £ul,  similar 
to  that  of  his  father's.  He  was  hot  in 
temper,  impatient  of  injury,  and  utterly 
reckless  of  danger.  But  by  submission 
his  anger  might  be  disarmed,  and  senti- 
ments of  generosity  aroused.    His  nata- 
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nUy  hot  iraiciUlity  was  greatl j  softened 
by  Mb  gentle  consort  And  singular  as 
it  may  seem,  although  too  frequenUy  in- 
ezorably  ruthless  to  his  foes,  he  was  the 
best  of  husbands  and  kindest  of  fathers. 
Whereyer  he  journeyed,  be  it  to  the 
battle-field  or  the  festiye  board,  his  great- 
est ddight  was  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
beloyed  Queen  and  their  family.  By 
some  writers  his  conjugal  fidchty  has 
been  questioned;  and  Wore  his  cam- 
paign in  the  Holy  Land,  his  conduct,  if 
■ot  criminal,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
greatly  to  be  condemned;  for,  according 
to  8towe,  in  1269,  *^  A  great  discord  was 
nised  between  Edward,  the  King's  son, 
and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
because  of  theoyermuch  £Euniliarity  which 
Edward  was  said  to  haye  wiUi  the  wife 
of  the  said  Earl.  And  shortly  after- 
wards the  Earl  of  Gloucester  took  a  man 
at  Cardiff  who  went  about  to  poison 
1dm."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
eensurable  as  this  intrigue,  if  such  in- 
deed it  was,  might  be,  it  commenced  in 
1254,  before  Edward  shared  bed  and 
board  with  his  beloyed  spouse,  from 
which  period  he  became  the  truest  and 
fondest  of  husbands. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ed- 
ward resolyed  to  increase  the  dower  of 
his  affectionate  consort.  With  this  yiew, 
he  shortly  after  his  coronation  enjoined 
that  the  *'  Queen's  gold"  should  lie  col- 
lected from  eyery  fine  for  which  it  was 
due,  and  gaye  lands  for  her  use  to  the 
yalue  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  rei^, 
ne  further  testified  his  affection  for  his 
*'  dearest  wife  Eleanora,"  by  assigning 
her  Bugby  Chase,  Longwood  Chase,  and 
Chute  t  orest,  with  the  right  of  selling 
the  oaks  that  grew  there.  In  the  year 
following,  he  granted  her  all  the  for- 
feited property  of  the  Jews ;  and  seyen 
years  afterwards,  he  ^ayc  her  the  manors 
of  Cookham,  Havering,  and  Kingston, 
with  the  income  from  the  fairs  held  thrice 
in  the  year  at  Sandwich. 

Edward  passed  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  in  subjugating  the  Welch,  and  an- 
nexing Wales  to  England.  Llewellyn, 
Ihince  of  Wales,  had  refused  to  attend 
his  coronation  to  do  him  homage ;  and 
after  the  coronation  the  Welch  Prince, 


ondar  yarious  pretences,  had  eluded  three 
vuocessiye  summonses  to  do  fealty  to  his 
liege  lord;  in  fact,  he  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  asserting  the  independence 
of  his  country,  and  being  brave  and 
powerful,  and  withal  having  lately  re- 
conquered from  the  English  all  the  ter- 
ritory which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Welch  since  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  he  resolved  not  to  ac- 
knowledge a  superior  unless  forced  so 
to  do. 

As  Llewellyn  had  powerAilly  aided 
the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester  in 
their  opposition  to  the  crown  in  the  pre- 
ceding rei^,  Edward  the  I'irst  resolved 
to  crush  him  on  the  first  fitting  oppor- 
tunity. This  opportunity  had  now  ar- 
rived. Having  first  called  a  parliament 
at  Westminster,  after  Easter,  who  granted 
him  a  fifteenth  upon  the  clergy  and  laity, 
issued  orders  for  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Charter  of  Liberties  and  the  Charter  of 
Forests,  and  pronounced  a  judgment  of 
felony  against  Llewellyn,  he  declared  war 
against  walea. 

Whilst  Edward  was  preparing  for  the 
first  campaign,  Llewellyn's  oetrothed  was 
capturea  by  some  Bristol  seamen,  who, 
having  seized  the  vessel  in  which  she  was 
passing  from  France  to  Wales,  carried 
her  prisoner  to  the  King.  But  although 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Edward's  deadly  foe,  she  was 
also  the  child  of  his  aunt  Eleanora,  sister 
of  King  Henry  the  Third,  he  therefore 
receivea  her  courteously,  treated  her 
kindly,  and  permitted  her  to  reside  on 
terms  of  amity  with  his  consort  at  Wind- 
sor. 

In  1277,  Edward,  by  cutting  a  road 
through  a  dense  forest,  opened  a  passage 
into  the  very  heart  of  Wales.  He  then 
took  and  strongly  fortified  the  castles  of 
Flint  and  Bhuddlan,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Anglesea,  forced  the  Welch  to 
seek  refuge  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Snowdon,  and  with  a  considerable  fleet 
stopped  all  communication  between  that 
district  and  the  sea.  Being  thus  hemmed 
in  by  sea  and  land,  Llewellyn,  after  suf- 
fering the  privations  of  famine,  threw 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  victorious 
Edward.  The  conditions  granted  him 
were  severe,  and  certainly  justify  a  be- 
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lief  that  the  Welch  at  that  period  were 
more  wealthy  than  some  historiaiu  would 
hare  us  suppose.  lie  was  to  pay  a  fine 
of  fiftr  thousand  pounds,  yield  to  the 
1  n^lisn  crown  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  county  of  Cheshire  and  the 
KiviT  (^onway,  hold  Anglosca  in  fee  of 
the  ]  nglish  crown,  at  an  annual  rent  of 
one  thousand  markfl,  do  homage  to  Ed- 
ward at  llhuddlan  and  in  London,  and 
give  ton  hostages  for  his  future  fidelity. 

On  Llewellyn  agreeing  to  these  terms, 
Edward,  having  gratified  his  ambition 
by  exhibiting  his  superiority  as  a  con- 
queror, gave  way  to  an  impulse  of  gene- 
rosity. First,  he  forgave  the  fine  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  then  remitted  the 
rent  of  Anglesea,  and  hjstly  resigned  to 
Llewellyn  his  betrothed.  The  Lady 
Eleanora  dc  Montfort  was  accompanied 
to  "Worcester  by  Queen  Kleanora,  where 
King  1  dward  gave  her  away  with  his 
own  hands,  and  graced  the  nuptial  ban- 
quet with  the  presence  of  himself  and 
his  Queen.  From  Worcester  the  King 
and  Queen  proceeded,  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  their  Welch 
barons,  to  Westminster,  where  Llewel- 
l}Ti  and  his  retinue  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward. 

On  the  eleventh  of  September,  1275, 
Fleanora  gave  birth  to  the  IVincess  Mar- 
garet, at  Windsor  Castle.  This  Prin- 
cess, although  the  seventh  child  of  ¥A- 
ward  and  Fleanora,  was  the  first  bom 
since  their  coronation,  the  others  having 
entered  the  world  whilst  Edward  was 
only  heir  to  the  throne. 

In  1275,  the  first  instance  of  shoep- 
rot  occurred  in  1-  ngland.  "  A  wealthy 
man  of  France,"  says  the  chronicler, 
**  brought  into  Northumberland  a  large 
Spanish  ewe,  which,  being  rotten,  so 
infested  the  country,  that  it  spread  over 
all  the  realm.  This  plague  of  murrain 
continued  twenty-three  years  ere  it  ended, 
and  was  the  first  rot  that  ever  was  in 
Engknd." 

In  1276,  the  Princess  Berenpiria,  the 
fifth  daughter  of  Edward  and  Eleanora, 
Was  bom  at  Kennington .  Of  this  Princess 
nothing  farther  is  known,  save  that  she 
,  died  the  same  or  the  following  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the 
side  of  her  departed  brothers  John  and 


Hemy.  Exeanon's  nxtii  dingfaiBri 
christened  Mary,  was  bom  is  1284. 
According  to  seVeral  of  her  contempo- 
raries, her  birth  took  place  at  WincuMir 
on  the  eleventh  of  March ;  bnt  as  other 
authors  assure  us  she  first  saw  the  light 
on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  at  Wood- 
stock, we,  u  possible,  to  dear  np  the 
matter,  instituted  a  diligent  search 
through  both  the  Chancery  and  Eiche- 
quer  rolls.  Our  investigation,  however, 
produced  no  satisfactory  results,  for  no- 
where amongst  those  yaluable  state  re- 
cords could  we  find  the  desired  InfonDa- 
tion.  In  the  subsequent  year,  1  leanor 
gave  birth  to  her  serenih  daughter,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known,  save  that 
she  died  in  the  year  of  her  birth,  and 
was  entombed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, at  Westminster,  by  the  side  of  her 
infant  brothers  and  sister. 

In  1279,  Edward  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  coinage.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  &e  coin  had 
been  greatly  debased  by  clipping.  The 
mutilation  was  attributed  to  the  Jews, 
and  by  the  King's  orders,  all  who  were 
found  to  possess  clipped  coin  were  seixed, 
and  after  a  strict  inquiry,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  Jews  and  others,  of  both  sexes, 
were  found  guilty  and  hanged  in  Lon- 
don, besides  about  as  many  more  ii 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Previous 
to  this  period,  ^*  the  silver  penny,"  savi 
the  chronicler,  "  had  a  double  cross  m 
such  sort,  that  the  same  might  be  easily 
broken  in  the  middest,  or  into  four  quar- 
ters, and  so  to  be  made  into  halfpence  or 
farthings,  which  order  was  taken  in  1106^ 
the  seventh  of  Henry  the  First"  This 
rude  plan  so  invited  the  moneyers  to 
clipping,  that  the  half  of  the  coin  be- 
came a  quarter,  and  the  quarter  a  sixth. 
In  the  new  coinage,  therraore,  halftienee 
and  farthings  were  coined  round  luce  the 
pennies,  and  the  old  cut  money  called 
m,  whereupon  Bobert  Brane  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"  Edward  did  smite  round  penny,  Yuilfpuaif 

farthing. 
The  cross  passes  the  bond  of  all  throng^Miit 

the  ring, 
The  King's  was  his  head,  and  his  nane 

written 
The  cross  side  what  dtie  It  was  eolMd  in 

and  smitten, 
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To  poor  iMm  we  to  priett  the  penny  ftn jmo 

notliing. 
Hen  gire  God  eve  the  least  they  fisest  him 

with  a  fMrthing. 
A  thcNURfid  two  hundred  firar  aoofe  yeeree 

end  mo^ 
On  this  money  men  wondered  when  it  fint 

began  logo.** 

In  the  same  year,  fke  prodigious  in- 
crease of  the  property  of  the  church, 
arising  from  the  Mquests  of  the  wealthy, 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  harons. 
They  declared  that  as  the  law  stood,  the 
church  never  dying,  always  acquiring, 
and  nerer  alienating,  would,  in  the  end, 
he  possessed  of  all  the  riches  and  lands 
in  the  kingdom.  Edward  had  long  che- 
rished a  desire  to  destroy  the  abuse ;  he 
tberef<»e  ^adly  c(miplied  with  the  wish 
of  his  peers,  and  called  a  parliament,  by 
whom  a  law  was  passed,  called  the  Sta- 
tute of  Mortmain,  forbidding  all  persons 
from  disposing  of  their  estates  to  eccle- 
siastical or  secular  societies,  that  never 
die,  without  the  King^s  express  consent, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

The  impoverished  state  of  the  royal 
revenues  when  Edward  ascended  the 
thrcme,  induced  him  to  devise  new  means 
of  supplying  his  exchequer.  By  insti- 
tuting a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  fiefs  held  of  the  crown,  he 
obtained  many  valuable  forfeitures. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  caused  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Quo  Warranto  to  be  passed,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  lul  persons 
holding  contested  estates,  should  pro- 
duce their  titles  before  the  judges,  to  be 
examined.  During  the  revolutions  in 
the  two  preceding  reigns,  many  families 
had  appropriated  to  themselves  lands 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  whilst 
others,  who  were  the  rightful  possessors 
of  estates,  had  lost  their  title  deeds. 
The  King  seized  upon  the  possessions  of 
the  former,  and  the  judges  compelled  the 
latter  to  pay  heavy  fines.  These  vexa- 
tious proceedings  excited  such  general 
indignation,  that  when  the  powerful  Earl 
Warcnne  was  called  upon  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  title  by  which  he  held  his 
estates,  he  drew  a  family  sword  he  bad 
purposely  brought  with  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  My  ancestors,  coming  to  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Conqueror,  won 
theae  lands  by  the  sword,  and  by  the 


sword  I  will  maintain  them !  for  that 
King  did  not  conquer  for  himself  alone, 
neither  did  my  ancestors  assist  him  (or 
that  end!"  This  spirited  declaration, 
which,  indeed,  was  consonant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  all  the  old  English  nobility,  in- 
duced the  King  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
his  former  instructions ;  and  an  undis- 
turbed possession  of  an  estate,  from  any 
period  prior  to  the  reign  of  Bichard  the 
First,  was  pronounced  a  legal  title 
thereto. 

The  peace  with  the  Welch  was  but  of 
short  continuance.  Llewellyn's  wife 
died  shortly  alter  the  birth  of  her  only 
child,  a  daughter,  named  Guendolen ;  and 
although  liewellyn  had  strictly  observed 
the  condition  of  the  treaty,  yet  Edward's 
officers  had  committed  so  many  acts  of 
violence  upon  the  Welch,  to  whom  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  English  had  been 
bequeathed,  as  a  sacred  legacy,  by  their 
forefathers,  that  they  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  their  prince  afi^ainst  their  in- 
solent neighbours.  Llewellyn  made 
strong  remonstrances  to  Ldward,  but 
without  effect ;  for,  despite  the  King's 
orders  to  the  contrary,  the  Lords  of  the 
Marches  referred  in  tones  of  arrogance, 
to  the  undisputed  conquest  they  had  now 
made,  and  continued  to  connive  at,  or 
encourage,  numerous  insults  and  depre- 
dations. Exasperated  at  these  outrages, 
the  proud  impetuous  Cambrians  deter- 
mined to  die  rather  than  longer  endure 
the  tyranny  of  their  haughty  victors. 
David,  brother  to  Llewellyn,  had  long 
and  faithfully  served  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land; but,  exasperated  at  the  oppres- 
sions of  his  countrymen,  he  forgot  his 
personal  wrongs,  joined  his  brother,  and 
offered  to  head  the  army,  and  venture  his 
life  to  retrieve  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  The  generous 
proposal  was  joyfully  accepted ;  and  sti- 
mulated by  their  bards  into,  a  belief  that 
as  Edward  had  lately  issued  a  new  coin- 
age of  round  half-pennies  and  farthings, 
the  period  was  arrived  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecy  attributed  to 
the  renowned  Merlin,  that  a  Prince  of 
Wales  would  be  acknowledged  King  of 
the  whole  British  Island,  and  ride 
through  London  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
when  the  English  money  should  become 
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circular,  the  patriotic  Welch  flew  to 
umu,  poured  from  tlie  mountains  into 
the  marches,  and  severely  retaliated  on 
the  Knj^lidh  the  miseries  they  had  so 
long  8Uticn>d  from  their  unproTokod 
cruiity.  Their  success  compelled  Ed- 
ward to  advance  against  them.  Whilst 
his  troops  were  marching  towards  the 
Welch  borders,  he  visited  his  mother  at 
the  convent  of  Ambrcsbury.  During 
his  stay  there,  the  Queen  Dowager 
shewed  him  a  man  who  protended  tnat 
he  had  recovered  his  siglit  through  the 
miraculous  interpositi(m  of  King  Ilenry 
the  Third,  whilst  praying  at  his  tomb. 
Edwanl,  however,  treated  the  fabrica- 
tion with  the  contempt  it  merited,  and, 
to  his  mother's  surprise,  told  her  to 
spurn  the  wicked  impostor,  declaring 
tnat  a  prince  of  his  father's  piety  and 
justice,  did  he  possess  the  power,  would 
rather  have  punished  the  hypocrite  with 
loss  of  speech  for  his  falsehood,  than 
have  restored  his  eye-sight,  which,  in- 
deed, to  all  appearances,  he  had  never 
lost. 

Eleanora,  like  the  true  wife  of  a  war- 
rior, accompanied  her  royal  lord  in  all 
his  campaigns.  In  June,  1282,  they 
were  at  Chester,  whence,  at  the  close  of 
the  month,  they  proceeded  to  Wales,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  train  of  nobles, 
and  a  powerful  army.  After  a  rough, 
wearisome  journey,  such  as  few  ladies 
of  modem  times  would  have  the  nerve 
to  encounter,  she  at  length  reached  her 
appointed  head  quarters,  Khuddlan  Cas- 
tle, in  Flintshire,  where,  in  August,  she 
gave  birth  to  her  eighth  daughter.  The 
name  of  the  l*rincess  is  variously  given. 
One  historian  uncouthlv  styles  her  Wal- 
kiniania,  others  name  ner  Isabella ;  but 
she  was  evidently  christened  Elizabeth, 
as  in  all  state  records  she  is  so  designated. 
As  this  princess  was  bom  in  Wales,  and 
the  first  of  the  royal  family  of  England 
who  bore  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Cambrians  may  boast  that  a  royal-bom 
native  of  Wales  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce to  our  notice  a  name  which,  in 
after  ages,  became  famous  in  the  annals 
of  En^and's  Uueens. 

The  disastrous  death  of  Llewellyn  is 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  history. 
Urged  on  by  temporary  saccess,  and  a 


itaiinch  belief  that  the  prophecy  of  Mer- 
lin was  about  to  be  accomplished  in  his 
own  person,  he,  with  a  handful  of  brave 
followcn,  quitted  his  mountain  fiistnesB, 
descended  to  the  plains,  and  at  Mnit,  in 
Radnorshire,  was  surprised,  defeated,  and 
killed  by  the  English  under  Mortimer. 
Adam  Frankton,  the  kni?ht  who  slew 
him,  forwarded  his  head  to  Edward, 
who,  to  verify,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, to  ridicule  the  prediction  of  Mer- 
lin, and  strike  terror  into  the  Wdeh, 
ordered  it  to  be  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  ivy,  and  exposed  to  the  public  nse 
on  the  waUs  of  the  Tower  of  Lonaon. 
llie  golden  coronet  taken  from  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  prince  after  the  battle 
of  Eluit,  was  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward,  by  Prince  Alphonso. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  brave  lie- 
wellyn,  and  with  him  expired  tiie  so 
long  and  so  bravely  maintained  inde- 

Sendence  of  Wales.  Immediately  his 
eath  became  known,  the  despairing 
Welsh  magnates  tendered  their  submis- 
sion to  Eaward,  whose  policy  received 
them  with  kindness.  David  alone  held 
back,  for  he  dared  not  throw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  foe  he  had  so  notori- 
ously offended.  Seeking  an  asylum  in. 
the  mountain  fastness,  he  eluded  the 
searching  vigilance  of  the  EngUsh  fiDr 
about  six  months.  But  at  length,  after 
being  hunted  from  rock  to  ro^  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, who,  having  made  him  prisoner, 
>^ith  his  wife  and  child,  carried  him  in 
chains  to  Khuddlan.  He  being  the  last 
of  his  family,  Edward  resolved  to  se- 
cure his  conquest  by  his  death.  Ae- 
cordingly  he  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  was  tried  by  the  English jpcen, 
and  condemned  to  oe  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  a  sentence  which,  con- 
sidering the.times  and  the  circunistanceii 
will  ever  be  a  foul  blot  on  the  character 
of  Edward;  for,  although  David  had 
acted  with  treachery  and  ingratitude,  he 
had  committed  the  crimes  but  to  secure 
his  country's  independence.  Besides, 
David  is  the  first  example  in  En^idi 
history  of  a  traitor — if  traitor  he  can 
be  called — being  executed  in  this  mamur ; 
and  surely  it  was  most  horrible  to  piao- 
tise  such  unheard-of  barbarity  upon  a 
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prince  who  will  ever  be  remembered  as  a 
great  but  uafortonate  patriot. 

Wales  being  now  oompleiely  sub- 
jeeted,  it  was  by  parliament  insepuablT 
unked  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
that  the  intractable  Cambrians  might 
Tiew  tibeir  conqueror  as  the  protector  of 
their  rights,  £dward  permitted  them 
to  retain  their  lands,  subject  to  the  same 
senrioes  by  which  they  had  been  held  of 
their  natlTe  princes.  At  tiie  same  time, 
to  curb  tibeir  roying  propensities,  and  re* 
strain  their  habits  of  DarWism,  yiolenoe, 
and  bloodshed,  he  diyided  the  country 
into  shires  and  hundreds,  introduced  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  English  courts,  is- 
sued new  forms  of  writs,  adapted  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives; 
establidied  corporate  bodies  of  merchants 
in  tiie  prind]^  towns,  and  instituted 
many  ouier  wise  regulations. 

At  the  commencement  of  1284,  Ed- 
ward conducted  his  Queen  to  his  newly- 
built  castle  of  Caernarvon,  an  impreg- 
nable fortress  he  had  just  completed,  to 
overawe  the  fierce  inlmbitants  of  Snow- 
don.  The  abode  of  Eleanora  in  this 
stronghold  was  a  dark  apartment,  about 
twelve  feet  long  by  eight  feet  broad, 
bnflt  in  the  wafi  of  the  Eagle  Tower. 
It  vras  in  this  dismal  den,  hi^  up  from 
the  ground,  without  fire-place  or  other 
comforts,  save  some  rudely  wrought  ta- 
pestry hung  around  on  tenter  hooks, 
that  the  fiilthfiil  Queen  was  delivered  of 
her  son,  Edward,  on  St  Mark's  Day, 
being  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1284. 

The  "King  was  at  Bhuadlan  Castle, 
arrangingstate  matters,  when  Griffith 
lioy^  a  Welchman,  brought  him  word 
that  the  Queen  had  made  him  father  of 
a  fine  healthy  boy.  This  pleasing  news 
so  elated  him,  that  he  Knighted  the 
Welchman  on  the  spot,  and  afterwards 
conferred  on  him  some  valuable  estates. 

Edward  next  hastened  to  his  Queen 
and  infant  at  Caernarvon,  where,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  nobility  of  Wales 
came  to  implore  him  to  appoint  them  a 
prince  who  was  born  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  could  speak  their  native  tongue, 
**for,**  said  they,  "we  neither  under- 
stand Saxon  nor  French." 

"  True,"  answered  Edward,  "  you 
plead  justly,  and  I  will  select  you  a 


prince  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  the 
tongues  that  are  foreign  to  you." 

"  Thanks,  my  lord  paramount,"  re- 
joined the  spokesman  of  the  Welch 
Magnates,  "  and  if  his  character  is  nei- 
ther base  nor  weak,  we  will  cheerfully 
accept  and  obey  him." 

Upon  this,  the  King  fetehed  his  in- 
fEuit  son,  and  holding  him  in  his  arms, 
exclaimed, — "  Cambrians !  behold  your 
Prince !  pure  in  character,  comely  in 
person,  a  native  of  your  own  mountain 
land,  and,  if  you  desire  it,  the  first 
words  lisped  by  his  infant  tongue  shall 
be  Welch." 

As  their  conqueror  uttered  this  ha- 
rangue, an  expression  of  angry  disap- 
pointment darKened  the  features  of  the 
fierce  mountaineers  ;  but  submission 
being  their  only  alternative,  they  quickly 
dispelled  the  ^loom  from  their  brows,  and 
with  all  possible  grace  8w<M:e  fealty  to 
the  baby  boy,  Edward,  who  was  several 
years  afterwards,  with  their  joyous  con- 
sent, created  by  his  father  rrince  of 
Wales,  he  being  the  first  heir  apparent 
of  an  English  King  to  whom  that  title 
was  given. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  Prince 
Edward,  the  King  returned  to  England 
with  his  consort  and  family.  The  route 
they  took  is  no  where  clearly  detailed. 
By  one  account,  they  journeyed  through 
Flintshire  and  Chester  to  Macclesfield, 
and  thence  by  the  most  direct  roads  to 
London.  If,  however,  they  travelled  by 
this  course,  their  tarry  in  London  must 
have  been  short,  as  Walsingham  says, 
"  King  Edward  having  settled  matters 
in  W^es,  came  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember to  Bristol,  where  he  kept  his 
Christmas  and  held  a  parliament." 

In  his  expedition  into  Wales,  Ed- 
ward was  accompanied  by  his  children 
as  well  as  his  Queen.  That  they  held 
their  court  with  some  degree  of  state  is 
evident,  as  in  the  Wardrobe  Rolls  of  this 
reign  mention  is  made  of  their  chapel 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  equipments 
of  the  same  from  England.  Their  ser- 
vants too,  appear  to  have  been  tolerably 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  Welch. 
Eleanora' s  good  sense  induced  her  to 
employ  Welch  nurses,  both  for  the  Prin- 
cess  Elizabeth    and    Prince  E^'it^x^. 
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The  Utter  appoan  to  h>Ts  cheiuhed,  i  m  after  he  aKjended  tbe  throne,  he  pie- 
ereo  to  nuDhood.  >  kindlj  feeling  to-  |  Knted  her  -with  twenty  ihilliagi  for 
itaicia  Mary  of  Carrannaa,  the  woman  i  eoming  from  the  weatem  eitrenutr  ti 
who  tcnilcil  him  in  hi*  earl;r  inbncr,  |  Walea  to  aee  him. 
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Seirlh  of  FriHfe  Alphmm—iri'forlHae  nfiht  King  af  CatliU—Tke  Prifiem  Jftrj 
tsktti  Iht  nil— lift  of  a  «im~Mtrry  Ufe  of  ihi  nun  Priaent—Dtroliim  vflki 
rit/m/  family — Aquatic  rxcurtion — JUiBHora  aaempanie*  her  royal  lord  to  lit 
tOMlimHt—Ilcr  rhildrtH  remain  in  EiiglaHd—ThiJnci—Edtcanei  txiortima  frtn 
thm—Tkrn  an  bnHiilmd—Merriega  of  tht  Frittceact  Joanna  and  Ma^trtt 
— Ultaiient't  Jtwtlt. 


August,  1284, 
df«th  deprivrd  the 
Kinjf  and  Quo™  of 
thuir  heir,  Prince 
Atphonso.  whom 
health  had  long  been 
■    a  decliu' 


ItciTig-  a  pnnce  of 
promiung  pnrts,  and  alri'adj  betrothed 
to  the  only  duughtiT  of  Florence,  Earl 
of  Klundfra,  his  demise  severely  affected 
his  pan'nts,  and  cast  a  transient  gloom  . 
over  the  Knglish  eonrt.  lie  breathed 
his  last  at  Windier,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  hia  age  and  \>y  the  desire  of  his 
sorrowing  molhiT.  his  body  was  con- 
Tcved  to  Westminster,  where  it  was  so- 
lemnly interred  bv  the  side  of  hia  bro- 
thers, John  and  llenry,  and  a  Etatne 
erected  to  hiameniory.  Ilia  heart,  how- 
CTCT,  was  taken  out,  and  sent  by  tlea- 
nora  to  hi;r  favourite  order  the  Friars 
Preachcra,  who  entoi 
pons  obsequies  in 

Shortly  after  this  sad   event,  Elca- 
nora's  beloved   brother,   Alphonso  the 
Tenth,  King  of  Castile,  met  with  a    - 
vero  reverse.      By  negketinj  state 
fairs   for  the   study  of  astronomy  i 
mathcmaties,  this  learned  Prince,  i 
inventor  of  the  Cflebrated   AlphoUE 
Tables  of  Astronomy,  bo  greatly  offended 
big  chivalric  subjeets,  that  they  pro- 
nounced him  a  conjuror,  who  deull  with 
the  devil,  and  nupportcd  the  pretensions 
of  hii  onnatond  son,  Sancho  the  lirave, 
bf  wbom  he  wu  deposed  and  impriaoued. 


At  the  earnest  rconest  of  Efemon, 
King  Edward  interfered  in  his  behalf 
but  to  no  porposo ;  Alphonso  r»ardiitt 
his  aubjecla  aa  fools,  quietly  pursoed  hi) 
abatrUEc  Gtudiea  in  prison,  where  be 
died,  regretted  by  few  save  his  lesned 

Although  in  matters  of  relipon,  Eki- 
nora.  like  her  royal  lord,  kept  the  bsppT 
medium  between  bold  infldelitT  and  hUnu 
fanaticism,  she  wag  conipclled  in  I£85, 
to  yield  to  the  annerttitiona  of  her  era. 
The  dignitarica  of  the  church  had  long 
implored  her  to  dedicate  one  of  her  nn- 

a._t  ..  the  cloister,  and  with  a 

at  length  assented  that 

e  Princess  Mary,  should 

be   veiled   a  nun.      The  prof^on  of 

the  Princess,  then  Bcren  years  old,  took 

Clace  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  at  Am- 
reaburr  convent,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  Queen,  the  whohi  of  the  royil 
ihmily,  and  the  leading  prelates  and  no- 
bles of  the  kingdom.  Althoag4i  pledged 
to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  piety,  the  fhtun 
existence  of  the  Princesa  Hary  wia  nei- 
ther a  sohtary  nor  a  gloomy  one.  In- 
deed, in  that  age,  when  the  only  reli- 
gion was  the  Itoman  Catholic,  the  mo* 
nsstdc  vow  was  in  practice  Uttle  loan 
pcipetDal  chastity,  mnd  ■ 


long  as  the  ni 


)t  permanently  ih- 


licly  vioiale  her  oath — then  deemed 
mostsacrrd  of  pledges — she,  if  posrased 
of  the  afSucnco  and  rank,  could  take  sB 
active  and  a  rieht  mcnr  part  in  the  ge- 
neral afairs  m  lifs.    tor  it  was  Iffily 
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nkmi  the  strong  trm  of  PtroCeBtantiiiii 
napped  the  cmuB  by  which  the  Holy 
See^adso  long  and  so  finnlj  fettered 
the  faith  and  feelings  of  the  people,  that 
it  became  neccasaiy  to  bolt  and  oar  the 
oonYcnt  doors,  and  confine  with  rigid 
personal  restraint  those  who  devoted 
themseWes  to  the  altar. 

The  Princess  Mary  lived  right  royally. 
On  her  nrofession  as  a  nnn,  her  iather 
nresentea  her  with  a  life  annuity  of  one 
Bondred  pounds,  besides  other  consider- 
able snms.  But  this  being  found  in- 
snflScient  to  support  her  extravagance, 
her  indulgent  parent  granted  h^  several 
manors  in  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somersetshire.  Her  apartments  in  the 
nnnnery  were  adomectwith  the  most 
nkkndid  furniture  and  i^pointments  of 
tnat  rude  era.  Her  taUe  groaned  with 
luxuries ;  she  was  a  lover  of  minstrelsy, 
a  patroness  of  literature,  passionately 
adoieted  to  gambling — a  propensi^ 
hiriily  dii^;noefiil  to  one  of  her  rank 
9j3L  vocation — and  passed  much  of  her 
time  in  visits  to  her  royal  relations, 
when  she  commonly  rode  in  her  litter, 
or  chariot,  with  a  train  of  twenty-four 
bouses,  eadi  horse  being  adorned  with 
q^leadid  tnqipings,  and  attended  by  a 
groom. 

In  February,  128S,  Edward,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  vow  he  had  made  when 
in  Wales,  to  visit  the  monastery  of  St. 
Edmundsbury,  in  Suffolk,  made  offerings 
at  the  six  shrines  in  that  abbey,  his  de- 
votitm  being  particularly  directed  to 
that  of  the  royal  martyr,  St.  Edmund. 
The  King  was  accompanied  by  the 
Queen  and  their  three  eldest  daughters, 
and  they  appear  to  have  made  a  pro- 
gress tnroi^  several  counties  to  pre- 
sent offerings  at  religious  shnnes. 
March  saw  uiem  at  St  Mary  of  Wal- 
singham ;  in  April  they  were  at  St.  Al- 
ban's,  and  they  celebrated  Trinity  Sun- 
day at  Westminster,  where  the  relies  of 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor  afforded  ample 
scope  for  their  devotion. 

In  April,  1286,  the  royal  family  made 
an  aquatic  excursion  from  London  to 
Gravesend,  this  probably  being  the  first 
pleasure  trip  from  London  to  that  now 
aaQy  resort  of  the  dingy  denizens  of  the 
world's  metropolis. 


The  kingdom  beinr  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, Edward  and  Eleanora  embarked, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  following, 
for  the  continent,  where  they  spent 
three  years,  for  the  most  part  in  Aqui- 
tainc.  During  this  period,  Edward  did 
nomage  in  general  terms  to  I'hilip  the 
Fair,  of  France,  for  his  continental  pos 
sessions,  and  mediated  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Houses  of  Arragon  and  An- 
jou,  who  fiercely  contested  for  the  throne 
of  Sicily. 

During  the  absence  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  their  children  were  left  under  the 
charge  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  on 
whom  Edward  had  conferred  the  re- 
gency of  England  till  his  return.  The 
royal  infismts  lived  in  great  splendour. 
Xiangly  was  their  principal  residence. 
Accoroing  to  the  Wardrobe  Rolls,  they 
were  attended  by  nine  armed  knights 
and  a  large  retinue  of  menials,  and  the 
cost  of  their  estabHshment  for  one  year 
was  the  then  large  sum  of  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds. 
During  their  continental  trip,  the  King 
and  Queen  kept  up  a  constant  commu- 
nication with  their  offspring,  to  whom 
they  occasionally  sent  tokens  of  affec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  solden  cups,  jewels, 
and  other  costly  artides. 

Whilst  in  Gascony,  Edward  expelled 
the  Jews  from  his  continental  posses- 
sions— a  sacrifice  which  the  powerful 
prejudice  of  the  times  doubtless  forced 
upon  the  politic  monarch.  The  Jews 
had  long  been  a  despised  and  persecuted 
race  throughout  Europe.  In  this  reign 
they,  after  suffering  severe  spoliation, 
were  all  banished  from  Britain.  A  few 
words,  therefore,  concerning  the  Jews  in 
England,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  me- 
moirs, that,  in  law,  they  were  declared 
the  chattels  and  slaves  of  the  eoverei^ ;  • 
hence  they  were  enrolled  as  the  Kmg's 
property,  suffered  to  dwell  only  in  cer- 
tain quarters  of  certain  royal  cities,  where 
they  had  their  schools,  synagogues,  and 
burial-grounds,  and  were  exempt  from 
pajing  tolls  or  dues  to  inferior  authori- 
ties. They  were  not  permitted  to  inter- 
marry with  Christians,  employ  them  as 
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Bcrvunti,  nor  borbonr  them  in  their 
houses ;  and  they  wiTO  compelled  toirear 
a  tablet  on  their  breasts  to  denote  thcr 
were  usurers — lending  money,  for  whicn 
tlicy  lift  n  extracted  must  exorbitant  in- 
terest, being  th  'ir  only  oceupation.  It 
wuri  unLiwtuI  lor  anv  one  to  niohnit  the 

• 

Jews  u'lthuut  the  consent  of  the  Kins: ; 
but  fur  this  inadequate  protection — the 
loan  bein<;  frccpicntly  viiilutid  with  im- 
punity— tijey  paid  ilL-arly,  as  by  fines, 
furfeitures,  talliijyes,  relief,  and  other 
means,  the  monarch  cimtriTed  to  extract 
from  tlum  the  greater  part  of  their 
easily-gotten  gains.  >VhiLt  the  people, 
Tiewiug  them  us  fureigmrs  and  infidels, 
living  by  usurious  extortion,  and  receiv- 
ing protection  from  the  crown  often  dc* 
nied  to  the  Christian  subject,  treated 
them  as  a  race  of  fiends  and  robbers,  and, 
in  times  of  riot  and  sedition,  murdered 
them  with  savage  barbarity. 

The  hostility  of  the  clergy  aided  the 
deadly  hatred  of  the  laity,  lleports  were 
ever  and  anon  circulatecl,  falsely  accus- 
ing the  despised  Israelites  of  uttering 
blasphemies,  conniving  at  the  overthrow 
of  Christianity,  secretly  aiding  the  Ma- 
hometans in  retaining  possession  of  Je- 
rusalem and  the  Holy  I^and,  and  even 
of  crucifying  children,  and  other  diabo- 
lical enormities. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
Edward  had  endeavoured  to  stifle  tnis 
hatred  of  the  people  against  a  race  whom 
he  felt  certain  were  of  infinite  service 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  trading  com- 
munity;  but  all  efforts  to  this  end  proved 
futile. 

In  1280,  he  assigned  to  the  Friar 
Preachers  the  task  of  converting  the 
Jews  to  Christianity;  but  although 
marked  favour  was  shown  to  every  pro- 
selyte, and  tempting  boons  ofi'ered  to  all 
who  would  embrace  the  Christian  faith, 
the  King  promised,  and  the  Friars 
preached,  in  vain,  for  neither  by  kind- 
ness nor  harshness  could  the  Hebrew 
race  be  weaned  from  their  attachment  to 
the  law  of  Moses. 

In  1286,  they  so  greatly  offended  Ed- 
ward— probably  by  attempting  to  evade 
the  payment  of'^a  tallage— that  all  in  the 
kingdom  were  apprehended  in  one  day 
— t£e  second  of  May — and.  without  ex- 


ception of  ace  or  aez,  thrown  into  nii- 
son,  where  tnej  remained  till  th^  nad 
appeased  the  rojal  wrath  b j  a  iee  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  They, 
however,  were  not  lonf  suffered  to  re- 
main in  peace.  The  bitter  jealoasy  and 
hatred  of  the  people  left  Edward  no 
alternative  but  to  banish  them  from  the 
land.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-screnth 
of  July,  1290,  they  were  ordered,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  ouit  the  country  hy  the 
tenth  of  the  following  November.  Their 
immoveable  property  was  confiscated  to 
the  crown ;  but  that  the  demands  of 
justice  might  not  be  entirely  disTmrded, 
they  were  permitted  to  carry  with  them 
all  their  money  and  jewels.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  they,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven, 
proceeded  to  embark  at  the  Cinque  BortB» 
where  the  royal  officers  treated  then 
with  kindness,  afforded  them  all  pos- 
sible shelter  and  protection,  and  pro- 
vided the  poor  with  agratuitonspaange. 
The  seamen,  however,  in  too  many  cases, 
acted  towards  them  most  harsluy  and 
cruelly.  One  captain  put  a  number  of 
Israelites  on  the  sand  at  low  water,  and 
then  refusing  them  to  re-enter  his  ship, 
drowned  them;  whilst  other  mariners, 
when  at  sea,  plundered  the  unfortunate 
passengers,  and,  after  maltreating  die 
men  and  grossly  ill-usinfi^  the  women, 
threw  them  overboard,  lliese  wretches, 
however,  did  not  escape  with  imponity, 
for,  by  the  King's  orders,  they  were 
apprehended  and  hanged.  Thus  tenni- 
nuted  the  first  sojourn  of  the  Jews  in 
England.  The  whole  nation  rejoiced  at 
their  expulsion  as  a  public  benefit,  and, 
in  gratitude  to  the  King,  the  ekrgy 
granted  him  a  tenth  of  their  revenues, 
and  the  laity  a  fifteenth  of  theiT  move- 
ables. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  these  m^ 
moirs,  we  find  that  Elcanora  accom- 
panied her  royal  lord  on  his  voyage 
home  from  his  protracted  yisit  to  France. 
At  the  commencement  of  antnmn,  in 
1289,  the  royal  pair,  after  a  proeperous 
voyage,  landed  at  Dover,  where  their 
family,  arrayed  in  garments  of  the 
richest  baudekin,  anxiousl  j  awaited  their 
arrival;  and  where,  on  beholding  their 
daughters  in  the  bloom  and  beantj  of 
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healthM  girlhood,  and  their  heir,  whom 


they  had  left  an  infant  two  yean  old,  a 
xolfickinff,  robust  boy  of  five,  the  joy  of 
the  good  King  and  Queen  knew  no 
bonndB. 

The  year  1290  was  an  erentfiil  one  to 
the  royal  family.  Before  the  summer's 
wane  two  of  JLdward's  lovely  daughters 
had  entered  the  holy  pale  of  matrimony ; 
and  whilst  dreary  Kovember  was  yet 
belching  forth  its  choking  fog,  Elea- 
hora  of  Cartile  dosed  her  eyes  in  death. 

The  Princess  Joanna  or  Acre,  when 
seyen  years  of  age,  had  been  betrothed 
to  Hartman,  son  and  heir  of  Budolph, 
King  of  the  Bomans.  In  1282,  Hart- 
man  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the 
Bhine,  just  as  the  marriage  was  about  to 
be .  consummated.  Shomy  after  this 
meiancholy  occurrence,  Edward  resolved 
to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the  premier  peer 
of  Engknd,  Gilbert  De  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford,  who  was  sur- 
named  the  Bed,  by  conferring  on  him 
the  diseneaged  hand  of  the  dark-eyed 
Princess  Joanna  in  marriage. 

^  The  sober  Earl  Gilbert  had  long  been 
diyoroed  from  his  wife,  AUco,  daughter 
of  G|uy  De  Lusignan,  and  niece  of  licnry 
the  Tnird,  and  foscmatcd  by  the  sunny 
hce,  graceful  figure,  and  wild  reckless- 
ness of  the  warm,  volatile  Princess,  he 
fell  oyer  head  and  ears  in  love — power- 
ful, passionate  love — with  her.  Edward 
perceiving  the  effects  produced  by  his 
daughter's  charms  upon  her  mature 
suitor,  arranged  the  marriage  prelimi- 
naries greatly  to  his  own  advantage. 
After  the  doting  Earl  had  placed  his 
vast  possessions  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  at  the  disposal  of  Edward,  and 
taken  a  solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of 
the  leading  prelates  and  nobles,  to  keep 

food  faith  with  the  King's  heirs,  and 
old  their  rights  of  succession  sacred,  he 
was  privately  married  to  the  Princess 
Joanna,  then  in  her  nineteenth  year,  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  nuptials  were 
solemnized  by  the  King's  chaplain,  on 
Sunday,  the  thirty-first  of  Apnl,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  royal  family,  the  royal 
wards,  and  other  personages  of  high 
birth.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  by 
mass  offerings,  a  distribution  of  alms  to 
poor  widows,  and  a  general  scramble  for 


money,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-cisfat 
shillings.  At  the  wedding  feast,  theni- 
larity  was  such,  that  dishes  were  over^ 
turned,  tables  broken  to  fragments,  and 
a  scene  of  riotous  carousal  enacted. 

The  rejoicings  occasioned  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Joanna  of  Acre  had  scarcely  ter- 
minated, when  Eleanora's  fourth  daugh 
ter,  Margaret,  was  united  in  wedlock  to 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  John  the  First, 
sumamed  the  Victorious,  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant. This  union  was  ncgociated  as 
early  as  1283,  when  Margaret  was  but 
three  years  old.  At  that  period,  great 
jealousy  existed  between  the  English  and 
French  courts,  and  as  the  territories  of 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  bordered  upon 
France,  the  politic  Edward  sought  to 
strengthen  his  alliances  by  this  match. 
Nor  were  his  efforts  unsuccessful. 

About  the  year  1285,  the  youthful 
Duke,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was 
sent  over  to  England  to  be  educated, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
visits  to  the  home  of  his  infancy,  he 
remained,  a  valuable  pledge  of  his  fa- 
ther's fidelity.  The  preliminaries  being 
arranged,  Duke  John  the  First  of  Bra- 
bant, with  a  train  of  nobles  and  ladies 
from  the  provinces,  came  to  England,  and 
beiuff  jomed  by  the  royal  faunily,  who 
had  been  spending  their  midsummer  at 
the  Tower,  proceeded  to  Westminster, 
where,  in  the  stately  Abbey,  the  Princess 
Margaret,  then  fifteen,  was  espoused  to 
John,  afterward  second  Duke  of  Brabant, 
on  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  July,  1290. 

The  magnificence  of  the  espousals 
was  heightened  by  feastings  and  pa- 
geantry, provided  in  honour  of  the  ac- 
cession by  Edward  at  London.  The 
grand  banquet  was  graced  bjrthe  presence 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  Pnnce  Edward, 
the  mighty  tarl  of  Gloucester,  and  a 
multitude  of    other  magnates,  accom- 

Eanied  by  their  ladies,  and  attended  by 
undreds  of  knights.  Afler  feasting 
to  their  heart's  content,  the  brilliant  as- 
semblage were  entertained  by  the  per- 
formances f>f  about  five  hundred  min- 
strels, buffoons,  harpists,  violinists,  and 
trumpeters,  collected  both  from  foreign 
parts,  OS  well  as  from  every  comer  m 
England ;  whilst  a  chorus  of  about 
seven  hundred  knights  and  laidiea,  «&«t 
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chaanting  ''lays  of  gladnesBT'  in  the 
palace  uf  royalty,  luhcred  forth  and  jw- 
railed  the  streets  of  London  in  procetnon, 
accompanied  by  about  one  thousand  of 
the  guod  citizens,  who,  joining  them 
witli  voice  and  heart,  made  the  wi-lkin 
rinj^  with  their  choruses  of  loyalty  aud 
joy. 

Seroral  of  the  contemporary,  or  nearly 
contempomry  historians,  descril)e  with 
enthusiasm  the  dazzling  display  of  plate 
and  jewelr\'  at  this  marria«re  ;  and  cer- 
tainly thi!  list  of  p^uld  and  silver  valua- 
blirs  useil  in  the  household,  or  to  adorn 
the  pitrsons  of  KIcanora  and  her  royal 
lord,  brought  to  light  by  the  research 
of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  learned  librarian  of 
the  city  of  I^ondon,  fully  justify  the  en- 
comiums. The  plate,  for  the  most  part, 
was  the  work  of  Ade.  the  King's  gold- 
smith, and  oomprised  thirty-four  pitchers 
of  gold  and  silver,  to  hold  either  water 
or  wines;  ten  gold  cups  from  one  hun- 
dred and  furty-two  to  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pounds  value  each ;  ton  other 
cups  of  silver  gilt  and  silver  white,  some 
having  stands  and  enamelled,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  cups  of  silver,  from 
four  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds 
yalue  each ;  also  cups  of  jasper,  silver 
plates,  silver  and  silver-gilt  dishes,  gold 
and  silver  salt«,  alms  bowls,  silver  gilt 
jugs,  silver  baskets,  and  numerous  other 
vess(!ls,  all  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  jewels  and  trinkets  mentioned  in 
the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  the 
First,  include  gold  clasps  offered  at  the  dif- 
ferent shrines,  jewels  given  by  the  King  to 
the  bishops,  and  restonfd  after  their  deaths, 
rings  remaining  or  given  as  presents,  a 
large  silver  girdle  with  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  a  large  silver  image  of  the 
King  in  a  surcoat,  and  with  a  hood  over 
his  head,  and  a  silver  plate  under  his 
feet,  enamelled  silver  jugs,  round  which 
were  two  figures  of  the  King,  and  two 
figures  of  the  Queen,  pitchers  of  crystal, 
fivu  serpents*  tongues  on  a  standard  of 


lilTer,  and  a  large  ewer  set  with  petili 
all  over.  The  next  articles  enumerated 
are  a  pair  of  kniyes,  with  silver  sheaths, 
enamelled  with  a  fork  of  crystal  which 
renders  it  highly  probable  tbat  if .  as  is 
g(*ncrally  assertea,  forks  were  not  in  gene- 
ral use  in  this  country  tUl  the  queer  Tom 
Corj'atc  introduced  them  from  Italy,  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  our  l?ro- 
ven^  Plantagenet  queens,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  eat  with  their  fingers.  After 
this  comes  another  pair  of  kniyes,  with 
ebony  and  iyory  handles  and  stods,  then 
a  comb  and  looking-glass  of  silyer  gilt 
enamelled,  and  a  bo&in  of  silver  in  a 
leather  case,  gold,  silyer,  and  erystal 
crosses,  some  set  with  sapphirea,  ff»fl  en- 
closing relics.  One  of  them  is  dcaeribed 
as  set  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other 
stones,  and  enclosing  a  piece  of  tiliereil 
cross  of  Christ,  and  as  snch,  considoed 
of  inestimable  yalue ;  a  gold  ring  set 
with  a  large  sapphire  was  also  hichly 

Erized,  as  being  the  workmanship  w  the 
oly  St.  Dunstan,  the  patron  saint  vi 
the  city  of  London  Goldsmiths^  Com- 
pany. 

Of  precious  stones  are  ennmenied 
amethysts,  sapphires,  topazes,  mfaies, 
emeralds,  carbuncles,  chalcedonies,  jss- 
pers,  diamonds,  garnets,  and  cameoi. 
Amongst  these  latter  were,  doubtleH, 
many  of  the  antique  sort,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  abbatial  and  other  rings. 
Four  royal  crowns  arc  also  mentionea  as 
set  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  great 
pearls ;  another  ^dth  rubies  and  eme^ 
raids;  another  with  Indian  pearis; 
and  one  great  crown  of  gold,  onis- 
mented  with  emeralds,  sapphires  of  the 
east,  rubies,  and  large  eastern  peaik, 
used  at  the  coronation  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  Many  other  articles  ingola and 
silver  might  also  be  enumerate^  but  as 
our  space  is  limited,  these  must  suffice  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  va^ 
riety  and  costliness  of  Edward  and 
Elcanora's  jewels  and  plate. 
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LTHODOH  Ed- 
ward'*  lore  of  cod- 
qUG«t  wui  U  grekt 
w  Chnt  of  any  of  hia 


Eredecesiora,  ii  is  am- 
ition  Bimcd    at  a 

;  Terjdiffertnt  object. 

'  Iiutead  of  endm- 
Toarin^  to  enlsr^  hii  tmumuitime 
Btmtmiam,  which  taj  fortunate  neigh- 
bour ni^t  at  nnj  time  too  sasilj  wrest 
from  him,  his  gr^test  ambition  was  the 
mnion  in  his  own  person  of  the  sore- 
r^ntf  of  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Bnlain.  His  iDCCesaful  Bubjngstion  of 
Wi^ca,  nrnd  him  to  g™>P  »t  the  snpre- 
nae;  in  Scotland.  Be,  noweTer,  first 
tndeaToiired  to  secure  the  Scottish  crown 
fbr  his  heirs.  Whtn  the  Scotch  King, 
Alexander  the  Third,  died,  in  128S,  the 
soeeeMion  devoWed  on  Alciundtr's  ia- 
fimt  grandchild,  Har^ret,  usually  called 
in  history  the  "  Maidrn  of  Norway," 
daoghtcr  of  Eric,  King  of  Norway, 
Edward  resoWed  not  to  for&it  bo  fiiTOUr- 
able  an  opportunity  of  uniting  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  at  once  □ee:ociated  the 
Buurii^  of  his  son  Edward,  of  Comar- 
71UI,  with  the  Qneen  of  Scots.  Forthis 
pinpoae  the  Pope's  dispensation  was  ob- 
tuned,  and  a  treaty  entered  into,  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  on  the  as- 
cension of  Edward  of  Caraarvon  to  the 
throne,  Scotland  should  remain  a  se- 
parate nnd  distinct  kingdom — for  then, 
as  now,  the  Scotch  were  staunch  patriots  ' 
— and  that  the  laws,  rights,  and  cuatoms 
of  the  Scottish  people  should  be  pre-  ■ 
served  inrioktc.  Whilst,  on  the  other  . 
baud,  that  King  Edward  might  not  be 
supposed  to  resign  his  right  to  feudal 
superiority,  a  rigot  always  claimed  by 
Us  predeceaaois,   and   sometimes    ad- 1 


mitted,  sometimw  eluded,  and  occasion- 
ally altogether  denied  by  the  Princes  of 
the  Scot»,  a  clause  was  added  that  no- 
thing in  this  treaty  shall  be  construed 
into  an  angmcnlation  or  a  reduction  of 
the  rights  prcTiousIy  belonging  to  either 
king  or  kingdom. 

Matters  now  appeared  settled  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The 
little  Margaret  was  proclaimed  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  it  was  agreed  Uiat  she 
^ould  be  sent  from  Norway  to  Scotland, 
wnd  thence  proceed  to  England,  to  be 
educated  at  the  Englieh  court,  under  the 
careful  superiiitendence  of  Queen  Klca- 


Uut  the  prospect,  so  flattering  U 
the  hopes,  so  essential  to  the  advance 
-lent  of  the  two  countries,  was,  a  few 
lonths  aAcrwarda,  closed  by  the  unex- 
_  ectcd  demise  of  tho  "  Maid  of  No^ 
way;"  who,  siokening  on  her  passage  to 
Scotland,  landud  in  one  of  theOrlfneys, 
cd,  relapsed  again,  and 
nth  of  October.  Im- 
mediately her  death  become  known 
northward  of  the  Tweed,  several  com- 
petitors   set  up   rival   claims   l«   the 

When  Edward  received  intelligence  of 
this  misfortune,  he  had  already  sent  to 
Scotland  the  Bishop  of  Dorham,  who, 
conjointly  with  sii  regents,  executed  the 
duties  of  the  crown,  in  the  name  of  Ed- 
ard  of  Carnarvon  and  Margaret  of 
'orwav;  but, deeming  bis  own pesence 
needful  at  sueb  a  crisis,  he  bade  his  Queen 
a  fond  farewell,  directed  her  to  follow 
him  with  all  convenient  celerity,  and 
himself  hastened  to  the  scene  of  eicite- 

Edward  hod  scarcely  reached  the 
Scottish  border,  when  he  was  overcome 
with  the  startling  news  that  hu  dnuVj- 
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bfloTL-dcooMrt,  whilst  traTelling  through 
Linciiliiahin;,  had  bt-t-n  attackt-d  with  a 
■*vi-rf:  autumnal  fever,  and  wai  now ly- 
in^^  on  th«*  vi  t-^c  of  d*:ath,  at  the  honse 
of  one  WilLiHrn  Wc-nton,  in  the  little 
viilajre  of  JlinK-by,  n>-ur  firantham. 

IMimjuiaiiin:^  at  once  his  expedition 
int4j  Si  •iil.in<l,  hdwurd.  with  an  anxious 
)ji:atin:r  hi-art,  tii.-w  to  tht*  couch  of  his 
oiinn  d  Kli-anora,  swift  as  hard  hors«> 
ridin^  thr<>u;;h  a  wild  countr)*  would 
jHTmit.  ]>ut  in  thns-  days  ^<K>d  roods, 
not  to  rn«  ntion  railway  trains,  scarceW 
i-xi.it<d ;  wh*  II  horses  iH-rame  exhaustecl, 
oth<  Ts  could  not  be  obtained  on  the  in- 
stant, inns  were  neither  many  nor 
commodious,  and  indeed  speedy  travel- 
linj^,  in  the  bcnsc  of  the  present  day, 
was  not  dreamed  of;  so  that  at  last,  when 
the  Kin;^,  half  mad  with  excitement,  and 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  reached  Ilirdeby, 
and  rushed  into  the  house  of  the  loyal 
AVilliam  Weston,  it  was  only  to  weep 
ovt.r  tho  clay-cold  remains  of  his  adored 
(iwcn,  who  had  expired  on  the  twentw 
ninth  of  >rovemb<T,  three  days  previous 
to  th«!  arrival  uf  her  sorrowing  lord. 

The  d(j(  ction  of  Kdward  at  the  un- 
expected loss  of  Klcanora  of  Castile,  was 
for  a  jH.Tiod  alarminf^ly  intense,  lie 
wept  like  a  child  for  hours  together, 
piu».M*d  mu«h  of  his  time  in  gloomy  me- 
ditation, and  would  neither  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  nor  any  other 
busini-ss,  public  or  private,  until  after  he 
had  perfornicd  tho  last  sad  othce  to  her 
breathless  clay.  Th*-  sorrow  of  her  fa- 
mily at  the  suddi.n  loss  of  so  good  a 
mother,  was  most  aciit<! ;  wliilst,  by  the 
whole  p<opl«',  her  death  was  viewed  as 
u  national  calamity.      Nor  is  this  sur- 

{)risiug,  as,  according  to  the  writings  of 
ler  contemporaries,  **  Her  virtues  were 
too  numerous  to  mention :  to  the  nation 
she  was  a  loving  mother,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  column  and  pillar  of  tho  realm.  She 
neither  permitted  the  subject  to  bo  op- 

Srcssed  ty  regal  extraction,  nor  weighed 
own  by  the  domineering  influence  of 
foreigm^rs,  and  therefore  it  was  that 
tliere  was  great  sorrowing,  because  she 
was  the  greatest  comforter  of  the  dis- 
tress4!d,  and  the  sweetest  healer  of  discord 
in  tho  land."  It  may  bo  well  to  mention 
^t  the  ilandon  in  tho  popular  ancient 


biUad,  entitled  "A  Wsninff  againit 
Pride,  bein^the  foil  of  Qneen  lle8no^^ 
coBsoft  to  Edward  the  Fint,  King  of 
England,"  are  quite  untrue.  The  writer 
has  evidently  possessed  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  histonr,  and  confounding  £ka- 
nora  of  Provence  with  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  has  enlarged  upon  that 
Uueen's  extortion  upon  the  dty  of  Lon- 
don, attributed  the  same  to  Eleanora  id 
Castile,  and  thus  dished  up  an  absurd 
heap  of  falsehoods,  the  accuracy  of  which 
too  many  of  the  common  people  haTO 
never  once  doubted. 

In  the  bitterest  grief  Edward  ioDowed 
the  remains  of  her  who,  for  thirty-six 
years,  had  been  his  inseparable  oompa- 
iiion.  throughout  the  whole  distance  finom 
Ilirdeby  to  Grantluun,  and  thence  along 
the  ancient  hi^h  north  road  by  thirteen 
stages  to  London,  bestowing  gifts  with  a 
liberal  hand  on  the  Tarious  religiovis 
j  houses  along  the  line  of  progren.  At 
I  the  end  of  each  stage  the  '^noUe  cone" 
rested,  generally  in  the  heart  of  a  town, 
till  a  bier  was  prepared,  when  hdng  met 
by  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastics,  and 
accompanic-d  by  the  chancellor  and  at- 
tendant nobles,  it  vas  nonreyed  with 
religious  gravity  and  statelineii  before 
the  nigh  altar  of  the  principal  chnrch, 
where,  through  the  whole  nighty  it  wis 
watched  by  the  holy  fathers,  who  cease- 
lessly chaunted  the  imposing  service. 
At  each  of  these  resting-places  the  royal 
mourner,  to  induce  tne  passers-by  to 
pause  and  offer  up  their  prayers  for  tho 
soul  of  his  departed  Kleanora,  Towcd  to 
build  up  a  cross  to  her  memory,  a  vow 
which  nc  religiously  fulfilled.  On  ap- 
proaching London,  the  solemn  procession 
was  met  oy  the  principal  members  of  the 
city  corporation,  who,  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  escorted  the  royal  corpse  to 
its  final  resting-place,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  it  was  entombed  at  the  foot 
of  Henry  the  Third,  in  St.  Edward's 
Chapel,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Decemberi 
with  imposing  obsequies. 

The  body  of  !Elcanora  of  Castile  was 
doubtless  embalmed,  as  her  heart  nd 
bowols  were  taken  out,  the  former  beiiig 
sent  to  the  church  of  her  &Tourite  order 
tho  Dominicans,  whilst  the  latter  mn 
buried  in  the  cathedral  at  LincoLo,  irinw 
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Edward  erected  a  cenotaph  for  her,  on 
which  is  placed  her  fig^ore,  whilst  the 
adet  are  adorned  with  the  arnu  of  Castile. 

Over  her  mye  in  Westminster  her 
sorrowing  loni  erected  an  elegant  allar- 
shaped  tomh  of  grey  Fetworth  marble, 
having  on  the  north  side  the  arms  of 
Ei^land,  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  and  Pon- 
thieo,  and  surmounted  with  her  reclining 
effi^  cast  in  bronze,  by  Pietro  Cayallim. 
This  efligy  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art, 
and  i^  as  it  doubtless  is,  a  true  likeness, 
tile  kind-hearted  Queen  must  hare  been  a 
surpassing  model  of  femininebeauty.  Her 
form  is  elegant,  her  features  regular,  soft, 
and  ddicate,  and  the  expression  of  her 
eoontenance  a  tender,  languishing  smile. 
Ko  wonder  the  mascmine  monarch 
deeply  deplored  the  loss  of  one  so  lovely 
in  person,  so  amiable  in  temper,  so  vir- 
toous  in  mind. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  a  tablet 
hj  the  side  of  the  tomb  bore  a  Latin  in- 
scription, with  the  following  translation, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Skelton, 
poet  laureate  to  Henry  the  Eighth : — 

**  Queen  Eleanora  is  here  interred, 

A  worthy  noble  dame, 
Sister  onto  the  Spanish  "King, 

Of  royal  blood  and  fame, 
Kii^  Edward's  wife,  first  of  that  name, 

And  Prince  of  Wales  by  right. 
Whose  father,  Henry  III., 

Was  sure  an  English  wight, 
He  craved  her  wife  unto  his  son. 

The  Prince  himself  did  go 
On  that  embassage  luckily 

As  chief  with  many  moe. 
This  knot  of  linked  marriage 

Her  brother  Alphonso  liked, 
And  so  'tween  sister  and  this  Prince 

The  marriage  up  was  striked. 
The  dowry  rich  and  royal  was. 

For  snch  a  Prince  most  meet. 
For  Ponthien  was  the  marriage  gift, 

A  dowry  rich  and  great ; 
A  woman  both  in  council  wise, 

Religious,  fruitful,  meek, 
Who  did  increase  her  husband's  friends, 

And  'larged  his  honour  eke. 
Learn  to  die." 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
times,  Edward  bestowed  on  the  abbey  of 
Westminster  the  manors  of  llendon,  in 
Middlesex,  Birdbrook  in  Kent,  Wester- 
ham  in  Essex,  together  with  Langdon, 
Eaton  Bridge,  and  lands  in  Warwick- 
shire, Bucki^hamshire,  and  other  places, 
for  dirges,  masses,  alms,  and  other  holy 


and  charitable  services^  fbr  the  soul  of 
Eleanora.  Up  to  within  a  short  period 
of  the  Reformation,  thirty  wax  tapers 
perpetually  burnt  around  her  tomb. 
Fabian,  who  wrote  in  the  early  period 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  **Two 
waxe  tapers  are  brennynge  upon  her 
tombe  both  daye  and  nighte,  whiche  so 
hath  contynueil  syne  the  daye  of  her 
burynge  to  this  present  day." 

The  crosses  erected  to  her  memory 
were  all  beautiful  specimens  of  art ;  but, 
singular  to  relate,  history  has  nowhere 
recorded  even  the  name  of  the  artist 
whose  genius  so  ably  recorded  the  con- 
jugal aifection  of  the  King.  Thirteen 
of  these  memorial  monuments  once  graced 
the  land.  According  to  Peck,  they  were 
situate  at  Hirdeby,  Lincoln,  Granthmn, 
Stamford,  Greddington,  Northampton, 
Stoney-Stratford,  Dunstable,  St  Alban's, 
Waltham,  Westcheap,  and  Charing 
Cross.  Now,  however,  only  three  re- 
main— ^those  of  Greddington,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Waltham. 

Of  all  the  ornamental  gothic  crosses 
erected  to  conjugal  affection  b;^  Edward 
the  First,  that  of  Charing,  which  occu- 
pied the  site  where  the  statue  of  King 
Charles  now  stands,  and  which  com- 
manded an  imposing  view  of  the  abbey 
and  royal  palace  at  Westminster,  was 
perhaps  the  finest.  It  was  the  one  Elea- 
nora's  royal  widower  most  frequently 
gazed  upon  with  sad  but  fond  emotion, 
and  as  French  was  his  familiar  tongue, 
he  named  it  the  Cross  of  his  chere  Heine — 
dear  Queen — which  was  speedily  cor- 
rupted into  Charing,  so  that  every  time 
Charing  Cross  is  mentioned,  a  tribute, 
unintentionally,  is  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Eleanora  of  Castile. 
'  Like  many  other  noble  structures,  this 
cross  was  demolished  by  the  over-wrought 
zeal  of  the  early  Protestants.  Regard- 
less of  its  ornamental  situation,  the 
beauty  of  its  structure,  and  the  noble 
design  of  its  erection,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  it  down  as  popish  and  super- 
stitious; and  in  August,  1647,  it  was 
levelled  with  the  dust.  This  ruthless 
demolition  occasioned  the  following  not 
unhumorous  sarcasm,  occasionally  met 
with  amongst  the  popular  sonnets  of 
those  times :— 
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*  Undone,  iradooe,  the  tawyen  taee, 

Tb>*y  wander  about  the  towne, 
Mor  can  find  the  way  to  Westminater, 

Now  Charing  Croea  is  down. 
At  the  end  of  the  8trand  they  make  a  itand, 

MwenrinK  they  are  at  a  Iom. 
And  chaffing  Kay,  that's  not  the  way, 

They  rouiit  go  by  Charing  Cross. 

The  parliament,  to  vote  it  down, 

Cnnc«ived  it  vi-ry  fitting. 
For  fear  it  Hhoiild  fall,  and  kill  them  all, 

In  the  hf»UKe  au  they  were  sitting. 
They  wen;  told,  G(id-wot,  it  had  a  plot. 

Which  made  them  so  hard-hearted. 
To  give  command  it  should  not  atand, 

Hut  be  taken  down  and  carted. 

Men  talk  of  plots ;  this  might  have  been 
worse, 

For  any  thing  I  know, 
Than  that  Tnmlcins  and  Challoner 

Were  hanged  for  long  ago  ;• 
Our  parliament  did  that  prevent. 

And  wisely  tliem  defended, 
For  plots  they  will  discover  still. 

Before  they  were  intended. 

Dut  neither  men,  women,  nor  child, 

Will  nay,  I'm  confident^ 
They  ever  heard  it  speak  one  word 

Against  the  parliament. 
An  informer  swore  it  letters  bore, 

f)r  else  it  had  been  freed  ; 
ril  take,  in  truth,  my  Bible  oath, 

It  could  neittier  write  nor  read. 

The  committee  said  that  verily 

To  popery  it  was  bent; 
For  aught  1  know,  it  might  be  so, 

For  to  church  It  never  went. 
What  with  excise,  and  such  devise, 

The  kingdom  doth  begin 
To  think  you'll  leave  them  ne'er  a  cross 

Without  doors  nor  within. 

Methink  the  common-council  should 

Of  it  have  taken  pity, 
'Cause,  good  old  cross,  it  always  stood 

80  firmly  to  the  city. 
Since  crosses  you  so  much  disdain, 

Faith,  if  1  w(;re  as  you. 
For  feare  the  King  should  rule  again, 

I'd  pull  down  Tyburn  too." 

As  may  be  supposed,  civilization  and 
the  arts  rapidly  advanced  during  the 
period  that  Elcanora  of  Castile  graced 
the  English  court.  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  laws  were  passed  to 
revive  the  ancient  custom  of  requiring 
sureties  from  strangers,  debtors,  and 
lodgers ;  to  more  yigorouslv  enforce  the 
watch  and  ward,  from  sundown  to  sim- 

*  The  plot  referred  to,  is  that  entered  into 
by  Mr.  Waller,  the  poet,  and  others,  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  City  and  Tower  to  the 
service  of  the  King;  for  which  two  of  them, 
Nathaniel  Tomkins  and  Richard  Challoner, 
suffered  death,  Jnlf  the  fifth,  1648. 


me,  in  all  cities,  bortraghs,  and  Til- 
lages; to  clear  the  highways  of  wood, 
cxce^ing  high  trees,  to  the  width  d 
two  hundred  feet,  that  they  might  af- 
ford no  shelter  to  banditti ;  and  to  en- 
force the  hue  and  cry,  by  which  ereij 
man,  when  called  upon,  was  bound  to 
arm  himself  and  join  the  sheriff  in  pur- 
suit of  malefactors. 

A  statute  was  also  passed,  rendering 
it  penal  for  people  to  roam  the  streets 
of  London  with  swords,  bucklers,  spean, 
or  other  arms,  after  the  tolling  of  the 
curfew  bell  at  St.  Martin's  le  Grand, 
and  ordering  all  taverns  to  be  closed 
before  the  same  bell  had  ceased  to  toll; 
thus  the  despotic  curfew  was  conyerted 
into  an  excellent  institution  of  dTil 
police. 

In  the  arts,  gothic  architecture  ecm- 
tinued  to  advance  in  grace  and  beauty ; 
sculpture,  and  casting  in  bronze,  were 
brought  to  great  perfection.  In  lesl 
engraving,  and  in  the  beautiful  illmni- 
nations,  and  the  richly- wrought  coTen 
which  adorn  the  manuscripts  of  this 
era,  an  elegance  and  surprizing  degree 
of  taste  and  finish  are  Tisible.  Stainiaff 
of  glass,  first  introduced  into  f^lana 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centorr, 
rose  rapidly  into  faTour,  and  erery  ecb- 
ficc  of  importance,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic,  was  richly  decorated  with 
unique  specimens  of  that  truly  "Rtigliah 
art,  carving  in  wood. 

About  this  period,  the  first  dock  in 
1- n^Iand  was  erected  in  a  clock  tower 
at  Westminster,  opposite  the  royal  pa- 
lace ;  and  that  best  of  fuel,  coal,  said  to 
have  been  first  discoTered  near  New- 
castle, in  1234,  and  first  dug  by  a  charter 
granted  by  Henry  the  Thiro,  was  fint 
^  •  used  for  aomestio  purposes  in  England 
about  the  year  1280. 

Eleanora  of  Castile  left  fiye  soryiying 
daughtevs  and  one  son. 

^eanora,  the  eldest  daughter,  whikt 
yet  an  infant,  was  betro&ed  to  Al- 
phonso,  son  of  Peter,  King  of  Ana- 
gon ;  but  a  bitter  political  strife  ensued 
between  the  houses  ^  of  Arragon  and 
Anjou,  and  the  nuptials,  for  some  lea- 
son,  nowhere  explained,  were  not  con- 
summated Howeyer,  in  1293,  Hea^ 
nora  wa«  married  by  the  Axchbuhiag  of 
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Bablin  to  Henry  the  Third,  Duke  of 
Bar.  This  Duke  Henry  mled  oyer  an 
extendTe  proyince,  which  being  situate 
on  the  boundary  of  France  and  Ger- 
manj,  tiie  feudal  superiority  oyer  it 
was  claimed  both  by  the  French  and 
Germans,  and  on  that  account  Edward 
▼iewed  its  Duke  as  a  yaluable  ally,  as  in 
times  of  war  he  could,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  consistency,  side  either  with 
France  or  Germany,  as  circumstances 
suited.  Shortly  alter  her  marriage, 
which  took  place  at  Bristol,  Eleanora 
proceeded  with  her  husband  to  the  con- 
tinent, where,  after  giving  birth  to  a 
son,  in  1294,  christened  Edward,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  daughter,  named 
Joanna,  she  died  in  1298.  By  the  de- 
sire of  her  father,  Edward  the  First,  her 
remains  were  brought  to  England,  and 
aolemnly  entomb^  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  Princess  Joanna,  whose  mar- 
riage with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  has 
alrwdy  been  mentioned,  brought  her 
loyinglord  three  children,  Gilbert,  Mar- 
garet, and  Elizabeth.  Her  husband 
died  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1295, 
and  as  her  marriage  had  been  one  of 
policy,  not  choice,  his  loss  occasioned^ 
her  but  little  grief,  and  she  shortly  af- 
terwards resolved  upon  a  match  dictated 
solely  by  the  sentiments  of  her  own 
heart.  Amongst  her  numerous  retinue 
was  a  young  handsome  chivalric  esquire, 
named  Ralph  Monthermer.  With  this 
esquire  she  became  deeply  enamoured, 
and  he,  encouraged  by  her  conduct,  of- 
fered her  his  heart,  an  offer  which  she 
accepted  with  such  eagerness,  that  the 
happy  pair  were  privately  married  early 
in  January,  1297,  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  This  being  the 
first  instance  of  a  clandestine  marriage 
in  the  royal  house  of  Plantagcnet,  the 
King,  on  hearing  of  it,  became  exceed- 
ingly wrathful. 

**  Can  it  be  possible  V  he  exclaimed, 
bitterly,  "  a  rrincess,  and  the  first 
Countess  in  England,  wedded  of  her 
own  free  will  to  a  simple  esquire  ?  By 
St.  Mary !  she  has  fixed  a  stain  on  her 
mighty  family,  too  black  for  the  hand  of 
time  to  wipe  out,  should  the  world  en- 


dure for  a  million  of  centuries."  Then 
ordering  that  the  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels,  of  the  too  wilful  Joanna  should 
be  instantly  seized,  and  that  her  capti- 
yator,  Monthermer,  should  himself  be 
made  captive,  with  Bristol  Castle  for 
his  home,  and  a  stem  jailor  for  his  part- 
ner, he  rushed  into  his  private  chamber 
more  mad  than  sane. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Joanna  was 
permitted  an  interview  with  her  deeply- 
offended  parent;  when,  throwing  her- 
self at  his  feet,  she,  with  an  art  such  as 
only  woman  can  compass,  implored  for- 

fiveness  for  herself,  and  her  despised 
usband.  After  many  earnest  appeals, 
she  concluded, — 

**  True,  sire,  we  have  erred,  grossly 
erred,  but  the  knot  cannot  be  untiea. 
And  oh,  if  you  knew  how  sincerely  w© 
loved,  and  with  what  unbounded  joy, 
what  earnest  gratitude  wo  would  wel- 
come your  smiles,  your  good  heart 
would  forgive  the  past,  and  cheer  the 
future  of  your  dejected,  supplicating 
daughter,  and  the  man  of  her  heart's 
choice." 

Edward,  whose  indignation  was  in- 
variably dispelled  by  submission,  was 
moved  to  tears  by  this  appeal,  and  in 
half-forgiving  tones,  exclaimed  :— 

"  "What !  overlook  conduct  such  as 
never  before  disgraced  the  annals  of 
European  royalty!  Countess,  is  your 
request  reasonable  }  " 

"Sire,"  replied  Joanna,  in  gentle, 
persuasive  accents,  **  I  only  ask  that  boon 
for  a  daughter  which  you  would  readily 
grant  to  a  son.  How  many  princes  and 
great  earls  have  taken  to  wife  poor, 
mean  women  ?  Surely,  then,  a  Princess, 
possessed  with  an  abundance  of  wealth, 
'might  be  permitted  to  honour,  by  mar- 
riage, a  chivalrous  youth,  whose  only 
crime  is  poverty  ?" 

This  answer  so  completely  appeased 
the  King's  wrath,  that  the  union  of  the 
loving  pair  was  immediately  recognized 
at  court.  Joanna  was  pardoned,  and 
received  back  the  lands  and  property 
which  had  been  taken  from  her  in  the 
king's  name,  and  Monthermer  was  re- 
leased from  imprisonment,  permitted  to 
live  with  his  spouse,  and  to  assume  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Gloucesiei  ttniilletVSst^s 
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and  he  afterwards,  by  deeds  of  amiB, 
chiefly  in  the  Scotch  war,  proved  him« 
M'lf  well  worthy  of  the  honour  to  which 
his  gaUuntry  and  masculine  beaoty  had 
■o  fortunately  exalted  him. 

By  her  second  marriage  Joanna  had 
two  children,  Mary  and  Thomas;  the 
former  entered  the  world  in  1299,  the 
latter  in  1301.  Joanna  was  a  fond  wife, 
but  a  thoughtless,  negh'ctful  parent. 
She  lived  on  terms  of  great  amity  with 
her  step-mother.  Queen  Margaret  of 
France  ;  and  although  in  temper  wild, 
fitful,  and  hut  she  was  sincere  and 
open-hearted  to  hor  eqiuils,  cfenerous 
and  kind  to  her  inferiors,  and  lorgiTing 
to  her  enomies.  Her  death  took  place 
rather  suddenly,  at  Clare,  in  Gloucester, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1307.  Her 

Sorgeous  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
[ing  and  all  the  leading  nobles  and 
prelates  of  the  land.  And  to  the  Au- 
gustine Priorv  of  Clare,  where  her  re- 
mains were  interred,  her  affectionate 
father  made  presents  for  the  performance 
of  masses  and  orisons  for  her  soul. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  sunriTing 
daughters  of  King  Edward's  first  consort 
is  the  Princess  Margaret.  This  Princess, 
after  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  proceeded  with  her  husband  to 
his  native  land,  where  she  resided  prin- 
cipally at  Brussels,  and  lived  in  comfort 
and  affluence.  In  1300,  she  gave  birth 
to  her  only  child,  a  son  and  heir.  This 
event  appears  to  have  highly  gratified 
the  English  court,  as  tlie  bearer  of  the 

flad  tidings  received  a  present  of  one 
undred  marks  from  the  King,  fifty  from 
the  Queen,  and  forty  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward. After  being  a  widow  for  about 
six  years,  Margaret  died  in  1318.  Her 
remains  were  interred,  with  becoming 
solemnity,  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule,  in  Brussels. 
Mary,  the  Nun  Princess,  led  a  gay 
life,  making  merry  pilgrimages  hitner 
and  thither  throughout  the  land.  After 
the  death  of  her  mother,  she  became 
strongly  attached  to  her  father's  second 
consort,  Margaret  of  France.  Her  ge- 
neral conduct,  however,  reflected  but 
little  credit  on  the  holy  sisterhood  to 
which  she  belonged.  One  of  her  kindest 
acta  was  the  un&rtaking  the  charge  of 


her  bilf-sister  Elesnoiay  who,  when  little 
more  than  two  years  old,  was  sent  to 
Ambersbnry  Convent  In  1236,  Mary 
prevailed  on  Isabella,  the  wife  of  e£ 
ward  the  Second,  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
with  her  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  i 
Becket  at  Canterbury.  These  Canter- 
bury pilgrims,  however,  had  no  notion 
of  traveUing  with  bore  feet,  or  in  ooarM 
apparel — ^pleasure,  and  pleasure  only, 
was  their  object;  they,  accordingly, 
undertook  the  journey  with  chariote, 
litters,  more  than  a  hundred  horses, 
waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  domestic 
utensils,  a  good  store  of  edibles,  and 
liquors  to  cheer  the  heart,  and  a  numer- 
ous train  of  attendants.  Wherever  they 
halted  on  the  road,  they  made  offerings 
of  cloth  of  gold,  wax,  and  other  cosuy 
articles,  with  which  they  had  provided 
themselves ;  but  the  most  CMtly  of  their 
offerings  was  made  at  the  shrine  of  the 
saintea  Becket.  The  ionmey  ocempied 
about  two  months,  and,  to  cheer  them 
on  the  road,  which  in  some  parts  was 
wild  and  desolate  enough,  they  had  in 
their  train  several  merry  minstrels,  whose 
blithe  songs  and  jocund  perfiHrmancei 
greatly  amused  and  delighted  them. 
•  The  Nun  Princess,  af&r  outliving  all 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  died  abont  the 
year  1233,  and  was  entombed  in  the 
church  of  the  Convent  of  Amharsbory. 
This  edifice,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  the  home  of  more  than  one  of  the 
royal  daughters  of  England,  has,  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  Time,  been  reduced  to  a 
mouldering  ruin — 

"  Wliere  owlets  repose, 

The  wallflower  blows. 
And  the  mantling  ivy  creeps. 

O'er  the  crumbling  walls ; 

Where  the  viper  crawls, 
And  the  toad  in  his  dank  cell  sleeps." 

Elizabeth,  the  last  in  order  of  the  sur- 
viving daughters  of  Eleanora  of  Castile, 
after  passing  her  infancy  and  girlhood 
for  the  most  part  in  the  company  of  her 
brother.  Prince  Edward,  who,  teingthe 
sole  male  heir  to  the  English  throne, 
was  permitted  to  have  a  private  esta- 
blishment, and  roam  through  the  coun- 
try wherever  he  ]^eased,  was  married  to 
John,  Count  of  Holland,  in  the  Prioiy 
Church  of  Ipewich,  in  December,  1297. 
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After  the  marriage,  nothing  could  pre- 
Tail  upon  £liza^th«  then  a  girl  oi  fif- 
teen, to  accompany  her  lord  to  Holland 
— a  perverseness  which  so  enraged  the 
King,  her  father,  that,  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, he  seized  the  golden  coronet  that 
encircled  her  brow,  and  flung  it  into  the 
fire.  Howeyer,  a  reconciBation  was 
speedily  effected,  and  Count  John,  urged 
mr  pressing  state  matters,  embarked  for 
Hofiand  a  few  weeks  after  his  mar- 
riage, leaving  his  young  bride  to  follow 
aftmrards,  which  she  accordingly  did, 
accompanied  by  her  father,  in  the  sub- 
seouent  August.  She  resided  princi- 
ptuly  at  her  palace  of  the  Hague.  Her 
Ausband  bemg  a  weak-min^  Prince, 
permitted  his  fayourite,  Wolphard  Be 
Btnrsonel,  Lord  of  Yere,  to  rule  the  state 
with  the  iron  rod  of  tyranny,  which  so 
exasperated  the  Hollanders,  that,  in 
1299,  they  rose  in  insurrection,  mur- 
dered the  rapacious  Borsonel,  and,  to 
preyent  a  similar  occurrence,  nominated 
a  Ei^nt  in  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  heir- 
pr^umptiye  to  the  Earldom  of  Holland. 
This  act  was  sanctioned  by  Elizabeth, 
who,  emerging  from  her  previous  life  of 
privacy,  euibited  in  this  hour  of  trial 
creat  energy  and  judgment.  But  Earl 
John,  although  a  minor,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  expressed  so  much 
annoyance  at  being  dcpnved  of  the  sem- 
blance as  well  as  the  reality  of  royalty, 
that  the  regent  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  when  he  relin- 
quished them  again  in  disgust,  and,  to 
add  to  the  embarrassment  of  affairs,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  Earl  John  died  of  a 
dysentery. 

The  tie  being  now  severed  that  bound 
Elizabeth  to  Holland,  she,  i^r  linger- 
ing a  few  months  longer  on  the  conti- 


nent, in  the  vain  hope  or  obtaining  her 
justly-due  dower  fr^m  her  huslmnd's 
successor,  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  returned 
to  England,  where,  by  perseverance,  she 
obtained  from  the  reluctant  Earl  of  Hol- 
land a  portion  of  her  dower  revenues, 
and  where,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November, 
1302,  she  espoused  Humphrey  De  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  gal- 
lant Earl  of  Hereford  resigned  all  Ms 
lands  and  possessions  into  tne  hands  of 
the  King,  who  immediately  afterwards 
re-settlea  them  upon  the  Earl  and 
Coimtess  and  their  neirs,  with  a  proviso 
that,  in  default  of  issue,  many  of  the 
estates  should  revert  to  the  crown. 

The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  an  attached 
friend  and  constant  companion  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  and,  by  superior  skill 
and  prowess  in  the  Scotch  war,  obtained 
a  well-earned  fame.  After  the  death  of 
Edward  the  First,  he  became  one  of  the 
strenuous  opponents  to  the  system  of  fa- 
vouritism pursued  by  that  weak,  impo- 
litic monarch,  Edward  the  Second.  Eli- 
zabeth passed  much  of  her  time  with 
her  stepmother,  Margaret  of  France. 
By  her  second  marriage  she  had  a  nu- 
merous progeny,  but  several  of  her  chil- 
dren died  in  infancy.  She  lived  on 
terms  of  great  affection  with  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and,  dying  in  child-bed  in 
May,  1316,  foimd  a  last  resting-place 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  in  the  Abbey  of  Walden,  io 
Essex. 

Prince  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Eleanora  of  Cas- 
tile, succeeded  his  father,  as  Edward  the 
Second.  His  unfortunate  career  will  be 
hereafter  detailed  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
consort,  Isabella  of  France. 
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\  ItOSI  the  pcriodTrficn 
^^   I'ltiuioru  uf  Castile 

S  tho  tomb,  nine  years 
3  posspd  aimy  ere  Ed- 
?  n  Jrd  l!ie  Firat  Bgain 
^  entGrcd  the  inairicd 
*  BlBto  Aecordin^  to 
the  oonlemporary  chroniclers,  the  pro- 
tractod  widowhood  of  the  actue,  energetie 
Edward  was  a  tpily  forlorn  and  wrettlied 
one.  This,  hownver,  may  bo  questioned. 
That  for  a  period  ho  felt  severely  tho 
toss  of  hio  "dear  Queen,"  is  not  to  bn 
doubted;  but  tliat  he  mciptd,  mourned, 
and  con  tinned  miacmhly  melancholy 
from  the  hour  of  her  death  until  he  again 
entered  the  holy  pate  of  matrimuuy,  ia 
neither  probable  nor  coiuonant  witb  the 


GEtriea  that  occnr  in  the  State  roUi,  the 
Wacdrobe  accounts,  and  other  nuuin- 
Beript  rceords  of  the  era — documenU  at 
unquestionable  authenticity,  but  which, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  heva 
mouldered  m  the  neglected  duat  of  tba 
archives  of  England.  In  tiaOi,  Edvtid 
aouEht  and  found  solace  irom  hu  ■octot 
in  the  council  of  state  and  the  tiiniuiil 
of  battle.  To  hia  towering  ambitiM 
and  daring  ebivalrie  enei;^ieB,  the  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  Scotland  uid  a  war 
with  France,  alforded  bony  occupatiM; 
and  Bs  it  is  well  to  weave  through  thii 
volume  an  unbroken  thread  of  history, 
we  will  commence  theie  memoira  with  a 
sketch  of  the  leading  events  that  oocn- 

Sied  the  attention  of  Edward  the  tint 
uiing  the  period  of  hia  i "     '     ' 
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Itt&t  glancmg  at  his  designs  against  Scot- 
land. 

The  line  of  the  descendants  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  the  Scotch  king,  being 
extinguished  by  the  nnexpected  demise 
of  the  "Maid  of  Norway,*;  in  1290,  the 
right  of  succession  was  disputed  by  no 
less  than  thirteen  claimants ;  and  being 
unable  to  decide  to  which  of  these  the 
crown  should  be  resigned,  the  States, 
to  avoid  the  threatened  miseries  of  a 
civil  war,  appointed  King  Edward,  then 
deemed  the  most  uprieht  and  mighty  of 
potentates,  as  their  arbitrator.  Edward 
willingly  accepted  the  office ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  an  appointment  from  the  States 
of  Scotland,  but  as  a  right  pertaining  to 
the  King  of  England,  as  Lord  Paramount 
of  Scotland,  a  right  which  the  Scotch, 
being  then  too  weak  to  dispute,  wisely 
waived  to  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 
Edward,  therefore,  summoned  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  and  commonalty  to  meet 
him  on  the  border  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
-where,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  proceed- 
ing, they  swore  fealty  to  him.  After 
this,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  he 
should  be  assisted  in  his  important  office 
by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  eighty 
Scotch  and  twenty-four  English,  i^e- 
fore  this  council  the  several  competitors 
;2rged  their  respective  claims  by  written 
and  oral  evidence ;  but  as  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  majority  to  mystify  the 
matter  as  much  as  possible,  the  lengthy 
pleadings  were  elaborated  with  sophisms, 
ubulous  legends,  and  far-fetched  similes. 
Thus,  four  months  passed  away  without 
the  council,  divided  as  it  was  by  party 
views  and  personal  interests,  coming  to 
any  definite  decision.  Edward,  there- 
fore, summoned  a  parliament  of  both 
nations,  who  received  the  report  of  the 
council,  and  after  an  elaborate  inquiry, 
which  had  lasted  eighteen  months,  and 
in  which  the  claims  of  Robert  Bruce  and 
John  Baliol,  the  two  nearest  descendants 
of  Alexander,  were  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, a  decision  was  given  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  by  the  aavicc  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  united  parliament  of  the 
two  nations,  in  favour  of  John  Baliol ;  a 
decision  which  so  enraged  Bruce,  that  he 
joined  with  Lord  Hastings,  another 
competitor,  for  a  part  of  the  kingdom. 


maintaining  it  to  be  divisible.  But  this 
claim  was  unanimously  negatived  by  the 
narliaments ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
November,  1292,  the  regency  was  dis- 
solved, and  Baliol  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Edward,  and  received  possession  both  of 
the  throne  and  the  fortresses  of  Scotland. 

Baliol's  eagerness  to  wear  the  crown 
of  his  native  land  induced  him  to  accept 
it  as  a  vassal ;  but  he  soon  learned  how 
dearly  he  must  pay  for  his  indiscretion, 
what  petty  indigmties  he  must  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  his  liege  lord.  Before  the 
EnglishKin^quittedNewcastle,  aScotch- 
man  com^lamed  to  him  of  insults  he  had 
received  m  the  town  of  Berwick  from 
some  Englishmen,  when,  although  Ed- 
ward had  promised  that  all  cases  of  law 
occurring  in  Scotland  should  be  tried 
in  that  country,  he  ordered  the  cause 
to  be  tried  in  England  by  his  own 
judges.  This  produced  a  remonstrance 
m  the  Scotch  council,  to  which  Edward 
replied,  "That  the  promise  they  ac- 
cused him  of  breaking  had  been  made 
when  their  throne  was  vacant ;  he  had 
punctually  observed  it  during  the  re- 
gency, but  as  there  was  now  a  King  of 
Scotland,  he  should  admit  a4d  hear  all 
complaints  concerning  that  kin^om 
where  and  when  he  pleased."  This  de- 
claration he  repeated  four  days  days  after- 
wards, in  his  own  chamber,  before  Ealiol 
and  several  lords  of  both  nations,  add- 
ing, with  great  warmth,  "He  would  call 
the  King  ofScotlandhimselfto  appear  in 
England  whenever  he  thought  proper  to 
do  so,"  a  threat  he  lost  no  time  in  putting 
into  execution ;  and  by  encouraging  ap- 
peals to  his  authority  from  that  of  the 
Scotch  King,  whom  he  repeatedly  sum- 
moned to  London  upon  matters  the  most 
trivial,  he  at  length  aroused  to  anger  the 
quiet  temper  of  Baliol.  In  fact,  he 
thought  to  crush  the  Scotch  by  tyranny, 
but  in  this  he  was  mistaken;  his  injusr 
tice  only  rekindled  their  slumbering 
energies,  and  prompted  them  to  rid 
themselves  of  so  troublesome  a  master. 

Whilst  Edward  was  thus  stretching 
to  the  utmost  his  feudal  superiority  over 
his  newly-created  vassal,  the  Scotch 
King,  he  himself,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
was  doomed  to  suffer  similar  humiliation 
from  his  superior  lord,  Philip  of  Ftaace. 
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itA»nAMw  or  nuurai^ 


Thb  ni|mire  betirem  Pngi— <i  and 
France  grew  ont  of  a  priTate  qoaml  be- 
twM'D  two  sailors.  An  English  marineud 
a  Xorman  pilot  acoidentailT  met,  qnar^ 
relied,  and  fouirbt.  The  ^^orman  was 
killed,  the  i-.'n?li»hman  rescued  by  his 
shipmates ;  and  the  Norman  sailors,  to 
reTf'nir«r  the  dt-ath  of  their  coantrrmanf 
boardi-d  an  Knsrlifh  vessel,  took  out  the 
pilot  an'i  sevfTil  of  the  passengers,  and 
tian^ed  them  with  do^  at  thi-ir  heels  at 
their  mast-hr-ad.  Retaliation  ensued,  in 
which  tlie  sailors  of  France  and  Eng- 
land heartily  joined,  and  thus  a  fierce 
naval  warfar'.-  was  soon  raging  between 
the  rival  nations,  without  sanction  or  aid 
from  either  sovereign.  At  length  a 
Norman  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  swept 
through  the  channel,  hearing  down  all 
b*;fore  it,  and  after  perpetrating  outrages 
unh<;<'ird-of  in  legitimate  hostility,  pil- 
laged the  coast  uf  Gascony,  hanged  all 
the  scfamen  the\  had  made  j^risoners,  and 
with  a  rieli  booty  returned  m  triumph  to 
St.  Mahe,  a  port  in  Brittany.  Here 
tliey  wore  discovered  by  the  brave  ma- 
riners of  Portsmouth  and  the  Cinque 
Ports,  who,  with  a  well-armed  fleet  of 
eighty  8ail|»had  been  cruizing  in  search 
of  them.  Challenges  were  immediately 
given  and  aeceptt^d,  and  a  hot  stubbornly- 
contested  battle  ensued.  At  length  the 
prowess  of  England  prevailed,  every 
French  ship  was  taken,  and  no  quarter 
being  shown  Uj  the  vanquished,  the 
slaughtfT  was  terrific ;  according  to 
Walsingham,  fifteen  thousand  men  were 
killed  or  drowned,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  prizes  reached  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land in  safety. 

This  murderous  defeat  provoked  the 
haughty  Philip  of  P'rancc  to  demand  in- 
stant redress  from  the  English  King ;  but 
as  J-ldward  ncgl(K;ted  the  requisition,  the 
seneschal  of  Perigfird  was  ordered  to  take 
poMM^ssion  of  all  lands  belon^g  to  the 
crown  of  England  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. This  order  the  seneschal  failed  to 
t'XtHinfjfiy  as  Edward's  garrison  drove  back 
the  invadi^'s.  The  court  of  Paris,  there- 
forf  ■,  ciiiiM^l  a  peremptory  summons  to  be 
imtiii'd  for  f^iward  to  appear  twenty 
days  ttfUrr  Christmas,  and  answer  before 
his  feiulttl  NU{it;rior  for  the  offences  charged 
iiguiiwt  him. 


±m9  fccripi  01  tiM  miniiKHu  gratlj 
umoTcd  Edwird,  and  that  more  on  ae- 
ooont  of  private  than  pnUic  matten. 
He  had  aiready  negociated  a  mairiag« 
with  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
times,  Kin^  Philip's  sister,  Blanche  la 
Belle.  Being  himself  folly  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  he  had  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  French  court,  and  firom 
them  received  a  report  of  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  l;lancne  so  faToumUe,  that 
mature  as  he  was  in  age,  he  became  vio- 
lently in  lore  with  her.  He  now,  ^ere- 
fore,  desired  above  all  things  to  aToid  t 
quarrel  with  the  French  monarch,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  corresponded  with  the 
beautiful  Blanche,  and  been  admonished 
by  her  in  a  letter,  that  in  arranging  the 
marriage  preliminaries,  he  must  bow  to 
the  will  of  her  brother  Philip,  who  de- 
manded that  Fdward  should  settle  Gas- 
conv  on  his  issue  by  the  Princess. 

lender  these  circumstances,  the  love- 
sick Edward  sent  the  Bishop  of  London 
with  a  conciliatory  reply  to  the  hostile 
summons,  and  an  offer  to  recompense 
the  F'rench  sufferers  if  Philip  would  also 
compensate  the  English.  This  offer 
was  rejected,  and  the  bishop  succeeded 
by  Edward's  brother  Edmund,  Eul  of 
Lancaster,  who,  being  husband  to  the 
mother  of  the  1-rcnch  Queen,  reli^  on 
his  influence  at  the  French  court  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  Philip  in  a  manner 
congenial  to  the  wishes  of  his  brother, 
King  Edward.  But  hjis  simplicity  was 
no  match  for  the  craft  of  Philip,  who, 
whenever  he  attempted  to  n^ociate  the 
matter,  flew  into  a  towering  rage,  and 
prevented  it.  Being  thus  repeatedly  re- 
Duffed,  he  lost  hope,  and  was  about  re- 
turning home  without  effecting  Ids  por- 
posc,  when  Joanna,  the  Queen  of  Fnmee, 
and  Mary  of  Bralnnt,  widow  of  Philip 
the  Hardy,  entreated  him  to  renew  toe 
ne^ociation  through  them,  and  on  his 
domg  so,  they  assiured  him  that  as  Phi- 
lip's honour  had  been  wounded,  Edward 
was  bound  to  make  a  puUic  reparation, 
and  this  would  be  b^  effected  by  the 
surrender  of  Gascony,  just  as  a  matter 
of  form,  for  forty  da3rs,  when  it  diould 
1)0  returned  again  to  Edward,  or,  as  he 
was  about  to  wed  Blanche  la  Belle,  set- 
tled by  a  new  enfeoffinent  on  her  and 
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her  posterity  as  a  dower.  This  arrange- 
ment was  agreed  to  by  Edward,  and 
embodied  in  a  secret  treaty  signed  by 
tiie  consort  of  Philip,  who  himself,  in 
the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  pro- 
mised to  observe  it  on  the  word  and 
honour  of  a  kin^.  The  citation  at  Paris 
against  Edward  was  next  withdrawn, 
and  Earl  Edmund,  little  dreaming  of 
treachery,  gave  possession  of  Gascony  to 
the  officers  of  its  lord  paramount. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days, 
Eail  Edmund  reminded  Philip  of  the 
engagement,  but  was  requested  to  re- 
main quiet  until  certain  lords,  not  in  the 
secret,  had  quitted  Paris.  This  aroused 
his  suspicion ;  he  again  repeated  the  de- 
mand, which  this  time  was  positively  re- 
fused, the  refusal  being  followed  by  ano- 
ther citation  against  Edward,  which  not 
being  immediately  answered  in  due 
form,  Philip,  in  council,  pronounced 
judgment  against  him. 

TioB  dishonest  refusal  of  the  French 
King  to  give  Edward  re-possession  of 
bis  lands,  as  stipulated  in  the  private 
treaty,  was  accompanied  with  an  an- 
nouncement— ^private  of  course — forbid- 
ding the  impending  marriage  between 
Edward  ana  the  Princess  Blanche ;  a 
breach  of  faith  in  the  highest  degree 
mortifying  to  the  English  Monarch,  who 
had  set  his  heart  on  this  union. 

The  Queens,  who  had  negociated  the 
poivate  treaty,  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  cheating  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  Philip.  Earl  Edmund  wrote  a 
long  explanatory  letter  to  the  King  of 
England,  detailing  at  length  by  what 
craft  and  dishonesty  he  had  been  over- 
reached, and  exhorting  his  brother  to 
avoid  open  hostilities.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  by  a  secret  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, m  which  Philip's  youngest  and 
less  comely  sister,  Margaret,  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  beautiful  Blanche.  Whe- 
ther this  was  a  trick,  or  an  arrangement 
entered  into  by  Earl  Edmund,  is  nowhere 
clearly  explained.  Most  probably  it 
was  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre,  as  Edward 
rejected  the  marriage  articles  with  dis- 
dson,  and  a  fierce  war  immediately  en- 
sued. During  this  war,  which  lasted 
from  1294  to  1298,  Edward,  who  had  no 
time  to  lose,  having  already  seen  fifty- 


five  summers,  was  left  half-wedded  to 
Blanche,  as,  according  to  Piers  of  Lang- 
toft  and  Wilks,  the  Pope's  dispensation 
for  their  union  had  been  previously  ob- 
tained. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Edward  to 
proceed  in  person  to  assert  his  rights  on 
the  continent.  But  in  this  he  was 
thwarted.  •For  seven  weeks  adverse 
winds  detained  hun  at  Portsmouth,  and 
the  Welch,  believing  he  had  sailed,  rose 
in  insurrection,  and  murdered  the  En- 
glish ;  he  therefore  sent  his  brother  Ed- 
mund to  prosecute  the  war  in  Gascony, 
and  marctdufi^  his  troops  i^^ainst  the  re- 
bellious Cambrians,  turned  not  again  to 
the  eastward  till  he  had  planted  the 
royal  standard  on  the  heights  of  Snow- 
don,  and  for  a  second  time  conquered 
Wales.  Again  Edward  prepared  to  re- 
cover his  transmaritime  possessions, 
when  intelligence  reached  him  that 
Scotland  and  France  had  entered  into  a 
secret  alliance  to  crush  his  power.  He 
therefore  led  his  army  northward,  in- 
vested and  took  Berwick  with  great 
slaughter,  destroyed  the  Scotch  army  at 
Dunbar,  received  the  submission  of  the 

Srineipal  towns  north  of  the  Tweed, 
eposed  Baliol  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
London,  received  homage  and  fealty 
from  the  Scotch  nobility,  and  having 
named  John  de  Warcnne,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Guardian  of  Scotland,  and  invested  him 
with  the  reins  of  government,  returned 
into  England  in  triumph,  bringing  with 
him  the  Scottish  regalia,  and  the  famous 
stone  seat  on  which  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land sat  at  their  coronation,  and  on 
which  was  engraved  a  couplet  to  this 
effect : 

"  Or  fate's  deceived,  and  Heaven  decrees  in 
vain, 
Or  where  they  find  this  stone  the  Scots  shall 
reign." 

The  crown  he  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
the  sainted  Bccket  at  Canterbury,  and 
the  other  regalia  were  placed  in  St.  Ed- 
ward's Chapel,  at  Westminster,  where  the 
ancient  seat  still  remains. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  embark  for 
the  continent,  and  the  more  effectually 
to  humble  the  haughty  Philip,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Earls  of  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  and  other  powerful 
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noblcft,  who  were  tomoU  or  noighboon 
of  Frances  and  that  he  miriit  laigoly 
■ubsidizc  thi'sc  allies,  obtained,  by  a  vote 
in  imrliament,  onc-eii^hth  of  the  move- 
ublrs  of  tlip  cities  and  boroughs,  and  a 
t4'nth  uf  t)u;  rest  of  the  laity.  From 
the  clcriry  ho  demanded  a  filth,  which 
they  rctusiHl,  under  tli<>  j)lea  that  in  the 
previous  year  Tope  lionifaoe  the  Eighth 
publishe«l  a  bull,  forbidding  the  clergy 
to  grant  the  n-venues  of  thtdr  benefices 
to  laymen,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Holy  See.  Annoyed  at  this  refusal,  and 
finding  the  ehrgy-  resolute,  he  promptly 
outlawed  them,  and  seized  upon  all  their 
lay  fees,  goods,  and  chattels.  This  bold 
8t4p,  Huch  iis  no  previous  King  had  dared 
to  take,  speedily  induced  them  to  seek 
the  favour  of  their  sovereign,  by  grant- 
ing him,  as  fines  and  fees,  more  than  he 
hud  previou>ly  asked. 

Finding  tliese  sums,  considerable  as 
they  were,  insulficient  for  his  purpose,  Kd- 
ward  resorted  to  loans,  fees,  fines,  seizures, 
and  every  conceivable  device  to  obtain  his 
end.  This  stretch  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tives so  exasperated  the  nation,  that 
meetings  were  held,  and  preparations 
made  for  resistance.  And  when,  at 
length,  he  hud  raised  two  armies,  one 
to  be  commiiuded  by  himself  in  Flan- 
ders and  the  otluT  to  make  a  powerful 
diversion  in  Guiennc,  the  nobles  objected 
to  serve  in  the  latter,  because  it  would 
not  be  headed  by  the  King  in  person. 
This  so  annoyed  PMward,  that  he  threat- 
ened to  deprive  them  of  their  lands ;  but 
they  declared  their  lands  were  not  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown,  and  Bigod,  Earl 
of  Norfolk  and  Marslial  of  England, 
told  Edward  to  his  face,  he  woidd  only 
serve  as  his  office  obliged  him,  by  lead- 
ing the  vanguard  under  the  King.  This 
so  enraged  Edward,  that  addressing  Bi- 
god,  he  passionately  exclaimed,  "  By  the 
eternal  God !  sir  Earl !  you  shall  either 
go  or  be  hanged !"  "  By  the  eternal 
God!  sir  King!"  retorted  the  Earl,  "I 
will  neither  go  nor  be  hanged !"  Bigod 
immediately  withdrew  from  court  in  dis- 
gust, and  in  the  absence  of  the  King 
raised  a  commotion  against  the  extor- 
tions of  the  crown,  effected  a  league 
with  the  leading  earls,  barons,  and  citi- 
jEens,  and  ultimately  compelled  the  re- 


luctant Edwird  to  inTeit  in  the  people 
the  sole  right  of  raising  the  supplies,  one 
of  the  gTGAteet  concesaions  hitherto  ob- 
tained m»m  the  crown. 

Edward  at  length  embarked  for 
Flanders,  with  an  army  fifteen  thoosand 
strong.  His  plan  was  to  concentrate 
the  forces  of  his  allies  in  Flanders,  and 
march  at  once  against  the  capital  of 
France ;  but  in  this  he  was  firustnted  by 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  coolness  oif 
his  allies,  the  opposition  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  non-appearance  of  forces 
for  which  he  had  paid  largely  to  the 
Kin^  of  the  Komans  and  othen. 
Philip's  position  was  critical :  true  he  had 
invaded  Flanders  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  on  Edward's  arrival  he  found 
it  expedient  to  precipitately  retreat  into 
France,  where  he  awaited  the  result  in 
great  anxiety :  thus  both  monarchs  being 
disposed  to  a  temporary  peace,  they 
agreed  to  a  short  truce,  and  consented 
to  refer  their  differences  to  the  equity  of 
the  Pope,  not  as  a  pontiff,  but  as  a  pri- 
vate arbitrator,  selected  by  themselves. 
This  agreement  ratified,  Edward  hastily 
returned  to  lead  his  army  against  the 
Scotch  patriots,  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  again  broke  out  in  insurrection. 

This  insurrection  was  headed  by  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  an  individual  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  obscurity,  and 
whose  name,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  Kobert  Bruce,  grandson  of  him  who 
competed  with  BaUol,  has  been  ren- 
dered familiar  to  the  most  unlearned  by 
the  poet  Bums,  in  his  immortal  lines 
commencing 

*'  Scots  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

This  Wallace,  it  appears,  although  an 
unflinching  patriot,  was  a  great  scoundieL 
After  committing  murder  he  fled  from 
justice  to  the.  mountain  fastness,  where, 
loincd  by  a  set  of  lawless  desperadoes,  he 
lived  by  nocturnal  pillaffo,  till  a  forta- 
nate  encounter,  in  which  w  illiam  Hedopb 
the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and  aereral 
others  were  slain,  gave  celebrity  to  Ui 
name,  when  he  concentrated  hu  fomn 
with  those  of  other  outlaws  and  rdbbei% 
raised  the  standard  of  national  inde* 
pendence,  and  after  taking  several  castles, 
won  the  battle  of   Stirling,  drove  the 
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En^liBh  OTcr  tba  botder,  utd  mwi  iiii  hI 
the  title  of  Gnorduin  of  Scotknd  and 
general  of  the  Scottiah  army. 

But  the  biBTB  Wallace  had  now 
Racbed  the  pinnacle  of  hi>  j^mtteas, 
•Bd  hu  deacent  was  most  rapid.  In 
Ha;,  1298,  Edvard  landed  atSandwich, 
hastened  to  the  north,  and  at  the  head 
of  eiffbtj-eight  thousand  fighting  men, 
marcW  from  Bosebaigh  to  Fallcirk, 
where  he  litersllj  annihilated  the  Scot- 
tish annf ,  and  drore  Wallace  to  re- 
ngn  Ms  guard  in  nahip,  and  seek  safety 
ib  the  wixidi  and  wilds  of  bis  natiTe 
land. 

Edward  now  retained  to  London,  and 
tna  cordially  welcomed  by  the  good 
eitixens,  "  who,"  saji  Slowe,  "  to  com- 
memorate his  signal  victory  orer  the 
Scots,  made  great  and  solemn  triumph 
ie  thmx  city,  every  one  acoording  to  hia 
craft.      Amongst    other  pageants  and 


four  gilded  atnrgeoni,  and  ftmr  alrer 
■ahnon,  carried  on  eight  ricblT  capa- 
risoned bones.  These  were  foUowcd 
by  fortj-flie  anucd  knigbla,  nUing  on 
horses,  made  like  liiccs  of  the  sea,  then 
Boccceded  an  effij^y  of  SI.  Magnus,  and 
behind  this  a  thoosand  horsemen,  all 
pomponily  dressed." 

£re  these  loyal  demonstrations  had 
ceased,  the  Pope  published  his  award, 
decreeiug  that  peace  between  France 
and  England  should  be  ratified  by  the 
double  raarriagB  of  Edward  with  Mar. 
garet  of  France,  and  of  Edward's  son, 
Uie  Prince  of  Wales,  with  Isabella^ 
Philip's  daughter  ;  that  Guienne  ehauld 
be  restored  to  Edward,  and  also  that  the 
cities  taken  by  Philip  from  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  should  he  returned.  These 
terms,  although  strongly  objected  to  by 
some  of  the  Fiencb  nobles,  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  English  coort,  and  so 
far  satisfied  both  monarchs,  that  the  two 
speedily  negociated. 
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AROAKET    0F|  fancy,  and  left  her  under  the  guardian 


^  the  Hardy, 
and  Mary  of  Bra- 
Her  ftther  died  during  ber  in- 
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p  the  Fair,  the 


cation  under  the  immediate  soperintcnd- 
cnee  of  her  mother,  a  princess  of  great 
pietv  and  goodness  of  heart. 

Margaret  could  not  boast  of  captivat- 
ing personal  charms,  but  this  deficiency 
oC  beauty  was  more  tliaii  eQai^cu>lu& 
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by  a  pleasing  carriage,  amiable  mannen, 
a  kind,  gontlc  disposition,  and  a  moral, 

J  ions  turn  of  mind ,  in  tbe  language  of 
*i(.Ts,  tkti  rh}'ming  hbtorian,  she  was 

*'Good  wlthoutcn  lack." 

By  the  docn'C  of  tbe  Pope,  Margaret 
was  d«iw«'rrd  with  the  portion  left  her 
by  h«T  fathiT,  u  yearly  rent  of  thirteen 
thous;ind  ]>ouiids'  Toumois  (about  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  jMJundB 
htrrliiijr).  Aeiording  to  some  writers, 
Philip  the  Fair  meant  to  appropriate 
this  sum  to  himself,  but,  however  this 
may  be,  Kdward  augmented  it  by  the 
adJition  of  lands,  eastles,  and  other  pro- 
perty of  ecmsiderable  value;  the  most 
important  bi-inj:  the  town  and  castle  of 
(Uouc(*stor,  of  Southampton,  Guildford, 
Hertford,  I>evizt's,  Porchester,  and  Marl- 
borough, top^'ther  with  Havering  in  Es- 
sex, and  other  less  significant  manors, 
the  whole  of  which  he  agreed  to  confer 
on  Margaret,  at  the  church  door,  on  the 
bridal  moniing. 

The  marriage  preliminaries  being  ar- 
ranged, Margaret  embarked  for  England, 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Hurgundy  and  the  Earl  of  Brit- 
tany, and  acct)mpanied  by  a  goodly  train 
of  nobles,  besides  ladies  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, maids  of  honour,  and  other  noble 
demoiselles  and  attendants. 

Dover  being  the  appointed  landing- 
place,  great  preparations  were  made  there 
for  her  disembarkation,  and  a  royal  barge, 
decked  with  tapestry,  was  provided  to 
convey  her  ashore.  At  length  the  royal 
party  neared  the  cliffs  of  Albion,  the 
Princess  entered  the  royal  barge,  and 
welcomed  by  merry  music  and  the  hearty 
huzzas  of  the  populace,  eifccted  a  safe 
landing,  on  the  ninth  of  September, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Canter- 
bury, where  Prince  Edward  and  numer- 
ous'English  nobles  gave  her  a  cordial 
reception.  The  Prince  lost  no  time  in 
despatching  the  valet  of  the  royal  cham- 
ber, Edmund  of  Cornwall,  with  the  in- 
telligence of  her  landing,  to  his  father, 
then  at  Chatham ;  and  the  glad  tidings 
so  delighted  the  old  King,  that  he  pre- 
sented the  messenger  with  two  hundred 
marks,  j^vc  an  additional  offering  at 
▼espera  in  the  church  at  Chatham,  and 


witih  a  heart  full  of  pleaanrable  emotioni, 
and  a  oountenanoe  radiant  with  smiles^ 
hastened  to  the  preaence  of  his  expectant 
young  bride. 

The  marriage  of  Edward  and  Mar- 
garet was  solemnized  on  the  twelfth  of 
September,  1299,  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
drtd ;  but  as  there  was  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  Edward's  immediate  presence  in 
the  north — ^his  barons,  during  his  ab- 
sence, having  disbanded  their  troopi, 
whilst  the  Scotch  patriots  were  daOy  in- 
creasing in  force  and  strength—the  co- 
ronation of  Market  was  omitted.  Li- 
deed,  the  marriage  festival  lasted  bat 
four  days;  the  banquet,  which  was 
neither  sumptuous  nor  gorgeous,  was. 
for  want  of  better  accommodation,  servea 
in  the  great  hall  belonging  to  theAichf 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday;  Edward  took  a 
hasty  farewell  of  his  consort,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  all  speed  to  the  Scottidi 
border. 

'VMiat  were  the  feelings  of  Haigaret 
on  being  wedded  to  one  old  enougn  ta 
be  her  grandfather  —  Edward  having 
reached  the  frosty  age  of  sixty,  whilit 
she  was  only  in  her  eif  hteonth  year- 
is  nowhere  recorded ;  out,  disagieeahU 
as  the  first  impressions  doubtless  were, 
she  soon  bec4ime  reconciled  to  her  lot, 
and,  impressed  vrith  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion towards  her  aged  lord,  lived  witk 
him  on  terms  of  conjugal  happiness, 
and,  like  her  predecessor,  Eleanora  <^ 
Castile,  followed  him  in  his  campaigns, 
and  made  it  her  greatest  pleasure  to 
share  his  joys,  woes,  and  penis. 

It  may  hie  remarked,  parentfaeticallf 
of  course,  that  in  this  era  monopoly  and 
protection  were  deemed  esscntud  to  the 
advancement  of  commerce  and  trade. 
Every  calling  and  occupation,  from  that 
of  the  merchant  to  the  petty  dealer,  or 
the  poor  artizan,  was  manacled  by  nit- 
merous  regulations  and  restrictioni,  tha 
deemed,  and  probably  found  to  be,  ia 
practice,  wise  and  healthful,  but  wludu 
in  the  present  day,  could  not  endure  an 
hour,  so  greatly  changed  are  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  we  are  Burronnded 
from  those  in  existence  at  the  oommoio^ 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  century — a  period 
when  even  the  dealers  in  docks  and 
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teese  were  onl;^  permitted  to  sell  at 
fixed  prices,  as,  in  the  language  of  ho- 
nest old  Stowe,  ''This  year  (1299),  was 
made  an  act  of  common  oomieil,  fixing 
the  prices  of  Tictuals  to  be  sold  at  Lon- 
don, hy  consent  of  the  King  and  nobi- 
lity. The  price  of  poultry  was  to  be 
this :  a  tat  cock  three  pence,  two  pul- 
lets three  halfpence,  a  &t  capon  two 
pence  halfpenny,  a  jfoose  four  pence, 
a  wild  dock  three  halfpence,  a  paitridge 
throe  pence,  a  pheasant  four  pence,  a 
heron  fiye  pence,  a  plover  one  penny,  a 
swan  five  snillings,  a  crane  twelve  ponce, 
two  woodcocks  tiiree  halfpence."  The 
nrioe  of  a  &t  lamb  was  fixed  at  one  shil- 
ung  and  three  pence,  from  Christmas  to 
Shrovetide,  ana  four  pence  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

According  to  "  Herbert's  City  Compa- 
nies," the  tariff  of  prices  of  fisn  limited 
the  best  soles  to  three  pence  per  dozen, 
the  best  tnrbot  to  six  pence,  the  best 
maekard  in  Lent  to  one  penny  each,  the 
best  pickled  herrings  to  tne  twentieth  of 
a  penny,  fresh  oysters  to  two  pence  per 
gallon,  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  the 
beet  eels  two  pence,  and  other  fish  in 
proportion ;  congers,  salmon,  lampreys, 
ana  sea-hogs  are  enumerated.  Stur- 
geons and  whales  were  considered  great 
delicacies,  and  reserved  as  royalties  for 
the  King  and  his  court;  the  whales  were 
sliced  up,  salted  down,  and  kept  in  casks. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, it  appears  that,  on  the  departure 
of  £dward  for  Scotland,  Margaret,  in 
compliance  with  his  desire,  took  up  her 
resiaence  at  Windsor,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  London  shortly  after  Christ- 
mas, and  passed  the  spring  in  the  Tower, 
then  the  only  royal  residence  in  London, 
as  the  palace  at  Westminster  had  been 
burnt  down  in  March,  1290,  and  the 
new  building  was  not  yet  completed. 
On  approachmg  London,  the  Queen  was 
met  by  six  hundred  of  the  citizens,  four 
miles  without  the  gates,  each  citizen 
bein^  mounted  on  a  charger,  and  dressed 
in  a  livery  of  white  and  red,  with  the 
badge  of  his  mystery  or  trade  embroi- 
derwl  on  his  sleeve.  Thus  caparisoned, 
and  in  line  of  procession,  the  loyal  Lon- 
doners escorted  Margaret  on  her  first 
risit  to  kcr  metropolitan  residence. 


At  the  close  of  the  spring,  the  Qneen 
quitted  the  Tower,  ana  taking  up  her 
residence  at  the  little  village  of  liro- 
therton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wherfe,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  delivered  of  her  first- 
bom,  usually  styled  Thomas  of  Brother- 
ton,  on  the  first  of  June,  1300.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  Margaret's  ac- 
couchement, Edward  hastened  to  her 
presence,  and  remained  by  her  side  till 
she  was  in  a  state  to  leave  her  chamber, 
when,    after  her  churching  had  been 

Serformed  with  due  reverence,  he  con- 
noted her  to  Cawood  Castle,  near  the 
city  of  York.  At  this  period,  Edward 
appears  to  have  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  company  of  his  beloved-eon- 
sort,  travelling  from  place  to  place  as 
business  or  pleasure  demanded.  In  these 
excursions  tne  royal  pair  made  frequent 
offering  at  the  shrines  of  the  neighbour- 
ing rebgious  houses,  and  were  accom- 
Sinicd  Dy  Edward's  eighth  daughter, 
lizabeth.  This  Princess,  on  the  recent 
death  of  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, had  returned  to  England,  and  be- 
come at  once  the  inend  and  companion 
of  her  juvenile  stepmother. 

According  to  the  Wardrobe  Books  of 
Edward  the  First,  the  royal  party  were 
at  Rose  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlisle,  in  September,  and  two  months 
afterwards,  they,  in  company  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  visited  the  cathedral  at 
Kipon,  whence  journeying  through  Don- 
caster,  Newstead,  Stamford,  ana  Oken- 
ham,  they  reached  Leicester  in  Decem- 
ber, made  an  offering  at  the  shrine  in 
the  cathedral,  and  proceeded  to  Nor- 
thampton, where  they  spent  a  truly 
merry  Christmas.  Throwing  off  the 
robes  and  cares  of  royalty,  they  invited 
persons  of  every  grade,  high  and  low,  to 
partake  of  their  hospitable  cheer,  and 
themselves  indulged  in  the  rude,  but  joy- 
exciting  sports  then  in  vogue,  with  a 
freedom  tnat  in  the  present  age  would 
be  deemed  unbecoming  in  the  highest 
degree.  On  the  approach  of  night,  the 
merry  company  assembled  in  the  hall, 
drank  wassail  to  their  heart's  content, 
and  listened  with  delight  to  the  wild  lay 
of  the  minstrel,  and  the  thrilling  tales  of 
romance  recited  by  the  merry  i  esters, 
travelling  tale  tellers,  described  by  the 
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author  of  the  Tuion  of  Pierce  the  Ploash- 
man  as  a  not  OTcr-respectable  dass.  He 
makes  one  of  them  to  saj, — 

**  I  cMinnt  purfitlj  mj  paternoster  u  the 
pri**:«t  it  itiii^th, 

But  I  can  rliynie  of  Robin  Ilode,  and  Ran- 
dal, l-Jirl  i»f  C'hettter; 

But  of  t>iir  I<iird  and  our  Lady  I  leme  no> 
thin>;  At  all. 

I  am  iiccupied  erery  daye,  holy  daye  and 
other. 

Tell  in  tales  of  wepyinj^  and  of  myrth  in 
tavenu  where  men  drink  ale." 

The  presence  of  Edward  at  Nor- 
thampton may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
truce  wliich  he  found  it  expedient  to 
f^rant  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  to 
Scotland,  at  the  iut^Tcession  of  Pnilip  of 
France.  Alwut  this  time,  also,  the 
Pope,  at  the  urjrint  request  of  the  Scots, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  English  monarch, 
declaring  that  from  remote  antiquity. 
Scotland  had  belonged,  and  still  did  be- 
long, to  the  lloman  see.  It  wsis  not  a 
fief  of  the  English  crown,  and  as  the 
Scots  n'.ithor  owned  nor  desired  Edward's 
sway,  tlie  Pontitf  commanded  him  to  in- 
stantly cease  to  invade  their  territories, 
and  if  he  bad  any  claims  against  that 
kingdom,  to  urge  them  at  Komc  before 
the  expiration  of  six  months.  On  this 
extraordinary  epistle  being  read  in  the 
King's  presence,  before  the  barons,  they 
became  so  enraged,  that  meeting  in  par- 
liament, they  framed  a  replv,  in  the  name 
of  the  coramonaltv  of  England,  express- 
ing their  astonishment  and  disgust  at 
the  tenor  of  the  papal  rescript.  Deny- 
ing in  toto  the  Pope's  authority  over 
Scotland  in  lay  nuitters,  and  declaring 
that  from  the  pre-eminence  of  their 
regal  dignity,  the  Kin^  of  England  had 
never  pleaded  respectmg  their  temporal 
rights  before  any  judge,  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  and  even  if  their  present  mo- 
narch desired  so  to  do^  they  would  not 
permit  it. 

Edward,  although  no  less  annoyed 
than  the  barons  at  the  Pope's  arrogance, 
had  no  wish  to  offend  the  Pontiff.  He 
therefore  addressed  a  long  epistle  ex- 
plaining his  rights  to  him,  not  as  a 
judge,  but  as  a  friend.  In  this  letter, 
following  the  amusing  fiction  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  Edward  traces  the  fcudu 
tupcriority  of  his  predecessors  from  the 


remote  era  of  £li  and  Sanrad,  wha 
Brute  the  Trojan  landed  with  a  host  o( 
foUowerB,  cleared  the  island,  then  eaUed 
Albion,  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  t 
race  of  savage  giants,  and  divided  it  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  giving  England  to 
Locrinc,  Scotland  to  Aibanact,  and  Waki 
to  Camber;  but  on  condition  that  iU- 
banact  and  Camber,  being  the  younger, 
should  hold  their  territories  in  fee  of 
the  eldest  brother.  He  then  proceeds 
to  show,  at  great  length,  how  thii  lo- 
perior  lordship,  thus  vested  in  Locrine, 
was  claimed  and  excrcisol  by  all  hu 
successors,  and  passing  on  from  fiction  to 
facts,  enumerates  every  known  instaoco 
of  homage  done  by  the  Ihrinces  of  the 
Scots  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  mo- 
narchs. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writisf , 
this  wild  romance  from  Geoffrey's  Bn- 
tish  History  was  viewed  in  the  light  of 
sober,  historical  truth,  and  even  for  cen- 
turies afterwards,  many  a  big-wig 
quoted  it  with  all  the  gravity  of  ai 
oracle.  Indeed,  in  the  hftcenth  cea- 
tury.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Fortescue,  with 
more  boldness  than  wisdom,  accounted 
for  our  boasted  liberty,  by  declaring  that 
the  kingdom  being  founded  by  ihute 
and  the  Trojans,  from  Italy  and  Greece^ 
the  government  became  a  compound  A 
the  regal  and  political,  and  hence  arose 
our  matchless  institutions. 

In  answer  to  Edward's  fabulous  as- 
sertion, the  Scots  proved  themselTCS  ai 
rich  in  historical  romance  as  the  En- 
glish. They  declared  that  witii  Bmte 
and  his  doings  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
They  were  the  descendants  of  Scotia,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  In  remote  tunea, 
their  progenitors  had  wrested  by  force  of 
arms  the  northern  half  of  Britain  firoa 
the  sons  of  Brute.  This  country  they 
had  maintained  possession  of  ever  rincep 
and  therefore  they  now  owed  no  subjec- 
tion to  the  English  King. 

Their  rcasonixu^  however,  did  not 
protect  the  Scots  from  the  sword  of  their 
invader,  nor  further  their  interest  with 
the  Pope;  indeed,  however  willing  to 
claim  the  lordship  of  Scotland,  Bon&oe 
became  about  this  time  so  embroiled 
with  Philip  of  France^  that  to  preserve 
his  supremacy,  he  was  compeUedjtoeout 
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tibe  friendBhip  of  Edwiid,  byrdrnqiiuli-  i 
ing  the  cause  of  the  Soots,  who,  at  this ' 
janetme,  found  a  sinoere  firiend  in  the 
gentle  Margaret.  But  although  the 
good  Qoeen  secrethr  implored  her  royal 
latd  on  their  hehau^  her  pleadings  were 
Tain,  as  neither  tears  nor  entreaties  could 
moTO  Edward  to  relinquish  his  darling 
project  of  uniting  Scotmnd  to  the  crown 
of  En^and. 

In  June,  ISOl,  Margaret  heing  no 
longer  in  a  situation  to  trard,  retired  to 
Woodstock,  where,  attended  by  the 
Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  she  gare 
birth  to  her  second  son,  Prince  Edmund. 
After  the  happy  termination  of  this 
erent,  the  Queen  again  proceeded  to  the 
north,  and  in  a  newly-erected  castle  at 
Linlithgow,  passed  a  cheerless  Christ* 
mas,  in  a  country  laid  desolate  by  the  op- 
posing forces.  Here,  however,  her  stay 
was  not  protracted.  **  In  the  following 
i^rii^,"  saith  the  chronicler,  '*  the  King 
and  Queen  bid  adieu  to  the  bleak  hills 
of  Scotia,  and  journeying  southward 
reached  Devizes  in  April/'  whence,  after 
a  short  stay,  they  proceeded  to  Westmin- 
ster, where  the  marriage  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  solem- 
nized with  great  splendour  on  the  four- 
teenth of  November. 

In  May,  1303j  peace  was  concluded 
beween  Ii  ranee  and  England,  on  terms 
differing  but  little  from  those  decreed  by 
the  Po^  in  1298.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Pnnce  of  Wales  was  affianced  to 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  of  France, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  the  truce  with 
Scotland  having  expired,  Edward,  with 
a  lars^r  army  than  ever,  a^in  entered 
that  kingdom  to  renew  hostilities.  The 
Queen,  regardless  of  danger,  accompanied 
her  chivsSric  lord  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  visiting  respectively 
Norham,  Edinburgh,  Dunrermline,  Box- 
burgh  and  other  places. 

At  the  decline  of  summer,  Margaret 
proceeded  to  Tynemouth,  in  Northum- 
berland, to  be  present  at  the  accouche- 
ment of  her  favourite  step-daughter  the 
Countess  of  Hereford ;  and  as  the  Earl  of 
Hereford  was  attending  Edward  in 
Scotland,  when  the  Countess  recovered, 
the  in&nt  was  sent  to  Windsor,  to  be 
mmed  along  with  har  javenile  micles, 


the  Princes  Thomas  and  Edmund,  and 
the  Queen  and  her  daughter-in>law  re- 
joined their  lords  in  Scotland. 

Margaret,  it  appears,  never  left  the 
company  of  Edwara  during  the  winter, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  passed  by 
the  royal  pair  in  excursions.  Thus,  in 
November  they  were  at  Dunfermline, 
early  in  December  at  Banborough,  on 
Christmas  day  at  Hovingham,  near 
Milton,  in  January  at  Billington,  in 
February  at  Newberry,  in  March  at  Dur- 
ham, then  at  Newcastle,  and  so  forth ; 
thus  proceeding  from  place  to  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  war  or  the 
dictates  of  pleasure. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  siege  of 
Stirling  Castle  fully  occupied  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Ein^ ;  and  although  the 
Queen  remained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  army,  she  very  wisely  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  where  trio  foe- 
men  were  hurling  defiance  at  each  other. 
In  the  preceding  February,  all  Scotland 
had  submitted  to  Edward,  save  the  hero 
Wallace  and  the  strong  castle  of  Stir- 
ling. Wallace  was  outlawed,  and  the 
garrison  of  Stirling  Castle,  after  bravely 
sustaining  a  heavy  protracted  siege, 
clouds  of  stones  weighing  from  two  to 
three  hundred  weight  each  being  daily 
ejected  from  the  royal  engines  against 
and  over  the  towerins^  battlements,  wore 
at  length  coropellea  by  starvation  to 
open  their  gates,  and  with  ghastly  coun- 
tenances, (ushcvclled  hair,  and  haltcn 
round  their  necks,  seek  favour  at  the 
feet  of  Edward. 

^*  I  have  no  favour  to  grant,"  said  the 
King ;  *'  you  must  cither  surrender  at 
pleasure,  and  be  hanged  as  traitors,  or 
return  to  your  castle.*' 

**  Sire,"  they  exclaimed,  with  uplifted 
hands,  **■  we  acknowledge  our  guilt. 
We  are  all  guilty.  We  all  throw  our- 
selves on  vour  mcTcy." 

Edwara  turned  aside  to  weep  over 
their  misfortunes,  and  ordered  them 
into  iroprisonement,  but  without  chains 
or  seventy,  in  England. 

With  the  fall  of  Stirling  Castle,  Ed- 
ward considered  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land completed.  He  had  subdued  the 
country  from  end  to  end,  and  Wallace, 
the  <miy  man  whose  patriotini  wad  «ol- 
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oq^  he  dreaded,  had  been  betraTed  bj 
one  of  his  countiymen,  and  already  sent 
prisoner  to  London.  He  therefore  dis- 
tMinded  his  wearied  troops,  and  accom- 
panied hy  the  Queen,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  triumph.  On  reaching  London, 
he,  to  strike  terror  into  the  Scotch,  caused 
the  patriot  Wallace  to  be  tried  for  trea- 
son, murder,  and  rubbery,  aud  executed 
OS  a  traitor.  For  this  act,  some  histo- 
rians brand  Edward  as  a  blood-thirsty 
tyrant,  whilst  others,  leaping  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  dec-lore,  that  although 
Wallace  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  a 
traitor,  as  h(;  had  never  sworn  fealty  to 
the  King  uf  England,  still,  being  by  his 
own  acknowled^ent  a  robber  and  a 
murderer,  he  fuUy  merited  the  death  he 
suffered.  But  whateyer  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  conduct  and  fate  of  this 
heroic  Scotchman,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  his 
case  which  rendered  him  less  worthy  of 
mercy  than  the  other  Scotch  patriots,  as 
towards  them  Edward  displayed  a  lenity 
and  moderation  rarely  indeed  panted 
by  a  confjueror  to  the  vanquished. 

About  this  period,  several  events  oc- 
curred worthy  of  mention.  "  In  1300," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  King  Edward  for- 
bade the  passing  of  divers  false  moneycs 
made  by  art  of  copper  and  sulphur  sil- 
vered, such  as  crockards,  pollardes, 
rosaries,  and  others  coined  m  partes 
beyond  the  seas,  and  uttered  here  for 
stirlings,  so  that  many  thereby  were 
deceived.  These  monies,  the  King  at 
first  commanded  to  be  current  for  half- 
peiLce,  which  was  but  half  the  value 
they  were  coined  for,  but  on  Easter  even, 
next  following,  the  same  monies  were 
forbidden  throughout  England ;  after 
which  they  were  called  in,  and  a  new 
sterling  money  coined  unto  the  King^s 
great  advantage."  In  the  subsequent 
year,  the  bakers  of  London  were,  hy  a 
roytd  decree,  allowed  to  hold  four  hall- 
motes  a  year  to  determine  of  offences 
committed  in  their  business,  and  were 
restricted  to  selling  bread  in  the  market, 
then  kept  on  the  site  of  Bread  Street, 
which  gave  name  to  Bread  Street  Ward. 

The  year  1303  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
Micoessful  robberies  on  record.    During 


the  absence  of  Edward  in  Scotland,  it 
was  diBcoyered  that  a  boiglarious  entrj 
had  been  effected  into  the  exchequer  at 
Westminster,  the  door  of  the  i^Mit- 
ment  containing  the  royal  treasure  bat- 
tered in  by  sheer  force,  the  chests  uA 
coffers  wrenched  open,  and  plate,  jeweb) 
and  money  abstracted  to  the  amoont  it 
was  computed  of  a  hundred  thousud 
pounds.  Suspicion  first  fell  on  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  Westminster,  and  tiie  ab- 
bots, forty-eight  monks,  and  thirty-two 
other  persons  connected  with  the  aob^, 
were  arrested  by  order  of  the  King; 
the  clergy  bcinf  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  laymen  to  the  ''new  prison  near  to 
New  Gate."  They  were  snbseqneDtly 
tried  by  the  King's  justices,  and  as  the 
charges  against  them  could  not  be  sob- 
stantiatcd,  ultimately  acquitted. 

The  most  probable  perpetrators  of  thii 
daring  deed  were  one  Richard  de  Podli- 
cotc,  and  WiUiam,  a  gardener  at  tho 
royal  palace.  Podlicote,  it  appears,  sold 
to  the  London  goldsmiths  the  great 
bulk  of  the  stolen  treasure.  AmSagA 
other  valuables  so  disposed  of,  are  enu- 
merated a  superb  silver  dish,  welshing 
fifteen  pounds,  two  gold  cups  m  five 
pounds  weight  each,  b^des  golddaspiL 
rings,  and  rubies,  pearls,  emeralds  ana 
other  precious  stones,r  by  tiie  lap-lun. 
How  tnis  audacious  thief  conldsdl  these 
valuables  without  suspicion  is  iiMleed 
surprising,  especially  as,  after  complet^ 
glutting  the  London  market  with  hu 
plunder,  he  boldly  marched  off  to  North- 
ampton, Winchester,  and  other  J^^toet, 
where,  poor  in  purse  as  we  are  told  our 
forefathers  were,  he  found  ready  jnr- 
chasers,  and  at  good  prices  too,  ror  the 
right  royal  treasures.  Donbtless  this 
robbery  occasioned  Edward  no  T8fT 
agreeaole  recollections  of  the  period 
wnen  he  himself  ruthlesslY  broke  open 
and  pillaeed  the  treasury  chests  of  the 
Knights  Templars. 

A  ^eat  sensation  was  created  at  the 
English  court  in  1305,  by  the  puhlitt 
pumshment  of  Prince  Edward.  This 
Prince,  from  his  earUest  boyhood,  had 
been  fond  of  low,  riotous  company,  and 
advancing  step  hj  step  in  the  eyil  road, 
at  length  committed  most  nnwananU 
able  outrages.    One  day,  after  indqlyT«g 
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in  deep  potatimun  with  lus  bosom  friend 
Piers  G«Te8ton,  the  son  of  a  Crascon 
kni^t,  and  other  yicious  nobles,  he 
prerailed  npon  the  whole  par^  to  ac- 
company him  on  a  **  merry  frobc/'  as  it 
was  called,  when,  after  committing  seve- 
ral minor  ontrages,  he,  with  riotous  tu- 
mult, broke  into  the  park  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  killed  all  the  deer  that 
could  be  met  with,  and  grossly  insulted 
the  domestics.  For  these  enormities, 
his  fiither,  with  a  laudable  sense  of  jus- 
tice, sent  him  to  prison,  and  Gayeston, 
as  the  leader  of  tne  riot  and  the  cor- 
mptor  of  the  Prince's  morals,  was,  in 
the  following  year,  outlawed. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  giddy  Prince 
was  banished  from  court  and  kept  under 
restraint  at  Windsor,  for  haying,  in  his 
fiither's  presence,  used  grossly  abusive 
bomiage  to  tfie  Bishop  of  Chichester ; 
anc^  drapite  the  urgent  pleadings  of  the 
Queen  and  his  royal  sisters,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  again  enter  the  King^s  pre- 
sence, until  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, a  few  months  afterwards,  he  had 
asked  and  obtained  the  bishop's  pardon. 

This  sternness  of  King  Edward  did 
not  proceed  from  a  lack  of  paternal  love. 
He  aesired  to  elevate  the  character  of 
his  heir,  and  now  that  he  had  pardoned 
him,  he  resolved  to  animate  his  breast 
with  chivalrous  sentiments.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  young  nobility  of  England 
were  summoned  to  receive,  in  company 
with  Prince  Edward,  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  This  festival,  the  most 
splendid  of  the  kind  hitherto  witnessed 
in  England,  took  place  at  Westminster, 
in  Hay,  1306,  and  so  numerous  were  the 
angust  company,  that  many  were  com- 
peued  to  dwell  in  tents  erected  for  their 
accommodation  in  the  Temple  gardens. 
The  expectant  knights  performed  their 
vigil  in  the  Temple  Church,  but  the 
Pnnce,  bj  command  of  his  sire,  kept 
his  vigi)  m  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  the  last 
home  of  several  of  his  departed  kin- 
dred. On  the  morrow,  the  King  being 
weak,  and  the  heat,  caused  by  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  crowd,  excessive,  he 
knighted  his  son  in  the  hall  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  afterwards  the  same  honour 
was  conferred  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  about  three  hundred  aspirants  for  the 


^Ided  spurs  in  the  Abbey  Church.  As 
it  was  the  custom  for  new-made  knights 
to  make  a  vow,  not  on  the  gospels,  but 
in  the  presence  of  a  peacock,  heron,  or 
other  bird,  to  perform  some  deed  of 
valour,  suggested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  two  swans,  in  nets  of  gold, 
were  placed  by  the  minstrels  on  the  table 
at  the  banquet ;  when  the  King  rising, 
vowed,  before  heaven  and  the  swans,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  Comyn,  and 
punish  the  perfidy  of  Bruce  and  the 
other  Scotch  rebels.  Then  addressing 
the  company,  he  told  them  how  that 
John  Comyn,  the  son  of  Baliol's  sister, 
Marjory,  him  who,  from  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  to  Edward's  last  expedition 
into  Scotland,  had  directed  the  Scottish 
council  as  Guardian,  had  been  treacher- 
ously assassinated  at  the  church  of  the 
Minorites,  in  Dumfries,  in  the  preceding 
February,  by  the  ambitious  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  original  unsuccessful 
competitor  for  the  rc^  dignity  of  Scot- 
land, and  how  this  Iroice  was  now  ani- 
mating the  Scotch  to  again  rise  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  English  rule,  and  own 
him  for  their  sovereign ;  "  and  therefore, 
my  li^es,"  continued  the  old  warrior 
King,  *^  I  am  about  proceeding  to  tame 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  haughty 
Scotchmen,  and  I  conjure  you,  should 
I  die  on  the  expedition,  not  to  entomb 
my  remains  until  my  son,  aided  by  your 
good  swords,  has  accomplished  my 
vow." 

This  oration  was  followed  by  a  general 
burst  of  indignation  against  llruce  and 
his  patriotic  supporters ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  excitement,  a  noble,  in  disguise, 
leaped  upon  a  table,  and  roared  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  By  the  Holy  Lord ! 
if  the  Scotch  do  not  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  cease  to  annoy  us  with  their  proud 
threats  and  swelling  lies,  we  will  consume 
all  Scotland  from  sea  to  sea,  and  not  leave 
a  living  man  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  san- 
guine slaughter." 

The  excitement  appeased,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, aroused  by  the  stimulating  scene 
around  him  to  a  momentary  glow  of 
chivalrous  enthusiasm,  swore  that  he 
would  not  rest  two  nights  in  the  same 
place  until  he  had  passed  the  Scottish 
border,  to  do  his  &tner's  bidding.    The 
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htnadxa^  tf>  the  I'nrliunii  ntary  ItuUi 
nnilrr  Kilward  the  Kinit,lhis(rijniiKii« 
nindi!  by  IlKniuui  d..  Fniwiik,  wiirdcr 
liondun  CiuMsinitlis'  ComnatiT. 
ai  witli  uniyul  ocdur,  dated 
as  to  haTC  been  piiid  for  by 

,.._   %  Michaelmiu.    At  the  time 

a[>ii<iiii(i«l  f'lr  payment,  frowielt  applied 
III  till!  Kiiik'h  K'rvuntH,  who  had  ^ren 
hitn  ILn  un\\ft  \  tlii^  refinrtd  him  to  tbe 
nijml  inwunr,  Ibu  iniisurer  ordered 
hiin  111  miike  out  bis  bill,  and  leave  it 
with  Jiihu  ilii  Clieam  and  hii  fellow- 
n:i»'iti:ni  iif  the  hills,  mid  Clieum,  with 
urainDl  hod  licvn  left,  ncg* 
feliul  to  lake  uulice  at  it.     Bving  in- 
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futhtr  Henry,  to  order  payment,  and  it 
nnsweicd,  ha  may  take  bis  bill  to  tli 
eltrk  of  the  Emj>'s  eichnnee,  addia;  U 
it  the  charge  far  certain  sifrer  enpi  ud 
vasi?«  which  he  bad  slw  made,  and  tht 
suid  clerk  should  paj  bim  four  hMldred 
and  forty  pounds,  in  part  of  his  hill,  b*> 
tore  the  ni-xt  Christmas. 

Shortly  after  bcr  confinement  at  Wood- 
Etocif,  Margaret  took  up  her  FEBdOKeia 
London,  most  probably  br  tha  desin  li 
the  King,  as,  by  a  royal  onler,  datid 
Carlisle,  June  twenty-eighth,  >dwaid, 
after  informing  the  dric  authoritiv  thai 
his  beloied  consort  wonld  ahortly  pnt- 
cecd  to  the  Tower  of  London,  eon- 
mondcd  (hem  on  no  account  to  pennit 
pttitioners  from  the  city  or  othen  to 
appioacb  that  fortress  during  her  so- 
journ tbcic,  lest  sbe  should  mffcr  from 
the  contagion  or  the  corrupt  air  thai 
such  pcnaoi  might  bring  with  them. 
But  this  precept  was  only  partiaUj  en- 
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lied  (mi ;  fhe  Queen  would  not  consent 
that  every  poor,  pleading  petitioner 
thoiild  be  ariven  from  her  presence.  All 
dcserring  objects  she  insisted  upon  see- 
ing in  person,  and,  whenever  in  her 
power  to  do  so,  she  redressed  their 
wrongs  or  alleviated  their  distress ;  in- 
deed, the  rolls  and  records  of  her  period 
bear  abundant  evidence  of  her  charitable 
disposition  and  good-heartedness,  whilst 
nowhere  is  an  instance  of  oppressive  ex- 
traction, haughty  vindictiveness,  veni- 
idity,  or  immorality  recorded  against  her. 
In  some  cases  she  remits  fees  and  fines 
due  to  herself  from  poor  debtors,  in 
others  she  obtains  the  like  grace  for 
similar  unfortunates  owing  sums  to  the 
King ;  the  entries  of  money  given  by 
her  to  poor  widows  and  orphans  are 
Buiny  ;  whilst,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  severe  displeasure  of  her  royal  lord, 
she  saved  the  ufe  of  Godfrey  DeCfoigners, 
the  goldsmith  who  made  the  crown  for 
Bruce  of  Scotland.  *^  We  pardon  him/' 
says  Edward,  **  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
cf  our  beloved  consort,  Margaret." 

Nor.  did  Margaret  confine  her  liber- 
ality to  the  poor,  for,  in  conjunction 
witn  her  beloved  husband,  she  afforded 
right  royal  encouragement  to  music, 
senlpture,  and  the  fine  arts.  But  what- 
ever perfection  some  of  the  arts  had 
obtained  in  England  at  this  period,  that 
of  medicine  was  at  a  very  low  ebb ; 
even  Gaddesden,  the  court  physician, 
knew  of  no  better  treatment  for  the 
small-pox  than  that  of  endeavouring  to 
stare  it  out  of  countenance  by  a  ^lare  of 
brilliant  scarlet.  When  the  Prmce  of 
Wales  was  attacked  with  this  disease, 
Gaddesden  ordered  him  to  be  placed  in 
a  room  where  the  bed  was  scarlet,  the 
furniture  was  scarlet,  the  hanging  were 
scarlet ;  in  fiict,  everything  on  which  the 
eyes  could  rest,  even  to  the  dresses  of  the 
attendants,  were  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue. 
By  good  luck  the  Prince  recovered,  the 
treatment  was  deemed  highly  efficacious, 
and  forthwith  all  who  could  afford  it, 
availed  themselves  of  the  '*  scarlet  sys- 
tem" in  the  cure  of  this  dangerous 
disease. 

Neither  Margaret  nor  Edward  appear 
to  have  afforded  much  encouragement  to 
Uteratnre.    In  fiiet,  in  1300,  the  royal 


library — ^if  library  it  deserves  to  be  de- 
signated— consisted  of  only  seven  vo- 
lumes— a  British  History,  the  Memoirs 
of  Tancred,  a  romance,  a  treatise  on 
agriculture,  two  religious  works,  and  a 
book  of  chants,  and  the  majority  of 
these  being  absurd,  trashy  productions, 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  mvinginto,  we 
may  presume  that  neither  the  King  nor 
the  Queen  were  ereat  readers. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  ma- 
lignant fevers,  the  small-pox,  and  other 
contagious  diseases,  occasionally  burst 
forth  with  alarming  virulence  in  Lon- 
don, which  the  nobles  attributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  lately-introduced 
practice  of  burning  pit-coal  as  fiieL 
Quaint  old  Stowe,  in  his  Chronicle,  tells 
us:  "This  year  (1^06),  upon  sundry 
complaints  or  the  clergy  and  nobility  re- 
sorting to  the  city  of  London,  toucning 
the  great  annoyance  and  danger  of  con- 
tagion Rowing,  by  reason  of  the  stench 
of  burning  sea-coal,  which  divers  fire- 
makers  in  Southwark,  Wapping,  and 
East  Smithfield  now  used  to  make  their 
common  fires  of,  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness thereof,  and  to  forbear  the  burning 
of  bavins  and  such  like  fuel;  the  King 
expressly  commanded  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  London  forthwith  to  make 
proclamation  that  all  those  fire-makers 
should  cease  the  burning  of  sea-coal,  and 
make  their  fires  of  such  fuel  of  wood  and 
coal  as  had  been  formerly  used.  Thus 
much  I  found  in  the  rccoro,  the  which  I 
thought  very  necessary  to  set  down,  to 
shew  the  difference  of'^former  times  with 
the  necessity  of  that  firing  to  be  now  so 
generally  used,  which  at  the  time  was  so 
much  disliked  and  avoided,  not  only  of 
the  better  sort,  but  even  of  the  common 
people,  whereas,  at  this  day,  viz.,  in  the 
year  1612,  and  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  James,  at  which  time  I 
write  this  b<K>k,  the  aforesaid  sea-coal 
and  pit-coal  has  become  the  general  fuel 
of  this  Britain  Island ;  used  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  in 
London,  and  in  all  the  other  cities  and 
shires  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  for 
the  dressing  of  meat,  washing,  brewing, 
dyeing,  as  otherwise.  The  greatest  rum 
and  destruction  of  wood  in  this  kingdom 
hath  been  the  late  ■nkmgof  ir(m  aad 
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^lajM,  bcsidrs  the  jiut  occaiion  of  Bpend-  improrcd,  Edwud  endeaTonred  to  ad- 
iDj^  timber  in  buildinfi^  cxtraorainuy  tance  with  his  army  into  Scotland,  but 
ships,  as  well  in  number  aa  in  bignets,  the  exertion  of  monnting  hit  hone 
besides  the  unspeakable  daily  increaac  in  brons'ht  on  a  aererc  rcLapae  of  dyientery, 
building  of  bouseMf  boats,  barges,  wag-  which  it  was  beyond  mortal  power  to 
gons,  eoiichf  R.  carts,  and  many  other  check.  Finding  ^eath  approacning,  the 
tliinL's  fi)r  houMliold  uses,  and  which,  old  King  sent  for  the  Prince  of  Wake,  md 
to<ri'ther  witli  the  want  <if  conscrii'ation  chai^d  him  to  be  just,  merciftd,  courte- 
aiid  planting  of  woods  within  these  last  ons,  and  constant  in  word  and  deed;  to 
founudre  years,  are  the  true  reasons  of  Iotc  his  two  young  brothen,  to  lumour 
tli(>  preat  seareity  of  timbir  and  sweet  and  respect  his  mother.  Queen Ha^ltret, 
fuel  in  Kii^land."  never  to  recall  Gayeston,  to  duly  aiqdj 
^Vllilst  Slar;raret  was  employing  her  the  thirty-two  thousand  marks  whicnoe 
munifieenee  in  the  ereetion  of  the  choir  had  be<|ucathed  from  the  treaanrj  ftr 
of  the  elegant  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  the  semce  of  acTon  score  knights  in  the 
and  otlierwiiM;  encouraging  the  progress  Holy  Land,  and,  upon  pain  of  eteml 
of  improvement  in  the  metropolis,  td-  damnation,  not  to  turn  to  the  londi  till 
ward,  detained  by  weakness  at  Carlisle,  he  had  subdued  Scotland. 
was  busily  occupied,  first  in  adjusting  **  But  what  if  the  rebels  will  notioe- 
the  ditference  between  himself  and  his  cnmb,  sire?"  demanded  the  Prince,  bor- 
barons,  many  of  whom  were  growing  rifled  by  the  malediction,  and  impelled 
weary  of  warfare,  and  afterwards  in  by  a  desire  to  immediately  encircle  hii 
entliusiastic  efforts  to  subdue  the  Scots,  brow  with  the  crown. 
liut  tlie  aiiibititm  of  the  English  King  **  Carry  my  bones  with  yon  at  the 
was  defeat(;d  liy  his  own  decrepitude,  head  of  the  army,"  uttered  the  dyin; 
and  th(!  couranre,  perseverance,  and  ac-  monarch;  ** that  will  ensure  anoceas."* 
tivity  of  t1i(^  brave  Hruce.  Although  llie  Prince  promised  compliuice,  and 
repeat(>dly  beaten,  and  driven  to  seek  the- King,  anxious  to  die  in  a  country  he 
sheltc  r  in  the  wild  moors  and  mountain  had  more  than  once  subjugi^ed,  no- 
fastnesses,  Druce  and  his  daring  patriotic  cceded,  by  easy  journeys,  towards  Scot- 
band  could  neither  bo  conquen;d  nor  pre-  land.  In  this  manner  be  advanced  tf 
vailed  upon  to  lay  down  their  arms,  far  as  the  little  town  of  Burgh-npoa- 
With  death  or  liberty  for  their  motto,  the-Sands,  in  Cumberland,  where  he 
they,  if  ovircome  in  one  part  of  the  expired,  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1807|  it 
country,  flew  to  another,  and,  at  an  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
unexpected  moment,  rushed  upon  the  thirty-nnh  of  his  reign. 
Eii^litih  with  maniacal  inipetuosity,  and  In  defiance  of  his  fathei'a  prohibi- 
beftire  the  enemy  recovered  from  the  tion,  Edward  resolved  to  bnry  hia  bonei 
8h<K'k,  i)re(^ipitately  retreated  again  to  with  all  convenient  despatch.  Aeeord- 
tho  W'curity  of  the  hills  and  forests,  ingly,  the  body  was  couToyed  to  Wal- 
Many  of  these  brave  patriots  were  th am  Abbey,  remained  there  till  the  nev 
taken  and  executed  as  traitors,  whilst  King  had  received  the  oath  of  all^gianee 
others  were  imprisoned  ^itl^rigour.  •  proUsart  says  the  King  miUIe  the  Pri»« 
I  heir  fate,  as  champions  of  hberty,  may  of  Wales  swear,  in  the  pnsenee  of  aU  tki 
demand  our  pity,  but  when  we  consider  barons,  that,  immediately  he  was  dead,  hi 

that  some  were  murderers  and  robbers,  7<>"l*,.^f 7*  ^J»  W  ^"5*  ' VJ^^^v!??!" 

^^A    11  1     1            *u««  ««-«  v^^i^A  *v.^il  dron,  till  the  flesh  should  drop  from  the  bones; 

and  all  had  more  than  once  broke  their  ^^^'^^  ^o„,d  ^^^^  the  flesh  baried.  a^ltB 

oath  of  fealty  and  been  pardoned,  and  bones  preserved,  and  that  evezy  tine  fb« 

tlieroforo  were  traitors  according  to  the  Scots  rebelled  against  him,  he  would  cany  la 

iurisorudPTiPft  nf  the  ao-c    it  would    bo  ****  razTch  againiit  them  the  bones  of  his  £»• 

jurisj)ruacnco  ot  ino  age,  ii  woum    oe  ^j^^^.    ,^^  ^^  believed  most  firmly  that  la 

unjust  to  the  memory  of  Edward  to  their  encounters  with  the  Boots,  the  EngUdi 

brand  him  as  a  cruel  despot  on  account  would  always  be  victorious  aa  long  as  Uwy 

of  their  unfortunate  end.  carried  his  bones  with  them.    There  appsan 

Annoyod  at  tl.o  repeated  gucccssM  :?,T.^^  ^SS^S.I^'.KrS?;? tKS 

aullica  of  Bruce,  and  feeling  his  health  aingham. 
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from  his  subjects,  and  other  preUmiiuuries 
had  been  arranged,  was  then  carried  in 
great  state  to  London,  where  masses 
vera  said  over  it,  and  requiems  sung  in 
Trinity,  Grey  Friars,  and  St.  Paul's 
ehurches,  ana  afterwards  conyeyed  in  a 
nmerb  car  to  Westminster,  and  entombed 
with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  amidst  the  abundant 
tears  of  the  sorrowing  Queen  Margaret, 
who,  it  appears,  took  part  in  the  mourn- 
fiiliirocession. 

Adward  the  First  was  buried  on  the 
Boith  side  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward, 
and  dose  to  the  graye  of  his  father, 
Henry  the  Third,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
Odtober.  On  his  tomb,  which  consists 
of  fire  unadorned  slabs  of  Furbeck  mar- 
ble, IS  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  effect : 

"Whilst  lived  this  King, 

Bj  him  all  things 
Were  in  most  goodly  plight; 

Fnad  laj  hid, 

Great  peace  was  kept, 
And  honesty  had  might.** 

In  May,  1774,  the  Antiquarian  So- 
eiety  being  d^irous  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  body,  in  consequence  of  the  me- 
thods taken  to  preserye  it,  by  writs  issued 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,  to  renew  the  wax 
about  it,  obtained  permission  to  open 
the  stone  sarcophagus  in  which  it  was 
deposited.  **We  found  it,"  says  Sir 
Joseph  Ayloffe,  who  was  present  at  the 
interesting  examination,  '^  enclosed  in  a 
large  square  mantle  of  linen,  waxed  on 
the  inside :  the  head,  on  which  was  a 
crown  of  gilded  copper,  and  face  were 
coyered  with  a  crimson  silk,  and  the 
body  was  swathed  in  cere-cloth  of  ycry 
fine  linen,  eyen  the  finders  and  face 
being  so  neatly  wrapped  that  eyery  part 
was  yisible.  A  tunic  of  red  silk  damask 
enyelopcd  the  body,  upon  which  lay  a 
kind  of  scarf  of  white  silk  tissue,  three 
inches  in  breadth,  worked  with  an  ele- 
gant pattern  of  yery  small  mock  pearl, 
and  haying  at  interyals  of  about  six 
inches,  gilt  quatrcfoils  of  fiilagree-work 
delicately  chased  and  ornamented  with 
glass  imitations  of  gems,  yery  well  exe- 
cuted, and  each  set  in  a  raised  socket ; 
some  of  these  imitated  rubies,  some  eme- 
ralds, and  some  sapphires.    On  the  left 


shoulder  the  royal  mantle,  of  rich  crimson 
satin,  was  fiistened  with  a  brooch  of 
large  size  and  beautiful  workmanship, 
adorned  with  red  and  blue  stone,  and 
mock  pearls ;  it  is  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, whilst  the  pin  is  formed  of  a 
large  piece  of  blue  glass,  shaped  like  an 
acorn,  and  fixed  in  a  chased  socket  The 
body,  Arom  the  waist,  was  wrapped  in 
a  nch  figured  cloth  of  gold  yestment, 
which  wholly  enyeloped  the  feet;  on 
each  hand  lay  a  ouatrefoil.  similar  to 
those  just  describea,  and  which  probably 
had  liclongcd  to  the  iewelled  gloyes,  a 
royal  distinction  at  this  period,  and  a 
sceptre  and  rod,  with  doye  of  white  ena- 
mel, lay  on  each  side."  The  body  was 
in  periect  presenration,  measured  six 
feet  two  inches  in  length,  was  finely  pro- 
portioned, l|||d  by  all  appearances  it  nad 
not  been  msturbed  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  a  period  of  about 
three  hundred  and  seyenty  years. 

In  imitation  of  Adelicia,  consort  of 
Henry  the  First,  Queen  Margaret  em- 
ployed John  o' London  to  pen  the  me- 
moirs of  her  beloyed  lord.  In  this  cu- 
rious work  Margaret  is  made  to  bewail 
the  loss  of  Eing  Edward  in  strains  of 
the  deepest  dejection. 

"I  weep  incessantly,"  exclaims  the 
widowed  Queen,  "live  but  to  mourn. 
Joy  has  fled  my  breast,  and  my  heart  is 
choked  with  grief.  The  silvery  tones 
of  the  cithara,*  the  majestic  peals  of  the 
organ  no  longer  charm  my  weary  soul ; 
life  is  a  heavy  burden  to  me ;  no  sorrow 
can  equal  my  sorrow.  Alas  !  the  joy  of 
my  heart,  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  the 
Paradise  of  my  hopes,  my  only  happi- 
ness, my  dearly  beloved  Eawara,  is  gone 
— lost — dead!     Oh,  weep  ye  isles !  for  so 

frcat  a  King  you  will  never  again  be- 
old!" 

These  lamentations  from  a  widow  of 
twenty-six  for  a  husband  of  sixty-nine, 
exaggerated  as   they  ma^  appear,    are 

E roved  by  the  after-life  of  Margaret  to 
ave  been  sincere,  as  the  sorrowing 
Queen,  after  complying  with  the  dying 
request  of  her  lord,  by  attending  the 
marriage  of  her  son-in-law,  Edward  the 
Second,  with  her  niece  Isabella,  retired 
to  private  life,  and  never  again  entered 
*  A  musical  instrument  rosembllng  a  g^VtAX^ 
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the  married  state.  Marlborough  Castle 
appcan  to  have  been  her  pemmnent  re- 
sidence ;  and  here,  after  a  widowhood  of 
ten  years,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  care  of 
her  chihlrcn  and  the  service  of  religion 
and  charity,  she  expired  on  the  four- 
teentli  of  February,  1318,  at  the  early 
o^c  of  thirty-six.  Her  property  she  '■ 
disposed  of  principally  to  charitable  pur-  ] 
poses  by  will,  in  which  she  named  her 
two  sons  her  joint  executors. 

As  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  honoured 
stop-mother,  Edward  the  Second,  imme- 
diately after  her  death,  despatched  John 
de  Uanstcd  to  Marlborough  with  two 
rich  palls  ♦  of  Lucca  cloth  to  lay  over 
her  body ;  he  then  afforded  the  executors 
every  facility  to  execute  the  will,  and 
aided  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
last  sad  offices  to  their  deputed  mother. 

From  Northampton  the  funeral  pro- 
cession advanced  to  liOndon,  where, 
after  the  ro)r al  remains  had  been  placed 
before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Mary  Overy, 
during  the  performance  of  a  solemn  ser- 
vice, it  was  conveyed  to  its  final  resting- 
place,  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
which  had  been  principally  founded  by 
Queen  Margaret's  munificence,  and  was 
still  unfinished.  Here,  ere  the  body  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  the  King  caused 
several  more  rich  palls  of  Lucca  cloth  to  be 
placed  over  it  at  his  own  individual  cost. 

Queen  Margaret  was  buried  before  the 
altar,  in  the  choir  which  she  herself  had 
built,  of  the  Grey  Friars  Church,  now 
Christ's  Hospital,  London.  The  splendid 
monument  erected  to  her  memory  was 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  Accord- 
ing to  Stowc,  it  was  sold  with  other 
tombs,  and  about  seven  score  grave- 

*  These  palls  were  the  perquisites  of  the 

Eriest  officiating  in  the  church  where  the  body 
if  when  tiiey  were  placed  on  it. 


•tones,  all  of  marble  or  alabaster,  for 
abont  fifty  pounds,  by  Sir  Martin 
Bowes,.  M.P.,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1546. 

Margaret  left  two  surviving  childreo, 
Thomas  and  Edmund. 

Thomas  was  created  Earl  of  Norfolk 
and  Earl  Marshal.  By  his  first  wife, 
Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Koger  Hayles,  of 
Hardwick,  in  SufiTolk,  he  had  one  son, 
Edward,  and  two  daughters,  Maigant 
and  Alice.  The  heiress  of  Margaret 
married  John  Howard,  and  thus  united 
in  the  Howard  family  the  blood  of  St 
Louis  of  France,  and  the  Plantuenets 
of  England.  The  second  wife  of  Eiri 
Thomas,  Mary,  daughter  of  I/ord  "Wl- 
liam  Koss,  and  vndow  of  Sir  Balph 
Cobham,  survived  him  vrithout  issoe, 
and  found  a  third  husband  in  Lord  fire- 
rose,  of  Brember. 

Margaret's  second  son,  Edmund,  it- 
tained  to  the  earldom  of  Kent  He 
espoused  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
and  sister  and  sole  heir  <»  Lord  Thomai 
Wakes,  of  Northampton,  who  hroaglit 
him  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  loni 
died  without  issue;  his  dau^ter,  Jo- 
anna, for  her  beauty  called  thePair  Ifiud 
of  Kent,  was  wed  three  times.  IVoii 
her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  SaHshvy, 
she  was  divorced.  By  her  second  hif- 
band.  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  die  bid 
issue,  and  thus  became  the  anoestresi  <d 
the  nobility  bearing  the  name  of  Hoi* 
land.  Her  third  and  last  bnsbuBd  wH 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  bj  luB 
she  became  the  mother  of  King  Bubsd 
the  Second. 

Earl  Edmund  took  a  pnnniiieBt  |0t 
in  the  contention  of  the  SeooadJEd- 
ward's  reign,  and  falling  an  iuweflt 
victim  to  the  wicked  treooheij  of  iMr 
bella  of  France,  died  on  the  waMM  ■ 
1329. 
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>  recaBed—He  intuits  IiaieUa^-She  again  eomplaitu  to  the  King  of 

^*  "\p  ucretly  aids  her  arid  th^  Barone. 


9HAT   the    boast    of 
nceatry     U     really 
gniGcant   of  little 
. r  nothing  but  the 
I  folly  of  the  boaster, 
[  ii  strilungly  eiem- 
f  plifled  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present 

For  although  no  Queen    of 

Eaeland,  siiuw  the  Monnan  Conquest, 
coiud  claim  so  illustrioua  a  descent  as 
Isabolla  of  France — she  beiiw  the  second 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
France,  and  his  consort,  Joanna,  (^ucen 
of  Nararre,  whilst  her  three  brothers, 
liouia  the  Tenth,  Philip  the  Long,  and 
Charles  tbe  Fait,  succcssiTely  as- 
canded  the  Fnnoh  tkiane — hutorf  has 


branded  her  memorj  irith  deeds  the 
blackest  that  bare  darkened  the  annal* 
of  female  royalty  since  the  days  of  the 
nicted  Saioa  Queen,  EUrida  —  decdi 
at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  which 
UiB  mast  partial  of  her  biographers, 
with  bU  their  silly  Tain-glorious  vaunts 
of  bet  distinguished  descent,  bare  nei- 
ther bucn  able  to  excuse  nor  conceal. 
Her  career  for  the  most  part  being  one 
rather  to  blush  for  than  einlt  oyer— to 
excite  grief  and  indignation  rather  than 
respect  or  Teniration. 

Isabella  of  Fruncc.  tbe  greatest  beauty 
of  her  times,  mas  bora  at  Paris  about 
the  year  1291.  History  is  silent  as  t4 
tbe  exact  date  of  her  birth,  hut  judging 
from  tha  writings  of  her  w~' ■*""" 
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and  the  events  of  her  life,  we  cannot  be 
fur  wrun?  in  the  period  we  have  as- 
signed. In  compliance  with  a  treaty 
iHtwecn  Kdwanl  the  First  and  Philip 
the  Fair,  IsulM-Ua  was  solemnly  be- 
trothed to  Kdwsird  the  Set<)nd,  then 
l*rince  of  AVah-s,  in  130:?.  The  cere- 
mony wjjs  jMTtnrnieil  witli  prrat  pomp 
ill  tile  pnsenrr  of  the  1  niuh  King  and 
(iueni,  th«-  li  adin-r  nobles  of  Franw, 
mill  tilt-  £Il^rli^h  ami»assadors.  As  Prince 
Fdward  was  n<»t  prestnt,  aUtrthe  Pope's 
disp(  nsiUioii  for  the  marriage  had  been 
read  aloud.  Pert-  (iihs  Arehbishop  of 
Narhoime,  who  ntheiateil  on  the  occa- 
sion, took  tlie  hand  of  Isabella  in  his, 
and  emphatically  exelaimt'd,  *'  By  this 
act  do  I  sokninly  betroth  Edward  ot 
Oaernarron,  and  Isabella,  the  second 
daughter  of  Philip,  the  reigning  monarch 
of  France,  on  condition  that  the  terms 
of  their  marriage  treaty  be  duly  per- 
formed." lly  this  marriage  treaty,  it 
was  stipulated,  that  Philip  should  give 
his  daujihter  a  portion  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand touniois,  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dnd  and  tilty  pounds  sterling,  and  that 
slie  should  succeed  to  the  dower  of  Ed- 
ward the  P'irst's  Queen,  her  aunt,  Mar- 
garet, and  have  granted  to  her  use, 
during  J^Iargaret's  lifetime,  castles  and 
manors  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Kdward  the  First  was  anxious  for 
this  match,  and  with  his  dying  words 
charged  his  heir  to  complete  liis  union 
with  Isahclhi  without  delay.  Tliis  in- 
junction was  the  only  one'  of  the  last 
8(denin  commands  of  his  sire  tliat  Ed- 
ward the  Second  thouglit  proper  to  obey. 
It  completely  accorded  witu  his  own 
sentiments,  he  therefore  complied  with 
it  in  such  haste,  that  before  the  obse- 
quies of  his  father  were  solemnized,  the 
iiishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich  were 
dispatched  to  the  French  court  to  name 
the  natal-day,  and  forward  the  necessary 
pr(rparations  for  the  espousals ;  whilst 
he  himself,  immediately  the  arrangements 
for  his  wedding  were  completed,  turned 
his  back  upon  Scotland,  where  the  ener- 
getic patnot,  Robert  Bruce,  was  daily 
gaining  strength,  and  neglecting  all 
matters  of  state,  hurried  on  his  unfortn- 
liate  marriage  and  coronation  with  ill- 


adviscd  precipitancy.  Indeed,  the  M 
acts  of  Edward  the  Second  were  such  as 
at  once  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the 
court  and  nobles,  and  convince  the  na- 
tion of  his  impotency  as  a  monarch. 
His  sire  was  scarcely  dead,  when,  in 
violation  of  his  solemn  oath,  he  recalled 
his  favourite.  Piers  Gavcston,  from  ba- 
nishment, totally  changed  the  ofScere  of 
government,  and  disgraced  and  impri- 
soned the  treasurer,  Langton,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  prelate,  with  a  commendable  resolu- 
tion, had  formerly  refused  to  supply  the 
l^ncc  and  his  favourite  with  money  for 
their  wanton  pleasures.  Nor  was  this 
all;  Edward  daily  showered  gifts  and 
honours  upon  Gaveston.  He  elevated 
him  to  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall,  made 
him  lord  chamberlain,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  thirty  thousand  marks  destined 
for  the  Holy  War,  and,  on  the  first  of 
November,  1307,  by  special  appointment, 
married  him  to  his  o^vn  niece,  Marga- 
ret of  Gloucester,  daughter  of  his  sister, 
Joanna  of  Acre,*  an  act  which,  of  it- 
self, greatly  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  barons  and  the  people.f 

Having  appointed  Gavcston  Begcnt, 
with  full  sovereign  powers  during  hi* 
absence,  Edward  embarked  at  Dover,  on 
the  twenty -second  of  January,  1308,  to 
complete  his  marriage.  After  a  proi- 
perous  vovage  he  landed  at  Boul(^e, 
received  tlio  joyous  smiles  of  his  bride 
and  her  royal  parents,  who  awaited  hiB 
arrival,  and  on  the  same  day,  did  ho- 
mage to  Philip  the  Fair,  for  Goienne 
and  Ponthieu. 

The  following  day,  Janoarr  the 
twenty-fifth,  Isabella  and  Edwaia  were 
married  in  the  cathedral  of  Boulogne 

*  When  Gaveston  married,  the  King  te* 
stowed  upon  him  the  honours  of  TiekhiU  ui 
Berkhampstead,  the  castle  and  manorB  ti 
Skipton  in  Yorkshire,  High  Pen  in  Dexby 
shire,  Cockennouth  in  Camberland,  Torpel 
and  Upton  in  Northamptonshire,  Carisbnwk 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  divers  other  landl 
in  England,  besides  lands  in  Guienne,  to  tlM 
yearly  value  of  three  thousand  mai^>>  A 
tolerable  marriage  present  this  from  a  mo- 
narch to  a  foreign  subject  whose  only  l•^ 
vices  were  those  of  a  debased,  immonl  ffw 
phant:  no  wonder  the  natiMi  eriedstai' 
against  it. 

t  See  Memoir  of  Eleanora  of  Castfls,  paf* 
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with  great  Bplendour ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  and  Qaeen  of  France, 
Hary,  the  Qneen  Bowa^r  of  France, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  tiie  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Romans,  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  the  King  of  Sicily,  Margaret, 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  England,  and 
the  most  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly 
of  piinces  and  nobles  that  had  ever  be- 
fore graced  the  nuptials  of  a  mighty 

monarch* 

The  marriage  feasts  were  the  most  gor- 
geous and  sumptuous  that  had  ever 
Been  witnessed.  The  brilliant  display 
of  plate,  the  variety  and  richness  of  the 
disncs,  and  the  excellency  of  the  many 
rare  and  choice  wines,  arc  dwelt  upon 
with  enthusiasm  by  a  French  chroni- 
der  who  was  present,  and  who,  after 
lavishing  praises  on  the  appointments 
andgorgeous  pageants,  continues,  '*Mine 
eyes  never  oeheld  such  prowess,  such 
mascoline  beauty,  as  that  displayed  by 
the  royal  tilters  at  the  tournaments  hela 
on  tiie  occasion ;  the  play  of  lances  was 
wonderful,  sometimes  fearful,  to  look 
upon."  But  withal,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  the  stars  that  shone 
for^  most  brilliantly  out  of  this  daz- 
zling constellation  of  royal  and  noble 
personages.  Edward  was  pronounced 
the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,  and 
Isabella,  from  her  exquisite  beauty,  was 
named  the  Fair. 

This  gay  festivity  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  sixth  of  February,  and  on 
the  following  day,  Edward  and  his 
Inride,  acconipaniea  bv  two  of  Isabella's 
uncles,  the  vrike  of  firabant,  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  foreign  nobles,  whom 
Edwitfd  had  invited  to  witness  his  coro- 
nation, voyaged  to  Dover  in  safety.  At 
Dover,  the  royal  party  were  met  by 
Gaveston,  and  most  of  the  English  ba- 
rons and  their  ladies ;  when,  to  the  asto- 
nishment and  disgust  of  all  present,  the 
moment  the  King  saw  Gaveston,  he  de- 
serted the  Queen,  and  neglecting  the 
others,  rushed  into  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
vourite, called  him  his  dearest  brother, 
and  kissed  and  caressed  him  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  lover  to  one  of  the 
gentier  sex.  After  remaining  two  days 
at  Dover,  the  King  and  Queen,  with 
their  train,  proceeded  to  Eltham,  whence, 


after  a  short  stay,  to  admit  of  the  com' 
pletion  of  the  preparations  for  their 
coronation,  they  journeyed  to  West- 
minster, where,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
February,  being  Quinquagesima  Sundav, 
Edward  and  Isabella  were  solemnly 
crowned  and  anointed  by  the  I'^ishop  of 
Winchester,*  who  obtained  from  the 
King  a  solemn  pledge  at  the  altar,  to 
protect  the  liberties  and  duly  execute 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

"  Sire,"  demanded  the  officiating  pre- 
late, in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  **  wifi  you 
grant,  and  keep,  and  confirm  by  your 
oath,  to  the  people  of  England,  the  laws 
and  customs  granted  to  them  by  the 
Kings  of  England,  your  predecessors, 
and  especially  the  laws,  the  customs, 
and  the  franchises  granted  to  the  clergy 
and  to  the  people  by  the  glorious  King, 
St.  Edward,  your  predecessor  ? " 

"I  will,  and  promise  it,"  answered 
the  King. 

"  Sire,"  continued  the  bishop,  "  will 
you  keep  to  God  and  holy  church,  and 
clergy  and  people,  peace  and  harmony 
in  God,  according  to  vour  power  ? " 

"  I  will  keep  them,*'  replied  the  King. 

"Sire,"  repeated  the  Bishop,  "will 
you  cause  to  be  observed  in  all  your 
judgments  right  and  justice,  with  dis- 
cretion in  mercy  and  in  truth,  to  the 
best  of  your  power  ? " 

"  I  will,"  answered  the  King. 

"And  now,  sire,"  said  the  Bishop, 
putting  the  last  question,  "  will  you 
promise  to  hold  and  maintain  the  laws 
and  the  customs  which  the  commonalty 
of  your  kingdom  shall  have  enacted, 
and  will  you  defend  and  strengthen 
them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  r" 

"  I  promise  it,"  rephed  the  King.f 

At  the  altar,  Edward  made  two  of- 
ferings ;  first,  a  pound  of  gold,  in  the 
form  of  a  king  holding  a  ring  in  his 
hand,  and  afterwards  eight  ounces  of 
gold,  wrought  into  an  effigy  of  a  pilgrim 
putting  forth  his  hand  to  receive   the 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  out 
of  the  country. 

f  This  is  the  first  perfect  copy  of  a  corona- 
tion oath  in  the  English  history ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
Magna  Charta  as  the  laws  of  the  Saxon 
King,  Edward  the  Confessor,  that  the  mo- 
narch swore  to  observe. 
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rinir.  Accordnu^  to  tndition,  thitHmie 
rinir  was  uic-d  at  the  coronation  of  ha 
prc-ji^nl  MajfstT. 

Althftusrb  thf'coronation  wa.«perfonned 
with  f-xtraoniinary  mjiniificcnoe.  in  the 

{>rf^'ni  c»f  nii>^t  nf  th-  pr  latr«.  and  all  the 
esi'lin^  h: irons  and  thi  ir  ladies,  and  with 
tTury  r;ut«':ir(l  rxprf«ion  of  j»y,  di^con- 
t<nt\jwptly  rankli-d  in  the  f>nasts  of 
many,  if  ni>t  all.  who  officiated  at  or 
wilnr-^M-d  th'-  imp<r.in?  c«'n-mony,  from 
thf  Kin?  and  thtr  Uui-en  down  to  the 
piioreAt  no])li'. 

J8ub('lla  wa^  crahhod.  pocTi^h,  and 
jDfiTiKit'  tiirontrhout  xhv  day  ;  indi-ed  her 
prido  had  airain  lM«>n  dicply  wounded 
by  the  gross  indis<Tttinn  of  the  Kin^, 
who,  biiausc  (iavrston  delighted  in 
finery,  had,  in  defiance  of  her  expressed 
wirth,  crivon  to  that  faTourite  all  the 
cristly  jewels  and  trinkets  which  he  had 
receivHi  as  wedding  preM  nts  from  his 
father-in-law,  the  French  Kin^,  and 
whiirh  Isalx'llaTcry  natiinilly  desirod  to 
retain  for  the  use  of  herself  and  her 
roval  lord. 

^riie  cause  of  the  Queen  was  espoused 
by  the  noi)l<;  ladies,  some  of  whom  openly 
cried  out,  **  Shame  upon  the  Kin^  and 
his  base  minion  I"  whil>t  several  of  the 
leatlin^i;'  banjiis  wliisjKTed  their  determi- 
nation to  withhold  their  oaths  of  allc- 
p^iance  if  tlie  favr)urito  was  not  banished, 
which  so  alanni  d  Kdward,  that  be  pro- 
mised, immediatilv  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, to  call  a  parliament,  with  a  view 
to  arranj^o  matters  to  their  sati:ifac- 
tion. 

To  heighten  the  ill -feel  inps  which, 
out  of  respect  to  the  occasion,  few  dared 
openly  to  express,  the  arrangements  of 
the  ceremonicd  were  made  entirely  by 
Gayeston,  the  whole  business  was  under 
his  control,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  scene  was  one  of  wild  confusion  and 
disorder.  Everything  was  out  of  place, 
or  out  of  time:  nothing  went  right. 
'J'hc  offices  at  the  ceremony  had  been 
distributed  without  regard  to  the  claims 
of  inheritance  or  the  precedents  of  for- 
mer ntigns;  and  what,  above  all,  was 
bitterly  galling  to  the  barons,  the  highest 
pliini)  of  honour — that  of  walking  imme- 
ditiUdy  Ixiforo  the  King,  and  bearing  the 
orown  of  St.  Kdward  — waa  oonferrMl  on 


Gavertoii,  wlio  Ofntried  tlie  king  hinuelf 
in  the  iplendoar  of  his  attire. 

The  oonaecntion  of  the  King  and 
Qneen  was  not  orcr  till  past  three 
o'clock.  The  barons  were  famishing  of 
hunger,  and  when,  at  last,  the  banquet 
was  spread,  although  profuse  in  quan- 
tity. It  was  bad  in  quality,  and  so  ill- 
servtxl,  that  no  regara  was  paid  to  cere- 
mony or  order ;  and  those  tout  did  not 
help  themselves  to  what  they  liked  as 
they  best  could,  itood  a  fair  chance  of 
getting  nothing.  Scarcely  a  djsh  was 
properly  cookco,  some  being  orer  and 
some  under  done,  whilst,  whether  from 
design  or  accident,  not  a  morsel  wis 
placed  on  the  Queen's  table  till  after 
dark,  and  then,  snch  waa  the  mdenetf 
and  hot  haste  of  the  attendants,  that  t 
steaming  dish  was  overturned,  and  in 
the  bustle  and  confusion  that  ensoed, 
her  Majesty's  apparel  was  soiled  and  torn. 
The  provisions  to  prevent  accidents  from 
the  crowding  of  the  nnmerons  specta- 
tors, all  eager  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
their  young  Qneen,  appear  to  have  been 
as  ine'ffectwil  as  the  otner  arrangements 
of  the  day,  as,  besides  broken  limbs, 
maims,  bruises,  faintings,  and  other 
casualties,  Sir  John  Bakewell,  a  knight, 
was  trampled  to  death.  Bnt  des|Hte 
mishaps  and  confusion,  the  coronation 
was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and  tho 
feast  gigantic.  Two  hundred  pounds 
were  paid  for  cloth,  two  hundred  ponndf 
for  poultn',  one  hundred  pounds  for 
large  cattle  and  boors,  one  hundred 
pounds  for  sheep,  two  hundred  ponndi 
for  wine,  and  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  for  wood  and  cools. 

This  magnificent  display  and  mighty 
feast  ended,  the  French  pnncea  and  no- 
bles, exasperated  at  the  insults  heaped 
upon  Isabella,  hurried  home  in  disgnst 
Tne  young  Queen  herself,  homing  to  be 
avenged,  sent  a  letter  full  of  Utter  com- 
plaints against  her  neglectful  lord  and 
his  (iascon  fiivourite  to  her  father,  Phi- 
lip tho  Fair,  and  that  monarch,  enraged 
at  Gaveston's  daring  to  usurp  the  airee- 
tions  due  from  King  Edward  to  his 
consort,  at  once  aided,  with  all  hia  power, 
tho  efforts  of  the  discontented  barons  to 
brin^  about  the  downfidl  of  the  King^t 
minion. 
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On  the  third  of  Much,  the  baroiu 
net  in  the  refectory  of  the  monks  at 
Westminster,  and  petitioned  Edward  for 
the  redress  of  abuses,  and  the  immedi- 
ate banishment  of  the  favourite.  The 
King  promised  to  reply  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  was  about  to  meet  in  the  fol- 
lowing May,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Ga- 
Teston  continued  to  dispose  of  the  royal 
fiiYours;  in  fact,  he  wore  the  royal 
jewels  and  crown  whenever  he  pleased, 
filled  the  court  with  libertines  and  buf- 
foons, outvied  every  rival  in  the  splen- 
dour of  Bis  dress  and  the  number  of  his 
letinue,  took  to  his  own  use  all  the  trea- 
sores  and  most  of  the  jewels  of  the 
srown,  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  just  as  he  pleased,  and  used  his 
irresistible  influence  over  the  King  to 
deprive  the  Queen  of  her  husband's  af- 
fections. 

As  to  Edward,  the  nation  declared 
him  bewitched :  he  lived  but  to  serve 
his  &scinating  minion ;  and,  more  than 
cnce,  he  decl^!ed,  if  his  power  equalled 
his  affection,  he  would  place  Gaveston 
on  the  throne.  To  Isabella,  his  con- 
dnet  was  reprehensible  in  the  extreme. 
He  evidently  deemed  her  too  weak  and 
girlish  to  be  entitled  to  much  attention, 
other  as  a  Queen  or  a  wife ;  but  in  this 
he  was  fatally  mistaken,  for,  in  temper, 
she  was  too  haughty,  tyrannical,  and 
unforgiving,  and  in  blood  too  nearly 
allied  to  the  powerful  leaders  of  the 
disaffected  barons  to  quietly  brook  the 
outrages  offered  to  her  womanly  pride. 

Aluiough  handsome,  stalwart,  chival- 
ric,  and  polished  in  manners,  Gaveston 
was  neitner  thoughtful  not  discreet,  lie 
knew  the  Queen  hated  him  ;  but  as  he 
possessed  a  sparkling  wit  and  a  keenly 
satirical  turn  of  mind,  he  made  her  the 
fircqucnt  subject  of  bis  irony  and  biting 
sarcasm,  loo  unwise  to  aim  at  concili- 
atii^  her,  he  thus  aggravated  her  already 
deafiy  enmity.  Forgetting,  too,  that 
the  adventurer  whom  a  breath  had  made, 
a  breath  could  just  as  easily  destroy,  he 
conducted  himself  towards  the  barons 
with  equal  indiscretion  and  insolence. 
At  different  tournaments  he  had  un- 
horsed the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Here- 
ford, Pembroke,  and  AVarenne,  and, 
abted  by  his  success,  he  indulged  in  a 


provoking  display  of  his  sarcastic  powers 
against  them  ana  other  noblei,  who,  at 
tne  suggestion,  and  with  the  immediate 
sanction  of  Isabella,  formed  a  confe- 
deracy for  the  express  purpose  of  expel- 
ling the  insolent  fitvourite  from  the 
coiu*t  At  the  head  of  this  confederacy 
was  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  cousin  to 
the  King,  half-uncle  to  the  Queen,  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  most  wealthy 
and  powerful  subject  in  the  realm.  When 
the  parliament  met  in  May,  this  influ- 
entifd  noble  and  his  associates  attended 
at  Westminster  with  so  great  a  force, 
that  they  were  able  to  dictate  their  own 
terms  to  the  King.  Gaveston  was  ac- 
cordingly banish^,  and  compelled  to 
swear  that  he  would  never  return ;  and 
the  bishops  threatened  him  with  ex- 
communication should  he  violate  his 
oath.  To  console  the  affliction  of  his 
favourite,  Edward  permitted  him  to  send 
abroad  treasures  to  the  value  of  little 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
made  him  a  gift  of  valuable  lands 
in  England  and  Guionne,  wrote  in  his 
favour  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
France,  and,  to  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  his  enemies,  appointed  him 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  went  with  him 
on  his  way  thither  as  far  as  Bristol. 

Gaveston  ruled  Ireland  with  great 
success,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
suppression  of  several  formidable  rebel- 
lions. In  England,  the  King's  treasury 
was  at  this  period  cn^pty,  and  the  Queen 
was  completely  without  money.  Ed- 
ward, therefore,  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment, and  solicited  an  aid  for  himself, 
and  requested  that  an  income  might  be 
settled  on  his  beloved  consort,  Isabella, 
Queen  of  England,  befitting  her  ex- 
alted station.  The  Lords  determined 
that  the  revenues  of  Ponthieu  and  Mon- 
trieul  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
Queen's  use  during  her  lifetime ;  and  by 
an  order,  dated  the  fifteenth  May,  1309, 
the  King  commands  bis  seneschal  of  those 
provinces  to  give  peaceable  possession  of 
them  to  the  Queen's  deputies.  The 
Commons  granted  an  aid  of  a  twenty- 
fifth,  but  to  this  grant  they  appenda^ 
the  unprecedented  request  that  the  King 
should  previously  grant  redress  upon  cer- 
tain articles  wherein  they  weit&«^<^<e:;s«^. 
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**  The  good  people  of  England,"  say 
they,  **  who  are  come  thither  to  parlia- 
ment, pray  our  Lord  the  King  that  he 
will,  if  it  please  him,  have  regard  to  his 
poor  subjects,  who  are  much  aggrieyed 
by  reas^)n  that  thoy  are  not  governed  as 
they  should  be,  especially  as  to  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Great  Charter,  and  for  this, 
if  it  please  him,  they  pray  remedy.  Be- 
sides which,  they  pray  our  Lord  the 
King  to  hear  what  has  so  long  aggrieved 
his  people,  and  still  does  so,  nrom  day  to 
day  on  the  part  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves his  officers,  and  to  remedy  it  if  he 
pleases." 

The  articles,  eleven  in  number,  are 
worthy  of  notice,  as  displaying  in  a  short 
compass  the  abuses  which  harassed  and 
irritated  the  nation  under  most  of  the 
Plantagenet  Kings,  and  which  were  not 
completely  remedied  for  more  than  a 
century  after  this  time.  They  were, 
that  the  King's  purveyors  seizea  provi- 
sions without  payment ;  that  additional 
duties  had  been  imposed  on  wine,  cloth, 
and  other  imports,  which  raised  the 
price  one-thira ;  that  the  coin  had  been 
greatly  debased ;  that  the  stewards  and 
marshals  of  the  King's  household  en- 
larged their  jurisdiction,  and  held  pleas 
which  did  not  fall  under  their  cogni- 
zance ;  that  no  clerks  were  appointed  to 
receive  the  petitions  addressed  from  the 
Commons  to  the  council ;  that  the  King's 
collectors  in  fairs  and  markets  took  more 
than  was  lawfully  due,  and  made  a  profit 
of  the  surplus ;  that  civil  suits  were  de- 
layed by  writs  under  the  privy  seal ;  that 
felons  escaped  punishment  by  obtaining 
charters  of  pardon;  that  the  constables 
of  the  royal  castles  took  cognizance  of 
common  pleas  without  authority,  and 
that  under  pretence  of  an  inquest  of 
office,  the  eschcators  ousted  men  of  their 
inheritance. 

As  the  great  object  of  the  King  was 
the  recall  of  Gaveston,  he  met  these  re- 
monstrances, startling  as  they  were,  with 
a  favourable  reply,  and,  by  condescension 
and  liberality,  won  over  or  quieted  the 
opposition  of  several  of  the  more  power- 
ful nobles.  The  office  of  hereditary 
hiffh  steward  was  confined  to  the  power- 
ful Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  gifts  and 
granU  were  profiisely  lavished  upon  the 


Bails  of  Warreime  and  Lincoln,  and 
other  influential  barons.  When  Ed- 
ward was  satisfied  that  he  had  by  these 
means  sufficiently  conciliated  Gaveston's 
enemies,  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  t 
dispensation  for  the  favourite,  recalled 
him  from  Ireland  in  June,  1309,  and 
shortly  afterwards  prevailed  npon  the 
barons  to  consent  that  Gaveston  should 
be  re-established  at  court,  provided  he 
properly  demeaned  himself. 

But  Gaveston  was  too  haughty  and 
the  King  too  weak  to  improve  ih>m  ex- 
perience. Again  in  posscssioA  of  the 
ascendancy,  the  fovounte,  by  dispUying 
the  magnificence  of  a  prince,  by  indulgiiuf 
in  all  his  former  extravagances,  by  di- 
recting the  King's  attention  only  to 
feasting  and  rioting,  and  above  aU,  by 
the  fire  of  his  inso&nt  sarcasm,  aroused 
the  barons  to  even  more  than  their  former 
hate  and  indignation.  Among  other  in- 
sults heaped  upon  the  principiu  nobility, 
the  witty  minion  added  that  of  giving 
them  contemptuous  nicknames.  The 
Earl  of  Lancaster  being  blunt  in  man- 
ners but  elegant  in  dress,  was  sometimes 
^'the  old  hog,^'  sometimes  *Hhe  stage 
player ;"  the  Karl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
passionate  and  frothy,  was  '*the  wild 
Doar  of  Ardenne ;  **  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke being  of  a  dark  sallow  complexion, 
was  "  Joseph  the  Jew ;"  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  was  "the  cuckold's  bbrd;" 
and  all  the  others,  according  to  their  de- 
fects or  singularities,  received  equally 
provoking  sobriquets. 

However,  Gaveston  was  soon  made  to 
feel  the  foolishness  of  needlessly  uttering 
unpardonable  things.  He  repeatedly 
published  his  intention  of  holding  a 
grand  tournament,  but  none  of  the  great 
barons  would  accept  the  invitation ;  ud 
when  at  length  tne  necesauy  prepara- 
tions were  made  at  Kensington,  nsti^ 
scaffolding,  in  &ct,  every  thing  damp* 
peared  one  dark  night,  and  thus  he  wis 
compelled  to  abandon  the  pzojeet  in 
despair. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Qoeen  and 
the  nobles  again  united  to  crush  the 
wrongful,  the  galling  supremacy  of  the 
King's  minion.  At  a  parliament  held 
at  Westminster,  in  February,  1310,  the 
barons  appeared  in  arms,  anid  oompdkd 
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die  Kine  to  delegate  the  power  of  r^^-* 
lating  hiB  household  and  redressmg 
grieTanees  to  a  eommittee  of  wren  pre- 
ktes,  eight  earls,  and  six  barons,  styled 
ordaineiB,  whose  power  was  to  deter- 
mine on  the  Michaelmas  in  the  following 
year. 

The  ordainers  sat  in  London,  decreed 
manywise  regulations,  and  on  finding 
the  King  continue  to  heap  favours  on 
the  fiiYourite  witiiout  their  previous 
knowledge  or  consent,  enacted  that  Ga- 
Teston,  having  given  the  King  bad  coun- 
sel, embezzl^  the  public  money,  es- 
tranged the  affections  of  the  King  from 
his  subjects,  sealed  blank  charters  with 
the  royal  seal,  and  maintained  robbers 
and  murderers,  should  be  for  ever  ba- 
mahed  the  realm,  and  if  found  within 
the  Kin^s  dominions  after  the  first  of 
the  ensumg  November,  be  treated  as  a 
common  enemv. 

When  this  decree  was  passed,  Edward 
and  his  favourite  were  together  in  the 
north.  A  copy  of  it  was  secretly  con- 
veyed to  them  by  one  of  their  partizans. 
(hi  reading  this  copy,  Edwara  became 
exceedingly  wrathful  against  the  ordain- 
ers. **  Curses  on  their  heads!"  he  ex- 
claimed; ''not  enough  is  it  that  they 
strip  me  of  all  but  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  royalty,  but  they  must  even 
take  away  my  dearest,  my  truest  of 
friends.**  Then  turning  to  the  minion, 
who  with  intense  earnestness  was  poring 
over  the  decree  of  his  own  banishment, 
he  continued,  "  Gaveston,  without  you 
my  life  will  be  but  a  dreary  blank,  a  de- 
sert without  a  single  oasis  for  the  weary 
eye  to  rest  upon,  a  black,  loathsome, 
diesolate  hell.  By  the  blessed  saints ! 
you  must  not,  you  shall  not  leave  me ! 
I  will  give  Gascony  to  the  \r  rench  King, 
Scotland  to  Bruce,  Ireland  and  Wales 
to  my  friends,  and  England  to  all  who 
will  aid  me,  rather  than  bow  to  the  will 
of  my  despotic  liegemen,  for  what  right 
have  they  to  dictate  terms  to  their  sove- 
reign, the  insolent  traitors?" 

**  Sire,"  answered  the  favourite,  "  you 
really  are  too  indiscreet ;  I  beseech  you 
cool  your  anger,  and  hearken  to  common 
sense.  The  ordainers  are  now  all-power- 
ful, but  they  will  not  be  so  for  long.  I 
therefore  must  quit  the  kingdom,  and 


when  the  royal  reins  are  repUu^  into 
vour  hands,  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
hurl  defiance  at  your  foes,  and  order  my 
instant  return.** 

"You  utter  wisdom,**  rejoined  the 
King,  after  a  brief  pause ;  **'  my  remarks 
were  rash ;  for  even  kings  must  bow  to 
stem  necessity.     However,  heaven  be 

E raised!  our  separation  needs  be  but 
rief.  Besides,  my  good  brother,  by 
commissioning  you  to  levy  troops  in 
Guienne,  to  aid  the  Earl  of  Foix  against 
the  court  of  France,  I  can  deprive  your 
sentence  of  its  bitterest  sting ;  you  will 
not  be  an  outlaw,  but  my  agent  True, 
the  dispute  between  the  Earl  and  France 
is  at  an  end,  but  that  is  of  little  matter, 
as  your  honour  will  be  equally  saved ; 
besides,  I  can  furnish  you  with  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant and  other  friendly  powers,  so  that 
your  exile  will  thus  be  converted  into  a 
delightftil  pleasure  tour.** 

Shortly  after  the  King  and  his  favour- 
ite had  thus  arranged  their  separation, 
Edward  proceeded  to  London,  met  the 
p»arliament,  and  with  a  reluctant  hand 
signed  the  articles,  decreeing,  amongst 
other  measures  dictated  by  the  wisdom 
or  prejudice  of  the  ordainers,  the  banish- 
ment of  Gaveston. 

Till  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure, 
Gaveston  lingered  in  the  company  of 
the  King,  who,  being  unable  to  refuse 
him  anything,  bestowed  upon  him  all 
the  jewels  and  trinkets  he  possessed, 
even  to  those  he  had  received  as  tokens 
of  affection  from  his  fair  young  Queen, 
an  act  of  folly  that  greatly  exasperated 
Isabella.  Edward  separated  from  his 
favourite  in  tears,  but  the  Queen,  de- 
lighted at  the  downfall  of  the  man  who 
both  shared  her  husband's  confidence 
and  derided  her  influence,  commemo- 
rated the  event  by  inviting  th(i  nobles 
and  their  ladies  to  a  merry  feast,  which 
lasted  till  midnight. 

Isabella  and  the  King  now  became  re- 
conciled, but  scarcely  had  they  tasted 
the  blessings  of  conjugal  felicity,  when 
Edward  retired  to  York,  gathered  forces 
around  him,  and  recalling  Gaveston, 
made  him  his  principal  secretary,  and 
restored  him  to  all  his  former  estates  and 
honours.     '^An    angel  from   heav^iw^'* 
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n  jB  Speedf  "  coold  not  wm  won  wd- 
come  than  this  friend  wai  unto  £d- 
w»rd." 

UnfortunatrlT  the  foroorite  hid  in 
nowise  improved  durii^  his  ahsence. 
Instead  of  cndt-avouring  to  soothe  the 
barons  by  humiliation  and  a  respectful 
bt'uring,  he  nuw  assumed  more  magni- 
fier ncc  than  ever  in  his  dress  and  style 
of  living,  was  more  proud  and  ant^nt 
than  hen  tofore,  dispensed  the  roya^  &- 
Yuurs  only  areording  to  his  own  inti-rest 
or  whim,  and,  as  he  had  formerly  done, 
led  his  sovereign  into  a  course  of  dissi- 
pation, gnutlv  to  the  annoyance  and  in- 
jury of  Js;ib«lla. 

The  Queen,  however,  was  not  to  be 
insulted  with  impunity  :  sending  for  Ga- 
Tcston,  she  told  him  if  he  continued  to 
annov  her  and  the  barons,  b^  leading 
the  Iving  out  of  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
rectitude,  the  vengeance  of  the  nation 
woidd  sliurtly  fall  upon  him  with  terrible 
severitv. 

*'  Tut !"  replied  Gaveston,  "  I  should 
like  to  find  the  man  who  would  dare 
touch  a  hair  of  mv  head,  whilst  the 
King  is  on  my  side ;  besides,  what  have  I 
done  amiss  ?" 

"  Emptied  the  treasurj',"  rejoined  the 
Queen. 

**  True,*'  answered  the  minion,  "  by 
the  King's  desire." 

**  Then,"  said  the  Queen,  **  you  have 
disposed  of  the  royal  favours  just  as  you 
pleased,  and  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the 
nation,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
barons." 

"  This  too,"  replied  Gaveston,  "I  have 
done  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  your 
royul  husband." 

"And  more,"  said  the  Queen,  red- 
dened with    indignation,    "you    have 
E'ossly  insulted  Isabella,  Queen  of  £ng- 
nd.''^ 

"  How,  fair  lady  ?"  demanded  the 
minion,  with  a  mock  bow  and  derisive 
smile. 

"  Had  you  a  spark  of  loyalty,  or  any 
manly  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the 
ffcutler  sex,  you,  who,  since  your  return 
from  Flanders,  have  entirely  deprived 


of  my  hmband's  affectioiis,  would  lj( 
BOW  ask  by  what  TillanY  you  have  <id- 
oompUshea  your  diabolical  purpoee," 
angrily  retorted  the  Qneen. 

^'Lady,"  replied  Gaveston,  "never 
before  has  either  my  loyalty  or  my  gal- 
lantry been  questioned.  I  know  you 
despise  me,  therefcnre  your  accusatioiu  I 
spurn,  your  indignation  laugh  to  acorn." 

"  '^luit !  minion !  would  you  insult  m« 
to  my  very  hce  }"  exclaimed  laabella, 
with  wrathful  vehemence. 

**  All  that  I  have  said  I  mean,  lady, 
interpret  it  as  yon  please,"  replied 
Gaveston,  who,  bowing  adien,  quitted 
the  apartment  with  an  air  of  contemp- 
tuous indifference. 

The  instant  the  hanghty  fayourite  had 
departed  from  her  presence,  Isabella, 
burning  with  rage,  new  to  the  King, 
and  complained  to  him  of  the  insults 
she  had  just  received  from  his  unmanly 
minion.  But  Edward,  so  frur  from  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  avenge  the  wounded 
pride  of  his  consort,  treated  the  matter 
with  an  unfeeling  indifference  that  pro- 
voked her  indignation  to  that  df^ree, 
that  hastening  into  her  chamber,  she 
vented  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of  teaii) 
and  inmicdiately  afterwards  wrote  a  long 
epLstle  to  her  father,  the  King  of  Fruwe, 
in  which,  after  eloquently  cfetailing  her 
wrongs,  she  implored  him  to  procure  the 
downfall  of  Gaveston,  declaring  that  the 
familiarity  between  that  nnworthy  &- 
vourite  and  the  King  was  of  a  veiy 
criminal  nature,  and  so  completely 
alienated  her  husband's  affections  from 
her,  that  now  he  never  entered  her 
chamber  neither  by  day  nor  by  night 

At  this  period  the  King  of  France  ex- 
ercised some  considerable  influence  at  the 
court,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation; 
and  Kdward,  little  dreaming  that  ^'hii 
dearest  lord  and  father,"  as  he  obsc^m- 
ously  styles  Philip  the  Fair,  was  nrgiB|[ 
and  aidmg  the  barons  in  their  oppon- 
tion,  wrote  him  several  ktters  explain- 
ing his  conduct  towards  Gayeston,  and 
requesting  his  counsel,  and  assistance  ta 
queU  the  mtemal  troubles  of  the  ting* 
dom. 
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CHAfTEE  n. 

Til  Barl  ^  lameailtr  afabifiniH  a  amftdiraeg  agaimt  GamtloH — Iiatilla  n>M< 
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'^  that  ttiej  must  either 

0/  crash  I^ncaatfr  or 

mbmit  U>  he  cnuhed 

'     him.    The  Earl 

_ 7  more  jiowerful  than  the  former 

ana,  and  oonpriBlDg  himself,  the  Earls 
of  Warwidc,  Pemhroke,  Arundel,  Here- 
Had,  Warenne,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbiuy,  and  «Tecal  other  hishops  and 
harons,  who,  under  the  pka  of  defeadiog 
the  righta  of  the  church  and  stale,  un- 
■nimonaly  naolved  to  take  up  arme. 
Their  first ■'--  '■ — ' 


land ;  thia  was  followed  by  the  oicom- 
mnnlcation  of  the  favourite  hy  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  aftetwhich, 
they  appointed  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
ftiBir  leader,  and  in  the  spring  of  1312, 
nnder  the  pretext  of  a  toutnamcut,  aa- 
aembicd  their  troops,  united  their  parlj, 
and  immediately  marched  towards  York, 
where  the  King,  Isabella,  and  Oavoston 
then  were.  On  the  approach  of  the 
hostile  boroiu,  £dward  connpelled  the 


Queen  to  accompany  himself  and  his 
faionrila  in  their  flight  to  Newcastle. 
Scarcely  had  they  quitted  York,  when 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  entered  that  city 
in  triumph,  and  on  learning-  whither 
they  had  fled,  hastened  in  pursuit  of 
them.  On  hearing  this,  Edward,  al- 
though thf  Queen— then  WM/wte— pas- 
sionately implored  him  not  to  forsake 
her,  haatcned  to  Tynomouth,  and  sought 
safety  for  hinmolf  and  his  favqurile,  by 
sailing  I0  ScBcborouEh.  Meantime  the 
unhappy  Queen  took  up  her  abode  at 
Tyncmuuth,  and  the  confederate  barons 
possessed  themselves  of  Newcastle.  Isa- 
bella,  bowoTBT,  reeeived  more  protection 
and  kindness  from  the  revolters — if  such 
those  are  to  be  called  who,  indeed, 
fought  rather  for  thau  against  the  real 
interests  of  the  crown  and  state— than 
from  her  lawful  protector.  The  Earl  of 
Lancaster  sent  her  a  message  of  condo- 
lence, assuring  het  of  her  safety,  de- 
claring that  his  sole  object  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  fayourila, 
and  that  he  was  only  himself  preyented 
from  paying  her  a  friendly  visit,  hy  a 
desire  to  avoid  awakening  the  King's 
anger  against  her. 
At  Tynemouth  it  would  appear  Isa- 
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bolla  dcToted  a  poitioA  of  licr  time  to 
art«  of  charitTf  aa,  according  to  entriea 
in  the  Wardrobe  Book  for  the  vear  1312, 
th»>  Uuci-n  bi'infr  moved  to  pitr  by  the 
destitution  of  a  littU*  Scutch  orphan  boy, 
naim-d  Thnnitline,  n-licvod  his  distrcsaes 
paid  for  the  cure  of  his  makdies,  and 
81-nt  hini  to  London  to  be  lodged  and 
edurateil  by  Jean,  her  French  organist 

Meantime  the  King,  more  concomed 
for  the  sifetj-  of  the  favourite  than  even 
hid  own  |Nrson.  left  him  in  the  Castle  of 
Scarhorouirh— the  strongest  furt  in  the 
nitrth  of  Kntrlaml— ami  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  York,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  iN-oplc  would  eagerly  list  under  his 
Uiniier.  Hut  nu  sooner  had  he  departed 
on  this  futile  errandf  than  Lancaster 
took  up  a  position  botWL'cn  York  and 
Si-arhorouirh,  and  commissioned  the 
YmtU  of  Surrey  and  Pembroke  to  vi- 
gt)rouslv  bebiege  the  castle,  which  being 
insutticiently  garrisoned,  and  still  more 
insutliciently  provisioned,  (iaveston  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  lie  did  so,  on  con- 
dition that  lie  should  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  and  be 
allowed  fn-e  access  to  the  Kiug,  and  that 
if  no  accommodation  was  efl'eeted  between 
the  King  and  his  barons,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  months,  he  should  be  re- 
instated in  tlie  possession  of  the  Castle 
of  Scarborough. 

The  Karl  of  Pembroke  undertook  to 
convey  the  prisoner  to  his  own  Castle  of 
"NVallingford  ;  but  on  the  road,  being 
desirous  to  pass  the  night  with  his  coun- 
tess, he  left  his  charge  with  a  slender 
guard  at  Dedringtou  Castle,  and  the 
midniglit  hour  had  scarcely  passed,  when 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  surprised  and  over- 
came the  guard,  and  forced  Gaveston  to 
instantly  dress  himself,  and  conveyed  him 
on  a  mule  to  the  Castle  of  Warwick,  where 
the  assembled  barons,  disliking  to  take 
upon  themselves,  in  contempt  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation 
granted  by  Pembroke,  to  order  his  execu- 
tion, much  as  they  desired  it,  sent  him 
forth  from  the  castle,  when  the  **  hue 
and  cry  '*  seized  him  as  a  traitor  and 
outlaw.  In  answer  to  a  proposal  to  save 
his  life,  the  mob  cried  out,  *'  You  have 
caught  the  fux,  and  if  jou  let  him  go 
you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again."    Ac- 


oordinglj,  after  a  sham  trial,  in  which, 
amongst  other  charges,  he  was  accused  of 
beinr  the  ion  of  a  witch,  he  was  led  to 
Blacilow  H  ill — ^now  Gaverside  —and  be- 
headed in  the  presence  of  the  £arls  of 
Lancaster,  Warwick,  Hereford  and  Sur- 
rey, on  the  nineteenth  of  June. 

Although  one  of  the  chai^  brought 
against  Gaveston  by  the  Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter was  his  misconduct  to  tlie  Queen, 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
Isabella,  much  as  she  desired  thedown- 
full  of  that  favourite,  was  in  any  my 
implicated  in  his  murder,  as  most  nisto- 
riansimpro^rly  term  his  execution.  To 
murder,  be  it  remembered,  is  to  kill  un- 
lawfully; but  when  Gaveston  was  be- 
headed, he  was  an  outlaw,  and  therefore, 
being  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  ne  was  not  killed  unlawMly,  and 
consequently  not  murdered, — in  fiict,no 
one  could  lawfully  prevent  those  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  from  doing 
what  they  pleased  with  him;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
would  be  ineffective. 

The  first  news  of  the  tragic  &te  of 
Gaveston,  threw  the  King  into  a  vident 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  grief.  Medita- 
ting a  deadly  revenge  against  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  outrage,  he  hastened  firom 
Berwick  to  London,  whence  bcdng  over- 
awed by  the  superior  forces  of  the 
barons,  who  were  determined,  if  needi 
be,  to  vindicate  their  doings  at  the 
sword's  point,  he  retired  first  to  Canter- 
bury and  afterwards  to  Windror,  where, 
>t.  Bride's  day,  being  the  thirteenth 


on 


of  November,  1312,  the  Queen  was  de- 
livered of  the  much-desired  heir  to  the 
crown,  afterwards  the  illustrious  Edward 
the  Third.  This  joyful  event  enraptored 
the  King,  and  almost  obUteratea  firma 
his  mind  the  gloom  and  sorrow  oocar 
sioned  by  the  death  of  GaTeston.  To 
the  Queen's  valet  who  brought  him  in- 
telligence of  the  Prince's  birth,  he  gave 
twenty  pounds,  and  settled  on  him  a  lift 
pension  of  the  same  sum,  and  to  the 
barons  he  testified  his  joy,  by  declaring 
that  he  was  ready  to  grant  them  any 
request  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  November,  the 
Prince  was  baptized  in  St.  Edward's 
Chapel,  at  Windsor,  tho  ceremony  being 
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performed  with  great  Domp  by  Cardinal 
Arnold.  The  child  nad  seren  godfk- 
tberB,  but  not  a  single  eodmother.  Isa^  ' 
bella's  brother,  Louis,  Aing  of  Navarre, 
and  other  French  nobles  then  in  £ngland, 
wiriied  him  to  be  named  Louis,  but  the 
idea  being  repugnant  to  the  national 
feelings  of  the  English,  he  was  chris- 
tened after  his  father  and  grandfather, 
Edward,  a  name  venerated  Doth  bv  the 
nobles  and  the  people,  who  viewed  the 
sainted  Confessor  as  the  framcr  of  the 
matchless  laws  on  which  their  boasted 
liberty  was  built. 

This  happy  event  again  bound  Isa- 
bella and  her  royal  lord  in  the  bonds  of 
coigiigal  happiness.  The  influence  of 
the  Q^een  became  considerable,  and  her 
conduct  at  this  period  appears  to  have 
been  worthy  and  womanly  m  the  highest 
6eme,  At  the  commencement  of  1313, 
E^rard,  who  could  neither  entirely  for- 
get nor  forgive  the  death  of  Graveston, 
accused  the  barons  of  treating  the  crown 
with  contempt.  The  barons  replied, 
<<  that  they  had  done  nought  but  for  the 
safi^  of  the  realm,  and  the  true  inte- 
rest of  their  sovereign."  Words  ran 
lugh,  and  arms  woiud  probably  have 
b^  appealed  to,  but  for  the  earnest 
mediation  of  the  Queen,  who,  aided  in 
the  good  task  by  the  Pope's  legate,  the 
French  ambassadors,  ana  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  barons.  The  very 
valuable  plate  and  jewels  found  in 
Gaveston's  baggage,  and  which  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  gold  and 
silver  ewers,  basons  and  plates,  and  rings, 
brooches,  buckles,  and  other  precious 
ornaments,  presented  at  various  times  by 
Edward  to  tne  favourite,  were  restored  to 
the  King,  atid  on  the  sixteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, the  King,  seated  on  his  throne  at 
"Westminster  Hall,  received  the  feigned 
regrets  of  the  barons,  who,  on  bended 
knees,  asked  pardon  for  having  given 
him  offence,  and  on  the  next  day  a  ge- 
neral amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  special  pardons 
granted.  "These  pardons,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  were  granted  through  the 
earnest  prayers  of  the  Queen ;  lu  fact, 
Isabella  allowed  the  King  no  rest  till  he 
had  agreed  to  the  reconcuiation." 


The  parliament  met  amicably,  jpranted 
the  King  a  fifteenth,  and  br^iUung  up, 
returned  home  in  joy  and  peace.  But 
soon  afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
dying  suddenly,  and,  as  it  was  ^nerallr 
reported,  irom  the  effects  of  poison,  acU 
mmistered  by  some  of  the  Kmg's  secret 
friends,  the  barons  again  became  mis- 
trustful, and,  but  for  the  influence  of 
Isabella,  would  have   again  taken  up 


arms. 


In  1314,  Edward,  arousedintoaction  by 
the  startling  intelligence  that  the  victori- 
ous Bruce— already  master  of  all  Scotland, 
save  a  few  fortresses — was  successftdly  be- 
sieging the  Castle  of  Stirling,  crossed 
the  Tweed  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Bruce  met  this  mighty  army  with 
thirty  thousand  Scots  at  Bannockbum, 
and  defeated  them  with  prodigious 
slaughter.  The  English  crossmg  a  rivu- 
let to  the  attack,  and  Bruce  havins^  dug 
pits  which  he  had  covered,  they  feU  into 
them,  and  were  thrown  into  irretrieva- 
ble confusion,  and  fled  in  dismay.  ^  In 
the  fliffht,"  says  Stowe,  "Edward  vowed 
to  God,  that  no  would  build  for  the  poor 
Carmelite  Friars  a  house,  in  which  he 
would  place  twenty-four  brethren,  to  be 
students  in  divinity ;  a  vow  he  performed 
by  building  and  endowing  the  White 
Friars,  in  Oxford."  This  important  vic- 
tory secured  the  independency  of  Scot- 
land. During  the  campaign,  the  Queen 
resided  principally  at  York  and  Bro- 
therton. 

The  defeat  at  Bannockbum  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  dreadful  famine  and 
pestilence.  In  1314,  the  harvest  was 
alarmingly  deficient.  Corn  was  im- 
ported from  France,  but  the  supply 
being  scanty,  the  King,  by  the  desire  of 
the  parliament,  which  met  in  the  ensu- 
ing February,  fixed  a  maximum  on  the 
price  of  provisions,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
all  kinds  of  provisions  rapidly  mcrcased 
in  value.  Poultry  was  not  to  be  had, 
eggs  could  scarcely  be  procured,  sheep 
died  of  the  rot,  cattle  and  even  swine 
famished  for  want,  or  were  carried  off 
by  a  pestilential  disease,  wheat,  peas, 
and  beans  were  sold  for  twenty  shillings 
a  quarter,  flour  was  so  scarce  that  the 
Kind's  table  was  with  difficulty  sup- 
plied with  bread,  and,  to  incroaa^  t&^ 
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calamitr,  the  harvctt  of  1315  wu  more 
Hranty  than  the  former  one.  Tho  ptr- 
lianifOt  uow  rrp*aK-d  the  maximum,  and 
p4>nnittifl  pri>viiiion(i  to  he  sold  for  what 
they  wouhl  fetch ;  still  i\ifi  ^at  cauaeof 
the  di  arth — tiic  rains,  the  Btorms,  the 
floods— continued.  The  want  of  food 
produced  a  fearful  mortality  amongst  all 
cliuffics :  the  M-urcity  increased.  In  1316, 
fevers,  dys4-nterics,  and  otlier  epidemics, 
carried  otf  such  numbers  daily,  that  the 
livin«5  could  sian-ely  suffice  to  bury  the 
di-ad.  Corn  fetched  ten  times  its  ordi- 
nary price ;  horsc-fiesh  wiis  acconnted  a 
delicacy ;  doi^,  eats,  rats,  and  other 
vermin  were  deviuired  with  avidity,  and 
it  is  recorded — we  liope,  for  the  honoor 
of  human  nature,  falsely — tliat  the  fa- 
mishin^r  prisoners  in  the  jails  devoured 
each  other  like  cannibiils ;  men  ate  the 
dead  bodies   of   their  companions,  and 

Sar<;nts  were  forced  to  hide  their  chil- 
n-n  with  all  imaj^nahle  care,  to  prevent 
their  iM'inp  stolen  and  eaten  by  thieves. 
These  dreadful  calamities  oppressed  the 
nation  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
when,  at  leni'-th,  nature  again  supplied 
the  land  witli  an  abundance,  the  fearful 
lesson  liad  tauj^hi  the  most  wealthy  to 
economise  their  resources,  and  the  crowds 
of  tlie  unfortunate  domestics  and  de- 
pendants, who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  castles  and  establishments  of  the 
great,  were  forced  to  live  by  plunder,  so 
that  for  years  afterwards  the  country 
was  infested  with  bands  of  daring  rob- 
bers. The  well-dispos(?d  were  forced  to 
combine  for  their  o>\'n  protection ;  either 
party  executed  summary  justice  on  the 
other ;  and  till  the  power  of  the  banditti 
was  cnished,  robbery,  anarcliy,  and 
murder  were  rife  throughout  tho  land. 

**  Meanwhile,"  says  Speed,  *'  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  was  miserable,  there 
being  no  love  between  the  King  and  tho 
peers,  nor  any  great  care  in  him  or  them 
of  the  common  affairs."  The  barons 
were  annoyed  by  Edward  bestowing  a 
pompous  funeral  on  Gaveston,  whose  re- 
mains wore  removed  from  the  former 
burial-plaoe,  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  in  Oxford,  and  interred  with 
princely  obsoquios  in  the  now  church  at 
Laneley,  Edward  placing  with  his  own 
hands  two  palls  of  cloth  of  gold  on  his 


tomb;  whilst  thepopiafaur  indisnatioa 
was  aroused  hj  Edward  and  IsabtUa 
sending  many  valnable  presents  to  the 
new  pope,  John  the  Twelfth.  **  Is  this 
a  time  to  lavish  gifts  on  the  Sovereigi 
Pontiff?"  said  the  Londoners ;  "when 
the  whole  kingdom  is  suffering  all  the 
horrors  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  poli- 
tical disunion,  when  anarchy  roles  with- 
in, and  foes  triumph  without  ?  Oh,  how 
witless  our  sovereign,  how  base  his  ad- 
visers!" 

Notwithstanding  these  miseries  and 
murmurs,  the  King  and  Queen  con- 
tinued to  dwell  together  in  great  har- 
mony. In  1316,  Isabella  gave  hirth  to 
her  son  John,  at  Eltham.  Edward, 
who  was  at  York  at  the  time,  gave  one 
hundred  pounds  to  Sir  Eubulo  de  Moa- 
tibus,  for  bringing  him  the  first  tiding! 
of  the  happy  event.  The  infant  wu 
christened  at  Eltham  with  great  pomp, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  and  m  the 
subsequent  September  the  Queen  joined 
her  royal  husband  at  York. 

In  the  ninth  of  Edward  the  Second, 
an  information  was  brought  before  the 
Kind's  council,  in  the  Exchequer,  bf 
Philipp  Ic  Viroler,  against  Kohert  le 
Messiiger,  for  speaking  irroverent  and 
indecent  words  of  the  King ;  he  pleaded 
his  innocence,  was  tried  by  a  jury,  and 
found  guilty,  but  afterwards,  at  the  in- 
stsmce  of  Isabella,  Queen  Consort,  he 
was  baili'd  out  of  prison  by  the  .Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  became  hii 
manucaptor.  "  About  this  time,"  sayi 
an  old  chronicler,  "John  Poydras,  a 
tanner's  son,  tempted  by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  King,  named  himself  the 
son  of  Edward  the  First,  and  said  that 
by  a  false  nurse  he  was  stolen  out  of  his 
cradle,  and  Edward,  that  now  was  King) 
put  in  his  place ;  but  shortly  after  he  wm 
convicted  of  his  untruth,  and  confeesed 
that  he  did  it  by  the  motion  of  a  fiuni- 
liar  spirit  whicn  he  had  in  his  house  m 
likeness  of  a  cat,  whom  he  had  served 
three  years."  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  instead  of  being  imprisoned  as  amo- 
nomaniac,  the  8elf-£du^'d  impostor  was 
hanged  as  a  traitor. 

Every  effort  to  reconcile  the  King  and 
the  confederate  barons  proved  abortive. 
Against  the  £arl  of  Iianoaster  £dwud 
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entertained  tiie  bittemt  animonty,  and 
as  lie  conld  not  obtain  possession  of  the 
Earl's  person,  he  end€«youred  to  rain 
his  domestic  hiqppiness.  With  this  yiew, 
he  so  contrired  matters,  that  the  Earl's 
wife  was  stolen  away  by  Sir  Richard  St. 
Marti",  a  **  wretched,  lame,  hunch-backed 
dwar£."  This  unworthy  knight  secured 
the  lady,  who  was  heiress  of  the  families 
of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  in  Earl  Wa- 
renne's  castle,  at  Ryegate,  and  then  pire- 
sented  a  petition  to  Uie  judges,  setting 
forth  that  before  she  was  contracted  to 
the  Earl  she  had  cohabited  with  him, 
promised  to  marry  him,  and  therefore  he 
now  claimed  her  as  his.  The  Countess, 
dissatisfied  with  her  husband,  baring,  to 
her  gpreat  shame,  eonfSessed  to  the  fact, 


adjudged,  with  all  her  estates,  to 
her  base  daimant.  But  the  trial  was 
decided  with  such  indiscreet  haste,  that 
the  whi^  nation  suspected  the  King^s 
txeaehery,  and  loudly  murmured  against 
his  gOTemment.  As  Edward  had  then 
■o  ni70urite  to  blame,  the  people  cast 
the  odium  wholly  on  himself,  and  pub- 
licly declared  that  the  English  throne 
was  nerer  filled  by  a  more  unworthy 
prince.  Some  even  told  him  to  his  face 
that  he  was  a  monardi  with  too  little 
principle  or  energy  to  rule  a  free  nation. 
In  1317,  the  King  and  Queen  kept  their 
court  at  Westminster,  and  one  day,  whilst 
they  were  dining  in  public  in  the  ban- 
queting hall,  a  woman  with  a  mask  on, 
and  mounted  on  a  richly  trapped  palfrey, 
entered  the  hall,  rode  up  to  the  table  of 
the  King,  and  laid  a  letter  before  him. 
Edward,  imagining  it  contained  some 
amnsing  information  or  well-tumed  com- 
pliment ordered  it  to  be  read  aloud, 
when,  to  his  surprise  and  indignation,  it 
was  a  keen  exposition  of  his  own  yices 
and  weakness,  and  a  detail  of  the  mise- 
ries inflicted  on  the  kingdom  by  his  mis- 
rule. The  chagrined  monarch  blamed 
the  door-keepers  for  admitting  the  bearer 
of  the  offensive  missiye,  and  ordered  her 
to  be  taken  into  custody.  On  her  ap- 
prehension, the  knight  who  had  em- 
ployed her  boldly  came  forward,  owned 
the  authorship  of  the  letter,  and  expressed 
his  sorrow  that  the  Kin^  had  not  read  it, 
as  he  supposed  he  woulc^  in  private.  Ed- 
ward, with  more  than  his  usual  wisdom, 


thanked  him  for  his  loyalty,  and  dif- 
missed  him  with  a  yaluaole  present. 

In  1317,  the  Queen  gave  oirth  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  Eieanora,  at  Woodstock. 
As  was  the  case  with  her  brothers,  l^e 
infant  Princess  was  baptized  with  great 
pomp;  and  the  magnificent  churching 
feast  of  Isabella  cost  the  extravagant 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 

Sounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
ut  with  all  this  outward  display,  nei- 
ther the  King  nor  the  Queen  were  re- 
markable for  maternal  virtues.  They 
confided  their  infant  children  to  the 
care  of  Ralph  Monthermer,  and  beyond 
the  providing  a  few  casties  and  manors 
for  their  support,  treated  them  with 
shameful  neglect. 

There  are  some  curious  entries  in 
the  Wardrobe  Rolls  of  this  period.  l*hree 
knights  are  paid  twenty  pounds  for  drag- 
^ng  the  King  out  of  bea  on  Easter  morn- 
ing. Robert  le  Fermor,  of  Fleet  Street, 
is  paid  thirty  shillings  for  six  pairs  of 
boots,  with  silk  tassels,  and  silver  gilt 
drops,  for  the  King's  use;  twenty  shillings 
for  two  nairs  of  shoes,  fringed  with  gold, 
for  the  Queen ;  and  six  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of 
shoos,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor 
at  Whitsuntide.  The  valet  of  the  Count 
of  Poictiers  is  paid  ten  shillings  for 
bringing  several  ounches  of  new  grapes 
to  the  King  in  October ;  and  a  like  sum 
is  paid  to  the  mother  of  Robert,  the 
King's  fool,  for  coming  to  the  King  at 
Baldock,  on  Christmas. 

In  1319,  Edward  granted  to  Isabella 
the  escuage  belonging  to  him  from  the 
army  of  Scotland,  due  from  the  knighti^ 
fees,  which  the  Queen  held  bj  grant  for 
the  term  of  her  life.  The  King,  by  spe- 
cial grace,  commanded  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  to  cause  the  same  escuage  to 
be  duly  levied,  and  paid  to  her  or  her 
attorney. 

The  Scotch,  taking  advantage  of  the 
famine  and  the  dissensions  between  the 
King  and  the  barons,  made  strenuous 
but  futile  efforts  to  become  masters  of 
Ireland  in  the  years  1315,  1316,  1317, 
and  1318;  and  they  repeatedly  poured 
over  the  border,  and  ravaged  the  northern 
counties  of  England  with  impunity.  The 
Pope  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  i^«8t&ft 
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bptwcen  Enp^land  and  Scotland,  bnt  the  | 
victorious  Lnicc  would  not  listen  to  the  i 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  purauinff  the 
war  with  redoubled  Tif^onr,  rcaoced 
Ben^iek,  Wjirk,  Boruughbrid^,  Sctir-  , 
borough,  and  other  punt's,  in  1318.  These  ■ 
victories  so  alarnietl  both  Edward  and  ■ 
hi-t  opponents,  that  they  speedily  effected  | 
a  reeonriliution.  and  the  barons,  with- 
out diirtinrtiou  of  jKirty,  summoned  their 
military  retainers,  and  accompanying  the 
Kin^,  invis!t»-<l  llerwickwith  a  powcriHil 
armv.  Isabi-lla  accompanied  lldward 
in  tliis  expi^ition  as  far  as  Brotherton, 
in  Yorkshire.  Here  she  took  up  her 
abode;  but  although  deemed  perfectly 
safe,  the  ])la('e  Ininp:  nearly  a  nundrc^ 
miles  from  tlie  theatre  of  war,  she  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  made  prisoner.  On 
Berwick  being  invested,  L'ruco  endea- 
voured to  raise  tlie  siege,  but  despairing 
of  success,  he  di>spatched  the  daring 
YayU  Itandolf  and  Douglas,  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  to  surprise  the  English 
Queen,  and  carry  her  off  to  Scotland. 
The  scheme  was  a  bold  one,  and  ably 
planned ;  but,  fortunately  for  Isabella, 
one  of  the  Scotch  scouts  was  seized  and  ; 
carried  b<'forc  the  Archbishop  of  York.  ' 
This  man,  on  being  threatened  with  tor- 
ture, confessed  that  his  comrades  were 
within  a  few  hours'  march  of  Brotherton. 
This  startling  conftssion  was  speedily 
verifie<l  by  scouts  sent  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  him.  The  alarm  was  in- 
stantly raised ;  every  man  in  York  that 
could  bear  arms  was  mustered,  and 
marched  post  haste  to  the  residence  of 
the  Queen,  who,  on  being  apprised  of 
her  danger,  permitted  them  to  immedi- 
ately escort  her  first  to  York,  and  after- 
wards, for  further  security,  to  Notting- 
ham. 

As  both  the  Scotch  and  the  English 
were  weary  of  war,  a  truce  for  two  years 
was  concluded  between  Edward  and 
Bruce,  in  January,  1320.  This  truce 
was  no  sooner  proclaimed,  than  a  ci\'il 
War,  fiercer  than  that  occasioned  by  Ga- 
veston,  burst  forth  in  England.  The 
Earl  of  I^Ancostcr,  by  the  advice  of  the 
barons,  who  were  ever  jealous  of  those 
about  the  King's  person,  had  formerly 


obtruded  on  Edward  one  of  his  own  fol- 
lowen  to  fill  the  offiee  of  chamberlain. 
This  person,  whose  name  was  Hugh  le 
Despenaer,  commonly  called  Spencer,  was 
of  high  birth  and  dlistingnished  talents. 
II  is  father,  also  named  Hngb,  coun- 
sellc-d  him  to  cease  serving  the  barons, 
and  endeavour  to  win  the  confidence  and 
fiivour  of  the  Kin?.  This  he  accordingly 
did,  and  he  playea  his  part  so  well,  that  in 
a  short  time  he  obtained  an  ascendancy 
over  Edward  as  g^cat  as  that  formerly 
possessed  by  Gaveston.  The  royal  fti- 
vours  were  clispensed  through  bis  bands. 
His  pride  was  excessive,  his  ayarice  in- 
satiable, at  least  so  say  his  enemies,  and 
to  increase  his  unpopularity  and  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  his  former  saperiors,  the 
King,  by  marrying  him  to  his  great 
niece,  Eleanora,  one  of  the  danghten  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Gloucester,  put  liim  in 
possession  of  the  greater  portioa  of  Gla- 
morganshire, and  thus  rendered  him  cm 
of  the  most  powerful  lords  of  the  Wdeh 
marches.  Hitherto, the braye Mortiiicn 
had  exercised  a  sort  of  sapremacy  over  tta 
Welch  borders,  but  now  the  fryooriti 
Spencer  endeavoured  to  gain  the  aseen- 
dancy  in  those  parts  by  every  poanbls 
means.  Not  satisfied  with  prevaiUqgoa 
the  King  to  grant  to  lum  seyeral  castki 
which  had  formerly  been  giyen  to  the 
Mortimers,  he,  on  learning  that  a  baroa 
was  about  selling  his  estate  ontheWelek 
border  to  the  Burl  of  Hereford,  whiek 
was  held  of  the  Kin^  in  eapiU^  actually 
obtained  the  King's  kcense,  and  bo^glit 
it  out  of  the  Ean  of  Hereford's  haodi. 
These  measures  so  exasperated  the  lonb 
of  the  marches,  that  they  raised  elem 
thousand  men,  and  under  the  Lndi 
Mortimer,  entered  the  lands  of  the  6- 
vourite,  reduced  his  castles,  and  in  (he 
course  of  a  few  days,  burnt,  destroyed, 
or  sacked,  nearly  all  lus  property  on  hii 
Welch  manors  They  then  formed  a 
confederacy  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  the  other  malcontent  barons,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Edward,  demandinf 
the  banishment  of  the  fayourite  and  hii 
father ;  a  demand  which,  despite  the 
King's  opposition,  was  complied  wiA 
by  parliament  in  August,  1321. 
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l^wtr—The  Mtrtimeri  ttken  and  eoif/lned  in  that  fortrat—Mortimtr  the  elder 
diet — ItfieHa  eiiterlaim  a  Under  penchant  tmmrde  the  gouni/er — Their  amour 
iueeBmi  61/  the  gaahr — Sadden  death  of  the  gaeler—Mmiiaier  pardoned— The 
JSart  af  Zeice^er  meued  at  a  martyr— Mortimer  etcapet  to  Hvnee—ItabelUt  Hi- 
nmt  tttrtaOtd—She  4^ipeale  U>  the  Kin^  of  France— Be  inmuiee  Ouienne—She 
fm  It  fritet—JMd  Frmet  Edward. 


UlTHERTO 

•  b«held  lisbella  only 
t  M  ft  Defected  wife, 
I  mm!  >  peoce-niakt 
1  between  her  hni 
}  bondBnilliiE  affended 
I  barou :  bat  ti-om 
tbii  period  ber  vir- 
toM  died  Kwvj,  ber  vic«  expanded  and 
rtp«aed,  and  the  became  sncceuiTelj  a 
TO^efw,  political  agitator,  sn  sdoltnaa, 
■  traitoi«s,  and  a  maiderega.  Uei 
fint  atep  in  the  downward  pathway  ap- 
pean  to  bave  originated  in  a  qoairel 
between  hcnclf  and  tlie  proud,  tyrannic 
I^y  Badlesmere.  About  the  Teur 
1317,  and  whiJit  Loid  Badlesmere  held 
the  bigh  afflee  of  steward  to  the  royal 
boMebold,  lady  Badlesmere  requceled 
the  Qaeen'i  inflnenca  to  obtain  an  sp- 
pointmcnl  for  one  of  ber  friends  in  the 
excbequer  office  ;  but  for  some  rcasen, 
not  Tee(R>dod,  tbe  Queen  refused,  when 
ranKnutrancea  enaacd,  harah  words  were 
^ken,  and  an  offence  token  on  both 
■idea,  tbat  was  nerer  afterwards  forgiieu. 
Shortly  after  this  nnplcasant  occurrence, 
the  Ki!^  appointed  Lord   Fadlesmere 

Kremor  of  the  castle  of  Leeds,  in  Kent, 
ii  castle,  being  part  of  the  duwer 
•ettlcd  by  Edward  the  First  on  Mar- 

ni.  bu  lecond  Qaeen,  bad,  on  her 
1,  reTertcd  to  Isabella. 
In  October,  1321,  Isabella,  retiiming 
Id  London  Irom  a  Canterbury  pilgrim- 1 


?,  was  belated  ii 

tiiia  same  castle, 
to  pass  the  night,  and  sent  before  her 
her  marshal  and  several  domcaCica  to 
annoance  her  intention,  and  make  the 
needful  preparations  for  her  reception. 
But  Lord  badlesmere  was  absent,  and 
as  he  had  joined  the  confederate  ba- 
rons, his  wile,  doubting  the  intentions  of 
the  Queen,  and  moreoTer  deeming  the 
present  a  favourable  opportunity  lo  re- 
venge the  insult  she  had  formerly  re- 
ceived, told  the  royal  messenger  that  her 
lord  had  charged  her  not  to  admit  any 
one  within  the  castle  during  hisabsenec, 
and  therefore  the  Queen  must  seek  a 

inng  the  dispute,  Isabella  arrived 
c  caslle ;  but  she  bad  Ecaru'ly 
od  the  gale,  nhen  the  gurrison 
a  volley  of  arrows  at  the  royal 
with  such  effect,  that  two  of  the 
purveyora,  and  four  mure  menial  at- 
tendants, were  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  and 
tbe  Queen  ond  her  racort  forced  to  fiy 
for  their  lives,  and  procure  shelter  lor 
'  c  night  as  they  best  could. 

On  reaching  London,  the  ciaspcratcd 
Queen  loudly  complained  to  hJlnard  of 
tbe  outrage  and  indi^jty  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  urged  hiin  to  avenge  tbu 
murder  of  her  servants,  and  the  insults 
heaped  upon  her  by  the  traitorous  virago 
who  bad  dared  to  exclude  her  from  her 
castle.     Accordingly,  a   message. 
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compbuDing  of  tho  groM  misconduct  of 
his  wife,  uras  dispatched  to  Lord  liad- 
Icflinerc,  who,  instead  of  endcaTOuring  to 
brin;^  ulniut  acunciliation,  had  the  bold- 
lit  ^s  and  iiidlscri'tioii  to  write  a  very  in- 
sult nt  ivtU'T  to  the  Qucon,  expressing  his 
lu.'artv  approval  of  all  what  his  lady 
liad  (lone.  This  8<iM)nd  insult  incrcasi>d 
the  indi^riiRtiun  of  Jsab<'lla:  she  felt 
that  ]»ni  Itadlosmcn!  dared  not  hare 
utfenil  it,  but  for  his  l)€in)^  one  of  the 
roiifrdcruted  buron.o,  and  as  neither  Earl 
I^ncMstcr,  nor  any  of  his  party,  offered 
ht-r  (-irh«*r  eondolencc  or  apology,  she 
resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  them  all. 
With  this  view  slie  told  Edward  that 
now  w:ls  the  timr*  for  him  to  free  him- 
self from  tlio  f»ower  of  the  barons.  'Ilie 
Kin;;  hesitated,  uud  declared  the  attempt 
would  be  futile. 

"Then  v<m  know  not  your  power," 
answered  tiit;  (|ueen. 

"  Hut  the  whole  nation  is  against 
me,"  siiid  I'M  ward. 

"True,"  replicHl  IsabeUa;  **but  the 
pcoph',  almost  to  a  man,  would  rise 
to  avenge  the  wrong  offered  to  their 
Queen." 

*'  lor  that  purpose,  I  doubtless  could 
raise  powerful  forees,"  rejoined  Edward. 

"  And,"  intrrrupted  the  Queen,  "  after 
besieging  Ijeeds  (.'astle,  turn  th(?8C  same 
forces  against  Jjancaster,  and  bow  the 
confederate  barons  to  the  dust.  Do  this 
with  promptitude  and  energy,  and  you 
ensure  vietory." 

'*  i;y  the  I  k'ssed  Virgin!  the  scheme 
is  an  (jxct'lh-nt  one,"  exelaimed  Edward. 
**  l^ut  still  it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
afford  the  barons  an  opportunity  to  com- 
promise before  putting  it  in  execution." 

"No  temporising,"  urged  the  Queen, 
who  was  burning  to  be  revenged.  "  No 
delays,  or  you  ful  in  your  purpose." 

This  advice  so  well  pleased  Edward, 
that  he  immediately  issued  orders  for 
levying  troops ;  and  to  strengthen  his 
cause,  announced  by  public  proclama- 
tion, that  he  took  up  arms,  not  against 
his  subjects,  but  to  chastise  Lora  and 
l^dy  Hadlcsmerc,  the  latter  for  grossly 
insulting  liis  beloved  consort,  Isabella, 
Queen  of  Eagland,  and  denying  her 
admittance,  on  a  cold  rainy  night,  into 
her  own  castle  of  Leeds ;  and  the  former. 


for  hmying  written  an  offensire  letter  to 
the  Qui*en,  approTing  of  his  wife's  uB' 
justifiable  conduct. 

This  appeal  aroused  the  chiyalrooi 
feelings  ot  the  nation ;  in  fewt,  at  this 
period,  the  Queen  was  so  generally  bf- 
loved,  that  to  avenge  the  indigmty 
offenMl  to  her  royal  personage,  ear]%W 
n)ns,  and  others,  flocked  to  tho  roysl 
standard  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdiAi, 
and  especially  from  London.  Euward 
was  thus  soon  in  a  position  to  demsod 
and  enforce  redress.  But  when  he  ap- 
peared with  a  powerful  army  under  toe 
waUs  of  the  castle  of  Leeds,  Walter 
Colepcpper,  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison, bid  him  defiance,  and  Lad?  Dsd- 
lesmere  treated  his  threats  with  coa- 
tempt,  as  she  fully  expected  the  eoife- 
derate  barons  would  come  to  her  bmbA- 
unce.  Iloweyer,  in  this  she  was  mil- 
taken  :  Earl  Lancaster  and  the  loidi 
of  tho  marches  riewed  the  quarrd  ai  t 
private  one,  quite  disapproTed  of  the 
conduct  of  Lady  iladlesmere,  and  moxe- 
over,  were  so  anxious  not  to  offend  the 
Queen,  that  they  preycnted  Lord  Bid- 
lesmere  from  hasti-ning  to  his  wiftTs  n- 
sistancc.  Consequently,  after  a  short  aad 
sharp  sieg(',  Edward  took  the  eastk, 
hanged  (.olepepper  and  cleyen  of  hii 
knights  before  uie  castle  gates,  sent  the 
other  prisoners  to  yarious  gaols,  andcon- 
mittca  Lady  l^adlesmere  and  her  feflule 
attendants  to  confinement  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 

Thus  far  successful,  Edward  eonum- 
nicated  with  his  friends  in  all  parti  of 
the  kingdom ;  recalled  the  two  Spenoen 
from  banishment,  and  as  their  conuel 
completely  accorded  with  the  advice  pn- 
viously  given  by  the  Queen,  to  elEieei 
the  ruin  of  the  confederate  barons,  hy 
the  army  ostensibly  raised  for  the  sole 
object  of  reducing  the  castle  of  Leedi, 
struck  Lancaster  and  his  frimds  witk 
consternation,  by  suddenly  heaegiK 
their  stroneholds  with  such  vaexyttw 
promptitude  and  energy,  as  to  overcoai 
all  resistance. 

In  this  emergency,  the  ooniedente 
barons  implored  Isabella  to  use  her  ift- 
flucnce  with  the  King  in  their  fiiTonr; 
but  as  Badlcsmere  was  one  of  their  ai- 
sociation,  she  gave  than  a  ii»«^"»^ 
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TeAual,  and  used  her  utmoft  endeaToim 
agaiiist  them.  Castle  after  castle  now 
fdl  into  the  King's  hands.  The  people 
mshed  to  the  standard  of  the  King  for 
no  other  reason  than  hccause  his  cause 
was  in  die  ascendancy  ;  and  as  the  ba- 
rons conld  raise  no  forces  to  defend  them- 
selTcs,  they  gave  way  to  despondency. 
Some  were  ti&en  prisoners,  some  threw 
tfaenudyes  on  the  Kingf  s  mercy,  some 
■oasht  safety  on  the  continent,  and  the 
£an  of  Lancaster,  with  the  remains  of 
his  &ction,  fled  to  the  north,  assembled 
an  army,  and  arowed  his  long-suspected 
connection  with  Scotland. 

In  the  spring  of  1322,  the  King,  at 
the  h€«d  of  a  powerful  army,  marched 
to  the  north  against  the  confederate  ba- 
rons, won  the  battle  of  fioroughbridge 
on  tiie  sixteenth  of  Mardi,  and  took 
prisoners  the  £arl  of  Leicester,  one  hun- 
dred and  one  knights,  and  fourteen  ba- 
ronets. The  £an,  on  being  summoned 
to  smrender,  entered  the  chapel,  and 
Imeeling  before  the  crucifix  with  clasped 
hands,  exclaimed,  "  Good  Lord,  I  sur- 
Teada  myself  to  thee,  and  put  me  unto 
fhy  mercy!"  His  captors  stripped  off 
his  noble  attire,  clad  nim  in  the  liver}' 
of  one  of  his  own  rassals,  and  carried 
him  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where  the 
King,  the  elder  Spencer,  the  Earls  of 
Kent,  Richmond,  Pembroke,  and  a  few 
others,  condemned  him  as  a  traitor,  to 
he  haneed,  drawn,  and  quartered;  but 
Edward  afterwards,  in  consideration  of 
his  royal  blood,  commuted  the  sentence 
to  that  of  decapitation.  A  few  hours 
after  his  doom  was  pronounced,  he  was 
led  to  execution  on  an  old  hack,  without 
trappings  or  bridle.  At  the  instigation 
of  tne  royalists,  the  rabble  pelted  him 
with  muo,  and  heaped  all  conceivable 
indignities  on  him,  which  so  overcame 
him,  that  with  eyes  cast  upwards,  as  if 
in  prayer,  he  fervently  cried  aloud, 
"  King  of  heaven,  do  thou  have  mercy 
on  me,  for  the  king  of  earth  hath  for- 
saken me  r'  Then  kneeling  down  on  an 
eminence,  just  without  the  town,  with 
his  face  towards  the  north,  in  allusion 
to  his  having  leagued  against  his  so- 
vereign with  the  Scotch  King,  he  was 
beheaded  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  spec- 
tators. 


Badlesmere  and  upwards  of  twenty 
more  of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt  were 
taken  and  executed ;  and  as  every  one 
now  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  a  loyalist, 
the  parliament,  which  met  at  York, 
three  weeks  after  Easter,  annulled  the 
sentence  of  banishment  against  the  two 
Spencers,  and  granted  the  King  a  tenth 
of  the  movables  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, and  a  sixth  part  of  those  belong- 
ing to  cities,  boroughs,  and  ancient 
demesnes. 

Whilst  Edward  was  fighting  the  ba- 
rons in  the  north,  Isabella,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, was  -not  aware  of  the  fate  of  her 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  till  after 
his  death,  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  she  brought 
into  the  world  her  last  bom,  the  Prm- 
cess  Joanna,  the  precise  period  of  whose 
birth  has  not  been  chronicled.  About 
this  time,  the  two  Mortimers,  uncle  and 
nephew,  were  taken  in  arms  against  the 
King,  sentenced  to  death,  and  brought 
to  the  Tower  as  state  prisoners.  The 
uncle  being  aged,  and  brutally  treated 
by  bis  gaolers,  after  a  few  weeks'  cap- 
tivity, died  of  want  and  anguish. 

The  nephew,  a  finely-proportioned, 
handsome  noble,  highly-energetic  and 
enterprising,  and  with  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion that  could  not  be  injured  by  the 
rigours  of  severe  imprisonment,  was  the 
husband  of  Jane,  the  heiress  of  Sir 
Peter  Joinville,  a  French  nobleman,  and 
in  carriage  and  manners  as  polished  and 

Eolite  as  a  French  courtier.  As  this 
old  rebel  had  been  the  first  to  com- 
mence civil  war  against  Spencer,  and  as 
that  favourite — his  deadly  foeman — com- 
pletely ruled  the  will  oi  the  victorious 
King,  his  decapitation  was  hourly  ex- 
pected by  the  whole  nation.  Not  so, 
however,  with  himself.  Aware  of  the 
impression  he  had  made  on  the  heart  of 
Isabella,  at  the  secret  interviews  he  had 
held  with  her,  under  the  pretence  of 
bringing  about  the  downfall  of  Gaveston, 
he  now  slept  calmly  and  confidently 
within  the  same  fortress  where  she  re- 

Sosed.  Nay,  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
ungeon  but  a  few  days,  when  his  finesse 
and  good  stars  procured  him  an  inter- 
view with  the  Uueen.  The  means  that 
he  used  to  obtain  this  interview  axe  n!(^^ 
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whnre  rlcarly  explained;  althouj^  if 
R»n<iird,  un'obscnre  French  writer  of 
the  foiirtoentb  centary,  is  to  be  accre- 
dits!, one  evening,  about  this  time,  the 
Queen  \isited  him  in  his  cell,  sent  her 
attendants  lii>mo,  and  fastened  herself  in 
with  him.  Midniifht  came,  all  was  still 
and  silent ;  the  ^uulcr  beeamc  alarmed, 
more  than  once  tapped  at  the  door  with- 
out ri'Ceiving  an  answer,  and  when  at 
lenjfth  he  peered  through  a  seeret  chink 
in  tlie  C(  ilin^  of  the  cell,  he  beheld  the 
(Incen  and  her  paramour  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  fjtst  asleep.  On  the  follow- 
ing: nif^ht  tlie  t«)n;ruc  of  this  mc^uisitire 
paithr  wa.s  for  ever  silenced :  he  died  sud- 
denly, pmbably  from  the  effects  of  poison. 

Powerful  as'  was  the  influence  of  the 
Spencers  at  court,  they,  with  all  their 
earnest  endeavours,  could  not  procure 
the  execution  of  Mortimer.  It  was  put 
off  from  (lay  to  day,  and  at  length  the 
King,  doubtless  to  please  his  adulterous 
consort,  who  at  this  period  possessed 
considerable  influence  over  his  mind, 
startled  the  nation  by,  for  charity  and 
the  love  of  (iod,  commuting  the  sen- 
tence of  death  against  Roger  Mortimer 
to  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Tliis 
bold  relx'l  evidently  considered  he  owed 
little  ^titude  to  the  King  for  granting 
him  his  life  ;  as,  shortly  afterwards,  al- 
though a  prisoner,  he  organized  a  plan 
for  the  seizure  of  the  Tower  and  Wal- 
lingford  Castle.  The  plot,  however,  was 
detected,  one  of  his  aecoraplices  hanged, 
and  he  himself  again  sentenced  to  death. 
Hut  the  (iueen  resolved  that  he  should 
not  di(;,  whilst  tlic  Spencers  were  equally 
determined  that  he  should.  Both  parties 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  effect  their 
purpose ;  the  influence  of  the  Queen  pre- 
vailed ;  by  a  royal  act  of  grace  a  pardon 
WJis  granted,  the  twice-conaemned  traitor 
was  permitted  to  live  on  unmolested  in 
the  Tower ;  and  thus  a  feeling  of  bitter 
animosity  was  engendered  between  Isa- 
belbi  and  the  Spencers,  which  ultimately 
cost  the  latter  tlieir  lives. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  had  made  in- 
effectual efforts  to  re-establish  his  supe- 
riority over  Scotland ;  and  on  the  thirtieth 
of  May,  1323,  a  truce  was  concluded, 
for  thirteen  years,  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 


About  ibis  time,  the  Bopentition  d 
the  people  nised  the  slambering  hopes 
of  the  Spencer^  foes.  Bejports  were 
extensiTely  circulated  that  miracles  had 
been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  £ad 
of  Lancaster.  The  people,  viewing  the 
Earl  and  his  unfortunate  followen  is 
the  champions  and  mart3rr8  of  thdr 
liberties,  ndly  accredited  the  report 
The  clergy,  being  £eiTourable  to  theLsn- 
casterian  party,  fostered  this  sentiment; 
the  £arl  was  pronounced  a  saint,  and 
such  numbers  nocked  to  his  tomb,  that 
the  King  ordered  the  church  of  Ponte- 
fract,  where  he  was  buried,  to  be  dosed. 
The  rumour,  however,  still  gainedgromid. 
Before  the  Earl's  picture,  set  up  in  St 
Paul's,  the  good  Londoners  worshipped 
as  at  a  holy  shrine,  till  Edward  or^ed 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  "  diabolical  fraud."  Miracles  wen 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  thebodiei 
of  several  of  the  Eaxl's  followerB  who 
had  been  beheaded  or  hang^  Bonds 
of  armed  men  suddenly  appeared  in  se- 
veral counties,  a  plot  was  detected  for 
the  murder  of  the  elder  Spencer,  and 
the  whole  nation,  urged  by  the  Queen 
and  her  friends,  appeared  ripe  im  an- 
other rebellion. 

Aware  of  the  popularity  of  their  ad- 
versaries, whose  cause  the  Q^een  openly 
espoused,  Edward  and  his  ministennsed 
diligent  exertions  to  preserve  peace  and 
order.  More  than  one  riot  was  sup- 
pressed with  energy  and  discretion,  and 
an  attempt  to  liberate  from  impiuon- 
ment  several  of  the  King's  knigfati, 
taken  at  Boroughbridgc,  was  prevented; 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  Roger  Mortimer,  the 
man  most  feared,  *'  and  one,"  says  Spleed, 
^*'  whom  the  devil  reserved  to  kindle  nev 
dissension  with,  and  to  strive  up  a  most 
miserable  civil  war,  had  the  good  fbr^ 
tune  to  effect  his  escape." 

The  romantic  circnmstances  attending 
Mortimer's  escape  are  briefly  these  :— 
On  the  first  of  Aug^t,  beinff  Tia"*"— 
Day — the  night  was  durk  a^  stormy- 
he  invited  the  constable  and  wardens  of 
the  Tower  to  a  g^rand  banquet,  and  cop* 
ruptcd  the  fidelity  of  Gurard  die  A^Uye, 
the  constable's  valet,  who  put  into  their 
drink  a  soporiferous  drug,  provided  hf 
the  Queen.    Whilst  they  atept,  Hoiti- 
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mer  broke  bis  iray  fhrongb  tbe  wall 
into  the  adjoining  apartment — the  pa- 
Iftce  kitchen — passed  up  the  chimnejr  on 
to  the  root,  mounted  and  descended  se- 
Teral  walls  by  the  aid  of  a  rope-ladder, 
and  reached  the  Thames  in  safety,  where 
he  entered  a  boat,  and  was  rowed  oyer 
to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rirer  bj 
Girard  de  Asplayc.  There  he  found  his 
men-at«mi8  with  horses,  and,  ayoiding 
the  lugtkways,  rode  with  all  haste  to  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  whence,  nnder  pre- 
tence of  making  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
be  was  rowed  in  a  boat  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Needles,  and,  embarking  in  a 
■hip  which  was  prepared  for  him  by 
Balpb  Botton,  a  wealthy  London  mer- 
chant, escaped  to  France  in  safety,  fid- 
ward  no  sooner  heard  of  his  escape  than 
he  raised  the  **  hue  and  cry,"  and  set  a 
h^h  price  upon  his  head,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  captured  either  dead  or  alive. 
A  busy  search  was  instituted  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  as  his  enemies  were 
ignorant  of  the  route  he  had  taken,  it 
^ved  futile. 

On  landing  in  France,  Mortimer  en- 
tered into  Sie  service  of  Charles  de 
Yalois,  the  French  Eing^s  uncle,  who  was 
then  about  to  invade  Edward's  conti- 
nental possessions.  The  object  of  the 
French  Xing' s  hostility  to  Edward  is 
nowhere  clearly  accounted  for;  how- 
ever, all  that  is  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose  is  to  know  that  Isabella's  last 
surviving  brother,  Charles  the  Fair,  as- 
cended the  French  throne  in  1322 ;  that 
Edward,  although  repeatedly  summoned, 
did  not  attend  his  coronation  to  do  ho- 
mage for  Guienne  and  Ponthieu,  and 
tiiat,  shortly  afterwards,  a  lord  built  a 
castle  within  what  he  declared  to  be  the 
territories  of  the  English  King ;  but  this 
territory  the  French  King  claimed  as 
his,  the  French  officers  of  the  crown 
seized  it,  the  English  rose  in  arms  and 
put  the  French  to  the  sword,  which  so 
enraged  Charles,  that  he  resolved  to 
avenge  himself  by  the  invasion  of  Ed- 
ward's foreign  territory. 

Whether  Isabella's  deeply-concerted 
plot  for  the  ruin  of  the  Spencers,  and 
the  gratification  of  her  own  adulterous 
dejires,  emanated  from  the  court  of 
France — whether  Mortimer  was  cog- 


nizant of  it  previous  to  his  escape  to 
France,  or  wnether  Isabella  aided  the 
escape  of  Mortimer,  beyond  providing 
the  sleeping-draught  for  the  gaolers,  we 
know  not  On  these  points  history  is 
provokingly  silent.  Probably  the  scheme 
was  planned  in  the  Tower  by  the  Queen 
and  her  paramour,  whose  escape  was 
doubtless  facilitated  by  every  means  in 
Isabella's  power.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
immediately  Mortimer  was  safe  in  France, 
Isabella  publicly  pronounced  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  a  martyr  and  a  saint,  attri- 
buted the  death  of  the  Earl  and  his  fol- 
lowers solely  to  the  influence  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spencers,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  King  because  he  permitted  the 
favourites  to  rule  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment as  they  pleased.  This  conduct  so 
exasperated  the  Spencers,  that  they  pre- 
vailed upon  the  King  to  curtail  her  in- 
come— an  unwise  measure,  which  gave 
her  what  she  so  much  desired — a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  an  open  rupture.  As- 
sured that  the  king  was  ignorant  of  her 
iUicit  passion,  she  appefded  to  him  in 
the  tone  of  a  wronged,  affectionate  wife, 
accused  him  of  neglecting  her,  and  be- 
stowing all  his  affections  on  the  young 
Spencer,  and  boldly  declared  that  if  he 
did  not  discard  his  favourite,  and  restore 
her  to  her  true  place  and  dignity,  she 
would  be  avenged,  cost  her  wnat  it 
might.  The  King  smiled  at  her  threats, 
and  told  her  she  must  learn  to  demean 
herself  with  propriety,  and  cease  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  royal  household 
with  her  mad  jealousies  and  ill-founded 
accusations,  before  he  could  think  of  al- 
tering his  conduct  towards  her. 

The  Spencers  now  perceiving  that 
their  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
King  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Queen, 
persuaded  liim  that,  as  tuore  was  a  wax 
with  France,  it  was  not  prudent  for  him 
to  permit  his  consort  to  possess  her 
castles  and  lunds  as  heretofore.  Isabella 
made  a  bold  stand  to  maintain  her  dower, 
but,  in  1324,  the  efforts  of  the  favourites 
prevailed ;  the  King  took  from  the  Queen 
ner  lands  and  lordships,  gave  her  an  in- 
significant pension  in  their  stead,  and 
further  disgraced  her  by  discharging  all 
her  French  servants.  This  afforded  her 
an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  t\i<&  s^m^W;- 
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thiei  of  her  brnthcr,  Charles  the  Fair. 
Inulon^  complaining  q>i8tle,  which  she 
wrote  to  him,  she  d«:Uire<L  "  Tliat  the 
dau«chtf>r  and  sole  heir  of  the  Kin^  of 
Fram'C  was  married  to  a  eripple  miser, 
and  that,  being  promised  to  Dc  a  Queen, 
she  was  b4€ume  no  better  than  a  wait- 
ing-woman,  living  upon  a  pension  of  the 
Spencers',  on  whom  her  nusband,  the 
Kint;,  hod.  at  the  expense  of  her  income, 
show(  red  all  riches  and  magnificence." 

This  letter  exasperated  the  King  of 
France  a^'xiinst  i'^ward  to  that  degree, 
that  he  rc'doubli'd  liis  efforts  to  conquer 
Guienne;  whilst  the  Spencers,  ever 
H'ady  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  Isa- 
bella, made  the  iucreused  hostilities  of 
her  brother  an  excuse  for  adnsing  the 
King  to  deprive  her  of  the  only  lands 
she  now  possessed  in  Kngland  —  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall — which  had  been 
assigned  to  her  for  her  private  expenses. 
*'  l*robably,"  said  they,  "  the  fleet  the 
French  are  now  preparing  is  for  the 
invosicm  of  tliis  very  country."  Edward 
drenied  their  reasoning  conclusive,  made 
known  to  his  consort  that,  as  she  chose 
to  maintain  u  S4-cret  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  of  the  state,  his  duty  impel- 
led him  to  prevent  her  from  holding  any 
land  in  England,  and  immediately  re- 
sumed the  earldom— an  ungracious  act, 
performed  in  a  manner  so  offensive  to 
the  (luecn,  tliat  she  never  forgot  nor 
forgave  it.  Indeed,  shortly  afterwar.ls, 
she  deni(id  her  company  to  the  King  al- 
together, whilst  he,  in  return,  refused  to 
cntiT  her  presence ;  and  she  again  wrote 
a  doleful  letter  to  her  brother,  the  French 
King,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  Spen- 
cers, and  expressing  a  fervent  desire  to 
Juit  England,  and  end  her  days  in 
'ranc(;. 

Meanwhile  the  French  overran  Gui- 
enne ;  they  reduced  the  Angenois,  demo- 
lished the  castle  of  Montpezat,  invested 
rimerol  and  Pennc,  and,  in  September, 
>klmund,  Plarl  of  Kent,  and  brother  to 
>Mward,  found  it  expedient  to  obtain  a 
truce  till  the  (ensuing  midsummer,  by 
the  surrender  of  Keoles,  the  lost  fortress 
in  the  Angenois. 

During  this  interval,  the  Pope  ear- 
nestly cudcavoured  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs.     with  this 


view,  a  conTention  was  held  st  Farii^ 
with  at  first  but  little  promise  of  ssc" 
cess,  as  Chaiies  assomed  a  haughty  tonff 
and  would  listen  to  no  reasonable  terms. 
At  length,  howerer,  the  wily  Fccncii 
King  artfully  suggested  that  the  prcKoee 
and  mediation  of  his  sister,  Isabella, 
might  possibly  remove  eyer^r  impediment 

As  Edward,  although  anxious  for  peace, 
felt  no  desire  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Ino- 
ther  of  his  scornfully- treated  consort,  he 
accepted  tliis  proposal  with  pleasore.  Att 
parliament  held  at  'Westminster,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  January,  1325,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Queen  going  to  Paris  as  t 
mediator  between  her  brother  and  hnS' 
band  was  discussed,  when  ft  was  resolved 
that,  under  jnrsent  circumstances,  any 
expedient  was  preferable  to  a  contiis- 
ation  of  the  war. 

The  Spencers,  eager  to  procure  the 
removal  of  IsabcUa,  under  the  sembhuiee 
of  friendship,  urged  her  to  undertake 
the  important  mission.  But  desirous  is 
the  Queen  was  to  join  the  company  of 
her  paramour,  she  was  too  crafty  to  com- 
ply with  their  request,  till  an  apparent 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  Detween 
herself  and  her  husband.  Accordinglr, 
the  royal  pair  met,  Edward  apologizec^ 
Isabella  expressed  herself  satisfied,  and, 
parting  from  the  King  with  all  the  sem- 
olancc  of  sincere  affection,  embarked  f(ff 
France,  with  a  splendid  retinnc,  on  the 
seventh  of  May. 

On  reaching  Paris,  Isabella  obtained 
a  truce,  and  afterwards  negociated  t 
treaty,  stipulating  that  Guienne  should 
be  given  up  to  the  King  of  Fiance,  who 
should  restore  it  again  when  Edward 
had  done  the  accustomed  homage,  which 
should  not  be  delayed ;  that  ue  pecn 
of  France  should  decide  if  the  Angenoii 
— already  occupied  by  the  French- 
should  be  returned,  and  if  their  dedsion 
was  in  favour  of  Edward,  he  ihonld  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

This  degrading  treaty,  rescmbliiig  u 
its  leading  features  the  one  conclodNiB 
the  former  reig^n  respecting  the  aapB 
province,  was  signed  oy  the  King  with 
great  reluctance.  Edward  particularly 
desired  to  avoid  going  to  Pans  to  do  ho* 
mage,  but  as  Charles*  demand  waacnute 
in  accordance  with  feudal  law,  aoa  u 
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ndther  Edwud  nor  U>  mitiitten  wer 
twue  that  it  «H«  part  of  the  Qneen' 
deepIy-HMllMrted  plot  to  enforce  its  ne 
oamtr,  lie  mw  no  means  of  extricat- 
ing tumwlf  from  the  dilemmB,  for  ench 
it  leaDr  vit,  as  to  Iod^  defer  lii> 
jnitlj-diie  homage  tm  doabtlen  to  lr~ 
Gniemieand  Ponthiea  br  ever,  and 


daring  hi*  abienee.  Beadea,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Spenccra  was  critical:  if 
they  attended  the  £iiig  to  Psria,  Isabella 
would  exert  hei  power  there  to  their 
desb^tction,  whilat,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ihej  would  scarcelv  be  able  to  defend 
thenuelTei  from  the  rengEance  of  Che 
barons  in  the  absence  of  the  King;  or 
perhaps  some  new  &V0Drita — some  astute 
iDieigiLeT — wolild  deprlTO  them  of  their 
in£nence  orer  Edwaid  altogether. 

However,  by  the  advice  of  parliament, 
£dwBrd  hwan  his  journey  to  France ; 
bat  being  detained  at  DoTer  by  an  as- 
sumed or  a  re^  lickness,  he  dispatched 
■mbaasadors  to  ac^naint  Isabella  and 
the  ]?rench  £ing  with  the  canso  of  his 
del*]'.  This  wsapredsclTwhatlsabella 
tmpMted  and  deiiradi  ana  being  as  uui- 


oiM  as  the  Spencers  that  Edward  should 
remain  in  Ijigland,  she  replied  by  ex* 
pressing  deep  sorrow  fw  his  illneas,  im- 
portuned him,  now  that  he  «*■  sick, 
on  no  account  to  peril  tbe  voysge,  and 
binted  tbat,  if  be  would  resign  uuienne 
and  Fonthieu  to  their  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  send  hi""  over  to  do  homage, 
Charlea,  bj  her  solicitation,  would  re- 
eeive  it  as  if  done  bTthe  tMini  in  per- 
son. The  French  King,  at  the  B«m« 
time,  sent  a  mcss^e  to  the  sunc  effect. 
As  neither  Edward  nor  the  Spencers 
:ted  tbe  Queen's  motives  for  getdng 
of  England  into  her  own  power, 
the  BUBpieioua  offer  was  accepted.  Friooe 
Edward,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
after  promising  his  father  not  to  manr 
during  hia  abseoce,  and  to  return  with 
all  speed,  sailed  from  Dover,  with  a 
aplcndid  train  of  nobles  and  knights, 
landed  at  Boulogno  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  1326,  was  met  there  by  the 
Queen,  his  mother,  and  in  her  company 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  and  in  tbe  presence  at 
Isabella  and  many  English  magnates, 
he  performed  the  accustomed  homage  at 
the  Bois  de  Vineennes. 


BOnpectef 
thelieir 


CEAPTEK  IV. 
ItaheUiit  aduUiry  and  deiigni  diiamered  by  the  Bithop  of  Eietir — He  nmonttratei 
Kith  her—Flia  to  Englend—Tke  King  recalU  IiabeOa  and  the  Prtna—Tht^ 
nfiae  lo  return— Edward t  teltera—The  Prince  of  Wala  clandealinely  belrotktd— 
Hiltnard  terjitt  to  Aim — Tie  Queen  Maim  him,  andjteriiati  «i  net  returning  hfr- 
nlf—Htr  ft^ularilg  m  Engbaid--Ordered  lo  quit  Parte — BerJtigU  to  HainauU — 
Str  Jolm  SainaiUt  her  knight — She  landa  with  an  army — Her  triumphant  pro- 
gmt — JiAconf  I  ntiuUvm  critical — Hit  Jlu/ht — The  elder  Spenar  taken — Exe- 
ttOtd  with  iarbaritj/ — Th»  King  and  the  younger  Spencer  aeek  refiige  at  Keath — 
Tlieg  mr»  taiea — Impriioniaeiil  of  tit  King — Executien  of  Sptnctr — Death  of 
Baldock  —  Tit  Prince  of  Wales  proclaimed  King—The  King  it  deposed,  and 
made  la  rei^  the  regalia — Coronation  of  Edward  the  Tiird—Segaila  appointed 
—It^tOa  and  Mortimtr  usurp  the  government. 

I  SABELLA'S  designs 
.  now  began  to  un- 
'   fold  themselves.  She 

'    hod  purposely  caused      „  .  .  . 

'   the  treaty  which  she  mour,  Mortimer,  made  him  the  chief 

I   had  negoeiated  with  officer  of  her  household,  and,  in  tact, 

i   her  brother   to  be  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress.     Sb 

coached  in  such  tun-  countenanced  the  numerous  English  ni: 

bignoH  t«mWr  that  oiler  the  Prince  of  bles  who  had  been  baniahed,  or  ~'    '^ 
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flt-d  to  France  froni  the  pmecntioiii  of 
tilt'  Spi  ncfr».  turned  her  rack  upon  the 
Kh:.'li>h  amW^siuiurs  held  frequent 
c-iiitiK-iU  witli  thv  Kind's  c-nemit^,  in- 
v»-ii!<  il  frivi.lii'H  pnlviKrs  for  ri-p: atetlly 
ili*ii!HViii_'  I  hi-  urUtT  iif  biT  ruval  lord 
Xu  PTi.iii  h'liiiM  witli  liT  svn ;  una  at 
!•  njl\i  auiut-niil  tiu-  5ii»piciuo  oi oxio  of 
tin-  Kiiijs  iiivoy*.  Waller  Staplcton, 
Di^im])  nf  hxitiT.  W)un  this  hv»uc&t 
pri-liit>-  liud  &atisticd  Lim>i-lt'  of  the 
ii  I'-Lii's  puiitv  pas>ii»n.  and  futhoiui-d 
tin-  niittivi  s  wliUli  promptttl  htr  to  pro- 
lun?  h«  r  >tay  at  Pari>,  lit*  privalely  rca- 
siHuil  with  iur  uii  the  probable  con- 
st-qumris  (^t'  Iur  iKickcd  doings,  and 
tann>tly  ur;;r«l  Ikt  to  return  without 
diLiy  to  the  homi.-  and  affL-etioDs  of  htr 
busliunil. 

Ihuhella  list«  nod  to  the  words  of  the 
liislion  with  a])p;ir(nt  calnin^'ss,  and, 
with  h«'r  usual  duplicity,  assured  him 
that  his  a'.cusatiuns  were  quite  ground- 
less. 

*'  .MdrtimiT,"  sh)  exclaimed,  with  ve- 
heminci-,  "has  always  conducted  himself 
towards  m*;  as  a  friend,  and  a  friend 
onlv,  tlirnfon;  I  cannot  think  of  re- 
turnin;;  his  kindness  with  ingratitude. 
Y<^u  urj^f!  nie  to  return  to  Kngland :  be- 
lieve nie,  holy  fatluT,  1  would  rather  be 
ehid  in  the;  sombre  AveciU  of  widowhood, 
than  revisit  that  home  of  W()e,  where, 
imh.ed,  mitht  r  my  liberty  nor  life  would 
be  sal'r-  for  an  liour." 

"  liiuly,"  roi'licd  tlic  llishop,  '*  you  are 
l«»v«d  by  th»;  Kin;^,  respected  by  his 
rouiuiliors,  and  wh«ye\er  tells  you  other- 
wise, is  no  loyal  Kn^^lishnian." 

"  Wliat  yoii  say  may  be  eoiTOCt,"  re- 
joined the  tiufcn  ;  "  yet,  as  I  cannot 
takt!  your  jidvice,  1  bej^  you  will  drop 
tlie  Kuliject,  uud  never  again  mention 
it." 

Tlie  Bishop  departed,  but  not  to  en- 
joy [M;aee.  11  is  obnoxious  conduct  had 
ruiruid  the  ire  of  Isabella's  party,  and  an 
Htti'Mipt  to  take  his  life  compelled  him 
ti>  flite.  to  Kn;;land,  where  lie  made  the 
iinhiinpy  I'Mward  aware  of  the  amours 
iiud  tiid  {xditiual  ambition  of  his  uuprin- 
cipliMl  consort.  It  was  in  yain  that  £d- 
wnnl  wmto  a^ain  and  agtun  to  his 
Qiiiiim,  rtHpimting,  ordering  her  to  re- 
tunu    Kiicourugud  by  the  promised  snp- 
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port  of  the  Luicastcrifln  par^»  she  de- 
cland  that,  being  in  peru  of  her  life 
from  the  Spencers,  she  dared  not  re- 
turn, nor  would  her  heart  permit  her  to 
Mrud  back  her  beloved  son  to  be  trusted 
to  the  tender  nuTcies  of  the  elder  Spen- 
c.r.  who.  she  had  learned  to  her  wr- 
ruw.  had  in  her  absence  been  nude 
guardian  to  her  other  oi&mrine.  In 
reply  to  this  declaration,  Jiinrara  wrote 
the  following  Utter : — 


"Lady — 

"  Several  times,  both  before  the 
homage  and  since,  have  we  deared  yoa 
to  return  to  us  isithout  further  delay  or 
excuse,  before  the  homage,  run  nude 
the  prosecution  of  our  business  your 
excuse,  and  now  you  have  sent  us  word 
you  will  not  come,  from  a  dreed  of  the 
vongi'ance  of  liugh  De  la  Spencer, 
whereat  we  marvel  with  all  our  might, 
the  more  so,  since  both  yon  and  he 
tn'ate<l  each  other  in  a  manner  so  kindly, 
so  friendly,  before  us,  and  even  at  your 
dcivirture,  you  gave  him  soft  looki, 
i  amicable  sig^,  and  tokens  of  the  trueit 
friendship,  and  afterwards  you  sent  him 
the  kindest  of  letters,  and  that  not  long 
since,  which  letters  he  has  shown  to  u. 
And  truly,  lady,  we  know,  and  so  do 
you,  that  ho  has  always  procured  tnm, 
us  all  the  honour  for  you  that  was  in 
his  power ;  nor  hath  any  evil  rillany  or 
liisgrace  been  done  to  you  since  yoa 
came  into  our  company,  unliss  that 
some  time  since,  through  your  own 
fault,  you  remember,  we  gave  you,  as  ve 
ought,  some  words  of  reproof  in  pri- 
vate, but  without  other  severity.  Ke- 
membcr,  you  are  required,  as  well  on 
account  of  God  and  the  holy  church  ai 
for  our  honour  and  your  own,  not  to 
trespass  against  our  commands,  nor  for- 
sake our  company  for  any  earthly  reason. 
^Vnd  now  the  homage  has  been  done, 
and  wo  have  the  &irc8t  prospects  of 
peace  with  our  dearest  brother,  the  KinK 
of  France,  we  command  you,  whoahonld 
be  our  peace-maker,  not  to  fiilufy  truth 
and  cause  farther  differences  lictween 
us.  Therefore,  we  charge  you,  with  all 
our  earnestness,  that  oeaBing  all  fiagned 
reasons  and  excuses,  you  retnm  to  m 
immediately  and  in  ail  luurte.     Ai  td 
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ymir  expenfes,  when  yon  return  to  vs  as 
a  ffood  wife  should  to  her  lord,  we  will 
feUe  eare  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
wherewith  to  rapport  the  dignity  and  ho- 
BOOT  of  ns  and  yourself.  MoreoTcr,  we 
greatly  desire  the  instant  retom  of  our 
dear  son,  £dward,  for  being  of  tender 
age,  we  fbar  certain  enemies  and  traitors 
w^t  tamper  with  him,  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  our  honour,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  nation. 

*<  Given  at  Westminster,  December 
the  first,  1325." 

At  the  same  time,  Edward  sent  a  let- 
ter on  the  same  subject,  and  containing 
almost  the  same  sentiments,  to  the  King 
of  Franoe ;  and  on  the  day  following, 
he  di^Nttched  a  short  epistle  to  the 
Prinee  of  Wales,  chargine  him,  that 
w  his  homage  had  been  done,  to  bid 
adiea  to  his  uncle,  the  King  of  France, 
and  watting  for  nothing,  not  even  his 
awthery  saye  she  would  come  quickly, 
tetum  home  with  all  speed. 

These  letters  proved  fruitless ;  the 
Queen  and  the  Irince  still  tarried  in 
Fiance.  Edward  therefore  laid  his 
tronUes  before  a  parliament  at  West- 
minster, who  resolved  that  each  of  the 
Inshops  should  immediately  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  Queen,  pressing  her  to  hasten 
to  England.  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Isabella  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer : — 


**  Most  revebend  Father  in  Go 
"We  have  well  confiidcTed  the 
letter  by  which  you  request  us  to  return 
to  the  company  of  our  most  dear  and 
dread  lord,  Edward,  and  assure  us  that 
Hugh  De  la  Spencer  is  not  our  foe,  but 
our  friend.  At  this  we  marvel  exceed- 
ingly, as  you  and  every  person  of  soimd 
mind  must  know,  that  we  should  never 
have  abandoned  the  company  of  our  bo- 
loved  lord,  unless  we  feared  for  our  life 
and  liberty,  and  dreaded  the  deadly  ven- 
geance of  the  said  Hugh,  who  com- 
pletely governs  our  dearest  lord  and  his 
kin^^m,  and  who,  we  know  from  cx- 
penence,  though  we  dissembled  to  es- 
cape the  danger,  would  do  us  all  the 
injury  in  his  power.  Truly,  there  is 
nothing  we  desire  so  much,  after  God 


and  our  own  salvation,  as  to  live  and  die 
in  the  company  of  our  dearest  husband. 
We  therefore  entreat  you,  reverend  fa- 
ther, to  excuse  us,  for  in  nowise  can  we 
return  without  endangering  our  life, 
which  to  us  is  a  source  of  anguish  too 
distressing  for  words  to  express. 

**  Given  at  Paris,  Wednesday  after 
Candlemas." 

About  this  time,  the  bad,  bold  Queen 
had  recourse  to  the  unprecedented  and 
unconstitutional  measure  of  clandestinely 
contracting  the  heir  of  England  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  King,  or  con- 
sent of  parliament.  The  bride's  j)ortion 
was  paid  in  advance,  and  with  this  and 
the  incomes  for  Guienne  and  Ponthien, 
Isabella  supported  herself  in  her  oppo- 
sition to  her  unfortunate  husband.  On 
being  informed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  actually  betrothed,  Edward  became 
enrag^ed,  and  wrote  to  his  youthful  heir 
as  follows : — 

"  Edward,  pair  Son — 

^<  We  understand  that  you  have 
not  forgotten  the  charge  we  gave  you 
when  you  left  our  company  at  Dover. 
But  although  assured  that  you  have  not 
of  your  own  free  will  disobeyed  us,  yet 
we  are  greatly  grieved  that  you  remain 
at  Paris,  ana  with  your  mother  pub- 
licly hold  companionship  with  Morti- 
mer, our  traitor  and  foe,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  us,  as  we  have  frequently 
enjoined  you  by  former  letters. 

*'  We  also  learn,  to  our  sorrow,  that 
you  have  transmitted  orders  to  the  lords 
of  Guienne,  contrary  to  those  given  by 
us  as  your  administrator,  and  greatly 
too  to  our  injury.  Remember,  we  alone 
are  your  supreme  governor,  and  you 
ought  to  obey  us  even  before  your  mo- 
ther. Therefore,  we  command  and 
charge  you,  that  laying  aside  all  rea- 
sons, excuses,  pretences,  you  return  to 
us  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  that  you 
neither  marry,  nor  suffer  yourself  to  be 
married,  until  you  have  been  restored  to 
us,  and  then  not  without  our  advice  or 
consent. 

"  P.S.  Fdward,  fair  son,  though  you 
are  of  tender  age,  take  these  our  com.- 
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mandi  tend^rlr  to  heart,  ind  perfonn 
them  humblr  and  quicklf,  ai  yoa  would 
escape  our  anger  and  indigiiatio&,  and 
advance   your  own  profit  and  honoar. 
Follow  DO  advice  contrary  to  the  wiU 
of  yi>ur  futhf.r.  as  the  wUe  King  Solo- 
mon   t'.Hf.'hc'<i    you,   and    make    known 
^J  u.-,  without  t'urth<-r  d<.'luy,  what  you 
nK':iii  to  <!■>.     Kiiowinv  this,  that  if  you 
coniinu-  to  wilt'ully  disobey  our  counsel, 
W';  will  tuk<-  ran;  that  you  fi-el  it  all  the 
dayi  of  yo'ir  lifi-,  hi}  that  other  sons,  cn- 
li^hl<  Hf  (1  ))y  your  r-xamplo,  may  learn 
not  to  di.S'>biV  their  lonLs  and  lathers." 

m 

As  Isab-  lla  prevf-ntfrd  the  mind  of  her 
Bon  from  b«in;.'  influencf-d  by  this  lettfrr, 
and, d'spite threats  and  entreaties,  would 
neither  nturn  her»«.'lf,  nor  permit  the 
I'rincc  of  Wuh.-s  to  do  so,  toward 
wrot^:  in  April  to  the  Pope.  Sending 
copi<-s  of  th*;  rorr«'Sjwndence  to  the  so- 
vcrei;ni  pontiff,  he  Ix  :*f»uvht  his  aid  so  ef- 
fuctuuUy,  that  C'harles  the  Fair,  who  still 
aff«M:t«;d  to  be  i;rnorant  of  the  dishonour 
of  his  Ri.stJ-r,  was  threaU.-ned  with  ex- 
ominunieation,  unhss  he  instantly  dis- 
mis!W;d  her  and  h<.r  son  from  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  the  banished  nobles  at 
Paris,  and  tlie  Jiancasterian  party  in 
Knj^land,  were  not  idle ;  levies  of  troops 
were  made  in  the  (|ueen's  name,  nei- 
ther money  nor  interests  were  spared  to 

y,  and 
;ports  w«Te  eireulate*d  to  excuse 


er  mon»-v  r 
inereasij  the  (jueen's  popularity,  and 
f:d)*4j  reports  w«Te  eireulate*d  to  excuse 
the  Queen  from  comin;^  to  Kn^^land,  and 
poison  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  Kinj^ ;  it  was  even  asserted,  that 
F^lwanl  had  banished  his  consort  and 
vm  ;  but  this  ho  fully  denie^  in  a  letter 
t(}  the  pontiff,  in  whioli  ho  declares, 
*'  that  Hiich  a  tliought  had  never  crossed 
Ills  bmin,  as,  however  improper  the  con- 
duct of  his  cons'irt  and  heir,  he  had  too 
grfittt  an  affection  for  them  both  to  treat 
tliem  with  such  inhumanity." 

Alarming  as  Kdward's  position  now 
wttff,  tho  Bttuiition  of  Isabella  had  bo- 
cuiiio  ev»!n  more  so.  The  French  ba- 
rons, diifguMt:d  at  her  conduct  with 
Mortimer,  would  not  admit  her  into 
tn«ir  HDciety,  and  the  severe,  but  me- 
ritiMl  throat  of  tho  l*op<5,  so  terriHed 
Charloa,  that  he  sent  her  a  peremptory 
ordor  (o  iuitantly  quit  Paris,  and  sworo 


before  bii  barom,  that  whoercr  dsred  to 

mak  on  her  behalf,  ahoidd  be  baniiliei 

When  the  Queen  beard  this,  she  vu 

greatir  tronbled,   and  to  iocrease  her 

I  mortification  and  terror,  almost  imme- 

!  diately  afterwards,  her  firiend.  Sir  Bo- 

■  bert  Artois,  came  in  the  middle  of  the 

!  night,   and  told  her,   that  a  pUn,  to 

which  the  French  King  was  not  avene, 

was  being  organized  for  the  leixare  of 

herself,  her  son,  the  Karl  of  Kent,  and 

Mortimer,  and  ursed  her  to  lose  no 

time  in  seeking  the  protection  of  her 

friend  and  rehition,  tne  Earl  of  Hai- 

nault. 

Accordingly,    Isabella   lecretly  pre- 
pared for  fligfit,  and  having,  gratly  to 
to  her  credit,  paid  for  everif  thing,  qntted 
Paris  in  the  companj  of  her  son,  her 
paramour,  and  her  suite.    In  a  fevdayi 
she  reached  Cambray,  and  entering  (M- 
travant,  in  Ilainault,  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Eustace  d'  Ambreticourt,  a  poor  knight, 
who  afforded  her  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
whose  hospitality  was    afterwards^  re- 
warded by  Isabella  and  her  son  invitiitf 
the  kniglit  and  his  family  to  Englind, 
and  conferring  valuable  favours  on  them. 
Immediately  the  arrival  of  the  Qneea 
of  England  was  made  known  in  the 
hoase  of  the  YjoxX  of  Ilainault,  the  good 
Karl's  brother,  Sir  John,  **  being  yoanj; 
and  panting  for  glory,"   mounted  hu 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  fiiendi^ 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  Ambreticonrf  i 
dwelling.     Isabella,  says  FroiMart,wii 
at  this  time  deeply  dejected,  and  com- 
plained to  him  of  her  angoiah  with  sndi 
bitter  lamentations,  that,  minglmg  hii 
tears  with  hers,  Sir  John  aaid — 

'^  Lady,  behold  your  knight,  who  wiD 
die  for  you  though  all  else  should  de- 
sert you.  By  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
aid  of  your  finenda,  I  will  reitore  m  to 
your  rank  in  England.  I  and  those  I 
can  urge  will  risk  our  Uvea  for  the  eike 
of  yourself  and  your  son;  andifitpkiM 
God,  we  will  have  armed  force  injleatfi 
without  fearing  danger  from  the  King  ^ 
France." 

Isabella,  in  gratitude,  would  htve 
thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  S^  Johif 
but  he  caught  her  in  hia  anna,  and  ex- 
chiimed,  "  God  forbid  that  the  Queen  of 
England  ihould  do  anch  a  thfaig!  Mt" 
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daan^  "be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  will  not 
ful  m  my  promise ;  and  you  shall  come 
•nd  aoe  my  brother  and  his  comitess  and 
family,  who  will  recciye  you  with  glad- 
ness, for  I  have  heard  them  say  so. 

^  Sir,"  answered  the  Queen,  '*  I  And 
in  you  more  kindness  and  comfort  than 
in  aU  the  world  besides,  and  I  give  you 
ftre  thousand  thanks  for  all  you  have  so 
eourteonsly  promised.  I  and  my  son 
■hall  be  for  ever  bound  to  you,  and  wo 
will  put  the  kingdom  of  England  under 
your  management,  as  it  ought  to  be." 

The  Queen  and  her  son,  accompanied 
by  Sir  John,  proceeded  on  the  following 
day  to  Valenciennes,  where  they  were 
most  graciously  received  by  the  Count 
and  ^untess  of  Hainault  and  their 
court,  and  where  they  tarried  eight 
days,  enjoyingone  round  of  feasting  and 
merriment  The  Queen,  however,  found 
time  to  mature  her  plans  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  Sir  John  also  wrote  to 
many  nobles  and  knights,  beseeching 
them,  as  they  valued  ms  fnendship,  to 
arm  in  the  cause  of  Isabella.  Sir  John 
next  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Earl, 
his  brother,  to  embark  in  the  hazardous 
enterprize,  and  with  the  Queen  and  her 
■on  proceeded  to  Dort,  the  appointed 
rendezvous  of  the  expedition. 

Their  voyage  to  England  was  tem- 
pestuous; after  tossing  about  whither 
they  knew  not  for  two  days,  they  des- 
cried the  English  coast;  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  September,  landed  at 
the  haven  of  Orewell,  near  Harwich,  in 
Suffolk.  On  landing,  not  knowing  where 
they  were,  they  remained  three  days  on 
the  beach,  uncertain  what  course  to 
take :  on  the  fourth,  they  landed  their 
horses,  boldly  marched  forward,  found 
they  were  on  the  lands  of  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  the  Song's  brother  and  one 
of  their  partizans,  and  were  joyed  to 
find  "  all  the  country  about  fall  to  them 
of  their  own  free  will." 

Isabella  brought  with  her  foreign 
troops  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred ;  and  at  Har^v^ch  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  nnd 
Ely,  besides  other  prelates  and  nobles, 
joined  her  with  powerful  forces.  In- 
deed, her  emissaries  had  so  effectually 


persuaded  the  nation  that  she  was  an  in* 
lured,  oppressed  Queen,  that  on  her 
landing,  the  great  majority  of  all  classes 
flocked  to  her  standard,  and  haUed  her 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  The 
deception  she  practised  to  get  to  France 
and  obtain  possession  of  her  heir,  her 
adulterous  conduct  with  Mortimer,  an 
outlawed  traitor,  and  her  general  mis- 
conduct, were  either  altogether  over- 
looked, or  regarded  as  false  reports, 
basely  circulated  by  the  Spencers,  so  in- 
tense was  the  excitement,  so  fully  the 
feeling  in  her  favour. 

As  to  the  weak-minded  Edward,  the 
news  of  this  landing  literally  paralyzed 
him.  Instead  of  raising  an  army  and 
equipping  a  fleet,  which  might  have 
crushed  the  designs  of  his  enemies  in 
their  embryo,  he  had  contented  himsi'lf 
with  writing  complaining  letters  to  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  France ;  and  now 
that  England  was  invaded  and  himself 
threatened  with  destruction,  he  had  not 
the  means  to  check  the  progress  of  his 
triumphing  enemies.  The  fleet,  although 
ordered  to  assemble  at  Orewell  three 
days  before  the  Queen  landed  there,  had 
been  perfidiously  directed  to  a  distant 

Eort.  Kobert  de  "Waterville,  who  had 
een  commissioned  to  oppose  the  in- 
vaders, betrayed  his  trust,  and  ranged 
his  forces  under  the  banners  of  the 
Queen  and  her  son,  whilst  so  many  of 
the  nobles  had  already  joined  or  were 
daily  joining  the  cause  of  Isabella,  that 
the  unfortunate  Monarch  knew  not 
whom  to  trust.  Fearing  to  summon 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  or- 
dered the  commissioners  of  array  to  aid 
him  with  all  the  forces  they  could  collect 
in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  on  the 
twenty-third  of  September  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, offering  one  thousand  pounds 
for  Mortimer's  head,  and  ordered  the 
invading  army  and  all  who  joined  its 
ranks,  with  the  exception  of  his  wife, 
his  son,  and  hisb  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  to  be  treated  as  common  ene- 
mies. 

In  retaliation,  the  Queen  offered  a 
reward  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the 
head  of  Spencer  the  younger,  and  an- 
nounced by  proclamation,  that  she  had 
come  to  deliver  the  realm  from  the  mis- 
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leaders  of  the  King,  and  to  gnard  ond 
maintain  the  honour  and  profit  of  the 
church,  of  tho  crown,  and  of  the  king- 
dom. 

"Xoxt,"  says  Do  la  Moor,  "the 
Queen,  with  her  son  and  her  forces,  pur- 
sued the  King  (as  had  previously  ocen 
agreed  in  a  council  of  war),  taking  first 
her  way  to  Oxford,  where  the  whole 
university  being  called  together  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  K«>grr  Mortimer,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, the  liishop  of  Ilereford,  the 
Queen's  bosom  counsellor,  preached  to 
them  a  sermon  on  the  text,  *  My  head, 
mv  head  acheth'  (2  Kings  iv.  19)  ;  in 
which,  after  delivering  to  them  the 
reasons  of  the  Queen's  coming  with  her 
armv,  he  concluded  more  like  a  heathen- 
ish barbarian  than  a  divine,  by  declaring 
tliat  an  aching  and  sick  head  of  a  king- 
dom must  of  necessity  be  taken  off  at 
once,  and  on  no  account  be  tampered 
with  by  any  other  remedy." 

AVhilst  this  murderous  doctrine  was 
being  fulminated  by  the  clergy,  a  false 
rumour  was  spread  abroad  that  the  Pope 
had  excommunicated  all  who  should 
bear  arms  against  the  Queen ;  the  pri- 
mate and  several  of  the  bishops  privately 
supported  the  Queen's  cause  with  large 
sums  of  money,  and  her  emissaries  dis- 
tributed her  proclamation  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other. 

Edward,  in  his  distress,  applied  for 
aid  to  the  London  citizens,  but  the 
Queen's  proclamation  had  been  tacked 
on  the  cross  of  the  Cheap  and  in  otlier 
conspicuous  places,  that  all  men  might 
read  as  they  went  on  their  way ;  and  as 
at  this  period  reading  was  not  so  un- 
common an  accomplishment  as  many 
suppose,  the  citizens  read  it,  approved 
of  its  sentiments,  and  answered  jhidward 
that  they  would  honour  with  all  duty 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince, 
that  they  would  shut  their  gates  against 
all  foreigners  and  traitors,  but  they 
would  on  no  account  go  out  of  their  city 
to  fight,  except  they  might,  according  to 
their  liberties,  return  home  again  the 
tame  day  before  sunset.  This  cold  re- 
ply 10  alarmed  the  King,  whose  endea- 
Toun  to  raise  troops  had  proved  quite 
ineffeotaal,  that  he  fled  with  the  two 


SpenoeiB,  the  Chancellor  Baldocki 
l-iishop  of  Norwich,  and  a  slender  re- 
tinne  to  Bristol,  leaying  the  chaige  of 
the  City  and  the  Tower  to  StaputoOy 
Bbhop  of  Exeter. 

The  King^s  dcpartnre  was  a  nsnal 
for  a  general  insurrection  in  Lon£)n ; 
robbery,  murder,  and  other  heinoiu 
crimes  were  committed  with  imponity 
in  open  day.  The  talented,  loyu,  and 
amiable  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  seized  ii 
he  passed  along  the  street,  beheaded, 
and  his  body  cast  into  the  Thames.  By 
a  stratajpem  the  mob  obtained  possession 
of  the  Tower,  released  all  the  prisoner! 
confined  by  the  Spencers — a  measure 
adopted  by  Isabella  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  she  passed — and  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  put  to  detth 
all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  desigii 
of  the  Queen. 

Isabella's  advanced  enards  entered 
London  in  pursuit  of  the  King;  theHd- 
landers  commanded  by  John  de  Hai- 
nault,  whom  the  Queen  had  gracioiudy 
permitted  to  style  himself  her  knight, 
and  the  English,  headed  by  the  Kingfs 
own  brother,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  wen 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  misguided  citi- 
zens. From  London  the  vengeM  Qnea 
and  her  followers  proceeded  by  the  shorfe- 
est  route  towards  Bristol,  and  Uieir  pro- 
gress was  one  continued  triumph ;  tndr 
forces  were  daily  augmented,  and  every 
town  opened  its  gates  to  the  sound  of  their 
tramping  horses.  At  Oxford  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  again  preached  before  the 
Queen  and  the  university,  selectii^  ftr 
his  text  the  following  words  from  &oe- 
sis :  *^  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  tho  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed ;  she  shall  bmise  thy  head." 
This  text  the  Bishop  applied  to  Isabelli 
and  the  Spencers,  but  many  thought 
they  discovered  in  the  sermon  prophe- 
tic allusions  to  the  future  fiite  of  thdr 
unfortunate  monarch. 

From  Oxford  the  Queen  and  her  army 
hastened  to  Bristol,  which  they  imme* 
diatcly  besieged,  and  as  the  bnzghen 
loudly  declared  for  the  Queen,  the  elder 
Spencer,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
town  and  the  guardianship  of  Edwazd*! 
children,  was  compelled  to  cwitulate  ot 
the  third  day.    Immediately  we  capita- 
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kdon  was  made,  Isabella'B  children, 
^nnce  John  and  the  two  Princesses, 
were  bromglit  to  her,  and  as  she  had  not 
leen  tliem  for  a  long  time,  the  meeting 
was  a  joyonfl  one.  The  elder  Spencer, 
tiie  Earl'of  Arundel,  and  several  of  the 
less  important  personages,  were  made 
prisoners ;  Old  Hngh,  then  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  was  speeaily^  hronght  to  trial 
hefore  the  Queen  s  partizans,  condemned 
as  a  traitor,  and  within  sight  of  his 
friend,  the  King,  who  stifi  retained 
Bristol  Castle,  embowelled  alive,  and 
his  body  afterwards  exposed  to  public 
gaze  for  four  days  on  a  lofty  gibbet,  and 
then  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  ^ 

Intiniidated  by  this  execution,  the 
King,  accompani^  by  the  young  Spen- 
cer and  Baldock,  put  to  sea.  Immedi- 
ately this  became  Imown,  a  proclamation 
was  made  through  the  town,  summoning 
Edward  to  return ;  but  as  he  did  not  do 
so,  the  prelates  and  barons  in  the  Queen's 
interest  assumed  the  powers  of  parlia- 
ment, and  resolved  that  the  King, 
having  left  his  kingdom  without  go- 
vernment, and  gone  away  with  notorious 
enemies  of  the  Queen,  JPrince,  and  the 
realm,  they,  by  the  assent  of  the  whole 
commonaltv  of  the  realm  there  being, 
unanimously  elected  Prince  Edward 
guardian  oi  the  kin&rdom,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  right  of  nis  father. 

On  quitting  Bristol,  Edward  sailed 
for  the  isle  of  Lundy ;  but  his  evil  stars 
attended  him  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
A  strong  westerly  wind  forced  him  to 
land  at  Swansea,  whence  he  retired  to 
Neath,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  monastery.  At  len^h, 
Henry  of  Leicester,  who  now  assumed 
the  title  of  Lancaster,  entered  Wales, 
bribed  the  natives,  and  on  the  nineteenth 
of  November,  seized  Spencer,  Baldock, 
and  Simon  de  Reading.  The  King,  on 
learning  the  fate  of  his  friends,  imme- 
diately came  forward  and  surrendered  to 
his  cousin,  who  sent  him  to  Lidbury, 
and  afterwards  to  the  strong  Castle  of 
Kcnilworth.  The  other  prisoners  were 
brought  to  the  Queen,  then  at  Glou- 
cester. 

From  Gloucester  the  Queen  and  her 
army  proceeded  to  Hereford,  where  the 


same  judses,  who  had  juit  previously 
wreaked  their  cruel  vengeance  on  his  aged 
and  less  guilty  father,  condenmed  the 
young  Spencer,  as  a  robber,  traitor,  and 
outlaw,  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  embowelled, 
and  quartered.  Crowned  vnth  nettles  and 
exposed  to  every  insult,  he  was  hanged 
on  a  gallows  fifty  feet  hi^h,  whilst  ten 
feet  lower  sufierea  his  feathful  servant, 
Simon  de  Reading,  his  death  being  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  too  horrible 
to  be  detailed.    According  to  some  au- 
thorities, the  Queen  was  present  at  his 
execution,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
be  exposed  to  the  rude  insults  and  scoffs 
of  the  populace.      Besides  these,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,   who  was   mortally 
hated  by  Mortimer,  and  two  gentlemen 
named  Micheldene  and  Danie^  were  be- 
headed just  previously,  their  greatest 
crime  being  an  unshaken  attachment  to 
their  King.     Baldock,  hated  as  he  was 
both  by  the  Queen  and  the  populace,  was 
protected  from  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner  by  the  holy  s^arb  of  priest- 
hood.   But  Isabella,  weU  knowing  the 
power  and  temper  of  the  London  re- 
volters,  had  him  sent  to  the  London 
palace  of   his  lieadly  foe,  the  crafty 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  so  contrived 
that  he  was  attacked  with  such  brutality 
by  the  London  mob,  that  shortly  after- 
wards he  died  of  his  wounds,  or,  what 
is  equally  probable,  of  poison,  in  New- 
gate. 

Having  by  these  illegal  and  cruel  ex- 
ecutions given  abundant  intimation  of 
the  fate  that  would  await  those  who 
should  dare  to  oppose  her  measures, 
Isabella,  with  Mortimer  and  her  son, 
set  out  from  Hereford  to  meet  the  par-, 
liament  at  Westminster.  On  their  route 
they  were  joined  by  countless  throng, 
and  as  they  approached  the  metropolis, 
they  were  met  by  crowds  of  the  citizens, 
who,  with  ioyful  exclamations,  hailed 
Isabella  as  their  deliverer,  and  presented 
costly  gifts  to  her  and  several  of  her  fol- 
lowers. The  parliament  met  on  the 
seventh  of  January,  1327.  That  crafty 
politician,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
opened  the  session  by  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  solemnly  declared  that  the 
Queen  could  not  again  live  with  Edward 
without   endangering  her   life.     T\i<% 
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hooso  was  surroTinded  by  a  riotous  mob, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  the  sitting, 
the  Kin^  was  deposed  by  nniTenal  ac- 
clamation, and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presented  to  the  excited  populace  as 
thoir  future  monarch.  To  add  weight 
to  these  unconstitutional  doings,  the 
Itishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  January,  laid  before  the  house  a  bill 
charjriug  V^lward  the  Second  with  in- 
capiuity,  indolence,  pride,  the  loss  of 
the  Scottish  crown,  the  violation  of  his 
coronation  oath,  oppression  of  the  church, 
cruelty  to  tlie  barons,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  realm.  This  bill  was 
passed  without  opposition,  Prince  Ed- 
ward was  proclaimed  King  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  bv  the  style  and  title  of  Ed- 
ward the  'rhird.  Many  of  the  peers 
and  prelates  publicly  swore  fealty  to  him 
as  their  sovereign,  and  the  proceeding 
was  closed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbur}'  preacning  a  sermon  on  the  adage, 
*'  The  Voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God,"  in  which  he  made  it  appear  that 
the  conduct  of  the  parliament  was  holy 
and  praiseworthy,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  pray  to  the  King  of  Kings  for 
their  new  sovereign.  At  the  same  time 
the  IJishops  of  Winchester  and  Here- 
ford held  forth  to  the  same  purpose  in 
other  places. 

When  the  resolution  of  her  own  party 
was  made  known  to  the  Queen,  sheburst 
into  tt^ars,  and  lamented  the  misfortunes 
of  her  husband  with  such  violent  ex- 
pressions of  grief,  that  her  generous 
unsuspicious  heir,  believing  in  her  sin- 
cerity, solemnly  vowed  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  oflfercd  crown,  unless 
his  father  himself  desired  him  to  do  so. 

'i  o  silence  the  pretended  scruples  of 
the  Queen,  and  satisfy  the  virtuous  reso- 
lution of  the  youthnil  Prince,  twelve 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  obtain 
from  the  unfortunate  Kin^  a  legal  ab- 
dication of  his  regal  dignity.  As  the 
traitorous  Bishop  of  Hereford  had,  im- 
mediately after  the  capture  of  the  King, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  the 
groat  seal,  he  was  deputed,  along  with 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  head  the  com- 
mission.  The  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Lincoln  were  tne  first  to  reach 
lUnilworth  Castle,  the  prison  home  of 


the  ftllen  monarcli,  and  after  they  had 
worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  King  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  by  aigoments, 
promises,  and  threats,  they  led  Idm, 
dressed  in  a  morning  gown,  into  the 
presence  of  the  other  commissioDen; 
when  the  sight  of  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  his  other  mortal  foes,  so  over- 
came him,  that  he  sank  to  the  ground 
in  a  swoon.  As  soon  as  he  recovered, 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  told  him  they 
had  come  to  demand  from  him  a  volnn- 
tary  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  with 
insulting  threats  declared,  if  he  refased 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  they 
would  depose  him  by  force,  and  choose 
a  monarch  from  another  family,  as  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  his  life  and  govon- 
ment  were  far  too  great  and  many  to  be 
longer  endured. 

During  this  malicious  bamnggft^  the 
King  wept  bitterly.  Friendly  power- 
less, and  deeply  dejected  in  mind,  he,  in 
reply,  expressed  sorrow  for  having  pro- 
voked  the  hatred  of  his  subjects,  owned 
that  his  conduct  had  been  sinful,  implored 
the  compassion  of  the  commissionen, 
and  thanked  the  parliament  for  having 
chosen  his  heir  as  his  successor.  He 
then  formally  surrendered  the  crown 
and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty,  lUfter 
which  Sir  William  Trussel,  the  ju^^ 
who  had  condemned  the  Spencers,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows : 

**  I,  William  Trussel,  Procurator  of 
the  earls,  barons,  and  people  of  Eng- 
land, having  for  this  full  and  sofficient 
power,  do  surrender  and  g^ve  back  to 
you  the  homage  and  fe^ty  of  all  persons 
m  my  procuracy,  and  do  acquit  the  same 
in  the  best  manner  the  law  and  costom 
will  allow.  And  I  now  make  protests^ 
tion  in  their  name,  that  they  will  be  no 
longer  in  your  fealty  or  aUeg^iance,  nor 
claim  or  hold  anything  of  you  as  King; 
but  will  account  you  as  a  private  per- 
son, without  any  manner  of  royal  di^ 
nity." 

Sir  William  Blunt,  the  steward  of  Ae 
household,  then  broke  his  wand  of  office^ 
as  was  customary  at  the  Kinff^s  deitb, 
and  declared  all  persons  in  t£e  KiBg:'> 
service  discharged.  Thus  was  Edwvd 
the  Second  deprived  of  his  regal  digni^ 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  hia  age,  aoa 
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tuaad  to  Losdon  vith  the  ng^fti  ths 
weeMiaa  of  Kdvard  tlu ThirdwH pro- 
duRwd  b^  WoLili  in  tin  ciHtoiiury  form. 
la  iimplijnna  nth  the  ""'"'■"""'  ne»- 
htioii  of  ntrlUmrait,  who  declared  that 
£dw«rd  toe  Second  had  TOlnnUrilj  ab- 
Hetttid,  the  caronation  of  the  j-onu^ 
Kinr  ma  ■olemniied  U  WuetmuiBter,  on 
the  int  of  Febroarr,  1327,  with  great 
pomp,  ID  tbeprsieiiceof  moat  vf  the  pre- 
late* and  noUea  i  and  during  the  irhole 
eenmon;  the  hypocritical  liabella  af- 
ftelsd  to  weep  for  the  miifDrtimea  of  her 
huband,  whose  depositioD  she  had  bo 
heartlenly  brong-ht  aboDt. 

Prerioiu  to  the  oomnation  the  foreign 
troopi  were  handaomcl;  pud  for  their 
•emoes,  and  sent  home.  Sir  John  de 
BatMiiH,  however,  with  niany  other 
flmingi,  temained  to  witneai  the 
■■glut  cenmaay,  after  which  fidward 
dm  lliird,  by  InbelU's  advice,  settled 
■  life  •imnit)'  of  tour  hnndred  marka  on 
ESr  fobn,  pntented  him  and  hii  com- 
ptwioMa  with  nun;  rich  preicnta,  and 
on  tlirir  departare  pnbGcly  compli- 
ncBted  them  on  their  prowen,  and  their 
tdelity  to  hinuelf  and  his  mother. 

ItWM  now  decided,  that,  incompliance 


with  the  law  of  the  land,  the  King,  who 
waaonlyinhia  fnirtoenth  year,  m  tut  hare 
purdiMU,  and  tite  slats  regents.  Accord- 


ingly, tlM  p 
February,  a 


geney,  consistingMthe  prinute,  tl 
toBbm  of  York,  tha  Bidiops  ol  It 

ter,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  Tli 


id  appMntcd  a  council  of  re- 
>i.._^<i..  »{»..•„  t]^  AnJi- 

Winches- 
ird,  ThoDuis  of 
Brotherton,  Earl  Marshal,  Edmund  of 
Woodatock,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the  Lords 
Wake,  Ingram,  Piercy.and  Boss, besides 
the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  LtncDln,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  who  were  deputed  to  have 
the  chief  core  of  the  King^  person. 

Isabella  did  not  object  to  these  ap< 
pointments ;  but  having  the  power,  she 
usurped  the  govenunent  of  the  King  and 
the  realm  to  herself  and  her  inunediate 
partlzang.  By  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, she  obtained  twen^  thousand 
the  payment  of  her  present 
a  yearly  income  of  the  same 
Roger    Uortdmer 


lounds  fe 


she  made  herp  .  ,   . 

vailed  OIL  the  King  to  confer  on  him  the 
larger  portion  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  Spencera,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
March ;  her  chief .  oooncUlor  was  the 
crailj,  aatate  Bishop  of  Hereford,  while 
those  members  of  the  government  who 
would  not  be  controlled  by  her  and  her 
paramour,  were  gradually  dismisaed. 
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HE  first  disturbance 
>  at  the  young  King's 
\  reign  came  from 
1  Bcotland,  Tempted 
I  bj;  the  stale  of  af- 
I  t&aa  in  England, 
\  the     Scotch    King, 

_____    '   Bmoe,    broke     the 

» which  lie  himself  had  concluded 


with  Edward  the  Second,  and  creasing 
the  border  with  poweriol  fercea,  devas- 
tated the  northern  counties  with  Sra 
and  sword.  The  Kin^  and  theKcecnta. 
ailer  vainly  endeavouring  to  avoid  open 
hosmitica,  were  compelled  to  take  up 
anna.  In  compliance  with  the  Qneen  s 
deaire,  Sir  John  de  Eainault  arrived 
about  Wbilsimtide,  with  a  mcrceaBry 
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amy,  to  MBist  in  repeUing  fh»  Scoti; 
but  the  presence  and  inflolenoe  of  thcM 
forri^cn  so  disgusted  the  popnlaoe, 
that  at  York  they  were  set  upon  Df  the 
Kng:lish  archirs,  and  ia  a  battle  which 
lasted  till  darkuoss  set  in.  scTcral  hun- 
dreds Were  sluin  on  both  sides.  The  men 
of  JIainault  claimed  the  ▼ictory,  but 
were  forced  to  leave  England  with 
greater  precipitancy  than  they  had  en- 
tered it. 

Whilst  the  Toung  King  was  endea- 
Touring  to  repel  the  Scots,  his  father  re- 
mained a  neglected  and  closely-confined 
prisoner  in  Kenil worth  Castle.  From 
time  to  time,  tlie  deposed,  dolorous  mo- 
narch wrote  impassioned  letters  to  Isa- 
bella, entreating  her  to  lighten  the 
woes  of  his  imprisonment,  and  to  per- 
mit him  to  agam  behold  her  and  their 
children ;  but  she  only  sent  him  apparel 
and  letters,  expressing  an  anxiety  for  his 
health  and  welfare,  and  fathermg  her 
absence  upon  the  parliament  and  the 
Reg(>nts,  whom  she  feigned  would  nei- 
ther pennit  her  nor  their  children  to 
enter  his  presence.  In  fact,  although 
in  possession  of  sovereign  powers,  the 
mind  of  the  guilty  Isabella  was  filled 
with  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  she 
could  not  muster  courage  to  face  the 
husband  whom  she  had  so  cruelly  used. 
Meanwhile,  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
royal  captive  was  daily  gaining  ground : 
secret  associations  were  formed  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  procuring  his  libera- 
tion; the  clero^  from  their  pulpits  de- 
nounced the  Queen's  adulterous  inter- 
course with  Mortimer ;  whilst  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  to  alleviate 
the  suficrings  of  his  royal  captive,  &o  an- 
noyed Isabella  and  her  paramour,  that 
they  removed  him  from  Kcnilworth  to 
the  keeping  of  the  base-hearted  Sir 
Jolin  Maltravers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gnr- 
ney,  "  who,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  car- 
ried him  about  whither  they  would^  so 
tliat  none  of  his  well-wishers  might 
have  access  to  him,  or  understand  where 
ho  mode  any  long  abode." 

Those  tormentors  treated  the  royal 
captive  wiUi  ^oss  brutality.  At  first, 
thuy  carried  him  to  Curf,  then  to  Bris- 
tol, and  afterwards  to  Berldey  Castle. 
On  the  jonmey,  they  forced  him  to  ride 


fa«x«-beaded,  and  in  thin  nuienUe 
clothing ;  nhen  he  deaixed  to  itop,  the; 
would  mot  snflfor  him  ;  when  he  wai 
hnngiTy  ther  gave  him  loathsrane  food; 
they  ahayea  him  in  the  open  fields  witk 
cold  water  taken  from  a  atinkin^  ditch, 
and  putting  a  crown  of  hay  on  his  head, 
mocked  him  beyond  measure. 

At  Berkley  Caatle  he  was  lodged  on  t 
cold  damp  turret,  on  a  level  with  the 
battlements,  which  were  corercd  with 
carrion,  that  stifled  him  with  its  putrid 
stench;  the  dunfeon  in  which  Iub  ky 
was  overrun  with  rata  and  other  ver- 
min, and  commonly  inundated  with  rui 
water  ;  horrid  noisea  were  oontimied 
throughout  the  night  to  disturb  his  na- 
tural rest,  and  he  was  forced  to  eat  n- 
wholeaome  and  unsayory  food.  But  all 
these  endeavours  to  break  hia  heart  and 
destroy  his  constitution  fisuled.  He  itill 
lived.  His  gaolers  sent  for  freah  inrtnc- 
tions,  and,  according  to  aeyeiil  antho- 
rities,  the  Queen,  £reading  the  eooie- 
quences  of  his  friends  aucceedine  in  their 
attempts  to  forcibly  release  lum,  wfaii- 
pered  to  her  paramour,  **  £ither  he  or  I 
must  die  for  the  salvation  of  the  realm;" 
when  Mortimer,  without  a  word  in  rs- 
ply,  instantly  wrote  on  a  alip  of  parch- 
ment, the  words,  **  Murder  your  priso- 
ner," and  shewing  it  to  the  messengeri) 
exclaimed,  **  Gro,  perform  your  In^ 
without  more  ado." 

In  compliance  with  this  order,  hii 
ruffianly  gaolers,  Thomas  Gronmey  and 
William  Ogle,  entered  hia  cell  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-first  of  September, 
and  murdered  him,  by  forcibly  tarostin; 
a  red  hot  iron  up  into  his  bowels.  The 
agonizing  shrieks  which  issued  from  hi> 
dungeon  alarmed  the  iwnfttwi  of  the 
castle,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
neighbouring  dei^  and  gentry  ven 
invited  to  Mhold  his  dead  bo^.  }^ 
exhibited  no  peroeptible  marlu  of  vio- 
lence, but  the  diatorted  featnm  be- 
trayed the  horrible  agoniea  whichh< 
haa  undergone.  The  rody  waa  iatened 
without  further  inquiry,  and  with  lU 
possible  privacy,  in  the  abbey  ohureh  » 
St  Peter,  at  Gloucester. 

Thus  perished  Edward  the  Second,  * 
more  weak  than  wicked  £ii^,  and  who 
evidently  posseaaed  aome  leaning  s*^ 
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imagiiMitioii,  m  the  fDllowiiig  Tenes, 
panned  hj  him  duxing  his  o^Tity, 
ihow : 

"  On  mj  denoted  head 

Her  Utterest  nbowtn, 
AH  from  s  wintry  dood. 

Stem  fortune  poors, 
"^ev  but  her  foroarf  te. 

Sage  and  dlseeming . 
Oraoed  with  fair  oomeilneae. 

Famed  for  hin  learning, 
Shoold  die  withdraw  her  imlleey 

Eadi  graee  eha  banishei, 
Wiedom  and  wit  are  flown, 

And  Tirtne  Taniahea." 

The  hratal  mnrder  of  Edward  the 
Second  greatly  ezdted  the  pablic  in- 
dignation. It  was  genendhr  whispered 
abiroad,  that  the  captire  King  had  not 
died  a  natural  death.  Gonmcy  and  Ogle 
wen  obliged  to  Hj  the  country,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  iron  rod  of  despotism 
that  Isabella  and  Mortimer  were  enabled 
to  maintain  their  usurped  power. 

In  the  ^ring  of  1328,  tne  inglorious 
war  with  Scotknd  was  terminated  by  a 
pacification  highly  repugnant  to  the  na- 
tional pride  of  the  j^nglish.  Isabella 
and  Mortimer,  in  consideration  of  receiv- 
ing firom  the  Scottish  King  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  sum  wliich  it  is  said  they 
pat  mto  their  own  private  purse,  be^ 
trotfaed  Edward's  sister,  Joanna,  to 
David  Bruce,  the  heir  of  Scotland,  then 
two  years  old,  and  agjrced  that  Edward 
the  Third  should  send  back  to  Scot- 
land the  Scotch  regalia,  Ragman  KoU, 
the  Black  Cross,  all  the  national  docu- 
ments seized  by  Edward  the  First,  and 
renounce  for  himself  and  his  successors 
all  claim  of  superiority  over  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
July,  the  betrothment  of  the  Princess 
Joanna,*  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  her 
a^,  to  the  Scottish  heir,  was  performed 
with  great  pomp  at  Berwick,  in  the 
presence  of  Isabclia,  Mortimer,  and  a  vast 
assembly  of  l-jiglish  and  Scotch  nobles. 
Edward  did  not  g^race  this  spectacle  with 
his  presence;  he  viewed  tne  terms  of 
the  pacification  as  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
tion, and  had  he  have  been  of  age  to 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hands,  never  would  have  signed  the 
treaty. 

*  The  Seota  caHed  her,  in  derialon,  **  Joan 
Make  Peace." 


I  The  wicked  eondnct  of  Isabella,  and 
the  increasing  arrogance  of  her  para- 
mour, who  at  this  period  assumed  an 
authoritjr  to  which  even  Oaveston  and 
Spencer  in  the  last  reign  had  not  dared 
to  aspire,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  royal 
Earls  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Lancaster, 
and  other  nobles,  who  too  late  perceived 
they  had  been  made  the  unconscious  tools 
of  ue  unprincipled  Queen,  and  who  now 
withdrew  from  the  national  council  in 
disffust,  raised  a  force  strong  enough  to 
euro  the  power  of  Isabella,  and  drive 
Mortimer  from  the  kingdom,  and  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  deduing  that  they 
had  taken  up  arms  to  demand  a  reduc- 
tion of  Isabella's  extravagant  income; 
to  stop  the  extortion  and  encroachments 
of  those  who  govern  in  the  King's  name ; 
to  punish  those  who  betrayed  their  coun- 
try in  the  late  war  with  Scotland ;  to 
learn  why  the  Regents  appointed  by  par- 
liament were  not  permitted  to  govern  the 
state ;  to  make  enquiries  regarding  the 
late  King's  death ;  to  bring  to  account 
those  who  seized  the  treasures  of  the 
late  King;  to  inform  the  public  who 
had  advised  the  King,  now  a  minor,  to 
renounce  Ms  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  lastly,  to  punish  those  w^ho 
had  prevailed  on  the  King  to  marry  his 
sister,  Joanna,  to  David  Bruce. 

These  hostile  demonstrations  ^eatly 
alarmed  Isabella.  Aware  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  satisfactorily  answering  the 
barons'  manifesto,  she  artfully  insinuated 
to  the  young  King  that  his  uncle  desired 
to  detlironc  him,  and  urged  him  to  arm 
against  them  as  rebels.  Accordingly,  a 
considerable  force  was  raised  and  headed 
by  Mortimer;  but  at  this  juncture  the 
royal  Earis  quarrelled,  Leicester  was 
unexpectedly  deserted  bv  Norfolk  and 
Kent,  and  oeing  too  weak  to  carry  out 
the  enterprise  by  himself,  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  make  his  submission  to  the 
arrogant  Mortimer.  Immediatclv  after 
Leicester's  submission,  Norfolk  anu  Kent 
were  pardoned,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
primate. 

The  proceedings  that  followed  are 
involved  in  great  obscuritv.  A  general 
spirit  of  discontent  pervaded  all  classes, 
strange  rumours  were  whispered  about. 
It  was  at  length  generally  asserted  that 
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"i  ill  • 

war! 

V.'.  .>•- 

in  \\i'. 

it  ;i  t. 

conspiracies 

ic  r^.f -1  r-;"r.'  rr.'.r*r-  ^  '.f :: ';  pirt  b*  Lad  wtr?  form-rd  against  Iub«el]a  and  Mor- 
Vi'ii'T.  's'ji.'.:.-'.  :.  •  •.:.-. .:.:;." '..r-.:'L*T,  Irn:  tirc'rT;  and  at'lcngth  the  gorenunent 
a  w: ;;;.'.'_•  <jr  :-.  *.'.!=  :.ilv.  'w:.:.?.. a>:.'.cTi-  fyjad  it  expedient'  to  order  the  arrest 
ir.'/ '0  ■!' 7.  nl  hi-vrlir-s.  ""•jt*  p-r;^>v:*T  aud  ii!:T>rf5onment  of  every  man  who 
cir.  .1  :Vri  '  y  I-i'-  Hi  *.-^  »ri'.rap  i-fm  :l!o  sio'dd  d^kre  to  assert  that  "the  Earl  of 
an  .v.t  '.:  tr-.ivr:  To  a.fi-.rt-viri  rii';  K'.ritvas  not  a  traitor.  joEtlr  condemned 
tr.*.:.  cf  :'.':  r .:.'. .'--.  i.';  v;Lt  a  triirv  bj  Ls«  pe^-rs.  or  that  Edwai^  ofCamar- 
fr!  i."  to '  r-  :*.  -•.:,'• :  .\:A  ::  wi?  2* r.*rt!iy    v*>n,  the  Kind's  father,  still  liTed. 

\:j:  :.'.;_•■■. v.- ■irh'-KKl  tha*  £d-  The  crimes  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer 
.'. y.'.l  -•.!.I  '::v«.-d  within  the  ha^t^ined  their  own  ruin.  Edwaid  had 
liT.'i  -^-.".'i  his  own  ij'.'S  §aw  lom  viewed  the  condnct  of  his  mother 
..... '4  jH  r-vr-  in  'vfrry  parti-  with  aversion ;  his  friends  pointed  out  to 
'■Vtij  th'.  I'lV:  K:nz.  s^r*d  him  the  arrogance  of  ^lortimer,  and 
T'^itrh'T'onfirm  the  Earl's  c-onvinced  him  of  the  Qneen  mothei'i 
}i*:V\t:f.  ):*:  T*ff\\-  d  >.*.*.fr.=  Jrorn  the  Pope  criminal  connection  with  him.  He  was 
—  for^'-ri'.-.  of '  o'lr-j'; — frxhortin^r  him.  on  now  eighteen,  an  aire  when  his  prede- 
pain  of  f:X'.omr:r;nication,  to  instantly  .  cf:«eors  had  Ix^en  deemed  capable  of  go- 
T*h::i'fi  l.ir  hroth'.r.  The  jrovemor  of|Vemin?.  Philippa  of  Uainault,  whom 
CnAX  ^'a-tl':  '  rK-ourai''fd  him  in  the  no-  :  he  had  married  m  June,  1328,  had  home 
tion  thitt  t!j<;  1  tt<:  Kdw;ird  liv^.d  thrre,  him  a  Aon,he  felt  remorse  at  the  part  he 
and  rtt  U n'/th  pr^yurefl  from  him  letters  had  taken  a^inst  his  own  father,  and 
which  ho  jirorni-'d  to  deliver  to  the  cap-  bcini^  advised  to  the  course  by  Lord 
tiv<:,  hi:t  which  h«;  instantly  forwarded  Montacute  and  others,  he  resolved  to  at 
to  I«af^ Ila.  Th«'30  lott*rs  his  enc-mies  once  overthrow  the  suprcmacr  of  his 
d':d;ir<-dcontainc-d  trf:ts'>nrihh.  hinsrua^^;  mother  and  her  favourite,  and*  assume 
1h;,  tii'.nfon-.  v,'ni  H^i/»d,  and.  at  the  in-  ,  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 
Hhuuj:  of  i<>ah(:i]a  and  Mortimer,  a^cusi  d  i  This  crisis  is  thus  quaintly  related  by 
h<  for';  ji.-irlianicnt,  and  condemned  to  :  Stowe.  **  There  was  a  parliament  holden 
d<::jili  and  forf'-itiirc  at  Nottingham,  in  October,  where Roeer 

IJIh  trial  took  plaor:  on  Simday,  the  ,  Mortimer  was  ii^  such  glory  and  bo- 
twnti'ih  of  Miinh.  1320,  and  on  the  j  nour,  that  it  was  without  all  compari- 
morrow  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  e\e-  son.  No  man  durst  name  him  other 
cution,  and  afUr  a  painful  siisfx.nsf;  of  than  Earl  of  March ;  a  ^rreater  route  of 
nevral  houn,  the  oilicial  executioner  men  waited  at  his  hceU  than  on  the 
havin;<;  stolen  Kfc.nily  away,  decapitated  ]  Kin^s  person;  he  would  suffer  the  King 
by  a  (:ond<  Mined  f'lon  from  the  Marshal-  [  to  rise  to  him,  and  would  walk  with  the 
M:a,  who  was  pardoiK-d  for  performin*;  King  equally,  step  by  step  and  check  by 
the  iiet.  I'|i  tn  the  la:.t  moment  it  was  cheek,  never  prcfernn}^  the  King,  but 
liclieved  that  hin  birth  would  save  him  i  would  go  foremost  himself  with  his  of- 


frorn  punishment,  hut  the  execrahlelsa- 
iifdla  MO  h:uiti;ned  hi.H  execution,  that  the 
you  11^  Kdward  had  no  opprirtunity  to 
inteipow!;  indi*<il  wmie  writers  assert 
that  Uw  Kinj^  neither  knew  of  the  con- 
ihirination  nor  of  the  execution  of  his 
unforliinate  unele  till  it  was  tmi  late. 

'Ilie  murder  of  the  Karl  of  Kr.nt,  pcr- 
pelMitid  to  overawe  the  other  royal  and 
powcrfuJ  iim;^niil<'H,  did  hut  increase  the 
d'U'nliilion  ill  which  the  nation  now 
hidd  Uuhclln,  ll  wuN^enenilly  Ixdinved 
Ihiti  Ihu  Quwiii  iiioihiir  and  her  paramour 


fleers.  Ho  greatly  rebuked  the  Earl  of 
Dmcnstcr,  cousin  to  the  King,  for  that, 
without  his  consent,  he  appointed  cer^ 
tain  lodgings  for  noblemen  in  the  town, 
demanding  who  had  made  him  so  bold 
to  take  up  lodgings  so  nigh  unto  the 
Qu(!en ;  with  which  words,  ike  constable 
Ixiing  greatly  feared,  appointed  lodgings 
for  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  one  mile  out 
of  the  town,  where  likewise  were  lod^d 
the  Karl  of  Hercturd,  John  de  Bohun, 
lord  high  constable  of  England,  and 
others.    By  which  means  a  contentum 
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•n»e  amongst  the  noblemen,  and  great  his  condemnation,  be  was  banged   at 

mnrmuring  amongst  tbe  common  people,  T^bnrn,  then  known  as  tbe  Elms.   After 

who  said  that   Koffer  Mortimer,    the  his  body  had  buD^  on  the  gallows  two 

Queen's  paragon  and  tbe  Eing^s  master,  days  and  nights,  it  was  cut  down,  and 

Bouffht  aU  the  means  he  could  to  destroy  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars, 

the  King^s  blood,  and  to  usurp  the  regal  within  New^te." 

majestr,  which  report  troubled  much  The  principal  charges  against  Morti* 

the  King's  friends — to  wit,  William  mer  are  comprehend^  in  the  following 

MontacuCe  and  others,  who,  for  the  safe-  rude  stanzas,  by  an  old  rhyming  histo- 

rrd  of  the  King,  swore  themselves  to  rian : — 

true  to  his  person,  and  drew  unto  „„.     .     .        . 

them  Bobert  de  HoUand,  who  had  of  A^n8t"him  soon  were  had. 

long  time  been  keeper  of  the  castle,  unto  Pint,  that  he  caused 

whom  all  secret  comers  of  the  same  were  JJ®  King  to  yield  the  Scot 

known.    Then,  upon  a  certain  niff ht,  ST®  ^^^^  •  P®*^i      v,    ^ 

TT  ^       ,   .    '     ♦Iv     r  xu    ^xi     1^  ja  Towns  that  were  from  him  got  j 

the  Kin^,  lying  without  the  castle,  both  And  withail, 

he  and  his  mends  were  brought  by  torch-  The  charter  called  the  Ragman, 

light  through  a  secret  way  under  ground,  h*^  ^^  ri®  ^*^*f 

bSrinning  far  oflf  from  the  said  castle,  t Jj^.  that  thr^ugYhVmeans 

till  they  came    eyen    to  the  Queens  King  Edward  of  Carnarvon 

chamber,  which  they,  by  chance,  found  In  Berkeley  CasUe 

opea:  they^therrfo™,beme.rmc<lwith  f^f^^S^Z^^^; 

naked  swords  in  their  hands,  went  for-  Mother  he  had  lain, 

wards,  leaving  the  King,  also  armed,  Fifth,  and  finally, 

without  the  door  of  the  chamber,  lest  that  With  polling  at  his  pleasure, 

his  mother  should  espy  him.    Thejr  who  Sf  ^e'lilJ^rth'eL^tJSLrr^.^^^^^^ 
entered  in  slew  Sir  Hugh  Turpmton, 

who  resisted  them,  and  gave  John  Ne-  Sir  Simon  Bereford,  John  Devcral, 
Tille  a  deadly  wound.  From  thence  and  several  other  of  Mortimer's  satellites, 
they  went  towards  the  Queen  Mother,  were  elecuted  along  with  him ;  and  a 
whom  they  foimd  with  the  Earl  of  few  days  previously,  the  King  published 
March,  ready  to  retire  to  rest,  and  hav-  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  liad 
ing  taken  the  said  Earl,  they  led  him  taken  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
out  into  the  hall,  the  Queen  following,  own  hands,  and  summoning  a  new  par- 
and  piteously  exclaiming :  *  Sweet  son,  liament  to  meet  at  Westminster. 
fair  son,  have  pity  on  my  gentle  Mor-  Isabella,  although  spared  the  pain  of  a 
timer  !*  for  she  suspected  her  son  was  public  trial,  was  stripped  of  her  extra- 
there,  though  she  saw  him  not.  Then  vagant  dower,  and  with  an  income  of 
were  the  keys  of  the  castle  sent  for,  and  three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  confined 
every  place,  with  all  the  furniture,  in  Castle  Rising,  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
yielded  up  into  the  King's  hands,  but  in  King  paid  her  one  or  more  state  visits 
such  secretwise,  that  none  without  the  annually.  She  was  no  more  allowed  to 
casUe,  except  the  King^s  friends,  under-  assume  any  political  power ;  but  the 
stood  thereof.  King  carefully  guarded  her  name  from 
"  The  next  day,  in  the  morning  very  obloquy,  only  permitted  it  to  be  men- 
early,  they  conveyed  Roger  Mortimer,  tioned  with  the  ffreatest  respect,  and,  in 
and  other  his  friends  taken  with  him,  1344,  honoured  her  with  a  grant  of  the 
with  a  horrible  shout  and  crying  (the  revenues  of  Ponthieu  and  Montrieul, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  then  blind,  beinff  one  formerly  conferred  on  her  by  her  mur- 
of  th#m  that  made  the  shout  for  joy),  to-  dercd  husband,  Edward  the  Second, 
wards  London,  where  he  was  committed  In  1348,  the  French  King  endea- 
to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards,  on  the  voured  to  again  draw  Isabella  into  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November,  condemned  arena  of  diplomacy,  by  naming  her  and 
by  the  Parliament  to  be  drawn  and  the  Queen-Dowager  of  France  the  me- 
honged  as  a  traitor.    Immediately  after  diatriccs  of  a  peace.    But  Edward  im- 
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medifltelj  diseorend  and  tliwarted  tlie 
designs  of  the  craftr  niilip,  and  the 
trace  was  concladed  hj  m  Earls  of 
Doncastcr  and  of  Eo. 

During  her  confinement  in  Castle 
Rising,  which  she  quitted  once,  and,  as 
fiur  as  is  known,  only  once,  to  be  wit- 
ness to  an  important  state  document, 
Isabella  suffered  from  an  occasional  aber- 
ration of  intellect.  The  death  of  Mor- 
timer, and  a  decply-g^ty  conscience, 
brought  on  an  access  of  madness,  so  se- 
yerc,  that,  although  she  recoyered,  she 
was  ever  afterwards  subject  to  piunf^ 
fits  of  insanity. 

She  died  rather  suddenly,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August,  1358,  in  about 
the  sixty-scrcnth  year  of  her  age,  and 
was  interred,  with  becoming  pomp  and 
solemnity,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  in  London,  to  which  she  her- 
self had  been  a  munificent  patroness, 
and  where  the  remains  of  her  beloyed 


Mortimflr  had  been  bnried  twenty-eight 
yean  preyioosly. 

Whether  Edward  the  Third  followed 
the  remains  of  Isabella  to  the  tomb  is  not 
known ;  but,  according  to  the  "  Foedera," 
he  ordered  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
to  pay  nine  pounds  to  the  Sheriffs,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  grayelling 
Aldgate  and  Bishopsgate  Street  against 
the  comin?  of  the  l^dy  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  *'  Mo- 
nasticon,"  that  he  caused  the  great  west 
window  of  the  Grey  Friars  Church  to 
be  glazed,  **  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
his  dearest  mother." 

The  fine  alabaster  tomb  erected  oyer 
the  graye  of  the  "  She-wolf  of  France," 
as  Ifnbella  was  at  the  close  of  her  liJfe 
named  by  the  common  people,  has  long 
since  beeai  leyelled  to  the  dust,  and  even 
the  precise  spot  where  the  remains  of  the 
too-guilty  Queen  repoee,  is  now  un- 
known. 
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aittt  Bf  fiiiiniii  l|i  «!iirii. 
cnAriEEi. 


^  M  Aer — Arijiii  airoHgemtHtt  for  tMr  marriaga — Str  MreMmmt — Jmmtty 
to  Lontbm—Thtiuf  to  YoTk—Xarriagt—^a^^t  deuM^-Sdtmard  elaimt  tlit 
thnmt  ofRwut—Bit  di—tulotu  vith  MiSp  If  ViUoU~-PhiSa>^t  wnmufba— 
Birth  of  EduKH-d  the  Blaei  Frmeo—Ofhtraltd  it/  a  tournmutit—EiuM^  w- 
tumei  IA4  regal  rmit~Be  enommgtt  eomimtrei,  moia^aetaret,  and  totmaimnU — 
J7tt  Prinuii  Jtaiella  torn — War  icilk  Seolbmd — FAU^ipa  aeeoft^iaiHf  Iter  lord 
la  Iht  north — Oiva  birth  to  tht  Prtnatt  Joanna,  and  Frinei  IFiSiam,  and  Wtt' 
Ham  of  Satjleld—£dteard  ooMmenea  mar  tmth  JVanci— To  lupporl  wAiei,  paumt 
Fhilipp<{t  craion  and  jeatb — J¥uk»  Limul  bom  at  Antwerp — Tht  Ermeh  pit- 
lagi  Sotithamplon — Edward  atntmet  tht  amt  Kf  Franoi — Oaiiu  tht  naval  vidorj/ 
of  5fHy< — jphilippa  gimt  Hrlh  to  John  of  Oaunl—£diBard  conduda  an  anaittict 
tcith  fhauo — Setunu  with  PAiltppa  to  Engbmd — Bit  angtr  s»  finding  tht 
Tower  M  a  i^fmetlen  ttatt^-IYoiet  Sdmimd  torn — SitanFi  Uvt  fOr  Vit 
Ctmnttu  of  Saliiiitry. 


Ufe  of  the  ex- 

.  eelleot  Queen,  Plii- 
f  lippa  of  Haiiiaiilt, 
)  presents  «  pleaBU^ 
1  contrwt  to  that  of 
J  ber  predeccMor,  the 
f  detestable  Isabella 
of  France.  Being 
a  gentle,  eonsiderate  Qoeen,  a  lirtaon^ 
lonng  wife,  an  affectioaat«  mother,  and 
■  staunch  suppoiiei  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, she  added  mady  to  the  Inetre  of 
the  leign  of  her  hnsband,  Edward  the 
Third.  Bf  her  peraeTering  efforts,  the 
manafactnre  of  voollen  c&th  was  in- 
troduced and  established  in  Ei^land, 
whilst  much  of  the  good  fbrtnu^  the 


McHtnde  and  reapeetaUlitjr  of  her  lord 
Mid  his  CDort^  muit  be  ftttribated  to  her 
kindlj  offices  or  ennobling  emnple. 

The  Tery  beantifnl  f  hflippa  of  Hai- 
aault  was  the  lecond  of  tJte  four  fair 
daughters  of  WlUiam,  Eacl  of  Hainault; 
Margaret  being  her  elder,  and  Jane  and 
Isabella  her  two  younger  sisters.    Her 


mother,  Jano  de  Valois,   daughter  of 
"■     ■      '  3  Valois,  brother  to  Ptilip  the 
first-eougin  to  Isabella,  C^iocit 


ConsoitofEdward  theSecond.  i 
horn  about  the  year  1310,*and  Bist  beheld 
by  Edward  the  Third,  when  ho  and  hi* 
mother  (00k  refuge  at  the  conrt  of  Hai- 
nault, in  1326.  Then  it  waa  that  the 
young  Prince,  who  was  but  in  hii  flf> 
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tocnth  year,  fell  in  love  with  Philippa, 
who  with  maiilenly  modesty  reciprocated 
his  f^lowin^  passion. 

After  Kdward  liad  passed  a  delightful 
fortnif^ht  with  Philippa  in  the  V.ar\  of 
llain<iult's  palace  at  Valenciennes,  and 
been  betrothed  to  \\vr  with  all  possible 
privacy,  he  accompanied  his  mother  on 
tier  venturous  invasion  of  his  unfortu- 
nate father's  dominions.  The  young 
lovers  separated  with  sorrow,  and  for  a 
period  remained  in  doubtful  uncertainty 
as  to  wh(?ther  the  fortunes  of  war,  the 
exigencies  of  stiite,  or  the  policy  and  ca- 
price of  their  relatic»ns,  would  permit 
them  to  be  united  together  in  holy  ma- 
trimony. 

The  cause  of  Isabella  triumphed ;  but 
as  she  darcnl  not  own  to  the  English 
magnates  that  she  had  betrothed  the 
heir  to  the  throne  without  their  know- 
ledge or  sanction,  and  as  it  was  con- 
trary to  eticjuette  for  the  Prince  to  avow 
that  he  had  disposed  of  his  heart  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  no- 
bles and  the  parliam«.ut,  Isabella  her- 
self undertook  to  arrange  the  marriage 
of  Henry  the  Third.  Accordingly,  im- 
mediately after  the  solemnization  of  his 
coronation,  a  dispensation  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  King  of  England  to 
one,  but  without  specifying  which  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Ilainault, 
was  obtained  from  the  Pope,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  dispatched  to  choose 
the  future  Queen  of  England.  When 
the  bishop  departed  on  the  delicate 
mission,  Edward  privately  informed  him 
of  his  passion  for  the  second  of  the  Earl 
of  Iltiinault's  daughters,  and  therefore 
the  choice  fell  upon  Philippa. 

After  being  betrothed  by  proxy  at 
Valenciennes,  in  October,  1327,  Phi- 
lippa, accompanied  by  the  embassy,  by 
her  uncle  John  of  Ilainault,  and  a  mag- 
nificent suite,  sailed  from  Wissant  to 
Dover,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  De- 
cember reached  London,  where,  being 
met  by  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and 
tlie  city  companies,  she  was  welcomed 
with  great  joy  and  pomp,  and  presented 
by  them  with  a  rich  ser^^ce  of  plate, 
worth  about  three  hundrcjd  pounds. 

From  London  she  was  conducted  with 
groat  feasting  and  rejoicing  to  York, 


where  the  court  wai  then  staying; 
whilst  the  young  English  King  made 
his  first  essay  in  arms  on  the  Scottish 


border  against  the  bold,  energetic  Robert 
llruee,  and  where,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  January,  1328,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  the  Third,  in  the  cathedral,  by 
the  Archbishop.  The  bridal  festival 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  nearly  all 
the  English  prelates  and  barons,  and 
one  hundred  Scotch  nobles,  who  had 
come  thither  to  negociate  a  peace  and 
the  marriage  of  Edward's  sister,  Joannt 
of  the  Tower,  with  the  heir  of  Scotland. 

After  passing  the  spring  at  York,  the 
royal  pair  journeyed  to  the  southward, 
and  passing  through  Lincoln  and  Nor- 
thamptonshire, settled  at  Woodstock 
Palace,  which  from  this  time  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  Philippa.  Im- 
mediately after  her  marriage,  Philippa'i 
uncle  Sir  John,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  other  Hainaulten  woo 
had  accompanied  her  over  sea,  returned 
to  their  native  land,  loaded  with  vala- 
able  presents. 

As  Isabella  had  spent  Philippa'i 
marriage  portion,  and  as  she  henelf 
possessed  the  broad  lands  forming  the 
usual  dower  of  the  queens  of  Expand, 
a  document  was  executed  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  assigning  lands  to  the 
yearly  value  of  fifteen  thousand  ponndi 
to  Philippa  for  her  private  expenses. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Edward 
first  advanced  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  France.  The  three  brotheis 
of  his  mother,  Isabella,  had  died  wiUi- 
out  heirs,  and  as  females  were  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
cluded from  the  French  throne,  he  con- 
tended, that  although  his  mot^er^s  sex 
might  be  a  disqualification  as  fiir  m  she 
herself  was  concerned,  it  could  be  no 
barrier  to  the  succession  of  her  son. 
The  peers  and  barons  of  France,  how- 
ever, thought  differently,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  Philip  the  Sixth,  who,  on 
assuming  the  regal  reins,  summoned 
the  King  of  England  to  do  homage  to 
him  for  Aquitaine.  As  Edward  was 
then  unable  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  France,  he  deemed  it 

{)rudent  to  answer  the  summons,  sod 
eaving    Philippa  at  Woodstock,  em- 
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buked  for  the  continent,  attended  by 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and 
Winchester,  a  nnmerons  retinne  of  no- 
bles and  knights,  and  about  one  thon- 
sand  horsemen,  and,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1329,  reached  Amiens,  the  city 
anointed  for  the  ceremony  ;  where 
Fbilip  had  summoned  most  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  to  witness  the  ho- 
mage, and  where,  after  a  gorgeous  fes- 
tiTity,  which  lasted  fifteen  days,  Edward, 
with  his  crown  on  his  head  and  his 
sword  by  his  side,  did  homage  in  ^ne- 
ral  tenuis,  omitting  the  liege  promise  of 
faith  and  loyalty;  which  so  offended  the 
pride  of  the  >  rench  monarch,  that  Ed- 
ward, suspecting  treachery,  suddenly 
returned  with  his  retinue  to  England, 
and  henceforth  the  conquest  of  France 
became  his  darling  project. 

Early  in  the  foUowin^  year,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  Philippa's  corona- 
tion. There  is  a  summons  in  the  '*  Foe- 
dera,"  ordering  it  to  take  place  on  the 
Sunday  after  tne  feast  of  Eloster,  in  the 
abbey  at  Westminster,  on  which  day  it 
was  solemnized,  but  with  little  splendour, 
as  the  royal  coffers  had  been  emptied  by 
the  rapacity  of  Isabella  and  her  mi- 
nion Mortimer.  The  only  other  docu- 
ment handed  down  to  us  relating  to 
this  coronation,  is  the  claim  made  by 
BobCTt  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  he- 
reditary chamberlain,  to  the  bed  in  which 
the  Queen  had  slept,  the  shoes  she  had 
worn,  and  the  three  silyer  basons  in 
which  she  had  washed  her  head  and 
hands.  The  claim  was  allowed,  but  the 
King  retained  the  bed,  and  paid  the 
chamberlain  one  hundred  marks  as  a 
compensation  for  it 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1330,  and 
at  the  palace  of  Woodstock,  Philippa 
gaye  birth  to  that  renowned  wamor, 
lidward  the  Black  Prince,  whose  size 
and  beauty  excited  the  astonishment  of 
all  who  saw  him,  and  who,  as  a  baby 
prince,  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
be  nourished  at  the  bosom  of  his  own 
mother.  The  birth  of  an  heir  so  pleased 
the  King,  that  to  Catherine  de  Monta- 
cute,  who  brought  him  the  first  tidings 
thereof,  he  gaye  five  hundred  marks,  a 
mm  equal  to  fiye  thousand  pounds  pro- 
mt money;  and  in  September  he  cele- 


brated the  pleasing  eyent  by  a  grand 
tournament,  held  in  Gheapside,  London, 
which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  nobles 
of  the  land  and  several  foreigners.  At 
this  tournament  the  stone  pavement 
was  covered  with  sand,  to  prevent  the 
horses  from  slipping.  Philippa  and 
many  noble  ladies,  richly  attired,  and 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
were  present,  and  that  they  miffht  be- 
hold the  play  of  lances  with  comfort  and 
case,  a  temporary  wood  scaffold  like 
a  tower  was  erected  across  the  street  for 
their  accommodation.  But  the  sham 
fight  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the 
tower  broke  down,  and  the  Queen  and 
all  the  ladies  were  precipitated  with 
great  shame  and  fear  on  to  the  knights 
Beneath,  many  of  whom  were  grievously 
hurt.  Although  neither  the  Queen  nor 
the  other  ladies  were  injured,  the  acci- 
dent so  incensed  the  young  King  against 
the  builders  who  had  constructed  the 
tower,  that  he  vowed  to  put  them  to 
death ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  the  gentle  PhiUppa,  who,  on 
recovering  from  the  terror  of  her  fall, 
fell  on  her  knees  before  her  royal  lord, 
and  implored  for  their  lives,  that  they 
were  pardoned. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Edward, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  worth- 
less mother  and  her  paramour,  deposed 
Isabella  from  the  regency,  hanged  Mor- 
timer, and  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands.  His  first  measures, 
after  throwing  off  the  fetters  of  tiie  re- 

5cncy,  were  dictated  by  a  wise  policy, 
'he  abuses  that  had  crept  into  tne  go- 
vernment were  checked  or  abolished, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  espccidly 
that  of  woollen  cloth,  were  encouraged. 
Tournaments  were  frequently  held,  and 
the  spirit  of  chivalry — a  compound  of 
love,  generosity,  and  war — ^wtiich  now 
perva^d  all  classes,  was  greatly  encou- 
raged, as  it  served  to  soften  the  ferocity 
of  the  age,  and  excited  seni  iments  of  pa- 
triotism, and  a  romantic  love  of  war  and 
victory  ;  indeed,  the  achievements  of 
English  arms  in  this  reign  are  greatly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  romance 
infased  into  the  nation  by  the  romantic 
King,  Edward  the  Third. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1332,  Phi- 
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lipM  MTe  birth  to  her  eldett  daaghter,  | 
lAabelLi,  at  Woodstock  palace ;  ud,  as  « 
waa  then  the  custom,  f  he,  at  her  **  i^  i 
ruinfr,"  r«ceire«l  the  congratnlatioiia  of  ■ 
the  court  whiUt  ztclining  upon  hpr  sa-  | 
pcrb  ttate  W-d.  i 

In  the  spring  of  1333.  Edward  com-  I 
menced  a  fierci;  war  azainst  Scotland.  | 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  war  are ; 
brieflv  thc«e.  I^jbcrt  Bruce,  after  firee-  [ 
ifi^  his  country  from  the  power  of  the  . 
English,  dit;d  in  1329,  and  left  hU  ion 
Dafid,  then  but  seven  years  old,  and  < 
vhu,  in  the-  prrvious  year,  had  been  be-  i 
trothed  to  Edward's' infant  sister,  Jo- 
anna, under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Earl  of  Murav.  Formerly  many  of  the 
barons  of  eacd  country  had,  at  the  same 
time,  possessed  lands  in  the  other. 
These  inwU  the  rcspectiye  soyereigiu 
had  seized  during  the  war,  and  at  the 
peac<:,  instead  of  restoring  them  to  their 
rightful  owners,  both  Kings  passed  oyer 
the  great  body  of  claimants  in  silence. 
This  injustice  so  irritated  the  English 
nobles  who  had  possessed  lands  in  Scot- 
land, that  ioiuing  with  Edward  Baliol, 
the  son  and  heir  of  that  Baliol  who  was 
forced  by  Edward  the  First  to  resign 
his  crown,  they  flew  to  arms,  and 
that  too,  with  such  vigour  and  success, 
that  after  a  campaign  of  about  two 
months,  Baliol  was  crowned  King  of 
Scotland,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep- 
temlKir,  1332.  Elated  by  his  success, 
Baliol  made  flattering  overtures  to  Ed- 
ward, offcrinj^  himself  to  wed  the  Prin- 
C4!HH  Joint na,  if  her  marriage  with  David 
Bruce  did  not  proceed,  and  if  otherwise, 
to  provide  for  lier  by  a  payment  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Fidward's  position 
WiUi  a  delicaUj  one,  he  therefore  resolved 
to  piimuo  a  iieutrsil  policy ;  but  even  this 
h»  could  not  maintain  &r  long,  as  Ba- 
liol, fiUling  as  rapidly  as  ho  Imd  risen, 
wan  comiMillcd,  in  December,  to  seek 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  was  rc- 
ciiived  with  a  friendly  welcome  by  Ed- 
ward, which  BO  irritated  the  Scots,  that 
they  broke  thn  treaty  of  peace,  and  made 
(liMtriictivu  inroadn  upon  the  borders. 
The  real  wishes  of  Edward  were  now 
grutifliMl,  tlio  parliament  sanctioned  his 
riiunwing  the  Hootch  war,  and  without 
dfllay,  lio  oiKUiod  the  campaign  by  the 


um  of  Berwick.  FhiQimitt  moamsgk- 
Bied  lier  zoyal  lord  in  his  eipeditwD 
into  the  noith,  and  whilst  the  siege  of 
Berwick  was  goin^  on,  tilie  intz<nid 
Scotch  Begent,  Do^dns,  endeavoona  to 
divert  the  attention  of  £dw&rdhy  fieroelj 
besie^inff  finmboronffh  castle  in  Nor- 
thumberland, where  she  Tended;  batthe 
English  King,  relying  on  the  coinage  of 
his  Queen,  and  the  strength  of  her  cii- 
tle  home,  would  not  relinqnish  his  pur- 
pose, and  after  defeating  the  SooCi  ii 
the  sangninazT  battle  of  Halidoa  HiDi 
entered  Berwick  in  tiiomph  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July. 

In  1333',  Fhilijma  presented  hff 
royal  lord  with  a  oanghter,  christnad 
Joanna.  The  birth  of  this  Prineea 
took  place  at  the  Tower,  and  in  ^  iU- 
lowing  year,  Prince  William  entoed 
the  world  at  Windsor,  died  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  wai  baxuSd  ii 
Westminster  Abbey. 

It  was  in  1334  that  Philippn's  &thcr 
made  King  Edward  a  present  of  a 
richly  jewdlcd  gulden  hdmet,  and  it 
the  same  time  urged  him  to  cease  bif 
efforts  against  the  poor  but  patrictie 
Scots,  and  lead  his  anny  againbt  the 
more  wealthy  kingdom  of  France. 

In  1336,  whilst  attending  Edward  ia 
his  fourth  campaign  against  the  Scots 
Philippa  gave  oirth  to  her  third  eon, 
christened  WilUam  of  Hatfield,  at  a 
small  village  in  Yorkshire.  This  in&at 
died  when  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and 
was  buried  with  royal  pomp  in  York 
cathedraL 

Having  now,  as  he  bolieyed,  sniBd- 
ently  reduced  Scotland,  Edward  kagiwd 
with  the  Emperor  of  Getmanj,  tiie 
Earl  of  Hainanlt,  and  other  contUMOtd 
princes  and  nobles,  and  in  1338,  eo*- 
mcnced  war  in  fsyour  of  his  daui  to 
the  French  crown.  Malriiig  Fluufan 
the  field  of  hostilities,  he  aaiMd  fixr  Ant- 
werp with  Philippa  and  their  joouv 
daughter,  leaying  Prince  John  and  us 
Princess  Isabella  behind,  in  the  Tower. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thon- 
sand  mostly  foreign  meroenanes,  Ed- 
word  encamped  near  Capelle,  whibfc  the 
French  King  advanoea  towards  hisi 
with  nearly  one  hundred  thonnnd 
French    troops.     Bat    these  mi^ity 
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■rniiei,  after  gaiiiiff  at  each  other  tat  a 

Uoir;  kdwara  marohing  his  meroena- 
riei  baok  into  FlanderB,  and  there  dis- 
ip«<iwig  them.  At  the  commeneement 
of  this  war,  Edward,  hesides  expending 
all  hia  wealth  and  revenues,  had  pawned 
tiie  Queen's  crown  and  jewek,  and  con- 
tracted debts  to  the  enormons  amount 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But 
itin  iho  means  were  inadequate  for  the 
eanying  on  his  unjust  designs  against 
Franoe.  In  &ct,  throughout  this  reim 
the  people  lored  to  he  at  war,  hut  ob- 
jeetel  to  pay  its  expenses ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  wealtn  that  the  in£mt  ma- 
miihcture  of  doth  was  already  drawing 
into  the  country,  the  monarch  was  al- 
ways in  poTcrty,  and  the  crown  jewels 
Taz«ly  out  of  pawn. 

As  Yioar-General  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  Edward  during  this  campaign 
kept  lus^  court  at  Antwerp,  where  Pm- 
Iippa  resided  in  right  royal  state,  and  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  iMovember,  ^ve 
birth  to  her  tall,  athletic  son.  Prince 
lioneL 

The  French  hailed  the  proclamation 
of  war  with  as  much  joy  as  the  EnrHsh, 
and,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
unexpectedly  landed  about  nine  o'clock 
one  Sunday  morning^  at  Southampton, 
pillued  the  town,  ulled  many  of  the 
inhi£itant8,  and  taking  the  Eingf^s  large 
ship,  the  Christopher,  returned  to  the 
coast  of  France  with  a  rich  booty;  a 
snecen  which  so  exasperated  Edward, 
that  he  Towed  to  be  revenged  upon 
France,  let  it  cost  what  it  might.  The 
Pone  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  wrath 
ana  prevent  the  efiusion  of  blood ;  but  to 
no  purpose.  At  the  solicitation  of  that 
popular  Flemish  leader,  Jacob  Yon  At- 
tayelde,  he  publicly  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  quartered  with  his  own 
arms  the  French  lilies,  and  added  the 
motto,  DiETT  ET  MON  DBoiT — God  and 
my  ri^ht ;  declaring  thereby,  that  ho 
put  his  whole  confidence  in  God,  and 
the  justness  of  his  cause.  To  raise  mo- 
ney for  the  expenses  of  another  cam- 
paign, he  embarked  for  England  on  the 
twenty-first  of  February^  leaving  Phi- 
lippe and  her  infant  Pnnce,  Lionel,  as 
hostages  for  his  speedy  return,  under 


the  ohaige  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
From  the  parliament  he  obtained  the 
unprecedented  supply  of  the  ninth 
fleece,  the  mnth  lainb,  and  the  ninth 
sheaf;  when  having  made  other  needM 
preparations,  he  summoned  his  men-at- 
arms,  and  the  fleet  being  ready,  set  sail 
the  day  before  the  eve  of  St  John,  ac- 
companied by  the  Princess  Isabella,  and 
many  English  noble  ladies  who  desired 
to  visit  their  long  absent  Queen. 

The  royal  fleet  directed  its  course  to- 
wards Sluys ;  but  on  the  twenty-third  of 
June,  the  day  after  they  had  sailed  out 
of  the  port  of  Orwell,  they  descried  a 
forest  of  masts,  which  proved  to  be  a 
fleet  of  flve  hundred  flue  ships,  fisistened 
to  each  other  with  heavy  iron  chains, 
manned  with  the  flower  of  the  French 
navy,  and  provided  at  their  mast  head 
with  turrets  filled  with  stones,  to  hurl  at 
their  enemies.  Having  placed  the  ladies 
in  a  strong,  well-guaroed  ship,  Edward 
drew  up  his  vessels  in  battle  array, 
tacked  about  to  avoid  having  the  wind 
and  sun  in  his  face,  and  presently  after- 
wards bore  down  upon  the  French  with 
irresistible  impetuosity.  The  action  was 
horrible  and  murderous,  and  lasted  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night, 
when,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
French  ships  were  all  sunk  or  taken. 
Two  of  the  French  admirals,  and  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  of  their  men, 
were  either  slam  or  drowned.  Edward, 
who  was  himself  slightly  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  lost  but  two  ships  and  four  thou- 
sand men.  History  scarcely  afi'ords  an 
instance  of  so  saneuine,  so  complete  a 
naval  victory.  And  as  the  French  mi- 
nisters darcid  not  acquaint  Philip  with 
it,  his  buffoon  hinted  it  to  him  by 
entering    his  presence  in    a    seeming 

Eission,  and  exclaiming,  "Cowardly 
nglish  !  dastardly  English  !  faint- 
hearted English  !  for  they  durst  not 
leap  out  of  their  ships  into  the  sea  like 
our  brave  French  and  Normans  have 
done  at  Sluys." 

After  cruising  about  for  a  few  days  in 
search  of  the  escaped  vessels,  Edward, 
who  throughout  the  action  had  displayed 
extraordinary  prowess  and  valour,  en- 
tered the  Sluys  in  triumph,  landed  on 
the  following  day,  and  alter  returning 
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thnnkR  to  the  AlmijcbtT  at  the  ehiunch 
of  Ardenhiip^h,  hastened  to  Ghent,  and 
embr.K>cd  his  (jutHsn,  who,  whilst  he  was 
winninn^  the  victory  of  Slurs,  had  g:ircn 
birth  to  John  of  (iaunt,  afterwards  the 
ri'Downod  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

As  Pliilippa  had  been  placed  in  some 
poril  bv  an  attack  made  by  the  French 
kin^  during  the  abs<'nceof'her  lord,  and 
as  the  war  tlireutcntHl  to  be  sharp  and 
protracted,  E<lward  deemed  itprudent  to 
send  to  Ijondon  the  Princesses  Isabella 
and  Joanna,  both  of  whom  reached  Eng- 
land in  safety  on  the  fifth  of  August, 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Tower. 

Afti-r  in  vain  challenp^ing  Philip  to 
decide  their  ([uam4  by  single  combat, 
Edward  tiereelv  besiejjed  Tournay.  The 
giirrison  bravily  sustained  the  assault, 
but  provi>ions  *bi*came  scarce,  and  al- 
thou<?h  everv  nei-dless  mouth  was  turned 
out  of  the  city,  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
weeks  the  horrors  of  famine  were  so  se- 
verely flit,  that  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pect(!*d  tliat  the  place  must  fall,  if  not  im- 
mediately n.lieved  by  a  battle.  At  this 
crisis,  Philippa's  mother,  Jane  deValois, 
hastened  from  the  convent  in  which  she 
had  retired  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  Earl  of  Ilainault,  and  by  ear- 
nest entreaties  induced  Edward  to  con- 
sent to  a  short  truce.  The  English 
Kinp:  retired  from  tlie  walls  of  Tournay 
in  gloomy  discontent.  lie  had  ex- 
haiLsted  all  his  money,  pawned  or  sold 
all  his  own  and  his  consort's  jewels  and 
valuables,  and  to  quiet  the  clamours  of 
his  creditors,  borrowed  largely  of  usurers 
at  exorbitant  interest.  Ly  urgent  mes- 
sages he  demanded  money  from  Eng- 
land, but  as  his  ministers  could  not  col- 
lect enough  to  satisfy  his  wants,  he  left 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  other  nobles  as 
security  with  his  creditors,  and  embark- 
ing in  stormy  weather  from  a  port  in 
Zealand,  returned  with  Philippa  and 
her  two  infant  Princes  to  England,  stole 
unperccived  up  the  Thames,  and  about 
midnight,  on  the  second  of  December, 
1340,  with  lighted  torches  landed  and 
entered  the  Tower,  where  none  knew  of 
his  coming.  To  his  surprise,  Edward 
found  the  royal  fortress  in  a  defenceless 
and  almost  deserted  state.  The  consta- 
ble, Nicohis  do  B^chc,  had  gone  on  a 


Tisit  to  his  lady  lore,  and  in  his  absence, 
the  men-at-arms,  the  archers,  and  othen, 
had  followed  his  excellent  example,  and 
left  the  royal  children  with  omrtbrce 
attendants.     "  When  Edward  asied  to 
Sir  Nicolas,"  saith  Walsingham,  *^tbe 
sub-constable  fell  on  his  knees,  and  an- 
swered, ^  Sire,  he  is  out  of  town.'   it 
which  the  King  was  very  angry,  so  he 
commanded  the  servants  at  once  to  open 
the  doors  throughout,  that  he  mi|j;ht  ace 
all   the  things  that  were  within  the 
Tower."      Fortunately  for  Sir  Nicolas 
and  his  neglectful  subordinates,  the  eci- 
tle  Philippa  interceded  in  their  benalf 
so  cfifectually,  that  although  the  Kin; 
had  Yowcd  to  make  an  example  of  than, 
they  were  all  pardoned. 

In  January,  1341,  the  Queen  took  up 
her  residence  at  Lungley,  where  in  tne 
following  June  she  gave  oirth  to  Prince 
Edmund,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  of  York. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Edwud, 
whilst    on  an    excursion   against  the 
Scots,  became  enamoured  of  the  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  Countess  of  Salisbmy. 
The  fair  Countess,  whose  husband,  having 
been  captured  bjr  the  French,  was  at  the 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  gloomy  towers  of 
the  Chatclet,  resided  m  Wark  Castle, 
and  as  her  garrison  had  made  a  neeees- 
ful  attack  on  some  of  King  Daiid'a  in- 
vading troops,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged 
by  takmg  the  castle.  The  garrison,  bov- 
ever,  bravely  defended  themselvei,  till 
King  Edward — then  at  Berwick-^iis- 
tened  to  their  relief,  and  compelled  tbe 
Scots  to  raise  the  siege.    Inunediately 
the  Scots  had  retired,  the  Connteas,  t^ 
parelled  in  costly  attire,  welcosned  Kin^ 
Edward  within  the  castle  walls,  tlunkea 
him  for  the  effectual  aid  he  bad  af- 
forded her,  and  entertained  lum  and  his 
attendant  nobles  at  a  BumptDonshaiuset. 
But  the  King  ate  but  little,  and  taking 
the  first  opportunity,  drew  the  Coantesi 
aside,  and  told  her  that  lus  heart  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  her  beaotyand 
grace,  thi2t  his  happiness    solely  de- 
pcndcd  on  her  reciprocating  his  passioiL 

The  Countess  being  a  yirtnons  and 
sensible  lady,  answered,  "  My  loxi,  1 
cannot  believe  you  in  earnest  in  what 
you  say,  nor  con  I  think  of  doing  such 
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HI  stQ  thing ;  irhiali  indsedwouU  grtat]  j 
tuniih  Tour  glory,  and  heap  inbmT  on 
the  bsad  of  mjaeU  and  mj  hniband." 
Aitoniihed  uld  chBj;rinBd  at  thii  re- 
Idl^  Edward,  after  paisilig  a  gloomy 


dij  and  a  ratleu  night,  quitted  tba 
cnitle  at  the  break  of  the  foUowiDg  mom, 
and,  at  parting',  told  ths  Connteas  tliat 
ho  tmstrd,  when  tfacj  again  net,  ilia 
itonld  grant  hia  gnit. 
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,0   farther   hia   pro- 


BOQ,  Edward  ordiired 

•drcdallptnonaofdiEtinctioiiwhowerc 
pnaant  at  these  mock  Sghts  with  maikcd 
Bonour,  coartcsy,  and  magnificence. 
Finding  theae  entcrtainmema  answer 
beyond  his  expectation!,  he,  to  add  to 
their  (olemnit]',  and  to  Ireo  himself  from 
the  nenmonica  to  which  the  diffenmce 
of  Tank  and  coodition  would  liaie 
oUged  him,  projected  the  renTul  of 
£ng  Arthar'i  Bound  Tabh;.  Upon 
New  Year's  Day,  1344,  he  pnblished 
loyal  lettcn  of  protection,  for  the  safe 
coming  and  returning  of  such  forcigii 
knights  as  had  a  mind  to  venture  their 
reputation  at  the  jousts  and  (ouraamcnls 
about  to  be  held.  The  place  of  Bolem- 
nity  was  Windsor:  it  Woa  begun  by  a 
fcait,  and  a  round  table  waa  erected  in 
Iho  castle  of  two  hundred  feet  diameter, 
■t  which  the  knights  were  entertained 


Philippe.,  and  three  hundred  high-bom 
ladies,  all  dressed  in  splendid  robca  of 
■imiliir  form  and  colour. 

On  the  leolh  of  October,  1344,  the 
Queen  gave  birth  to  the  Trincesa  Mary, 
afterwards  married  to  John  do  Montfort, 
llukc  of  Brillany.  The  accouchement 
look  place  at  Wallham,  near  Winehea- 
tci,  and  Philippa's  uprising  waa  cele- 
brated with  more  than  ordinary  magni- 
iicenec.  Doth  Edward  andPhilippaspent 
all  the  time  they  could  dcTote  to  do- 
mestic enjoyments,  in  the  compnnv  of 
their  bcloTcd  offsprings,  who  resided  al- 
ternately at  the  Tower,  Woodstock, 
Langly,  Eltham,  or  other  of  the  royal 
Tcaiifencce,  under  the  core  of  able  gnnr- 


BUpplicd  with  all 


In  13*5,  it  became  CTident  that  peace 
with  Franco  could  not  longer  endure. 
Edward,  therefore,  to  commenco  the 
campaign,  obtained  from  bis  pailiamcnt 
grouts  nf  wool— money  being  scarce — 
whik<t  I'bilippu  established  the  ao-htng- 
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continued  int/>lcTab1e  monopoly  of  nit, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  This  mode 
of  raifling  money  induced  Edward  to 
declare  that  hia  aaverBary  reined  bj  taHe 
law,  and,  in  retaliation,  the  French  King 
nick-namfd  Edward  thcWool  Merchant. 

Having  8ont  an  army  under  the  brave 
Karl  of  iJi-rby  to  (iuicnnc,  in  June,  1345, 
and  endeavoured,  tliough  without  suc- 
cess, to  again  make  Flanders  the  scat  of 
war,  IMward  resolved  to  proceed  in  per- 
son, with  a  powerful  force,  to  Franco. 
Accordingly,  he  named  Philippa  and 
their  son,  Lionel,  then  seven  years  old, 
regents  during  his  absence,  with  the 
Earl  of  Kent  as  their  adviser  and  as- 
sistant in  public  matters,  and  accom- 
panied bv  the  heroic  l*rinco  Edward, 
tlirn  in  liis  sixteenth  year,  who  was 
burning  to  win  his  spurs  in  France, 
sailed  with  a  powerful  nott  from  South- 
ampton, in  July  1346.  On  reaching 
Franco  in  safi'ty,  the  English  monarch 
and  his  son,  Edward,  the  renowned 
lUack  Trinco,  after  a  scries  of  successes, 
obtained  the  groat  and  memorable  vic- 
toiT  over  Philip,  known  as  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August. 
In  this,  one  of  the  most  glorious  tri- 
umphs ever  achieved  by  English  arms, 
John,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  Jumes,  King 
of  Majorca,  Ralph,  Duke  of  Lorraine 
(Sovereign  Ihinccs),  a  number  of 
French  nobles,  together  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men  of  inferior  rank,  were  slain, 
whilst  the  loss  of  the  English  was  quite 
insignificant.  The  crest  of  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia — three  ostrich  feathers,  with 
the  motto,  "icA  J)ien"  (I  serve) — ^was, 
in  memory  of  this  victory,  adopted  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  has  ever  since 
been  borne  by  his  successors. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
and  whilst  Edward  was  making  exten- 
sive preparations  for  the  siege,  or  rather 
blockade,  of  Calais,  David  of  Scotland, 
instigated  by  the  French  King,  sud- 
denly crossea  the  border  with  hostile 
forces,  and  ravaged  the  northern  coun- 
ties with  considerable  success.  Queen 
Philippa,  who,  since  the  departure  of 
her  royal  lord,  had  resided  at  Windsor, 
where,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  she 
gavo^  birth  to  the  Pnncess  Margaret,  on 
hearing  of  this  invasion,  went  to  New- 


oasUe-npon-Tyne,  and  hastily  aanmUed 
an  anny  of  about  twelve  thouBEmd  men, 
ftom  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Scotch  King,  on  7<HimiTig  that  the  fii- 
glish  had  assscmbled  in  arms,  sent  a  mm- 
sengcr,  informing  the  Queen  that,  if  ks 
army  came  outside  the  town,  he  voild 
give  them  battle.  Philippa  accepted 
this  challenge,  marshalled  her  troops  aa 
an  enunence  near  Nevil's  Gross,  and,  ii 
a  spirited  address,  urged  them,  in  titf 
name  of  God  and  their  King,  to  fight 
valiantly ;  and  reeonunendinff  tiiem  (b 
the  protection  of  heayen  andSt  Geoigei 
retired  to  the  town  whilst  the battlBVii 
being  fought. 

The  action  took  place  on  the  wrtt- 
tecnth  of  October.    The  English  foogfat 
bravely,  and  after  a  sanguine  contest,  h 
which  fifteen  thousand  Scots  were  diiii 
^ned  a  decisiye  yictory.    The  Scoti^ 
King,  with  two  arrows  nanging  in  hii 
body,  and  whilst  fighting  with  deipcn- 
tion,  was  made  prisoner  by  John  Cope- 
land,  a  Northumorian  '^yarlet,"  who  in- 
stantly rode  off  with  his  roysl  prixe,  M 
to  the  Castle  of  Ogle,  and  thence  to  thift 
of  Bamborough.     On  learning  that  ths 
royal  prisoner  had  been  hastily  oonysjed 
she  luiew  not  whither,   Philippa  de- 
manded him  to  be  given  up  to  hear ;  but 
the  proud  Copeland  answered,  that  ooh 
to  his  liege  ford.  King  Edward,  wools 
he  surrender  the  prisoner.    This  n^ 
greatly  annoyed  the  Queen,  but  itbeutf 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  « 
feudality,  she  wrote  to  her  royal  lord  it 
Calais,  and  ho  sent  for  Copeland,  eoidi- 
ally  welcomed  him,  ordered  him  to  de* 
liver  the  King  of  Scots  to  Philippa,  n4 
as  a  remuneiation  for  his  ngnalserneei^ 
made  him  a  knight  banneret,  inthanii- 
come  of  five  hundred  pounds  >;J>tf' 
After  tarrying  two  days  at  Calsii,  (W- 
landretumecfto  England,  and,  attesded 
by  his  friends  and  neighbours,  cairisd 
the  King  of  Scotland  to  York,  where  be 
present^  him,  in  the  King's  name,  to 
rhilipna,  who  displayed  a  nighly-eoai- 
mendaole  miu;nanimity  on  the  oocaiioai 
and  assured  (>9peland  that,  although  be 
had  refused  to  obey  her  delegated  autho- 
rity, he  deserved  praise  for  his  sieet 
valour  in  the  battle-field,  whilathisoaf- 
ing  BO  cheerfully  complied  with  the  b" 
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fmieti(m  of  her  Topl  lord,  had  sadBfled 
her,  a2id  insured  n>r  him  her  good  will. 
The  Scotch  King  ma  couTeyed  with 
•n  joy  and  speed  to  London,  and,  on  the 
sixth  of  January,  1347,  mounted  on 
a  tall  Uack  war-hone,  conducted  in 
trinmph  from  Westminster  through  the 
rtraets  of  the  metropolis,  which  were 
timmged  with  spectators,  to  the  Tower, 
■ad  lodged  in  the  state  prison  in  that 


Meanwhile,  the  Queen  proceeded  to 
Oateis,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  high- 
born ladies  of  £ngland,  who  were  all 
■udous  to  enjoy  a  temporary  reunion 
with  their  husbands  and  kindred,  occu- 
pied at  the  Uockade  of  that  important 
dtj.  The  fiur  voyagers  reached  Calais, 
in  safety,  on  the  twcntv-ninth  of  Octo- 
ber^ J  34d,  and  Edward  welcomed  their 
■mval  by  a  grand  court  and  a  sumptu- 
ous feast,  presided  over  by  himself  and 
^  Tictorious  consort 

The  blockade  of  Calais  continued  till 
the  third  of  August,  1347,  when  the 
bnre  garrison,  overcome  by  famine  and 
dfl^Nur,  surrendered  at  disca-etion.  The 
GoTemor  sent  a  messenger  soliciting 
easier  tenns,  and  after  much  entreaty, 
BdwBid  ordered  Sir  Walter  Mauny  to 
go  and  say,  that  all  should  be  pardoned 
itTe  six  of  the  principal  burghers,  who 
must  surrender  their  fives  as  a  sacxifice 
to  his  vengeance. 

This  answer  struck  the  dejected  inha- 
bitants with  consternation.  They  met 
the  weeping  Governor  in  the  market- 
place to  consult,  when,  after  a  brief 
panse,  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  citizens,  dialled  the 
eommon  gloom  bv  naming  himself  first 
ot  tiie  six  to  die  lor  the  ^hoof  of  their 
starving  fcUow-townsmen.  His  exam- 
ple was  immediate2y  imitated  by  five 
others,  and  the  procession  walked  from 
the  gate  to  the  English  camp  with  the 
greatest  sorrow  and  lamentation.  It 
was  headed  by  the  Governor,  mounted 
on  a  small  horse,  on  account  of  his 
wounds ;  then  followed  fifteen  knights 
bare-headed,  with  their  swords  pointed 
to  the  ground,  and  next  came  the  six 
dtizens  walking  with  their  heads  and 
feet  bare,  clad  only  in  their  shirts,  and 
with  halters  round  their  necks. 


When  presented  to  Edward  by  Sir 
Walter  Mauny,  the  six  citizens  fell  on 
their  knees,  handed  him  the  keys  of  the 
town  and  the  castle,  declared  they  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  his  absolute  will 
and  pleasure  to  save  their  fellow-citizens 
from  starvation  and  misery,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  implored  his  mercy. 

The  English  nobles  present  wept  over 
their  misfortunes,  but  Edward  received 
them  with  an  air  of  severity,  and,  re- 
jecting the  intercession  of  his  barons, 
ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck  off. 

Being  determined,  if  possible,  to  save 
them,  Sir  Walter  Mauny  stepped  for- 
ward and  said : — 

"  I  beseech  you,  sire,  cool  your  wrath ; 
for  if  you  put  to  death  these  six  good 
citizens,  the  act  will  tarnish  your  fair 
fame,  and  the  world  will  brand  you  as  a 
cruel  despot." 

The  king  gave  a  wink  to  his  attend- 
ants, and  answered : — 

''Let  the  world  think  as  it  will, 
I  am  resolved  that  these  men  shall 
suffer  for  the  evil  done  me  by  the  stub- 
bom  inhabitants  of  Cdois."  Then 
addressing  his  marshal,  he  concluded : — 
''  Send  for  the  executioner,  and  see  that 
he  instantly  decapitates  them." 

On  hearing  this,  Philippa  fell  on  ber 
knees  before  her  royal  lord,  and  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  bathed  in  tears, 
exclaimed : — 

"  Ah,  gentle  sir !  since  I  have  voyaged 
over  the  perilous  waters  to  see  you,  I 
have  never  asked  you  one  favour ;  now 
I  earnestly  implore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Son  of  the  blessed  Mary,  and  for  your 
love  to  me,  that  you  will  spare  the  lives 
of  these  six  good  men !" 

Edward  looked  at  her  for  a  few  se- 
conds in  silence,  and  then  said : — 

"  Dearest  Philippa,  I  would  you  had 
been  anywhere  else  than  here,  fur  I  can- 
not refuse  your  en  treaty.  I  give  them 
you,  do  as  you  will  with  them." 

The  gentle  Queen  then  conducted  the 

Erisoncrs  to  her  chamber,  took  the 
alters  from  their  necks,  clothed  them 
in  becoming  apparel,  served  them  with 
a  plentiful  repast,  made  to  each  a  pre- 
sent of  six  nobles,  and  had  them  safely 
escorted  out  of  the  camp.  On  their 
departure,  St.  Pierre  exclaimed : — 

It  ^ 
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"Ah,  my  countrr,  it  is  now  that  I 
tn'mbl'^  fur  you!  'Edward  only  wins 
our  cities,  but  Philippa  conquers  onr 
hearts  1" 

Immcdiat'ly  tlic  mstlc  was  pFrpared 
for  their  n  crption,  tlic  Kinp^  and  Queen 
entcrtnl  the  tower  in  prand  procession, 
and  tf>ok  up  thi.ir  alK>dc  there,  where 
they  Rtaycnl  till  all  the  natives  who 
r«.fiised  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King  of 
Kn^lind  wire  exp<lh'd,  and  the  town 
r('pi'<ipk>d  Avith  a  colony  of  Englishmen. 
Or  the  Calaisans  who  transferred  their 
allegianeo  to  lulwanl,  one  of  the  first 
was  the  gnicniiis  hurijlior  Eustace  dc  St. 
Picrrr.  Tin,'  Kin;^  gave  him  most  of 
his  fornuT  propcTty  and  additional  lands ; 
and  he,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  main- 
tun,  by  his  inlluencc,  peace  amon^ 
the  native  inhabitants — ji  trust  which 
he  wt'U  and  faithfully  performed.  Hcing 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  Calais 
as  a  mart  for  English  merchandize, 
Edward  made  it  a  stiple  town,  and  from 
time  to  time  appointed  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  England  to  be  mayor 
of  the  staple  there.  It  rapidly  rose  to  a 
place  of  considerable  opulence,  and  so 
continued  during  the  two  hundred  and 
ten  years  that  it  was  held  by  England. 

Having  signed  a  truce  with  Erance, 
which,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the 
Pope,  was  afterwards  prolonged  for  six 
years,  Edward,  accompanied  by  Queen 
Philippa,  the  Black  IVince,  ani  a  host 
of  nobles  and  their  ladies,  embarked  for 
England.  Whilst  at  sea  a  terrible  tem- 
pest burst  forth,  and  wrecked  several  of 
the  ships.  However,  after  encountering 
much  danger,  the  fleet  entered  port  on 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  1347,  and 
the  sovereigns  and  their  attendants 
landed  in  safety,  and  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don. Shortly  afterwards — the  precise 
date  is  not  known — Edward  established 
the  renowned  Order  of  the  Garter.  The 
origin  of  this  order  is  veiled  in  obscurity ; 
doubtless  it  was  established  partly  to 
commemorate  the  victories  in  France, 
and  parthr  to  spur  the  nobles  and  knights 
to  acts  of  personal  courage  and  chivalry, 
}iut,  although  the  reasons  assigned  for 
its  motto,  lioNi  80IT  aui  mal  t  pense, 
£vil  to  him  who  evil  thinks,  are  all 
>'aguo   and  nnsatisfaotory,   the    order. 


limited  as  it  i§  to  twenty-fire  penooi 

besides  the  sorereign  of  England,  hai  to 

the  present  time  outvied  all  other  simibr 

institutions  in  the  world,  it  being  deeincd 

one  of  tho  proudest  and  most  envied 

rewards  of  eminent  birth  and  merit 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Garter  wa»  held 

at  Windsor;  Queen  Philippa,  attended 

by  many  noble  ladies,  was  pnscnt.  AsH 

at  the  tournament,  Edward  appcarcdxrith 

a  white  swan  emblazoned  on  his  sorcoit 

and  shield,  together  with  the  motto:— 

**  Ha  I  lia  I  the  white  swai^ 
By  God's  soul  I  am  the  manr 

It  being   the   firttt  motto  in   £»gliA 
borne  by  a  Plantagenet. 

When  PldlipiM   returned  after  the 
surrender  of  Calais,  England  was  in  tbe 
enjoyment   of   plenty  and    prosperity. 
The  lustre  of  British  arms  was  bright' 
ened  by  the  yalour,  wisdom,  and  good 
fortune  of  the  King,  and  the  proireai^ 
the  high  endowments  and  accomplirii- 
ments  of  the  Black  Prince — ^hdr-^pa- 
rent  to  the  Crown — afforded  prospectaof 
a  brilliant  futarc.  But  this  happy  slate  cf 
things  was  of  8h(xt  continuance.    That 
horrible  pestilence,  knovm  by  the  mgia- 
ficant  name  of  the  Black  Death,  or  tli0 
Plague,  after  ravaging  Asia  to  ^e  banks  d 
the  Nile,  swept  tne  coasts  of  the  Medh 
tcrranean,  depopulated  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  August,  1348,  made  iti 
first  appearance  in  Dorsetshire,  reached 
London  in  November,  and  thence  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  island,  indncugi 
mortality  so  great,  that  the  living  ooud 
scarcely  suffice  to  bury  the  dead.    In  i 
short  time  its  cfibcte  were  snch^tbat 
business  was  suspended,  hnsbandrr  n^ 
Iccted,  the  courts  of  justice  dosed,  tos 
parliament  a«iin  and  a^n  prorogued, 
and  the  healthful,  thinking  onlj  of  their 
own  safety,  slighted  every  cafi  of  ha- 
manity,  honour,  and  duty ;  and,  aban- 
doning the   infected,  endeavonied  to 
escape  death  by  flight,  or  by  a  round  of 
dissipation  ana  riotous  earonsaL    Fev 
of  the  victims  of  this  appdling  malady 
lived  more  than  two  or  tnree  days.   A** 
cording  to  some  writers,  two-tmrds  of 
the  population  perished,  and  although 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  the  w/K- 
tality  must  have  been  alarmingly  great* 
In  London  the  cemetexiea  were  ■ooawlfli 
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In  a  field  of  ihirteeii  acrei,  where  the 
Charter-honee  now  standB,  pnrchafled  for 
t  miblic  burial-ffroimd  by  the  munificenoe 
01  Sir  Walter  Manny,  a  dafly  average  of 
two  hundred  bodies  were  deposited  for 
aereral  nicceflsiTe  weeks.  **In  one 
year,"  says  Stow,  '*  fifty  thousand  pcr- 
•ons  who  died  of  this  plo^e,  were 
herein  interred."  The  mortahty  in  Yar- 
month  was  seven  thousand  and  fifty- two 
in  one  year,  in  Norwich  fifty 'sevcn  thoa- 
land  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  six 
months  ending  July,  1849,  and  in  other 
places  in  proportion. 

The  raTages  of  the  pestilence  were 
confined  chiefiy  to  the  lower  orders,  as 
the  more  w<»lthy  greatly  escaped  the 
infection  by  shnttmg  themselves  up  in 
their  castles,  and  avoiding  communi- 
cation with  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the 
few  victims  of  the  higher  classes  may 
he  mentioned  Dr.  Stratford,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbny,  also  his  successor,  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Bradwardinc,  and 
Fhilippafs  second  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Joanna,  who,  after  a  short  but 
•evere  attack,  whilst  on  her  way  to  be 
married  to  the  infant  of  Castile,  expired 
on  the  second  of  September,  1348,  in 
the  fiftcentib  year  of  her  age. 

Bj  the  piety  of  the  age  this  plague 
was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  Al- 
mighty; and  whatever  might  be  the 
cause  which  provoked  that  anger,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  plenty  and  prosperity  had 
brought  excess  ana  profliracy  into  the 
land.  The  women,  say  the  writers  of 
the  times,  attired  in  objectionable  cloth- 
tng,  and  mounted  on  spirited  chargers, 
partook  of  the  diversions  at  jousts  and 
tournaments,  and  by  their  levity  and 
indiscretion  afforded  food  to  the  lovers 
and  retailers  of  scandal.  Indeed,  some 
chroniclers  affirm  that,  renouncing  the 
native  modesty  of  their  sex,  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  becoming  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  offsprings,  whilst  the 
manners  and  conduct  of  the  men  wore, 
if  possible,  more  reprehensible,  hut, 
exaggerated  as  this  statement  may  be, 
certam  it  is,  that  in  1363,  a  statute  was 
passed  to  repress  extravagance  of  dress, 
to  which  in  the  preamble  is  attributed 
thepoverty  of  the  nation. 

The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  caused 


such  a  scarcity  of  labour,  that  Edward 
published  a  proclanmtion  prohibiting 
the  relief  of  mendicants  able  to  work,  ima 
compelling  all  healthy  men  and  women 
under  sixty,  and  without  visible  means 
of  subsistence,  to  hire  themselves  as 
servants  at  the  same  wages  as  in  former 
years  to  any  masters  desiring  their  ser- 
vices. But  although  these  orders  were 
enforced  by  fines,  imprisonments,  and 
the  pillory,  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
clamation were  duded  by  the  avarice 
and  ingenuity  of  the  labourers.  Uuring 
the  harvest  the  most  exorbitant  wages 
were  demanded  and  given ;  and  the  next 
parliament,  dreading  the  consequences  if 
the  hand  of  labour  was  allowed  to  dip 
so  deeply  into  the  purse  of  the  capital!^ 
converted  the  ordmance  into  a  statute 
regulating  the  amount  of  wages,  and 
enacting  new  and  severe  penalties  against 
the  transgressors. 

In  1348,  Philippa  ^ve  birth  to  a 
prince  at  Windsor,  christened  Thomas, 
who  died  in  his  early  childhood.  Her 
next  and  last  bom  entered  the  world  at 
Woodstock,  on  the  seventh  of  January, 
1354,  and  being  a  male  infant,  by  the 
express  desire  of  his  royal  sire,  idso 
received  the  name  of  Thomas  at  the 
baptismal  font. 

From  this  period  Philippa  resided 
mostly  in  £ngland,  and  gave  her  ear- 
nest attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  nation.  By 
her  queenly  influence  the  working  of  the 
Tynedalc  coal  mines,  which  h^  been 
stopped  during  the  Scoteh  war,  was 
again  commenced  with  vigour ;  and  ship 
building,  the  coal  trade,  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, and  other  valuable  branches 
of  national  industry,  were  greatly  en- 
couraged. In  1350,  she  and  her  son, 
the  Bmck  Prince,  held  a  tournament  at 
Norwich,  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, where  they  were  entertained 
with  great  splendour  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

All  efforts  to  re-establish  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France  proved  futile ; 
when  Edward,  convinced  by  experience 
that  the  French  crown  was  beyond  his 
reach,  offered  to  renounce  his  pretensions 
thereto  in  exchange  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  provinces,  which  he  held  aa  o^ 
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Tamil  in  th«  right  of  himiolf  ind  hii 
qu<vn.  Tho  propniol  wai  ecomfiill;  re- 
jirtvJ  by  I'hili]>:  and  althoufth,  shortly 
«R(T  Philip's  death  in  l^lAIJila  MB  «nd 
■BcrpsHir  John  the  Si'cimd  diicoTcred  i 
witlinencM  to  nrpi-pt  it,  the  French, 
kftrr  di-luT  in  nri!n<'i:itinn.  ili-ctarrd  that 
they  wiioiil  nert-r  lutfiT  thpir  kins  to 
■iiTTi'nilpT  a  HiTpri'ifcnty  which  furmed 
the  hrishti^t  jpwol  in  tho  l''rcnch  CTown. 
la  I3u-i,  Eilirnni,  inJi;niant  nt  what 
ha  deemed  t)ic  had  faith  of  tho  French, 
af^in  took  up  anna.  The  wMwiu  com- 
menced by  rrineo  Kdward,  irho,  with 
an  army  nf  iiixty  thoiunnd  men,  ifsued 
fbrth  fi-bm  ilordcaui,  and.  in  tho  short 
tpitco  of  eevrn  wii-ka,  pitli^rd,  bomt, 
and  destroyed  about  five  iiundrcd  French 
eitii'*,  towns,  nnd  villara  in  the  pro- 
rinecs,  Trom  which  the  Kin*  of  France 
drew   a   eonsiderablc   poitioQ    of   hit 


of  derutation,  when  he  was  itntled  bf 
the  intelUnnoe  that  tbe  Socti  hid  niH 
Berwidt  or  •nrprue,  jnssed  onr  Ik 
bordcn  ana  ntvased  the  aoithen  «on- 
ties.  He,  therolarG,  haitened  to  Eii|- 
land,  asscmblDd  his  forces  at  Ifertbtn- 
berland,  rccorercd  Berwick  by  flie  uli 
terror  of  hia  approoch,  and  at  Boibmrii 
purchased  from  Dnliol  his  light  to  tu 
Scotch  tiirone  for  the  present  sum  o( 
fin  thoninnd  marks,  uw  s  yearly  not 
□f  two  thooaand  pounds.  Ha  tkea 
marched  thiongh  tbe  Lothiuti  to  ttit 
ncig-hbourhood  of  Edinbinvh,  coounit- 
ting  such  havoc  that  the  nativei  in  thaii 
similar  excursions  into  T'^g^*"''  Lng 
uncrwarda,  animated  thenuelrei  to 
equiUlj  horrible  acts  by  the  cry  of  "Tkl 
burnt  Candlemoaa !" 

Whilst  these  dcviistations  wers  ba*l 
committed,  Philippa  resided  in  quit 
retirement  ehicAj'  at  Windsor,  as  tb 
continmuice  of  the  plngue  in  tbe  metra- 
polis  rendered  it  dangerous  lor  her  te 
Tisit  either  the  Towor  ta  the  Hac*  it 
Westminster. 


CEAPTEK  III. 

Dvne*  daatlalfd  fty  /A»  Slaeh  Priaee—Tlii  hatth  of  Pailien—IS»f  Jalm  ^ 
Frpnet  end  Mi  ton  I'hilip  laktii  priioHtrt^Reetiitd  end  tnterlaiaed  teiti  amilaf 
bg  Philipin  and  her  hrd—Da  Guadm't  ranMm—Taurmiianil  tn  SmiUjUi— 
Anothtr,  in  tihieb  the  Kinj pinonalet  the  Maijor  of  London — Edward  nimtia 
Fnnae—rhUip/ia  arrompdHiet  kin  IMtier — lit  Hfffoaattt  a  peaea  and  nlittm 
tnVA  fie  Queen  lo  E)iiilatid — Biltaia  King  John — Marriage  of  Ut  Prvmi 
leaMla—Aml  of  lAe  Illadt  rrince^King  John  relume  to  England  md  die- 
Thilippde  eielmcM  —Vcalhbfd— Burial— Tomb— Childrm—Edicard^tmjiet^ 
widowhood— m,  lore  for  Alice  rartre—Miitrablt  death— AeU  of  aiujiuBiiriit 
Pirton  and  character, 

enrich  hia  EoUowcn  at  the  enieMS  d 
his  enemies.  What  his  army  conld  Bit 
consume  or  carry  awav,  was  dHtroycd. 
Towns,  Tillages,  and  fiaiii-honKs,w(n 
lerelled  with  ths  dust,  the  cattle  wat 
slaughtered,  and  every  wealthy  prisoatf 
was  conductsd  to  Bordeanz,  and  thm 
held  captiTO  till  hia  ransom  WM  psil 
HaTing  penetrated  into  tbe  Tery  hntl 
of  Fnince,  he  resolved  to  march  ials 
Nontusdy  and  join  his  forces  with  Iboas 
of  the  Duke  of  lAncaster,  and  the  jie> 
tisans  of  the  King  of  Nannei   w 


II F  erer-mcmorablc 
victory  of  Poitiers 
sif^alized  the  year 
1356.  The  success 
of  tbo  Ule  campaign 
atimulatcd  Prince 
Kdward  to  a  similBT 
attempt  in  a  difTcrcnt 
array  of   twelve 


With 
thoiiaand  men  he  desolated  with  fire 
and  award  tho  fertile  provinces  of 
Oiierci,  Limousin,  AaTorgne,  and  Bern. 
His  object  woi  not  to  conquer,  bat  to 
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fludiiig  an  the  1iridg«8  on  fhe  Loire 
Ixroken  down,  he  resolfed  to  retire 
tfaroogh  Tonnine  and  Foitien  into 
Chdenne.  Thia  moTementwaa  rendered 
imperatiTe  hj  the  news  which  he  had 
heard  of  the  King  of  France,  who,  pro- 
Toiked  at  the  insult  offered  to  hun  hy 
the  Black  Prince  in  thus  derastating  the 
hingdomy  had  collected  an  army  of  sixty 
thonaand  men,  and  was  adrancing  by 
Ibiced  marehea  to,  intercept  him.  The 
amies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
the  Tillage  of  Maupertips,  when,  per- 
ceivingue  daneer  of  his  situation,  the 
Prince  erclaimea : — 

**(jod  help  US !  for  it  only  remains  for 
vs  to  fight  farayelj !" 

The  rrince's  inferiority  of  force  was 
partly  balanced  by  the  advantage  of  his 
pontion. — a  rising  ground  covered  with 
Tineyaras,  and  accessible  only  on  one 
point  through  8  long  narrow  luie,  which 
would  only  admit  of  four  horsemen 
abreast,  and  with  a  thick  hedge  on  each 
side.  The  armies  were  scarcely  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  when  the  Cardinal 
Perigord  hastened  to  the  field,  and  im- 
plored King  John  to  permit  him  to 
endeaTonr  to  brinf  the  fmglirii  to  terms 
without  further  bu>odshed.  Having  ob- 
tained from  the  T^^ng  a  reluctant  consent, 
he  rode  to  tiie  Prince,  who.  in  reply  to 
the  appll(»tion,  expressed  nis  readiness 
to  enter  into  any  terms  that  would  not 
compromise  his  own  honour,  or  the  cha- 
racter of  England.  This  the  Cardinal 
promised.  But  as  John  imagined  he 
nad  the  Prince  in  his  power,  he  de- 
manded, as  his  ultimatum,  the  surrender 
of  the  Frin6e  and  a  himdred  of  his 
knights  as  prisoners  of  war.  These 
terms  were  rejected  with  indignation; 
and  as  the  day  was  well  nigh  spent,  the 
night  was  passed  in  busy  preparations 
for  battle. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September,  the  Prince,  addressing  his 
army,  told  them  that  victory  depended 
not  on  numbers,  but  on  the  will  of  God. 
•'Therefore,"  he  continued,  "be  you 
courageous  and  fight  bravely ;  and,  please 
God  and  St.  George !  I  will  this  day 
triumph  or  die  in  the  attempt, — for  it 
ahftll  never  be  said  that  England  had  to 
lanaom  her  Black  Prince." 


Animated  by  this  address,  the  little 
band  received  the  charge  of  tiie  French 
with  cool  intrepidity.  The  battle  was 
commenced  by  toe  French  cavalry  eal- 
lopinginto  the  lane.  For  a  period  they 
advanced  without  being  molested,  but 
when  at  length  the  order  was  given,  the 
Ei^lish  archers  stationed  bdiind  the 
hec^fes  pomred  in  such  a  destructive 
volley  of  arrows,  that  the  passage  be- 
came choked  witn  djingmcnand  horses. 
Seizin?  the  propitious  moment,  the 
Black  Trince,  wim  a  body  of  men-at- 
arms,  rushed  down  the  hill  on  to  the 
moor,  which  had  become  the  theatre  of 
war,  with  such  stead&st  couraee,  that 
the  main  body  of  the  French  fied  in  dis- 
order. The  victory  was  most  decisive. 
The  King  of  France,  with  his  fourth 
son,  Philip,  and  many  hundred  knights, 
were  made  prisoners. 

The  story  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
Black  Prince  to  his  royal  captives,  and 
his  triumphant  entry  with  them  into 
London,  is  told  in  eveiy  History  of 
England.*  We  may  ado,  that  by  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  fSEunily  John 
was  treated  rather  as  an  illustrious 
guest  than  a  captive,  the  Kin?  and  the 
Queen  and  the  nobles  firequenUy  visiting 
and  being  visited,  and  sumptuously  en- 
tertained by  him.  Th*  palace  of  Savoy 
was  his  London  residence ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  was  entertained  with  royal 
splendour  by  that  wealthy  merchant  Sir 
Henry  Picard,  who  was  honoured  with 
the  visit  at  one  time  of  the  King,  the 
Black  Prince,  and  the  Kings  of  France, 

*  When  King  John  entered  Londcm  a  pri- 
soner, so  delicate  were  the  attentions  of  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  citizens,  that  all  the 
I>onip  that  was  displayed  seemed  as  if  in- 
tended only  to  honour  the  captive  monarch. 
In  the  streets,  as  he  passed  to  Westminster, 
the  citizens  hung  out  their  armour,  their 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their  tapestries 
of  Tyrian  dye,  hedecked  with  streamers  of 
every  hue.  "The  like,"  says  Bams,  "had 
never  been  seen  before  in  the  memory  of 
man."  When  they  made  their  entry  into 
London,  the  King  of  France  was  mounted  on 
a  stately  white  charger  adorned  with  costly 
trappings,  whilst  the  Prince  rode  on  a  black 
palfrey  by  his  side.  The  procession  waa 
received  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  with  all  the  respect 
which  they  used  to  pay  to  their  own  mo- 
naxchs. 
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Scutlnnd,  and  Crpnis,  at  his  mauion  in 
the  Viiitry. 

One  of  the  p^ii^)ne^9  of  Poitiers  was 
the  renowned  wurrior.  Sir  Picrtrand  du 
Gutsrlin.  At  an  enti-rtainment  given 
hy  Philippn  to  thi*  nublc  Fri*nch  pri- 
soners, Mu"  iJlaik  Prince  pnmosed  that 
J)u  (luosrlin  should,  in  ai-coriianoe  with 
the  ctiijiii'ttt'  of  the  times,  name  his  own 
ransonu  (Uelarinir  that,  he  the  sum  great 
or  small,  it  should  set  him  free. 

**  I  value  myself  at  one  hundre<l 
thousand  crowus,"  answered  the  proud 
Breton. 

**  (j(»od  heavens  1"  exclaimed  the  prince, 
astonisheil  at  the  largeness  of  the  a- 
mount :  "  How  can  you  possibly  raise 
such  a  sum?" 

"  How  r"  rctortiul  Da  Guesclin,  rea- 
dily, *'for  all  the  knights  in  itrittany 
would  rather  mortgjige  their  castles  and 
their  lands,  than  Sir  Bertrand  should 
pine  in  prison  or  be  rated  below  his 
value.  iJesides,  as  I  have  ever  demeanixl 
myself  towards  the  gentle  sex  with  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  all  the  fair  spinners  in 
France  would  devote  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  to  set  me  free.  Think,  then, 
prince,  if  I  should  long  remain  your 
captive,  when  all  the  Prench  women 
who  toil  at  the  distaff  would  employ 
their  hands  to  p/ocure  my  liberty." 

Pliilippa,  who  had  given  an  atten- 
tive ear  to  this  discourse,  now  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

"  Fair  son,  I  will  mysdf  contribute 
fifty  thousand  crowns  towards  Du  Gues- 
clin's  ransom ;  for,  although  my  hus- 
band's enemy,  he  deserves  my  assistance, 
on  account  of  the  many  times  ho  has 
perilled  his  life  to  afford  protection  to 
the  weaker  sex." 

On  this,  Sir  Bertrand  fell  on  his 
knees  before  the  Queen,  and,  with  up- 
lifted hands,  thanked  her  for  her  bounty, 
declaring  that,  being  the  least  comely 
knight  in  France,  he  only  expected 
goodness  from  those  ladies  whom  he  had 
aided  by  his  sword. 

In  1357,  King  Edward  celebrated  the 
victory  of  Poitiers  by  a  grand  tourna- 
ment, held  in  Smithfield,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen  and  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
The  spectacle  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did of  its  kind.    At  the  feast,  tho  cap- 


tive monorcbs  of  France  and  Scotland 
sat  on  each  side  of  the  king  as  ^ests; 
and  the  armour  in  which  they  t^ted  at 
the  toiimay  has  been  prcsencd,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
This  tournament  was  followed,  in  tue 
spring  of   1359,  by  one  held  also  in 
London,  if  i)o$sible  still  more  imposing, 
and  at  which  the  £in^  in  disguise  per- 
sonated the  mayor,  his  two  ewost  eons 
the  sheriffs,  and*  two  other  of  his  sons, 
with  Si'veral  noblemen,  the  aldermen  of 
the  city.    A  tolerable  proof  that  tHc 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  possessed 
the  same  rights  as  the  privileged  classes, 
and,   also,  that  the  wealthier  order  of 
citizens  were  educated  in  the  me  of 
knightly  arms. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  £rom  the 
French  nobles  such  terms  as  he  desired 
for  the  release  of  their  captive  monuth, 
Edward  closely  confined  John  in  tlie 
Tower  of  Lonilon,  and  prepared  to  re- 
invade  France  with  forces  more  formid- 
able than  ever.  He  embarked  on  this  cam- 
paign on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October, 
1 359,  accompanied  by  hisconsortPhihppt 
and  all  his  sons,  saving  Thomas  of  W(wd- 
^tock,  who,  although  but  fire  yean  old, 
was  nominated  guardian  of  the  king^ 
dom  during  the  absence  of  his  fitther, 
and  when  parliaments  were  held,  actually 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  majesty  of  the  comtrf . 

After  traversing  fiance  firom  end  to 
end,  and  committing  the  moetdisgraoefid 
ravages,  Edward,  whilst  proceeding  to 
besiege  Paris,  was  stopped  in  his  career 
of  devastation  hy  the  outburst  of  one  of 
those  dreadfully  destructive  thnnder* 
storms,  which  occasionally  pass  over  tbo 
J- rench  continent.  The  niry  of  this 
storm  was  so  overwhelming,  that  thon- 
sands  of  men  and  horacs  were  strvcl^ 
dead  before  the  eyes  of  the  ^^d^ 
king ;  and  the  sight  of  tiiis,  the  hoik  of 
the  nailstones,  the  violence  of  the  vini 
the  incessant  glare  of  the  lightning,  and 
the  unintermitting  roll  and  crash  of  tbe 
thunder,  awakened  in  tho  heart  of  Ed- 
ward a  sense  of  the  horrors  occasioned 
by  his  ambition.  Overcome  hy  remonti 
he  sprang  from  his  saddle,  knelt  dovB 
on  tne  spot,  and  stretching  his  binds 
towards  the  catliedral  of  Chartres,  vowed 
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to  stop  the  eff^on  of  blood  hj  making 
peace  with  France  on  any  terms  compa- 
tible witii  his  own  honour.  Philinpa, 
who  greatly  respected  the  honoiiTablc- 
mindM  Frcoich  King,  held  her  husband 
to  his  word,  and  after  much  negociation, 
a  peace  was  condaded  at  Brittany,  on 
tiie  tenth  of  May ;  and  ten  days  aftcr- 
wuds,  the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  fa- 
mQy,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  landed 
in  Bafety  at  Bye,  in  England. 

Shoruy  after  this  peace,  the  French 
King  was  released,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing a  ransom  of  three  million  crowns  of 
gmd;  and,  on  his  departure,  Edward, 
with  a  commendable  courtesy,  presented 
him  and  his  nobles  with  plate  and  jewels 
to  the  Talne  of  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred marks.  As  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom,  Edward  dctamed 
twen^-five  French  barons  as  hostages. 
One  of  these  hostages.  Lord  de  Courcy,  won 
flie  heart  of  Phitippa's  eldest  daughter, 
the  Princess  Isabella,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried with  great  magnificence  at  Windsor, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1365. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  1361,  the 
Black  Prince  was  married  to  the  singu- 
liriy  beautiful  Joanna  of  Kent,  wi(U>w 
of  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  at  Windsor 
dbapel,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the 
Qneen,  and  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
noUes.  After  the  marriage,  the  !mnce 
was  invested  by  his  royal  sire  with  the 
Bnchy  of  Aquitaine,  and,  at  an  unlucky 
hour,  he  proceeded  with  his  bride  to 
govern  that  territory. 

As  tiie  Duke  of  Anjou,  one  of  the 
French  hostages,  had,  in  violation  of  his 

Gtrol,  lied  to  Paris,  and  as  difficulties 
d  arisen  in  regard  to  the  pajment  of 
the  ransom  of  the  King  of  i  ranee,  that 
monarch,  disregarding  the  entreaties  of 
his  council,  who  mamtained  that  love 
for  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  not 
honour,  was  the  motive  of  his  journey, 
resolved  to  visit  England.  He  land(  d 
on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1363,  was 
received  by  Edward  and  Philippa  with 
every  token  of  afiTection,  resided  in  splen- 
dour in  the  Savoy,  and  spent  several 
weeks  in  giving  and  receiving  entertain- 
ments. But  before  he  could  transact 
any  business  of  importance,  he  was 
leued  with  an  alarmmg  illness,  which 


put  a  period  to  his  existence,  in  April, 
1364.  By  the  desire  of  Philippa,  Kin^ 
Edward  sent  the  corpse  with  a  splendiu 
retinue  to  France,  where  it  was  biuricd 
with  royal  magnificence  in  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Denis. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of 
John,  Philippa  was  attacked  with  dropsy, 
which,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  ablest 
physicians,  slowly  but  surely  broiu>^ht 
about  her  dissolution.  Her  death  is  thus 
touchin^y  narrated  by  her  grateful  his- 
torian Froissart: — "In  the  meantime 
there  fell  in  England  a  sad  case,  though 
a  common.  Howbeit,  it  was  right  piteous 
for  the  King,  his  cliildren,  and  all  his 
realm,  for  the  good  Queen  of  England, 
that  so  many  good  deeds  had  done  in 
her  time,  and  so  many  knights  aided, 
and  ladies  and  damsels  comforted,  and 
had  so  largely  given  of  her  goods  to  her 
people,  and  naturally  lovea  the  nation 
of  llainault,  the  country  where  she  was 
bom,  fell  sick  in  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
and  that  sickness  continued  on  her  so 
long,  that  there  was  no  remedy  but 
death.  And  the  good  lady,  when  she 
knew  and  saw  that  there  was  for  her  no 
remedy  but  death,  she  desired  to  speak 
to  the  King  her  husband ;  and  when  he 
was  before  her,  she  put  out  of  bed  her 
right  hand,  and  took  the  King  by  his 
right  hand,  wlio  was  very  sorrowM  of 
heart.     Then  she  said : — 

"  *Sir,  we  have  in  peace,  and  joy,  and 
great  prosperity,  passed  all  our  time  to- 
gether. Sir,  now  I  pray  you  at  our 
parting  to  grant  me  three  requests.' 

"  The  King,  shedding  tears  in  abun- 
dance, answered,  *  Madam,  ask  what 
you  will,  I  grant  it.' 

"  *  Sir !'  said  she,  *  I  ask  first  of  all, 
that  all  the  people  I  have  dwelt  with  on 
this  side  of  the  sea  and  the  other,  that 
it  may  please  you  to  pay  every  thing  I 
owe  them ;  and  next,  sir,  all  such  inten- 
tions and  promises  as  I  have  made  to 
churches  as  well  of  this  country  as  be- 
yond the  sea,  where  I  have  paid  my  de- 
votions, that  you  will  fulfil  them ;  aud 
thirdly,  I  ask  that  it  may  please  you  to 
take  none  other  sepulture,  whensoever 
it  shall  please  Goa  to  call  you  out  of 
this  transitory  life,  but  beside  me  in  the 
church  of  Wcstminstex.' 
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**  The  King,  in  tears,  answered : — 
"  *  Madjim,  I  {rrant  yoa  all  your  deitire.' 
'*  Then  the  g^Hl  Qui'en  made  the  sispi  of 
the  cruss  upon  lii-r,  and  commcndca  the 
Kiu^  her  hu>band  to  (rod,  and  her 
yoiiniri'st  son  Tlmmas,  whu  was  then  be- 
side her;  and,  in  torvcnt  prayer,  gave 
up  her  siiirit,  whieh,  I  surely  belicTe, 
was  i:iu|/ht  by  )ioly  an<rels  and  carried 
with  joy  up  into  heavi-n,  for,  both  in 
thought  and  deed,  she  was  a  holy  and 
virtuoiLS  lady." 

Thus  died  the  good  Philippa  of 
Ilainault,  on  thitit\ecnth  of  August,  1369. 
The  news  of  h<>r  death  filled  the  land 
with  nionrnin;:;  and  when  the  sad 
tidings  was  convcyi*d  to  the  Knglish 
army  at  Tounicliani,  **  ever}  creature  was 
greatly  afHieted  and  sorely  sorrowful." 
In  compliance  with  her  desire,  she  was 
iuti-rrcd  with  magnitieent  funeral  rites 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  King  and 
her  two  youngest  sons  ftdlowcd  her  to 
lier  grave,  which  is  not,  as  she  had 
wishe<l,  by  the  side  of  her  husband's,  but 
at  his  feet.  The  b(?autiful  ultar-tomb 
of  black  marlde,  witli  delicate  alabaster 
talwrnaclcs,  formerly  enclosing  eight 
angels,  and  which  still  points  out  in  the 
Confessor's  Chapel  ^^here  the  remains  of 
Queen  Philippa  repose,  was  sculptured 
by  John  Orchard,  stone-mason  of  Lon- 
don; and  the  elBgy  which  surmounts 
the  tomb,  and  which,  as  a  work  of  art, 
is  considered  to  rank  high,  was  the  work 
of  Ilawkin  Liege,  a  Flemish  sculptor, 
who  was  paid  two  hundred  marks  for  it. 
On  a  tablet  n».'ar  to  the  tomb  arc  some 
Latin  verses,  with  tlie  following  transla- 
tion made  by  Skelton : — 

**  Faire  Philippa,  William  TIainault's  child 

And  younger  daughter  dcare, 

Of  roseate  hue  and  beauty  bright, 

In  tomb  lies  hilled  here. 

Edward  I  [I.,  through  mothefs  will 

And  nobles'  good  consent. 

Took  her  to  wife,  and  joyfully 

With  her  his  time  he  spent 

Her  brother  John,  a  martial  man, 

And  eke  a  valiant  knight, 

Did  link  this  woman  to  this  king, 

In  bonds  of  marriage  tight 

Tliid  match  and  marriage  thus  in  blood 

Did  bind  the  Flemings  sure 

To  Englishmen,  by  which  they  did 

The  Frenchmen's  wracke  procure. 

I*hi8  rhilippa  flowered  ia  gifts  full  rare, 

And  treasures  of  the  mlod. 


In  beantj  liricht,  nllgloiu  fUth, 

To  all  and  eaeh  moat  kind. 

A  frnitftal  mother  Philippa  wa% 

Fall  many  a  aon  she  brady 

And  brought  forth  auMv  a  worthy  kai|M 

Hardy  and  full  of  dread. 

A  careful  nurse  to  students  all, 

At  Oxford  she  did  found 

Queen's  College,*  and  Dmme  Pallaif  sehool, 

That  did  her  &me  reaound. 

I«aratoliTeI* 

Philippa  was  the  mother  of  twdn 
children,  and  of  these,  five  sons  andfoir 
daughters  attained  to  matnrity.  Al- 
though toll,  stalwart,  and  well-propor- 
tioneo,  scarcely  one  of  Philippa's  sou 
lived  to  old  age.  Edward,  named  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour  the  Bbd 
Prince,  was  created  Prince  of  Waleii 
Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Cornwall,  aid 
Karl  of  Chester.  He  was  also  EaA  of 
Kent  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  fidr 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Kent,  brother  to  Edward  the  SeotnuL 
Joanna  had  been  twice  previously  mir- 
ried,  first  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbory,  fnm 
whom  she  was  divorced,  and  next  to  tiM 
Jjord  Thomas  Holland,  who,  dying,  left 
lier  a  widow.  By  the  Black  Prince  iho 
had  two  sons :  Eidward,  who  died  in  hii 
seventh  year,  and  Richard,  who,  oA  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Third,  ascended 
the  throne  of  England.  The  Black 
Prince  died  at  Canterbury,  on  the  eighA 
of  June,  1376,  and  was  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral, where  his  tomb  may  still  be  sea. 

Lionel  of  Hatfield,  Duke  of  Clareiioe^ 
ended  his  days  in  Italy,  and  left  only  • 
daughter  named  Philippa,  by  his  iuit 
wife,  Elizabeth  de  Burgn.  Like  all  the 
sons  of  Queen  Philippa,  he  was  a  ftmooi 
warrior. 

John  of  Gaunt,  the  renowned  Dpki 

of  Lancaster,  was  three  times  manried. 

By  his  first  wife,  Blanch,  daughter  of 

I  Hlipnry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he  had  ft 

8on  Henry,  who  became  King  of  Eni^ 

I  land,  under    the    title    of   Henrr  tM 

I  Fourth,  and  two  daughters :  PhuimMi 

I  wife  of  John  the  First,  King  of  w 

I  tugal,  and   Elizabeth,  married  to  tha 

'  E^l  of  Huntingdon.    His  second  wift^ 

is  is  an  error :  Qaeen^s  CoUefS,  Oxtoi 
anded  not  by  Philippa,  bat  by  hir 
worthy  chaplain.  Robert  de  EgleafieU^  «b* 
modestly  placed  it  under  her  protsetloi^  sai 
named  It  the  CoUege  of  the  Queen. 


•  This 
was  founded 
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Conslanoe  of  Castile,  Immriit  liim  a 
daughter  named  Catharine*  This  daugh- 
ter waBmarried  to  Jidm  of  Portn^'B  eon, 
Heorj  the  Third,  who^  in  her  nght,  he- 
eune  King  of  Castile  and  Iieon.  By 
his  third  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Payn  Boet,  a  GiMCon,  whose  younger 
daughter  was  married  to  the  Poet-laureate, 
Geolfiney  Chancer,  he  had  John,  .Earl  of 
Somenet,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Exeter, 
Henry,  BiBhop  of  Winchester,  and  a 
danghter  ehrirtened  Joanna. 

&mimd  of  Langley  was  created  Earl 
of  Camhridge  hy  the  kinff  his  &ther, 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  in  the 
reign  of  Bichard  the  Second,  his  nephew. 
He  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Bichard  Plantagenet, 
Dnke  of  York. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock  was  made 
Bake  of  Buckingham  by  Bichard  the 
Second,  and  afterwards  buke  of  Glou- 
oester.  Although  passionate,  self-willed, 
and  petulant,  ne  was  valiant,  accom- 
plished, and  highly  intelligent  He  was 
the  gieat  patron  of  the  poet  Grower; 
and  nis  work  on  the  Laws  of  Battle 
is  remarkable  for  perspicuousness,  power, 
and  brilliancy  of  style.  In  rieht  of  his 
wifb,  Eleonora,  daughter  and  neiress  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  he  obtained  the 
Earlnoms  of  Essex  and  Northampton, 
and  the  constableship  of  England.  His 
wife  made  him  father  of  a  son,  Hum- 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  two 
iters — Ann  and  Joanna. 
I  Princess  Isabella,  married  to  Lord 
de  Conrcy,  in  1365,  became  the  mother 
of  two  oaughters:  Mary,  married  to 
Henry  of  Barre,  and  Philippa,  the 
wife  of  Bobert  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Isabella  died  in  1397,  and  was  buried  at 
the  head  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Margaret, 
Edward  the  First's  second  wife,  in  Christ 
Church,  Aldgate. 

The  JPrincess  Joanna  died,  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  on  her  journey  to 
Castile.  Mary  lived  but  thirty  weeks 
after  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Britanny,  which  was  solemnized  at 
Woodstock,  in  1361,  when  she  was  but 
seventeen  years  of  age;  and  Queen 
Philippa' s  youngest  daughter,  Margaret, 
was  married,  in  1359,  to  the  Earl  of 
HastingBy  and  died  two  years  afterwards 


without  inne,  and  at  the  girlish  age  of 
sixteen. 

With  the  lifs  of  the  amiable  PhiUppa 
of  Hainault,  the  sun  of  Edward's  happi- 
ness and  greatness  set  forever.  In  13/0. 
the  brave  Sir  John  Chandos  was  killea 
in  France.  In  the  following  year, 
Edward's  valued  Mend,  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  died ;  and  when,  in  person,  he 
directed  a  fleet  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
triumphs,  a  storm  arose,  scattered  the 
vessels,  and  compelled  him  to  return  un- 
successfuL  At  nome,  only  misfortune 
and  disaffection  seemed  to  reign.  On 
the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  John  of 
Oaunt  was  suspected  of  aimins^  at  the 
crown.  The  court  was  embroued  with 
Actions;  and,  although  King  Edward 
had  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  consort,  and  cheer- 
fully complied  with  her  dyin^  requests, 
her  remains  were  scarcely  laid  imder- 
ground,  when  he  made  the  worthless 
Alice  Perrers — a  married  woman,  of  dis- 
tinguished wit  and  beauty,  who  had 
been  one  of  her  ladies  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber— ^her  successor  in  his  affections. 
This  infamous  woman  acquired  such  an 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  doting 
old  king,  that  she  obtained  a  grant  of 
her  deceased  mistress's  jewels,  tutored 
the  king  in  his  answers,  sat  by  him  at 
the  bed's  head,  dispensed  the  royal 
favours ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  appeared 
at  a  tournament  in  Cheapside,  in  splendid 
apparel,  and  on  a  cream-coloured  palfrey, 
as  lady  of  the  sun,  and  mistress  of  the 
day.  • 

From  this  time  Edward  sunk  into  a 
state  of  debility  of  body  and  mind, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  Aban- 
doned to  the  care,  or  rather  cruel  mercy, 
of  Alice  Perrers,  he  lived  in  obscurity 
at  Eltham,  and  when  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, was  removed  to  Sheen,  now 
Kichmond,  where  he  expired  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  1377.  On  the 
morning  of  his  death,  and  whilst  he  lay 
speechless,  Alice  Perrers  took  the  rings 
from  his  fingers,  and  fled.  The  other 
domestics  had  gone  to  plunder  the  palace, 
and  but  for  the  kindness  of  a  priest  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  by,  and  heard  his 
dying  groans,  me  mighty  Edward  would 
have  breathed  his  last  without  a  soul  tA 
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raooonr  or  eonsole  him.  The  prieit 
admonished  him  of  hii  atoatioii,  and 
holding  up  the  cnicifii,  bade  him  pre- 
pare to  appear  before  his  Maker.  The 
forsaken  monarch  thanked  the  nriest  for 
his  kindness,  took  the  symbol  of  sal- 
ration  into  his  hands,  kissed  it,  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Jesus,  wept,  and 
expired. 

Amongst  other  acts  of  munificence, 
Kine  Edward  the  Third  rebuilt  W^indsor 
CasUe,  founded  King^s  Hall,  in  Cam- 
bridge, now  part  of  Trinity  College,  and 
the  collegiate  chapel  of  St  Stephen's. 


tt  Weatminiter,  for  a  dean  and  twdfa 
■eenlar  cnuuu. 

In  peraonal  accomj^ishments  and  in 
mental  powera,  £dirard  is  said  to  hare 
been  eaual,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of 
his  preaecessors.  He  could  speak  £d- 
glish,  French,  German,  and  Latin.  Hk 
person  was  el^^ant,  his  deportment 
graceful.  He  defended  the  priTil^ 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  prerogatiTei 
of  the  crown ;  and,  being  bold,  enter- 
prising, active,  and  sagacious,  most  of 
nis  projects  were  plannrawith  pmdenoe, 
and  executed  with  vigour. 


ANNE  OF  BOHEMIA, 


FMt 

'      tie  lumd  i._    -J    _ _     ,.     -J  , 

_  taioH^Pnturatert  for  hir  marriage  appoirUtd — Their  protttdingi 
— The  marriage  delaj/ed  it/  tht  Wat  T^ler  inturreeUim — Atme  jovmej/f  to  ^' 
land — Her  reetption — Marriage  la  Sickard  the  Semnd — Omitatum — Sead-dreei, 
tide  laddlet,  pint,  introdueed  by  her — Ser  dower — SeHgiaat  opiniimi — SahemiaH 
hiiffU  tlatn—The  King  eaadtmni  hie  hrether— Death  of  the  Princeu  ef  Waiet-- 
IJu  Suie  of  JrOaild  foBe  in  hve  with  one  of  the  (^leaifi  maide. 


LTHOUGH  Then 
Bichard  ths  Second 
ucended  the  throne 
he  waa  a  boj  in  the 
,  elereath  year  of  hia 
I  Bge,  hia  council,  tiro 
'  jeexB  aftervarda,  en- 
>  tered  into  negocia- 
fiimt  tot  U*  aarriage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  Dake  of  Milan ;  but  this  project 
finled ;  and  in  the  inbacqaeDt  year  an 
elfort  waa  nude  fai  obtain  for  him  the 


eoancil  next  projKned  an  alliance  with 
Jjine  of  Bohemia,  and  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Wentalaua,  lent  a  willing  eat 

The  Princeoi  Anne  entered  the  world 
at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  about  the  year 
1367.  Her  tather,  Charlea  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many,— a  monarch  remarkable  for  dn- 
plidtf  and  araric& — waa  the  aon  of  the 


blind  Tfing  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  at  ths 
batUe  of  Creasy,  whilst  braTetj  fighting 
in  tlie  cause  of  France.  Her  mother, 
Elizabeth,  dauehter  of  ilogislaus,  Doke 
□f  Stctten,  and  CTand-dauffhtcr  to  Casi- 
mir  the  Third,  King  of  I'.^d,  was  tho 
fourth  wife  of  the  Emperor  Charlea ;  and 
being  a  princeu  of  great  parte  and  virtue, 
ehe  ^ucated  her  family  with  ^e  utmost 
care ;  and  to  thia  is  the  kind,  gentle  dis- 
position of  the  amiable  Anne  greatly 
to  be  attributed. 

Anne  of  Bohemia  posaeued  few  or  no 
peiaonal  cbarmt.  Several  of  our  cbroni- 
clera  call  her  the  beautcoas  queen ;  but 
they  certainly  haie  eired  in  so  doing,  aa 
her  figure  was  short,  square,  and  undig- 
nified, her  forehead  and  chin  narrow  and 
peaky,  her  checks  high  and  bony,  her 
complexion  sallow  and  muddy,  and  her 
lace  vacant  and  inexpreaatve.  This  lack 
of  beauty,  however,  was  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced hy  a  hghtly-diiectcd,  weU- 
informed  mind,  and  b  teudet,  i^nxfAi- 
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ihisin^  heart,  which  rendered  her  an 
t'udfaring  witi>,  and  a  Queen  ao  gnkciona 
and  beni'ticcnt,  that  after  her  death  she 
WH&  lonj*  rfmombvri'd  by  the  people  un- 
der the  appiILitiun  of  tile  *'  Good  Queen 

AlMK-." 

John  of  daunt,  Duke  of  Lancast'T, 
vibhi-d  the  Kin;;  to  mnrry  one  of  his 
dau^rhtLTs,  but  the  uUiunee  was  objected 
to,  and  the  choice  of  the  council  fell 
upon  Anne  of  l)t>hemia.  Sir  Simon 
burly  was  deputed  to  go  to  Germany 
and  nego'.-iate  the  niarriaj;p ;  and  on  his 
rcachiuji^  Trague,  and  opening  the  busi- 
ness, the  Knipnss  di-spatched  to  the 
Court  of  England  l>uke  Primi^laus,  of 
Saxony,  whose  report  being  faTourable 
both  the  Emperor  and  Richtird  appointed 
procurators  to  treat  of  the  marriage ;  and 
Bhortly  aftenvards,  Anne,  of  her  own  free 
will,  nominated  procurators  on  her  own 
part. 

In  their  subsoqucnt  proceedings,  the 
procurators  stipulated  that  Anne  should 
be  married  and  crowned  \\'ithin  a  ffiven 
time,  and  have  conferred  on  her  all  the 
honours  and  income  usually  enjoyed  by 
the  Queens  of  England;  and  the  pre- 
liminaries were  concluded  by  Anne  her- 
self writing  a  letter  to  the  English  coun- 
cil, declaring  that  she  accepted  King 
llichard  of  her  own  free  will  and  choice. 
Preparations  were  next  commenced  for 
the  marriage,  but  ere  they  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  the  formidable  Wat  Tyler 
insurrection  happened  in  England,  and 
absorbed  the  wliole  attention  oi  the  King 
and  his  advisers. 

These  troubles  qucdled,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  marriage  were  proceeded 
with,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1381,  the  Princess  Anne  set  out'  for 
England,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Saxony,  and  a  large  retinue. 
From  Bohemia  she  proceedou  through 
her  uncle's  Duchy  of  Brabant  to  Brus- 
sels, where,  detained  by  a  fear  of  being 
captured,  she  tarried  for  about  a  month,  it 
being  reported  that  the  French  King 
intended  to  carry  her  off,  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  twelyo  large  Norman  war- 
ships were  coasting  between  Calais  and 
Holland.  Her  uncle  sent  enyoys  to 
King  Charles  of  France,  who,  for  the 
loye  he  bore  to  his  cousin  Anne,  granted 


paaeporti  for  her  and  her  suite,— m  act 
of  condeBcension  which  greatly  pleased 
the  royal  bride  and  all  oonoemcd. 

From  Brussels  Anne  and  her  tnun 
were  escorted  by  one  hundred  spean 
through  Ghent  and  Bruges  to  Grare- 
lines.  where  she  was  met  by  the  Earls 
of  Devonshire  and  Salisbury,  who,  with 
an  escort  of  five  hundred  spears,  and  the 
same  number  of  archers,  conducted  her 
in  safety  to  Calais,  where  an  English 
embassy  awaited  her  arrivaL  knm 
Calais  she  sailed  "without  delay,  and 
landed  at  Dover  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  destructive  effects  of  a  violent  ground 
swell,  which  before  her  very  face  rent 
into  pieces  the  ship  in  which  she  had 
voyaged,  and  tossed  and  greatly  injured 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  After  tarr}-ing  two 
days  at  Dover  to  repose  hersdE  she 
proceeded  on  her  journey  to  Cantertnuy, 
whence  the  King's  uncle,  Thoioasy  con- 
ducted her  with  great  pomp  to  London. 
On  approaching  the  metropc^  she  was 
met  by  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mons, in  ^rand  procession,  and  welcomed 
to  the  City  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
she  remembered  with  pleasure  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  On  tnis  occasion  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  City  were  arrayed 
in  vestures  of  red  and  black,  each  mys- 
tery wearing  its  own  conuzance  therera. 
The  most  splendid  of  these  were  the 
goldsmiths,  who,  on  the  rod  of  their 
dresses,  wore  bars  of  silver-woi^  and 
powders  of  trefoils  and  ailver,  uid  each 
man  of  the  same  mystery,  to  the  nnmbcf 
of  seven  score,  had  upon  the  black  put 
lino  knots  of  gold  and  silk,  and  npoi 
their  heads  they  wore  hats  covered  with 
red,  and  powdered  with  trefoils.  They 
also  hired  and  richly  apparelled  ierea 
minstrels  to  do  honour  to  the  Ciesu'i 
sister,  as  they  called  tho  imperial  bride, 
at  an  expense  of  four  pounds  sixteen 
shillings  and  a  penny ;  whilst,  at  their 
own  cost,  was  erected,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Cheapside,  a  castle  with  four  towers, 
on  two  sides  of  which  ran  fountains  of 
wine.  From  these  towers  beautifnl 
damsels  with  white  vestures  blew  Uh 
wards  the  King  and  Queen  snudl  shreds 
of  gold  loaf^  and  showcrod  upon  them 
counterfeit  florins.  This,  the  moat 
striking  of  tho  aevoral  pageanti)  waa 
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fiomished  hy  the  Goldsmifha^  Company, 
at  an  expense  of  thirty-fiTe  pounds  and 
ninepence  halfpenny. 

Shortly  after  this  ponraoiu  entry  into 
London,  the  marriage  otAnne  of  looho- 
mia  to  Richard  the  Second  was  so- 
lemnized, with  royal  splendour,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  January,  1382,  in  St.  Stc- 
j^en's  Ghapd,  Westminster.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  Bichard  and  his  con- 
sort, aocomponi^  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Brittany,  and 
other  royal  and  noble  personages,  pro- 
ceeded to  Windsor,  where  for  several 
days  they  kept  open  house,  feasting  and 
magnificently  entertaining  all  comers, 
hi^  and  low,  gratuitously. 
^These  festiyities  terminated,  the  royal 
pair  returned  to  London,  and  the  splen- 
did coronation  of  the  Queen  was  pcr- 
fimned  at  Westminster  by  Courtney, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Queen,  the  King  marked 
her  marriage  and  coronation  by  pro- 
claiming a  general  pardon  to  all  impli- 
cated in  the  late  insurrection, — an  act 
ot  grace  much  needed,  as  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  popular  tumults  under 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  John  Ball,  and 
other  ultra-democrats,  upwards  of  one 
thousand  five  himdred  of  the  deluded 
peasantry  had  been  executed  as  traitors. 

At  her  wedding,  the  Queen's  head- 
dress consisted  of  an  ungainly  homed 
cap,  about  two  feet  high,  and  as  many 
wide,  made  of  pasteboard,  like  an  ex- 
panding mitre,  and  with  light  gauze 
tissue  spread  oyer  the  top.  Ugly  as  this 
''moony  tire"  was,  the  royal  bride  no 
sooner  appeared  in  it,  than  every  maid, 
wife,  and  widow,  who  aspired  to  the 
rank  of  a  lady,  imitated  her  example, 
and  homed  caps  became  so  general,  that, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  heads  of 
the  lords  of  the  creation  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  ambitious  head-gear  of 
their  better  halves. 

Although  the  importer  of  this  hideous 
fashion  n'om  Bohemia,  Queen  Anne 
deserves  credit  for  introducing  the  first 
side-saddles  used  in  this  country,  and 
also  for  making  us  acquainted  with  pins, 
such  as  are  at  present  in  use.  Previous 
to  her  arrival  in  England  both  sexes 
used   ribands,   loop-holes,    laces   with 


points  and  tags,  clasps,  hooks  and  oyet, 
and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold. 

Shoes  were  worn  in  this  reign  with 
long  pointed  toes,— a  fashion  probably 
introduced  by  Anne  of  Bohemia.  **  Their 
shoes  and  pattern,"  says  Camden,  '*  were 
snowted  and  piked  more  than  a  finger 
long,  whici},  as  tht^y  look  like  the 
claws  of  the  devil,  they  call  cracowcs, 
and  which  they  fasten  with  chains  of 
silver  or  ^Id  to  their  knees." 

According  to  Froissart,  Richard  the 
Second  dowered  his  consort,  Anne,  with 
property  worth  twenty-five  thousand 
nobles  a-year ;  and,  instead  of  her  bring- 
ing a  marriage  portion,  her  royal  hus- 
bimd  gave  the  Emperor  ten  thousand 
marks  for  the  alliance,  and  paid  all  the 
expenses  of  her  journey  over  to  boot, — 
indeed,  the  expenses  of  the  bridal  were 
so  enormous,  that,  to  cover  them,  the 
coronet  of  Aquitaine,  and  much  of  the 
royal  jewellery  and  plate,  were  pawned 
to  the  London  merchants. 

By  the  Protestant  Church,  the  name 
of  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  enrolled  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  the  illustrious  prin- 
cessses  who  supported  those  principles 
of  religious  ireedom  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  Reformation.  Shortly  after 
her  arrival  in  England,  Wickline  tri- 
umphantly referred  to  the  Queen  as 
possessing  a  Bible,  a  polyglot  translated 
into  the  Bohemian  and  German,  which 
she  perused  with  pride  and  diligence: 
and  he  urged,  that  by  rcnderiug  the 
Scriptures  available  to  all,  he  did  but 
that  which  she  greatly  approved  of. 
Whether  Anne  ever  met  Wiekliffe,  or 
studied  his  writings,  is  not  known ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  she  was  surrounded  by 
many  of  his  converts :  and  when  he  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Lambeth, 
in  1382,  it  was  chiefly  her  secret  in- 
fluence with  the  King  that  saved  him 
from  the  vindictive  vengeance  of  Arch- 
bishop Courtney,  who,  above  all  things, 
desired  his  destruction.  Not  the  least 
of  the  illustrious  disciples  of  the  bold 
reformer  was  Joanna  of  Kent,  Princess 
of  Wales.  This  Princess  had  been  in- 
troduced to  him  by  his  follower,  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  she  greatly  aided  the 
Queen  in  saving  his  lite.  Ihe  efl'orts  of 
the  Queen  to  extend  a  purer  MlVv  ^-ccw 
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cared  her  many  enemici.  Walniurbaiii,  •  if  erer  he  q[iiitted  the  ■mctnaTj  of  Be- 
in  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  which  irai^rerleT.  In  a  few  days  the  Queen-mother 
douhtlcsA  occasiont-d  bv  her  adherence,  died  of  grief,  which  so  overcame  Bicbard, 
to  the  new  tenot5.  c>^roplainji  of  her  and  that,  nnaUe  to  save  the  life  of  lui 
hrr  Ikiht  mians  Tisitint;  the  abbeys  and  mother,  he  pardoned  his  brother,  who 
mnDAst'ht>.  n«T  to  civo.  but  to  take  shortlv  afterwards  married  Elizabeth, 
away.  And,  aoconiini;  to  Pn-nne.  the  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
Parliani'  nt.  in  loSi,  atVr  inveiffhing  castor.  The  King's  reluctance  to  pir- 
a£Riin>t  til'-  Kind's  cxtraragnnce  and  don  his  brother  was  attributed  to  the 
muiruli*.  pititiun>, amoniT^ otht-r artk-los  influence  of  the  Queen;  but  this  WM 
rnon-  K'T  li>s  rt;L«i»n.ible.  apiinst  the '  evidently  a  purposed  misreprewnts- 
Queon*>  p.'M :  but  this  rtqiirst  the  King  tion,  as,  although  her  fnends  were  thi 
promptly  n(-;nitivi'iU  ileilariD?  that  he  \  wronged  persons,  she  sought  not  to  be 
would  nr-vt  r  r«tnst  nt  to  diminish  the  ■  revenged  on  the  murderer  or  his  ez- 
rcvcnur  of  bis  1h  lovc-J  consort.  [  cusors. 

In  13S-).  un  iui-iiKnt  occurred  which  •  Anne  of  Bohemia  made  it  a  rule  of 
furtlior  im-nasoil  tlio  ho:>tilitv  of  the .  life  to  sedulously  comply  with  the  wiU 
Kind's  relations  to  Anno  of  itohcmia.  ■  of  hor  beloved  husband.  **  It  is  my  un- 
W'hiUt  lliohanl  was  on  his  way  to  repel  Iniunded  dutv,"  she  would  say,  "to  loTe 
the  incursiuns  of  the  Scots  with  a  power- '  all  that  the  King  loves,  to  do  all  that  he 
ful  armv.  tlie  Kin  it's  half-brother.  John!  desires  me,  for  ihave  vowed  before  God 
Holland.  miinKrid  Lord  Stafford,  who 'and  man  to  cherish  and  to  obey  him." 
was  about  prorecdinsr  from  York  to '  In  one  instance  this  womanly  obedience 
lA)nd()n  witli  Itttt rs  from  the  King  to ,  — a  rare  but  commendable  quality— 
the  (jucou.  Fet  lin^  of  bitter  jealousv ;  carried  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice, 
led  to  the  pcrp(  tration  of  the  foul  deec[. '  and  lost  her  the  esteem  of  every  deecend- 
Staffurd  was  a  brave  knight,  a  great  ■  ant  of  the  royal  house  of  Plantaffenet 
favourite,  and  n  powerful  adherent  of  j  In  her  household  was  a  beautiful  fiohe- 
the  Queen's,  whilst  Holland  bitterly  I  mian  woman,  mentioned  in  the  '*fi»- 
hated  ner  and  hor  friends.  According ;  dera*'  as  the  Landgravine  of  Lnxem- 
to  Froissart,  whilst  Stafford's  archers  j  bourg,  with  whom  Uie  King^s  espedel 
were  prot footing  Sir  McU's,  a  liohcmian  |  favourite,  the  young  Duke  of  IreUni 
knight  and  frii'ud  of  the  Quet'n's.  they, !  fell  deeply  in  love.  This  nobleman  hao 
in  the  fray,  slew  an  esquire  of  HoUand's.  I  been  married  to  Philippa,  daughter  of 
and  he,  to  be  revenged,  drove  his  «lagger  \  I^rd  de  Coucy,  and  grund-dau^ter  of 
into  the  heart  of  Statford,  and  killed  |  the  late  Kincr  Edward  the  Thinl,  "but 
him  on  the  spot.  The  niunlerer  fled  for  !  now,"  says  Walsingham,  "  he  divorced 
sanctuary  to  the  shrine  of  St.  John   of  |  her  to  marry  the  Hohemian  damsel:'^ 


Bcveriey.  The  father  and  relatives  of 
the  slain  loudly  demanded  justice ;  and 
although  Joanna,  the  mutual  mother  of 
the  King  and  the  homicide,  implored 
the  mercy  of  her  son  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  her  pleadings  were  vain.  Rich- 
ard confiscated  the  property  of  the  assas- 
sin, and  threatened  him  with  the  gallows 


and  Richard  the  Second,  bein^  quite 
blind  to  the  faults  of  his  favounte,  had 
the  weakness  to  shock  the  nation  hj 
sanctioning  this  abandonment  of  hie  £ur 
cousin,  whilst  the  Queen,  by  not  im- 
posing the  disgracefhl  transaction,  iim- 
nitely  injured  tne  good  name  of  heisel( 
and  the  husband  she  so  adored. 
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Biehard  that,  in  the 
'nr  of  13B6,  hia 
i£d  ancle,  the 
I  Rmbittooi  Duke  of 
Lonctuter,  departed 
;  irith  big  Ducben  to 
prosccule  their  claim 
to  bar  Imedharj  dominiani ;  oa  shartlj 
•ftMWHdt  the  great  baronB,  nndcr  the 
nidaan  of  the  DaVe  of  Gloucrsbn, 
BBWBted  tike  dJMeiuion  of  the  nobility, 
~  ~  A  fte  government,  left  Ricbanl 
■"  than  the  empty  title  of  King, 
JB  traitors  seyenil  of  the  roj'fl] 
Mneen  and  partizaiiB ;  and  althonvb  the 
QtwoL  on  her  knees,  wcondcd  %  the 
eamert  loliritatiinu  of  tbe  King,  im- 

Cred  the  Duke  of  GIoDceiter  to  ipare 
life  of  their  areatly  respected  friend, 
Sir  Simon  Bnrrr,  their  lotie  and  ea- 
trealiei  irere  disregarded,  and,  in  the 
abaenee  of  the  Sing  and  hi>  fiiendi, 
BoiIt  was  hurried  heiore  the  meicilesa 
Parbment,  aa  itwai  called,  impeached, 
■nd  wmdcmned  ai  a  defaulter  to  tbe 
■moimt  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  on 
flke  aame  day  decapitated. 

Orerwhelined  with  loirow  at  the  death 
or  exile  of  all  their  dearest  and  ablest 
friends,  the  King  and  hia  beloved  con- 
iort  retired  to  Eltham,  where  they  tar- 
ried during  the  aummer,  in  the  confident 
hope  that  ere  long  a  reaction  of  public 
opmion  would  enable  Richard  to  regain 
mat  power  which  had  been  so  tri- 
umphantly wrested  from  him. 

After  remaining  for  nearly  a  twelTe- 
month  a  mere  cipher  in  the  hands  of 
GIoqocsIct'b  party,  Richard,  on  receiving 
assurances  of  support  from  seteral  in- 
fluential barons,  entered  the  Council- 
chamber  on  the  thirdnf  May,  13Sg,  and, 
unexpectedly,  asked  his  uncle  hia  age. 
"  Twentj-lwo,"  your  Highness,  roplitd 
the  Doke.  "  Then,  my  lords,"  obserrcd 
the  KinK,  with  a  aelf-poBsesscd  air,  "I 
am  of  All  age  to  manage  my  own  con- 
cenu ;  I  bare  been  longer  under  control 
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than  any  ward  in  my  dominions.  I 
thank  yon,  my  lords,  lor  your  past  ser- 
ricn,  but  need  them  no  longer."  This 
diguifled  address  atmok  the  Council  with 
aiknee ;  and  before  they  bad  time  to 
recorer  from  their  lurpnse,  Richard  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  seals  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  ken  of  ^a 
Exchequer  from  the  Eishop  of  Hereford. 
He  next  appointed  a  new  cbaneellor 
and  new  treaeurer,  dismissed  the  former 
Council,  and  chose  a  new  one ;  and,  by 
^Inmation,  informed  tbe  people  thU 
had  taken  the  reiua  of  Uovenunent 
into  his  own  hands.  This  proclunuitiun 
— a  most  temperate  and  ciinriliatorj' 
doenment — was  eridcntly  more  than 
mere  words,  as,  from  this  period  to  the 
death  of  his  beloved  consort.  Anne,  the 
King's  admin  iatiBtion  wai  wise,  liberal, 
trunqaii,  and  happy. 

In  November,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
returned  to  England ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, Richard,  to  rid  himself  of  Uie 
presence  of  the  ambitious  noble,  eon- 
fcrrod  on  him  the  sorereigntj  of  Aqui- 
laine.     The  King  and  Queen,  however, 

ErofcsEed  the  greatest  Mcndship  ton-ards 
im,  paid  him  a  week's  friendly  visit  at 
'  ■"  castle  of  Lancaster,  o"'  '      ' 


parted  to  his  newIy-acquircd  territory, 

'    ' ''    occasion  by  holding  a  grand 

'hich  the  King  invested  him 


arked  the  < 


with  tbe  sword  and  coronet  of  Aqui- 
taine,  whilst  tbe  Queen  presented  his 
Duchess  with  an  elegant  golden  circlet, 
lancaster,  however,  might  have  spared 
himself  the  expense  and  tbe  trouble  of 
tbe  voyage,  as  tbe  people  of  Aquitaine 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  than 
the  King  of  England  tor  their  Doke. 

Queen  Anne  and  her  rojal  lord  kept 
the  CbiistniBs  festival  of  la89  with  great 
pomp  at  Woodstock ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent spring,  Richard's  full  assumption 
of  lie  regal  reins  was  celebrated  bjr  a 
magnificent  tournament  held  in  Smith- 
field,  and  which  had  been  proclaimed 
throughout  England,   Scotland,   Flan- 
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den,  Germany,  and  France.  The  most 
imposing^  feature  of  this  tonmay  was  a 
pfrocession  of  sixty  richly  attired  ladies, 
mounted  on  docile  palfreys,  each  leading 
a  completely  armed  knight  by  a  silver 
chain  along  West  Cheap  to  Smithfield, 
attended  by  heralds  sounding  their  trum- 
pets, and  the  cheering  chorus  of  nume- 
rous minstrels.  The  Queen,  all  the 
ladies  of  the  Court,  and  the  many  high- 
bom  foreign  dames  and  damoisellcs  who 
had  come  over  sea  to  witness  the  gor- 
geous sp(>ctacle,  took  up  their  places  in 
the  tiltmg  grounds  in  the  richly  deco- 
rated open  stands,  whence  they  witnessed 
the  pageants  with  delight,  and  before 
whom  the  gallant  knights  ^^  tilted  cour- 
teously, and  with  blunted  lances."  The 
prizes  were  bestowed  by  the  Queen,  who 
presided  as  umpire  in  chief;  and  after 
continuing  three  days,  the  festival  was 
concluded  by  a  grand  supper  given  by 
the  King.  On  the  Saturday  following, 
the  Queen  and  her  husband,  accompanied 
by  the  Court  and  the  foreign  nobles, 
proceeded  to  Windsor,  where  they  de- 
voted the  whole  of  the  succeeding  week 
to  one  continuous  round  of  pleasure  and 
festivity. 

From  this  period  nothing  remarkable 
occurred  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne 
till  1392,  when  the  violent  contest  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Londoners  was 
healed  by  the  kindly  mediation  of  the 
good  Queen. 

The  rapacity  and  poverty  of  llichard 
the  Second  led'  to  this  quarrel. 

In  one  of  the  many  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties in  which  this  Prince  was  in- 
volved by  liis  prodigal  habits,  he  made 
a  demand  on  the  city  fur  the  loan  of 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  city  not 
only  refused  to  pay  the  money,  but 
when  a  wealthy  Italian  merchant,  of 
more  exuberant  loyalty,  oflfcred  to  make 
the  advance  out  of  his  own  purse,  they, 
actuated  less  by  a  regard  for  the  money 
itself  than  to  check  the  profusion  in 
which  Richard  indulged,  raised  a  tumult 
and  murdered  him.  The  moral  censor- 
ship which  they  chose  to  exercise  cost 
them,  however,  dear.  Richard  called 
his  nobles  together,  to  whom  he  repre- 
sented in  indignant  terms  the  presump- 
tion and  maliciousness  of  these  London- 


erB,  and  with  their  concurrence  bus* 
pended  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriis, 
from  their  oflSccs ;  revokMl  and  annulled 
the  whole  of  the  rights  and  privil^;e8 
of  the  city,  removed  the  courts  of  uw 
to  York  and  Nottingham,  ordered  the 
magistrates  to  pay  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury the  sum  of  three  thousaiia  marks, 
ana  the  commonalty  the  more  enonnooi 
sum  of  one  hundred  thouaand  ponnds; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  committed  the 
mayor  and  other  principal  dtiienfl  to 
different  and  distant  pnsona,  there  to 
remain  till  these  fines  were  paid.  Nor 
were  they  even  then  to  expect  restoratioB 
to  favour,  for  it  was  decreed  that  in  fii- 
ture  the  citizens  should  have  no  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  but  that  the  king 
should  appoint  one  of  his  knights  to  be 
ruler  of  the  city. 

Ilappily,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
King  shewed  a  disposition  to  commute 
these  severe  penalties,  which  seemed, 
indeed,  to  have  been  made  thus  severe 
for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  bii 
majesty  the  more  readily  to  turn  the  re- 
mission of  them  to  profitable  account 
The  citizens  appreciated  the  character 
of  Richard's  proceedings  quite  correctly, 
when,  as  Stow  informs  us,  they  concluded 
that  "the  end  of  these  things  was  g 
money  matter."  They  first  tried  the 
cupidity  of  the  king  with  an  offer  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  restoration  of 
their  privileges,  but  this  proposal  was 
not  thought  worthy  of  an  answer.  In 
this  dilemma  they  applied  to  Qaeen 
Anne,  and  she  bcing^  a  gentle,  gracious 
lady,  exerted  her  influence  over  her 
royal  lord  with  such  success,  that  soon 
afterwards  they  were  informed  that  tfas 
King  had  taken  commusion  on  them, 
and  meant,  with  his  Queen,  to  pay  the 
city  a  visit,  when  they  would  have  aa 
opportunity  of  shewing,^  by  tiie  recep- 
tion they  gave  their  majestiei,  how  fir 
they  were  deserving  of  the  royal  fiironr. 

Richard  and  his  consort  having  set 
out  on  this  visit  of  conciliation  from  the 
palace  at  Sheen,  were  met  at  Wands- 
worth by  four  hundred  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  mounted  on 
horseback,  who  tendered  the  humble 
submission  of  the  city,  and  besought  the 
King's  pardon  for  aft  iti  offenoei.    ii 
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fhe  King  and  Queen  entered  tlie  dty, 
their  cominff  was  greeted  hj  the  aMa- 
mations  and  bleesings  of  aeeembled 
thousands,  in  nil  the  streets  tbrooffh 
which  thej  passed ;  the  horses  were  &- 
corated  with  doths  of  gold,  silver,  and 
silk ;  tiie  conduits  ran  witii  the  choicest 
wines  *,  and  at  every  step,  the  most  costly 
gifts  were  heaped  on  tne  monarch  and 
his  queen.  Crowns,  and  tables,  and 
Teasels  at  gold,  horses  proudly  capa- 
risoned|  dows  of  the  nchest  &bnc8, 
ecnns,  jewds,  and  predous  stones  are 
enumerated  amonest  the  offerings  made 
on  this  occasion,  oy  an  injured  people, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  soyereign. 
The  dtizens  now  imaged  that  their 
pardon  was  secure,  but  m  this  they  were 
mistaken.  Bichard  was  not  to  oe  won 
over  till  he  had  obtained  from  them  a 
fiurther  gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  hip  affectionate  consort  luid,  on 
bended  knees,  and  with  most  urgent  and 
peraoasiTe  entreaties,  implored  him  to 
restoire  to  them  their  ancient  charters 
and  privileges.  A  request  which,  with 
all  his  anger  and  rapadty,  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse. 

**  We  pardon  them,"  said  the  offended 
monarch,  *'at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
ourdeaily-bdoTed  Queen." 

With  rejoicing  hearts  the  oppressed 
dtizens  went  home ;  and  they  hence- 
forth carefully  avoided  furnishing  Bich- 
ard with  a  pretext  for  interfering  with 
the  government  of  their  city.  Kor,  in- 
deec^  were  their  rights  and  privileges 
again  invaded  by  the  royal  plunderer 
during  the  life-time  of  Queen  Anne, 
who,  oy  her  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
won  the  highest  esteem  of  the  London- 
eOf  and  who,  had  her  life  been  longer 
spu^d,  would,  doubtless,  have  averted 
the  crimes  the  unfortunate  end  of  her 
ill-starred  husband  Bichard  the  Second. 

At  this  period  famine  and  pestilence 
were  ragingthroughout  the  land,  and  both 
the  King  and  the  Queen,  by  an  example 
of  profuse  hospitality,  endeavoured  to  al- 
leviate the  temble  sufferings  of  the  people. 
*'The  King,"  says  Walsingham,  "enter- 
tained six  thousand  poor  persons  daily. 
He  valued  himself  in  surpassing  in  mag- 
nificence all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as 
if  he  possessed  an  inexnaustible  treasury. 


In  his  kitchen  alone  three  hundred  ser- 
vants were  employed,  and  the  Queen  had 
the  like  number  of  women  in  her  service." 

But  whilst  the  good  Queen  was  thua 
occupied  in  works  of  charity,  she  was 
smitten  down  by  that  pestilence,  which  oc- 
casioned those  sufferings  she  was  so  sedu- 
lously endeavouring  to  alleviate.  Whilst 
at  her  favouritepalace  of  Sheen,the  gentle 
Anne  of  Bohemia  was  suddenly  over^ 
come  with  illness,  said  to  be  the  plague, 
and  after  a  few  hours'  suffering,  breaUied 
her  last,  on  the  seventh  of  Jmne,  1394. 
She  left  no  issue,  and  the  King,  who  was 
with  her  when  she  ceased  to  breathe, 
bewailed  her  death  with  the  deepest 
anguish,  as  he  tenderly  loved  her.  In 
the  first  paroxysm  of  gnef,he  cursed  the 
place  of  her  death,  and,  in  compliance 
with  his  orders,  the  apartments  which  she 
occupied  at  Sheen  were  either  destroyed 
or  dismantled. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  the  king,  in 
dolefully  worded  letters,  oonunandea  his 
very  dear  and  faithful  cousins  to  attend 
the  obsequies  of  his  dearly-bdoved  com- 
panion the  Queen  (who  to  God  is  de- 
parted), on  the  third  of  August,  and  de- 
sired them  to  bring  with  them  their 
consorts,  and  on  their  honour  to  accom- 
pany the  royal  remains  in  solemn 
procession  from  Sheen  to  the  abbey  at 
Westminster,  where  the  interment  would 
take  place. 

That  the  funeral  might  be  performed 
with  unusual  magnificence,  about  two 
tons  of  wax  were  purchased  to  make 
tapers  and  torches  to  bum  about  the 
hearse,  and  in  the  churches  where  the 
corpse  rested,  the  citizens  of  London 
were  ordered  to  dress  themselves  in  deep 
mourning  and  join  the  procession  ;  and 
all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  in  the 
kingdom,  were  requested  to  have  a  fu- 
neral service  performed  in  their  churches 
on  the  solemn  occasion. 

Thus,  on  the  third  of  August,  the 
body  of  the  gentle  Anne,  attt^ndcd  by 
all  the  male  and  female  nobility,  and 
the  citizens  of  London,  was  conveyed 
in  solemn  procession,  and  amid  tlic  abun- 
dant tears  of  tliousands  of  spectators, 
from  Sliceu  to  St.  Edward's  chapel  in 
Westminster,  where  Thomas  Arundel, 
subsequently  Archbishop  of  Ca3i\£x\svxi:^^ 
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perfonned  the  Mrriee ;  and,  in  an  im- 
pri'ssivc  funeral  Bcrmon,  nr^ed  bu  bear- 
en,  with  all  the  eloaomce  m  bis  power, 
to  imitate  the  worthy  example  of  ber 
who,  althousrh  a  Qnecn,  bad  bad  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures  translated  into  her  na- 
tiTc'tonpue,  and  daily  read  and  diligently 
itudied  a  portion  of  them. 

On  the  burial  of  the  Queen,  Richard 
wai  so  ovemhrlmod  with  sorrow,  that, 
to  dirert  his  melancholy,  he  was  adrised 
to  visit  his  Irish  dominions,  then  in  re- 
bellion. "All  this  and  the  next  year,"  says 
Froissart,  "he  appr-arcd  inconsolable; 
and  it  was  not  till  full  ten  months  after 
Anne's  death,  that  ho  could  decide  on  a 
tomb  worthy  of  her  memory ;  and  eren 
then,  so  linked  was  his  heart  in  bers, 
that,  on  the  tomb  made  of  fine  marble, 
he  had  the  monumental  statue  of  him- 
self placed  bv  the  side  of  the  Queen's, 
with  her  han^  clasped  within  his." 

The  tomb  was  began  in  1396,  and 
onlercd  to  be  completed  by  1397.^  The 
nutrble  part  was  made  by  Messrs.  Yemely 
and  Lot  Loudon,  stone-masons.  Tbe 
effi<pes  were  formed  of  copper  bv  Messrs, 
Broker  and  l*riest,  citizens  and  copper- 
oniths,  and,  according  to  the  "Fcedera," 
tbe  whole  was  to  cost  four  hundred 
pounds. 

On  a  tablet  by  the  side  of  ber  tomb 
is  a  Latin  incription,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  by  Skclton : — 

"  Queen  Anne.,  Richard  the  Second's  wife, 

Lyeth  buried  in  this  place, 

Adorned  with  the  Brit«>us'  crown, 

With  whom  «lie  found  much  grace. 

Whose  noble  Birc,  of  daughter  proud, 

Of  son-in-law  full  glad, 

Of  Rome  thrice  happy  Emperor  was, 

And  tliat  largo  empire  had. 

Winceslaus  so  called  by  name, 

Who  thus  in  Joyful  plight, 

Sent  her  to  Liondon  guarded  iroll, 

With  valiant  men  of  might, 

Against  irhoin  comming  plays  were  made, 

And  sights  and  shows  were  seen, 

With  princely  pomp  to  gratify 


This  noUe  wlrsin  queen. 

Bn^l  men's  treasures  last  not  bog, 

Th9^haiig  but  on  a  twine 

or  slendor  thread,  death  kings  and  qaMQ 

Doth  all  catch  up  in  fine. 

This  queen  was  of  the  royal  race 

Of  Romans  by  descent, 

tH  all  belored,  most  dear  to  most. 

In  honour  relucent. 

Full  liberal  and  bountiful. 

Adorned  with  Tirtues  rare ; 

No  child  she  had,  but  issueless 

She  lies  without  mnch  care." 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  tbe  gentle  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
to  conclude  these  memoirs  without  men- 
tioning that  in  her  the  renowned  poet 
Chaucer  found  a  patroness,  and  a  war* 
and   sincere    friend.     With    Richari, 
Chancer  had   been  intimate  from  hii 
early  childhood.     Previous  to  1384,  he 
filled  more  than  one    pnblic  appoint- 
ment ;  but  in  that  year  be  became  in- 
volved in  tbe  riots  of  the  Lollards,  M 
I  tbe  followers  of  Wickliffe  were»called; 
i  and,  as  these  transactiona  endanscm 
his  personal  liberty,  be  fled  to  Holland, 
and  when  be  returned,  two  years  tftff- 
wards,  be  was  imprisoned  in  the  Towtf, 
where,  in  all  likelihood,  he  would  hxn 
remained  till  tbe  day  of  big  death,  hid 
not  the  good  Queen  Anne  by  «"™J 
entreaties  procured  bis  liberatioa,  and 
appointment  as  clerk  of   the  mtkB,  • 
kindness  which  he  ever  afterwards  »• 
mcmbcred,  and  for  which  he  in  nombai 
sweet,  and  tones  of  earnest  gntitiid^ 
addressed  her  in  tbe  prologue  to  h» 
legend  of  Gode  Women,  us — 

"  The  clereness  and  the  ▼erayB^M^^^ 
That  in  this  darke  world  me  wins  aaa  Mt^ 
The  herte  within  my  sorrowfal  IWBii  J* 

dredeth,  _„_ii« 

I  And  loveth  so  sure,  that  ye  ben  rmif 
The  maistress  of  my  wit,  and  nothliv  I. 

Again,    in  "the    Gnckoo    aad  *• 
Nightingale,"  he  aUndea  to 

••  A  mapto  that  Is  fidr  and  gnM 
Before  the  chamber  wlndiow  of  th«< 
At  Woodstock." 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

)  nunriagt  bj/  Xiehard  tJu  Stami- 
—Btttuty — Bnither»  and  niten—Aeeim^lalied  mmd-~ 
Adrvtnn  with  tkt  Bitgfi»h  pneuraton — Htr  betnt/anent  to  Sichtnt — Anmifi 
(ia  2>iiJl»  of  Gtmiaittr — Mmrriagt  of  the  BulCe  of  Lanaattr  with  Cathtrint 
Stej/nfbri— Richard  and  Au  train  procetd  to  Calait — Tht  King't  unda  tnttr^ 
taiitd  hy  Iht  French— -Miekani,  afUr  flatting  with  tin  Rwtch  King,  reeeiVai 
jMiOt—Marria  hir  at  Odaii—Carria  her  to  England— Her  rectum  by  Iht 
Ttwdtmcri — Oortmatiim— Marriage  portion — JevieU—Rendenee-^  Oowmese — Xi/** 
ihreatmed    tg    Ghueattr — Death    of    Gloueeiter    and  Anmdel-~Tkc    Sin^t 


EEPLY  SB  Bichard 
the  S(.cond  dcploicd 
tbe  death  oT  hie 
dearly  beloTcd  con- 
wrt,   Anne  ot  Uo- 


thfl 


UOTe  than  two  yean  when  nfgociationB 
were  entered  into  for  hu  second  mnr- 
ruge  But  aa  he  atiU  clung  with  dot- 
ing Tondnese  to  the  memory  of  his  de- 
wuted  one,  and  as  hei  imago  iras  so 
deeply  graven  on  his  heart,  tbat  nothing, 
saTe  the  hand  of  time,  could  eraee  it  out, 
the  bride  he  sought  vss  no  beautiful, 
blooming  woman,  but  the  French  King's 
daughter,  Isabella,  a  child  who  had  not 
jet  completed  her  ninth  year. 


pmn^ol  I 


afford  lUchoid  in  his  projects  of  re- 
venge. 

Many  were  tte  feir  maidens  proposed 
to  Kichard  ba  his  ^tvre  partner,  but  to 
nopurpoae;  for,  when informedthattbcre 
were  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  and  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  besides  other  less  eligible 
ladies,  all  beautiful  and  marriageable,  be 
flew  into  a  rage,  and  vowed  to  marry  the 
royal  French  giri,  or  for  eTermoia  re- 
Isabella  of  Valoia,  the  eldest  daogbter 
of  Chailcs  the  Sixth  of  France,  and  his 
Queen,  laabclla  of  Bavaria,  was  bom  on 
the  ninth  of  Novcnibcr,  1387,  in  tha 
Louvre  Palace  at  Paris,  and  grew  up  one 
of  the  most  Bccomplialied  and  captivating 
brunettes  of  her  age.  Her  countenanco 
beamed  with  eiprcsaion,  her  eyes  were 
large  and  dork,  her  cosiiJeiioa  was  deai 
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and  bright,  and  ner  fimae  a  model  of 
grace  and  beauty.  She  nad  six  brothers; 
three  died  young,  and  the  others,  Louis, 
John,  and  Charles,  were  successirely 
dauphins ;  and  five  sisters — Joanna,  who 
died  in  her  cradle,  Mary,  the  Nun  of 
Poissy,  a  second  Joanna,  married  to 
John  the  Sixth,  Duke  of  Brittany,  Mi- 
chelle, the  first  wife  of  Philip  the  Good 
of  Burgundy,  and  Catherine,  the  fair 
Queen  of  lienry  the  Fifth. 

After  the  marriage  of  Kichard  and 
Isabella  had  been  duly  debated  in  coun- 
cil, an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  Earl 
of  Rutland,  the  Earl  Marsnal,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Lewis  Clifford,  Henry  Beaumont,  and 
about  five  hundred  attendants,  proceeded 
to  France,  to  treat  with  King  Charles. 
On  reaching  Paris,  they  met  with  a  cor* 
dial  reception  from  the  French  mo- 
narch ;  and  when  introduced  to  Isabella 
of  Valois,  they  found,  to  their  delight, 
that,  although  a  child  in  years,  she 
possessed  the  mind  and  accomplishments 
of  an  educated,  intellectual  laay. 

The  first  meeting  of  Isabella  and  the 
English  nobles  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
de  St.  Pol,  near  the  river  Seine,  where 
the  young  Princess  and  her  parents  then 
resided.  On  entering  the  presence  cham- 
ber, the  Earl  Marshal  went  down  on  his 
knees,  and,  in  respectful  tones,  said  to 
Isabella : 

"  Madam,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you 
shall  be  our  Uueen." 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  young  Prin- 
cess, with  dignity,  and  without  being 
Srompted,  "ii  God  and  my  father  so 
esire  it,  nothing  will  please  me  better, 
as  I  am  told  I  snail  then  be  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  on  the  earth." 

Then  taking  the  Earl  Marshal  by 
the  hand,  she  bid  him  rise,  and  led  him 
to  her  mother,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  English  ambassadors,  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
conducted  herself. 

"  The  French  King,"  says  the  chroni- 
cler, "  had  assembled  all  his  council,  to 
the  intent  to  make  the  better  answers 
to  the  ambassadors  of  England.  He 
allowed  these  ambassadors  two  hundred 
erowns  daily  for  their  small  expenses, 
and  for  their  horses ;  and  the  chief,  as 


the  Earl  Manhal  and  the  Earl  of  Hot- 
land,  were  oftentimes  with  the  King, 
and  dined  with  him.  After  bein^  elevoi 
days  at  Paris,  the  English  lords  wen 
told  that  the  French  approved  of  the 
match,  but  that  it  coula  not  be  done 
shortly,  because  the  lady,  who  was  yet 
very  young,  was  aflianccd  to  the  Duke 
of  Brittany*s  eldest  son;  therefore,  ai 
that  promise  must  bo  broken  before 
they  could  proceed  any  further,  the 
French  King  should  send  into  EngUmd 
the  next  Lent  to  show  how  the  matter 
went.  The  ambassadors  being  content 
with  this  answer,  they  took  their  leave, 
and  departed  from  Paris  to  Calais,  and 
so  to  England,  where  King  Eichardwas 
joyous  of  their  coming,  and  pleased  at 
the  progress  they  had  made. 

*^  Shortly  afterwards,  the  English 
ambassadors  being^  at  Paris  with  the 
French  King,  their  matters  took  such 
effect,  that  it  was  fully  agreed  that  the 
King  of  England  should  have  in  mar- 
riage Isabella  of  Valois ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  procuration,  the  Earl  Marshal  affi- 
anced and  espoused  her  in  the  name  of 
King  Kichard  the  Second,  and  so  fixHB 
henceforth  she  was  called  Queen  of 
England. 

**  When  the  ambassadors  returned,  the 
King  was  right  glad,  and  so  were  othen ; 
but,  withal,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
uncle  to  the  King,  made  no  joy  thereof! 
for  he  saw  well  that  an  alliance  of  peaee 
would  now  be  concluded  between  the 
two  kin^  and  their  realms,  wbidi 
grieved  him  sore ;  and  of  this  matter  he 
spoke  so  oftentimes  to  the  Doke  of 
York,  his  brother,  who  was  a  prince  of 
weak  intellect,  that  he  drove  him  at 
length  to  be  almost  of  his  opinion." 

About  this  time  the  Dnke  of  Lan- 
caster dishonoured  his  royal  name  by 
marrying  Catherine  Swynford,  a  knight* s 
widow,  and  governess  to  his  two  daugh- 
ters b^  Blanch,  his  first  wife.  Unth 
Swynmrd  he  had  cohabited  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  she  had  borne  him 
a  daughter  and  three  sons,  renowned  ia 
English  history  as  the  Beaufbrts.  The 
lords  and  the  ladies  of  the  royal  blood 
took  ^eat  umbrage  at  the  mairii^; 
but  Ilichard,  to  gratify  his  uncle,  openly 
approved  of  it,  legitinu^  the  chiuie% 
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and  crested  the  eldest  eon  Earl  of  So- 
merBet.  Bat  this  kingly  &Toiir,iilthoiig]i 
ideoBing  to  Lancaster,  l)}r  no  means  ap- 
peased the  ferment  into  which  the  Court 
nad  been  thrown.  The  Dnke  and 
Dncheas  of  Gloucester,  tiie  Countess  of 
Arundel,  and  other  royal  lords  and 
hidiea,  dedared  that  as  the  low-bom, 
immoral  Duchess  would,  in  rif  ht  of  her 
husband,  take  rank  as  second  &dy  in  the 
kingdom,  they  would  leave  others  to  do 
the  nonours  of  the  Court  if  she  attcnd(Hi 
the  Queen,  as  disgrace  themselres  by 
entering  her  presence  they  would  not 

Whibt  the  Court  was  viva  embroiled, 
the  Count  St.  Pol,  who  had  married 
Bichard*s  half-sister,  Matilda  HoUand, 
was  sent  to  England  by  the  French 
Xing.  Richard  promised  the  Count 
that  he  would  go  to  Calais,  meet  the 
French  King,  receive  his  bride,  and  if  a 
peaoe  could  not  be  concladed,  at  least  to 
establish  a  truce  for  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

Kinf  Bichard,  accompanied  by  Count 
8t.  Pm,  the  Dukes  and  Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster, York,  and  Gloucester,  numerous 
other  nobles,  and  scyeral  prelates,  went 
to  Calais,  held  a  conference  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  returned  again  to 
England  to  dispatch  important  business, 
and  immediately  afterwards  crossed  once 
more  to  Calais ;  the  1  rcnch  King  and 
Queen  with  their  infant  daughter  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  time  from  Paris  to 
St.  Omier,  where  they  were  waited  upon 
b^  the  English  Kings  uncles  and  their 
wives,  with  many  other  English  lords, 
knights,  esquires,  and  ladies.  These 
noblemen  the  French  cordially  welcomed, 
entertained  with  show  and  feasting,  and 
presented  with  valuable  gifts  of  jewels, 
and  gold  and  silver  plate.  But,  al- 
though all  the  others  felt  proud  and 
grateful  at  the  honour  done  them  by 
their  polite  French  neighbours,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  whom  the  most 
marked  attention  and  valuable  presents 
had  been  bestowed,  greaUy  murmured ; 
whenever  the  peace  was  mentioned,  he, 
in  tones  of  anger,  declared  that  France 
was  too  rich  a  country  to  be  on  other 
than  terms  of  war  with.  Nor,  indeed,  was 
his  powerful  voice  obtained  in  favour  of 
tha  marriage  till  Bichard  promised,  on 


returning  home,  to  present  him  with 
fifty  thousand  nobles,  and  to  elevate  hia 
only  son  Humphrey  to  the  earldom  of 
Rochester,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  two 
thousand  nobles. 

The  ohstacles  to  the  marriage  and 
peace  being  now  removed,  **in  every 
part  about  there  were  pitched  up  tents 
and  pavilions,  and  all  the  country  was 
full  of  French  and  English  people."  On 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  1396,  the  two  kines  left  their 
lodgings  and  went  in  grand  procession 
to  tneir  tents,  which  were  placed  not  fitr 
asunder.  From  their  tents  thev  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  an  appointed  spot, 
which  was  surrounded  by  four  hunored 
French  and  four  hundred  English 
knights,  armed  cap-&-pie,  and  with 
drawn  swords.  Through  the  ranks  of 
these  knights  the  two  kings  passed, 
Bichard  being  supported  by  the  Dukes 
of  Berri  and  Burgundy,  and  the  French 
King  by  those  of  Lancaster  and  Glou- 
cester; when  the  Kings  neared  each 
other,  the  eight  hundred  knights,  weep- 
ing for  joy,  went  down  on  tiieir  knees. 
Bichard  and  the  French  King  met  to- 
gether bare-headed  and  warmly  saluted 
each  other,  when  the  French  King  led 
Bichard  into  his  tent,  which  was  noble 
and  rich;  and  the  four  dukes  joined 
hands  and  followed  the  two  Kings.  The 
knights  all  the  time  stood  regarding 
each  other  with  pleasant  countenimces 
till  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 

When  the  two  Kinffs,  hand  in  hand, 
entered  the  tent,  the  four  dukes  fell  on 
their  knees  before  them.  The  dukes, 
after  they  had  risen  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Kings,  went  and  talked  together  at 
the  front  of  the  tent,  whilst  the  Kings 
remained  inside  and  held  conversation 
by  themselves.  In  the  meantime  wine 
and  spices  were  brought  in.  The  Duke 
of  Berri  served  the  comfit  box,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  the  wine  to  the 
French  King,  and  the  Dukes  of  Tjan- 
caster  and  Gloucester  served  the  Kin? 
of  Fngiand ;  and  after  the  Kings  had 
partaken  of  vnne  and  spices,  the  other 
knights  and  esquires  served  the  prelates 
and  lords. 

On  the  day  following,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  King  of  £^\aai4  «xA  ViA 
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iinelcs,  ftnd  the  other  lords,  Tinted  the 
French  King  in  his  tent  They  were 
recciycd  with  extrvmc  honour  and  cour- 
tesy. The  d  inner- tahlcs  were  laid  out 
with  faro  the  richest,  choicest,  and  most 
varied,  wliilst  the  pnifusion  of  plate  on 
the  sidcboanls  was  duzzlin*^  to  behold. 
The  two  Kin^  sat  at  table  by  them- 
selves,  the  French  Kinp^  at  the  top,  and 
the  Kn^lish  King  at  the  bottom.  Thej 
were  served  by  the  Dukes  of  Bern, 
Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  and  the  last 
being  a  droll,  merrv  ft;llow,  greatly 
amused  them  with  his  witty  remarks. 
The  dinner  ov(>r,  and  after  wine  and 
spices  had  be<>n  taken,  the  young  Queen, 
attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  ladies 
and  damsels,  entered  the  tent  and  there 
was  delivered  to  the  King  of  England, 
who  immediately  aflerwtirds  took  his 
departure.  Isalxjlla  of  Yalois  was  placed 
in  a  rich  litter  made  expressly  for  her; 
but  of  all  the  French  ladies  in  her  train 
only  the  Lady  de  Courcy  went  with  her, 
for  there  were  present  the  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  York,  and  (iloucester,  the 
Ladies  Namur  and  Poinings,  and  many 
other  noble  English  ladies,  all  of  whom 
received  her  with  groat  joy.  When  the 
ladies  were  ready,  King  liichard,  accom- 

niied  by  the  English  nobles  and  their 
ies,  departed  with  the  infant  princess, 
and  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  a  long, 
wearisome  journey,  reaclicd  Calais  the 
same  night. 

On  All- Saints*  Day,  Isabella  of  Yalois 
was  married  to  Richard  the  Second,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Calais,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  amid 
great  feast  and  rejoicing.  On  the  mor- 
row, Richard  and  his  bride,  afUT  re- 
ceiving a  short  visit  from  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  embarked  for 
England.  During  the  passage  which, 
as  the  wind  was  favourable,  occupied 
under  throe  hours,  a  terrific  storm  arose 
and  parted  the  fleet ;  but,  although  the 
tents  and  valuable  stores  were  lost,  the 
voyagers  landed  at  Dover  in  safety. 
After  partaking  of  refreshments  at  Dover 
Castle,  the  Kmg  and  Queen  proceeded 
with  their  noble  train  through  Iloehester 
and  Dartford  to  Eltham,  and  thence  to 
London.  At  Blackheath  they  were  met 
by  a  procottion  of  the  Londonen  in 


grand  amjj  who  eeoorted  them  to  EeOf 
ninffton,  when  the  King  and  Queei 
took  np  their  lodging. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  Norember,  tin 
young  Queen,  with  a  courtly  bevy  d 
ladies,  was  conducted  with  royal  ponp 
from  Kemiington  through  Southwarkto 
the  Tower,  when  such  a  multitode  of 
people  went  to  see  her,  that  on  Londoi 
iiridge  nine  persons  were  tFBmnled  t» 
death.  On  the  following  day  ue  mi 
conveyed  in  state  from  the  Tower  tp 
Westminster,  where  the  King  awaitel 
her  arrival,  and  where  she  was  crowned 
with  regal  magnificence  on  the  seventk 
of  January,  1397. 

By  Isabella's  marriage  treaty  it  wtf 
stipulated  that  her  portion  should  bt 
eighty  thousand  crowns,  to  be  paid  \if 
annual  instalments;  that  the  czistiiir 
truce  between  the  two  nations  shoula 
be  prolonged  for  twenty-eight  yean; 
and,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Duke  df 
Gloucester  and  his  partizans,  that  tlu 
heirs  of  her  body  should  not  doriye  firom 
their  mother's  descent  any  additioiial 
claim  to  the  French  crown. 

Besides  five  hundred  thousand  crowm^ 
worth  of  plate  and  jewels,  laabdli 
brought  ivith  her  an  cxtensiye  and  mag* 
nificent  wardrobe,  and  embroidered 
satin  chamber  hangings,  the  most  lidi 
and  beautiful  money  could  procure. 

Shortly  after  her  coronation,  the  in- 
fant Queen  proceeded  to  Windsor,  when 
she  principally  abode,  and  was  educated 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  ffing^t 
cousin-german,  Lady  de  Courcy. 

The  alliance  with  France,  and  tbe 
heavy  expenses  incurred  by  this  mar- 
riage, greatly  offended  the  nation.  The 
popular  party  made  court  to  the  pce- 
juaiees  of  the  people  by  inreigniog 
against  both  the  debt  and  the  tmoe  with 
If'rance.  After  a  stmggle,  whieh  eoit 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  £nl  of 
Arundel  their  lives,  Richard  suceeeded 
in  establishing  a  reign  of  teiror,  which, 
however,  led  in  a  short  time  to  his  owb 
deposition  and  dreadful  dmth. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  a  mnoBr 
was  circulated  that  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester had  formed  a  plan  with  his  fbnur 
associates,  Arundel,  ArohbiBhop  of  Cia^ 
terbnry,  and  the  Karla  of  Aruudd  m^ 
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Warwick,  to  miie  ind  impriioB  the 
King  ana  QneeB for  lift.  Thiinport, 
pnMUf  ioTeiitad.  bj  Um  Mfil  &Taiir- 
m  to  aeTTB  ■■  a  naMin  for  aimlliig  the 
dok^  the  EiBK  beHered,  or  affected  to 
bdiaTB;  and  tmes  Count  St  Pol  Tinted 
the  Entail  oonrt  to  learn  if  the  ii^nt 
Onm  n  Taalmlli  ma  being  maintained  in 
ngal  itate  and  di^tj,  the  Sing  one 
noming  wnt  for  bun  and  the  Dnkea  of 

• .__  __|  Yojj^  (y](i  nfl^  telling 

'       '       1  hinudf 


them  what 

and  hi>  Qneen,  begved  their  adiice  and 

The  diuei  not  beinjt  able  to 

«TKnt,  comforted  the  Hag  by 

F  that  neither  thef  nor  the  na- 


ba  worth  a  momenta  tfaonght. 

AUbongh  the  duke*  (hiu  ajioke  to  the 
Ijng,  they,  to  avoid  the  threatened 
ftarm,  immediately  left  the  court  with 
their  bmiliea,  and  retired  to  their  own 
eaitlca.  Bbortly  afterwarda,  Sir  Tbomas 
Percy,  iteward  of  the  King's  booaehold, 
and  KTBral  other  of  the  roj-ol  aerranta, 
Mbnied  their  example ;  irhilat  than 
of  the  Einff'i  booBebold  who  were  too 
loyal  or  ambitioua  to  resign,  told  Kichard 
to  bis  bee  that  they  dimded  longer  re- 
nuuning  in  their  omces,  and  assured  bim 
that  neitJier  the  court  nor  tlie  eountrj 


woold  know  quirt  whilit  Oloneeatar 
lirad.  Whether  theas  repreientationi 
mconraged  Bichaid  in  bii  HbenKi  of 
tangeance  against  Glonoater  and  his 
abetton  is  nowhere  recorded ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  in  July,  and  in  nolition 
of  all  tim  of  hononr  and  social  inter- 
course, the  duke  waa  tceacberonaly  seised 
by  the  King's  orders  and  sent  a  captiTe 
to  Calais ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Earis  of  Warwick  and  Arundel  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  Belicring  that 
now  waa  the  time  to  render  himsdf  de- 
Bpodc,  Bichard,  by  bribes  and  threota, 

EiTailcd  upon  the  parliunent  to  juatify 
proceedings.  By  this  merdless  ses- 
sion icTeral  nobility loat  th«r  lircs;  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  wai  pat  to  death,  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Archbiabop 
of  Canterbury  were  sentenced  to  baniih- 
ment ;  in  the  same  session  Glonceater 
was  condemned  aa  a  traitor,  but  before 
bis  condemnation  waa  passed  he  died,  Or, 
according  to  the  more  probable  account 
was  smoChEred  between  two  beds  in  the 
King's  prison  at  Calais.  After  the 
moider  of  Gloucester,  and  the  illegal 
decapitation  of  the  Earl  of  Aruniul, 
Richard  enjoyed  but  little  prace  of  mind. 

and  destroyed  hie  gaiety  of  heart.  Dia- 
turhed  in  hia  eleep  by  horrible  drcama, 
he  would  nske  up  in  a  frenzy  and  call 
aloud  for  help,  declaring'  that  the  bed 
waa  covered  with  the  blood  of  hia  uncle. 
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and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  towns 


occasion,  had  incurred  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure, was  appalled  at  the  late  pro- 
ceedings.   The  Duka  of  Norfolk  eutet- 
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tained  a  siupicioii  that  the  higliplace 
he  apparently  poascsiod  in  the  E^ni^a 
favour  was  but  a  Mind  to  ensnare  him. 
Of  the  ori^nal  lords-appclhints,  he  and 
the  Duke  of  Hereford  alone  remained. 
One  day,  mcctins:  the  latter  on  the  road 
between  I'rentford  and  London,  he  ex- 
claimed :  **  ( 'ousin,  we  are  on  the  point 
of  lH'iu<?  undone  on  account  of  the  affair 
of  Radcot-hridj,^." 

**  How  Ciin  that  be  ?"  demanded  Here- 
ford, ''  since  thi'  Kins;  has  granted  ns  par- 
don, and  has  dcclun'd  in  parliament,  that 
we  behaved  as  «ro<Hl  and  \oyid  subjects  r" 

**  Our  fut«'  will  be  like  others  before 
us,*'  answered  Norfolk ;  **  he  will  annul 
that  record." 

'*  It  will  l)c  marvellous,  indeed,"  re- 
joined Hereford,  **if  the  King  should 
cause  to  bo  annulled  what  ho  has  so- 
lemnly said  iK'fore  the  pe<iple." 

"  'I*hc  world  that  we  live  in  is  mar- 
vellous and  falsi',"  said  Norfolk.  *'  For 
had  it  not  huve  l>ccn  for  some  persons, 
my  lord,  your  father  of  J^ncaster,  and 
yoiirjH'lf,  would  h.ive  beon  taken  or 
killed  when  you  went  to  Windsor,  after 
the  parliament.  The  Dukes  of  Albe- 
marle and  Exeter,  and  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester and  I,  have  sworn  never  to  con- 
sent to  the  undoinj]^  of  any  lord,  without 
just  and  reasonable  caubc.  But  this 
malicious  project  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Surrey,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Wiltshire  drawing  to  themselves  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  Tliey  have  sworn 
to  undo  six  lords — the  Dukes  of  Lancas- 
ter, Hereford,  Albemarle,  and  Exeter, 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  myself;  and 
what  is  more  alarming,  have  sworn  to 
reverse  the  attainder  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  which  would  turn  to  the  ruin 
of  us,  and  many  others." 

"Grod  forbid!"  exclaimed  Hereford. 
"It  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  King 
should  assent  to  such  desi^.  Ho 
appears  to  make  me  good  cneer,  and, 
inaeed,  he  has  sworn  by  St.  Edward  to 
be  a  good  lord  to  me  and  the  others." 

*'So  has  he  often  sworn  to  me  by 
God's  body,"  rejoined  Norfolk;  "but 
I  do  not  trust  him  the  more  for  that. 
He  is  attempting  to  draw  the  Earl  of 
March  into  tne  scheme  of  the  four  lords, 
to  destroy  the  others." 


"If  th&t  be  the  caae,"  said  Hereford, 
"  we  can  never  trust  them." 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Norfolk; 
"  for,  although  they  may  not  accom^ 
their  porpoee  now,  they  will,  doubuM, 
contriTe  to  destroy  us  in  our  own  hoiwi 
in  years  hence." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Hen- 
ford  and  Norfolk  quarrelled;  and  ths 
former  exhibited  a  chai^  a^iainst  tiM 
latter,  for  having  s^ken  seditious  void) 
against  the  King  m  a  private  conver- 
sation. For  want  of  proof  to  soppoit 
the  accusation,  the  lords  in  narliamoit 
declared  that  ihe  case  should  oe  decided 
by  w^igcr  of  battle,  to  be  fous^t  at 
Coventry,  on  the  lOth  of  Septonber. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Hereford,  tin 
challenger,  first  appear^  on  a  wluta 
charger,  gaily  caparisoned,  armed  at  lU 
points,  and  with  ois  drawn  sword  in  bii 
hand.  When  he  approached  the  liiti) 
the  marcschal  demanded  who  he  wai. 
To  which  he  answered,  ^*  I  am  Hony 
of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Hereford,  come 
hither,  according  to  my  duty,  agaioit 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  S^orfolk,  • 
false  traitor  against  God,  the  King,  ths 
realm,  and  mc."  Then  taking  the  oath 
that  his  quarrel  was  just  ana  trne,  hs 
desired  to  enter  the  lists,  which  bonff 
granted,  he  sheathed  his  sword,  pallw 
down  his  boaver,  crossed  himself  on  the 
forehead,  seized  his  lance,  passed  the 
barrier,  alighted,  and  sat  qowr  on  • 
chair  of  green  velvet,  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  lists.  He  had  scarcely  ta^en  hii 
seat  when  the  King  came  into  the  field 
with  great  pomp,  attended  by  the  peei% 
the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  who  came  from 
France  on  purpose  to  see  this  furious 
trial,  and  ten  tnousand  men-at-arnUi  to 
prevent  disturbance. 

His  Msgesty  being  seated  on  his  chair 
of  state,  the  king-at-arms  proclaimed 
that  none  but  such  as  were  appointed  to 
marshal  the  field  should  presume  to 
touch  the  lists,  upon  pain  of  dmtL 
Then  another  herald  proclaimed  alooid, 
"Behold  here,  Henry  of  Lancaiter, 
Duke  of  Hereford,  who  has  entered  tin 
lists  to  perform  the  devoir  asaiast 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Du^e  of  NorfoiK,  «■ 
pain  of  being  counted  &]Be  and  n- 
crea^t." 
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The  Bnke  of  Kodblk  immediately 
tppeand  in  arms,  moonted  upon  a 
barbed  hone,  with  a  coat  of  arms  of 
crimson  Telyet,  embroidered  with  lions 
of  silTcr  and  mnlberry-trees,  and  harin? 
taken  his  oath  before  the  constables  and 
mareschal,  entered  the  field,  exclaiming 
aloud,  «  God  defend  the  right  r  Alight- 
ing from  his  horse,  he  pla^  himseu  in 
Achair  of  crimson  Yeltet,  opposite  his  an- 
tegonist,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lists. 
Then  the  mareschal  haying  measured 
their  lanocs,  delivered  one  to  the  chal- 
Iniger,  and  sent  a  knight  with  the  other 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  procla- 
mation was  made  that  they  should  pre- 
pare for  the  combat  They  immediately 
mounted  their  horses,  then  closed  their 
bearers,  fixed  their  lances  on  th^  rests, 
and  the  trumpets  sounding  a  charge,  the 
Duke  of  Hereford  b^an  his  career  with 
neat  Tiolenec ;  but  before  he  could  join 
ms  antagonist,  the  King,  throwing  down 
his  warder,  took,  in  the  language  of  the 
age,  the  battle  into  his  own  hands,  and 
emsed  the  scene  by  banishing  Norfolk 
for  ten  years,  and  Hereford  for  life. 

By  this  act  Richard  showed,  if  not 
just,  at  least  humane  policy ;  yet  so  in- 
eonnstent  was  his  character,  that  in 
the  yery  next  year  he  committed  a  most 
wanton  and  despotic  wrong.  Hereford 
had  been  banished  but  three  months 
when  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
died ;  and  the  exile  expected  to  succeed, 
by  his  attorneys,  to  the  ample  estates  of 
his  sire,  as  secured  by  the  King's  own 
patent.  But  Richard,  jealous  of  that 
soecession,  pretended  to  haye  discovered 
that  his  banishment  had  rendered  him 
incapable  of  inheriting  property;  and 
at  a  great  council,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  patent  granted  to  him  was  null  and 
yoid,  and  tnat  his  banishment  should  be 
perpetual.  Hereford,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  fi&ther,  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  hod  long  been  the 
idol  of  the  nation.  On  his  last  departure 
from  London  he  was  warmly  greeted  by 
thousands.  The  greatest  port  of  the 
people,  goaded  to  a  spirit  of  resistance 
oy  the  wrongs  they  themselves  suffered, 
and  the  new  injury  offered  to  their  fa- 
yourite,  turned  their  eyes  on  him  as 
their    leader.     Private   meetings  were 


held,  the  dispositions  of  the  great  lordf 
sounded,  and  the  whole  nation  appeared 
ripe  for  rebellion. 

Whilst  the  court  and  country  were  in 
this  state  of  feyerish  ferment,  the  Earl 
of  March,  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown, 
and  viceroy  in  Ireland,  was  slain,  in  a 
skirmish,  by  the  native  Irish;  and  Rich- 
ard, in  his  eagerness  to  revenge  the  losi 
of  his  cousin,  shut  his  eves  to  the  de« 
signs  of  his  enemies,  aiio,  at  the  head 
of  a  lai^  army,  went  over  to  Ireland,  to 
chastise  the  turbulent  Septs. 

Before  departing  for  Ireland,  Rich- 
ard held  a  grand  tournament  at  Windsor, 
where  four  hundred  knights,  and  as 
many  esquires,   splendidly  arrayed    in 

frecn,  and  bearing  a  white  falcon,  the 
evice  of  Isabella,  tilted  against  all 
comers.  Such  numbers  resorted  to  this 
toumev,  that  two  hundred  oxen  and 
three  hundred  sheep,  besides  fowls  out 
of  number,  were  daily  consumed.  The 
King  wore  a  rich  garment  nmde  for  the 
occasion,  of  silk,  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  worth  three  thousand 
marks;  and  the  youn^  Queen,  attended 
by  the  fairest  and  noblest  in  the  land, 
presided,  and  bestowed  the  prizes. 

After  appointing  the  Duke  of  York 
regent  during  his  absence,  Richard  as- 
sisted at  a  solemn  mass  in  Windsor 
church,  chaunted  a  collect,  and  made  a 
rich  offering.  At  the  church  door  he 
took  wine  and  comfits  with  his  young 
consort ;  and,  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms, 
repeatedly  kissed  her,  sapng,  "  Adieu, 
Madam !  adieu,  till  wo  meet  again !" 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  Richard 
won  the  heart  of  the  young  Isabella. 
She  was  then  eleven  years  old,  tall  in 
stature,  graceful  in  carriage,  and  with 
features  already  tinged  with  the  bloom 
of  youthful  maidenhood.  But,  although 
the  King  treated  her  with  great  kind- 
ness, was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and 
well  pleased  at  the  progress  she  had 
made  in  her  education,  he,  with  an  un- 
accountable inconsisteney,  sent  to  dwell 
with  her,  probably  under  restraint,  the 
deeply  dojc^cted  widow  and  children  of 
the  murdered  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  King, 
exasperated  at  the  extravagance  and 
profuse  display  of  the  Queen's  gpvenisiia) 
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IMj  de  CaQTcjf  difmined  her  from  her 
office,  ordered  her  out  of  the  comitiy, 
and  filled  her  place  by  hit  niece  Ekftnon, 
widow  of  the  Kari  of  March. 

Kiclianl.  aceompanicd  by  ReTenl  no- 
blemen. pHM'tHiled  from  Windi^or  to 
Bristol,  untl  tlienec.  dc8i>itc  the  reports 
of  plots  and  con.«pinii'ieii  which  reai'hed 
him,  himti'iied  to  Alilford  Uaycn,  where 
he  joint  d  his  army,  and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  i:i*J*.),  embarked  with' a 
fleet  of  two  Imndred  sail,  on  that  cxpe- 
diMon  into  Ireluud  which  consummated 
his  ruin. 

When  the  r)ukc  of  Lancaster  landed 
at  Kuviiis]mr,  t)u>  (iuei-n,  by  the  Ke- 
gf>nt's  order,  was  taken  from  Windsor, 
and  placed  for  jprt-ater  seeurity  in  Wal- 
lin^fonl  f'astle,  wlicre  she  remained 
during;  the  eventful  period  that  Lan- 
caster won  from  her  husband  the  crown 
of  Fxgland. 

On  returning  to  England,  Richard 
saw  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  enraged 
p<-ople,  whilst  those  who  in  the  sunshine 
of  power  had  eoutributed  to  fan  his 
follies,  forsook  him  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  triumpliinpr  Lancaster.  Of  the  twenty 
thousand  men  he  broii<rht  with  him  from 
Ireland,  two-tliirds  deserted  on  landing, 
and  bein^  unable,  with  the  faithful  rem- 
nant of  his  fon'c,  to  make  stand  against 
the  swelling  numbers  of  his  antagonist, 
he  stole  away  in  disguise,  and  sought 
safety  in  Conway  (.'astle ;  but  here  the 
accommodations  were  so  WTetehed,  and 
the  dangiT  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  foe  so  imminent,  that,  with  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  lie  examined  the  castles  of 
Beaumaris  and  Cacmar\on ;  but  finding 
them  without  garrisons  or  provisions, 
the  unfortunate  wanderers  returned  with 
heavy  hearts  to  their  former  quarters, 
where  Richard,  in  the  following  strains 
of  bitter  grief,  bewailed  his  absence  from 
his  beloved  Queen. 

*'  Oh !  my  mistress  and  my  consort, 
accursed  be  the  man  who  thus  sepa- 
rateth  us !  I  am  dying  of  grief  because 
of  it.  My  fair  sister,  my  lady,  and  my 
solo  desire,  since  I  am  robbed  of  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  thee,  snch  pain 
and  affliction  oppresseth  my  whole  heart, 
that  I  am  oft-times  near  despair.  Alas ! 
Isabella,  rightful  dai^^htor  of  France, 


yim  were  wont  to  be  my  joy,  my  iMpe^ 
my  oomwlation!  And  I  now  jdainlj 
see,  that  through  the  Tidlenoe  of  fortmie) 
which  bath  stain  many  a  man,  I  mMt 
be  deprired  of  you,  whereat  I  often  o- 
dure  80  severe  a  pang,  that  day  ud 
night  I  am  in  dangt-r  of  bitter  oettL 
And  it  is  no  monrcl,  when  I  from  neh 
a  height  have  fallen  so  low,  and  kit  117 
joy,  my  solace,  and  my  consort!"* 

At  Conway,  the  Kin^s  distre«  wm 
so  scYerc,  that  he  sent  his  hrothen,  tk 
Dukes  of  Surrey  and  Kxeter,  to  nnk 
Lancaster  at  Chester,  and  somid  hii  ii- 
tentions.  Lancaster  received  than  vidi 
courtesy,  detained  them,  so  that  the 
Kin^,  instead  of  making  his  escape,  mkbt 
await  their  return,  and  sent  the  Earl  of 
Northmnbcrland  ostensibly  to  coiftr 
with  Richard,  but  with  the  real  poipon 
of  making  him  a  prisoner.  Northvi* 
berland  proceeded  on  his  delicate  mii- 
sion  at  tne  head  of  four  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  and  one  thousand  archeni 
After,  in  his  journey,  taking  poflsenoi 
of  the  castles  of  Fhnt  and  Rnnddhod, 
and  a  few  miles  beyond  the  latter  nladng 
his  men  in  ambush  under  a  rock,  xforth- 
umberland  proceeded  forward  with  only 
five  attendants.  On  reaching  Coniray, 
and  obtaining  an  audience  irith  tM 
King,  he  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
Lancaster,  that  a  parliament  might  bi 
immediately  summoned  to  remove  hii 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  restore  his 
to  the  possession  of  his  estates,  and  thit 
the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Surrey,  thi 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop  m  Car- 
lisle, and  Maudelin,  the  King's  cfaa^ain, 
should  be  tried  for  having  advised  tbt 
assassination  of  Gloucester,  and  that  on 
the  concession  of  these  terms  TiSnrMt*' 
should  meet  the  King  at  Flint,  adL  hk 
pardon,  and  accompany  or  follow  him  to 
London. 

Richard  approved  of  the  arttdei,  hot 
previously  oonsolted  his  friends  in  W^ 
vate,  and  assured  them  that  he  woolaon 
no  account  abandon  them  in  Uieir  tzis], 
and  that  on  the  first  opportunity  1m 
would  be  bitterly  revenged  on  hii  nd 
their  enemies;    "for,"  aaidheb  "than 


*  Translated  by  tbe  Bsr.  J.  Webb  htm  ■ 
MS.  in  the  BritUh  Hnsenm,  and  pabUdMi  !■ 
tbe  SOth  ToL  of  the  Axch«olfl«la. 
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mn  tome  amongBt  tliem  whom  I  would 
tasf  aliTa,  and  not  i^are  for  all  the  gold 
in  Chriatendom."  ''  Northnmberiand," 
aaith  the  chronicler,  **  next  took  an  oath 
to  obaerre  the  conditions,  and  departed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  interview 
■t  >lint.  The  King,  with  his  friends 
and  their  lenrants,  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed. On  descending  a  decliyity  on 
the  load,  with  the  sea  on  ibe  left  and  a 
toclnr  barrier  on  the  right,  the  King 
ioddlenly  exclaimed,  <GmI  of  Heayen 
defend  me !  behold,  the  yalley  is  foil  of 
armed  men!'  At  the  moment  North- 
nmberlaad  came  up  with  eleven  knights 
in  armoor,  and  affected  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  circumstance,  when  the  King 
■ddmasing  him,  said,  *  My  lord,  remember 
yoor  oath,  and  the  God  who  heard  it. 
Did  I  think  you  capable  ci  betraying 
me  I  would  return,  n»  it  is  not  too  late 
to  do  so/ 

*' '  Ton  cannot  return,'  rejoined  the 
Eail,  seizing  the  King^s  bridle,  '  I  have 
promised  to  convey  you  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.' 

*'  By  this  time  three  hundred  troops 
had  come  up,  and  seeinfif  escape  impos- 
■ble,  Bichard  exdaimed,  *  May  you  and 
your  accomplices  receive  the  reward  of 
your  treachery  on  the  day  of  judgment.' 
Then  addressing  his  friends,  he  added, 
'We  must  bear  our  misfortune  with 
fortitude  and  resignation,  for  even  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.' 

''On  reaching  Flint,  and  being  left 
with  his  friends,  Kichard,  in  a  It  of 
despondency,  exclaimed : — 

'"Fool,  fool,  that  I  was,  to  deal  out 
indulgence  to  this  villanous  Henry  of 
Lancaster.  Thrice  did  I  save  his  life^ 
once,  when  his  fother,  bless  his  soul ! 
would  have  put  him  to  death  for  his 
treason  and  treachery,  I  rode  all  night 
to  save  him.  Another  time,  he  had  the 
audacity  to  draw  his  sword  on  me  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Queen,  on  whom  God 
have  mercy.  He  was  also  the  accom- 
plice of  Gloucester  and  Arundel,  and 
consented  to  the  murder  of  his  father, 
of  myself  and  of  all  my  counciL  By  the 
God  of  paradise !  1  forgave  him  all,  onlj 
to  brinf  about  my  own  ruin.  Oh!  it 
may  weU  be  said,  that  we  have  no  greatw 


enemy  than  the  man  we  have  aavedfrom 
the  executumer's  axe.' 

"  After  a  sleepless  night,  the  King 
arose,  and  on  ascending  the  tower,  and 
surveying  the  host  of  his  enemies,  amount- 
ing to  eighty,  or,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, one  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
surrounding  the  castle  from  sea  to  sea, 
went  down  on  his  knees,  and  with  up- 
lifted hands,  cried  out,  'Lord  God  of 
Heaven,  to  thy  holy  keeping  I  com- 
mend myself.  Grant  mercy  unto  thy 
servant,  and  pardon  all  my  sins !  Oh  I 
Christ,  give  me  strength  to  bear  my  mis- 
fortunes patiently,  and  if  they  put  me  to 
dcath^  grant  that  I  may  forgive  all  my 
enemies,  and, die  as  thou  didst  for  us  al^ 
with  holy  meekness  and  Christian  re- 
signation.' 

'*  On  descending  from  the  tower, 
Richard  took  dinner.  The  Earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury, the  bishop.  Sir  William  Feriby, 
and  Sir  Stephen  Scrope,  sat  with  him  at 
the  same  table.  As  nis  heart  was  op- 
pressed, he  ate  but  little,  and  when  he 
arose,  ho  went  into  the  court  to  receive 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duke  in 
complete  armour,  save  his  helmet,  ap- 
proached the  King,  and  cap  in  hand, 
made  his  obedience  with  an  air  of  affect- 
ed humility. 

'* '  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,'  said  Rich- 
ard, politely  bowing,  *  you  are  welcome.' 

"  *  My  lord,'  answered  the  duke,  bow- 
ing three  times  to  the  ground,  *  I  am 
come  before  you  sent  forme,  and  for  this 
reason  :  your  people  complain,  that  in  a 
period  of  one-and-twenty  years,  you  have 
ruled  them  with  rigour  and  indiscretion. 
But  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to 
govern  them  better.' 

'^  'Fair  cousin,'  replied  the  King, 
^  since  it  pleases  you  it  pleases  us  well.'  " 

Accorcung  to  the  chronicles  of  those 
in  his  suite,  Richard  was  from  this  time 
made  to  suffer  every  conceivable  indig- 
nity. A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
triumphing  Lancaster,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  much -prized  spirited  charger, 
placed  on  a  lean,  miserable  animal,  not 
worth  a  crown,  and,  amidst  the  sarcasms 
and  threats  of  the  excited  rabble,  con- 
veyed to  Chester,  and  thence  to.  London. 
At  Lichfield  he  attempted  to  escape,  by 
letting  himself  down  from  the  wHdjIqw 


sn 

of  hii  chtmbn ;  but  bcisg  penand,  hs 
wu  letokra  in  t\t  tnidn,  ud  from  that 
mnmPDl  placed  undi-r  ■  itroDg,  Tigoroai 
fonnl.  Un  T>acliiiis  LondoD,  ha  m 
IDi-t  br  ■  cmciiursc  of  ciiiK-iu,  who 
cUTti-d'him  an.t  •'it"U((l  the  Uokc.  The 
itiYwlj  mn','  wiih  th.'  inci-»sant  anUma-  | 
tiiiD  'if  "I^'lie  lite  LanraJ^  r,  onr  (ncnd  i 
•nd ik-liri'THr :'  but  fur  tlic Kin^,  to luc  | 
thi-  •^iih]itir  minli  i>f  lh?poM.  "  None  ; 
trii-i.  <Mid  bleu  bimr*  IIv  irai  >mtta 
it'eilminit'-r.  and  Ihmcc  i>b  tho  follow-  j 
nu(  dav  t<i  the  'J'nwi'T.  nnd  as  be  went ; 
tioBgif  1l^Mh••••^l■•^M.  and frecb-d with 
ibr  appi-llatiim  I'l'  *'  tht'  Itiu'tard,"  in  al- 
tmlmi  toa  repurt  which  bad  been  ipread 
that  ba  was  nnt  the  Bon/>f  the  BUck 
Priner,  bat  of  a  eanon  of  Bonrdoaul. 
This  rqmn.  aliiurd  and  fubc  oa  it  waa, 
VM  ^nenilk  Trei:ived  as  a  true  Btor; 
amnn^lheTulgar;  nsdalthongh  tbeah- 
■urditv  ytia  tooprqsa  to  be  openly  avow- 
ed either  by  Litncast«T  or  hi* 'friends 


im  r""*"*"**.   ererr  i 
loyornnlgatg  itaadgi 
in^  of  tintb,  m  it  greatly  M 
the  rmoMe  of  the  itnupcr. 

The  news  of  Hichard'i  captlTttj'vu 
immiilialflT  foUowed  br  the  nuiania 
of  Walliui^ard  Caallc,  when  the  Qua 
resided,  to  Bolinebrolce,  who,  in  thi 
erentful  changes  that  foUowad,  hnnifd 
the  Tonng  Queen  bum  pLkce  to  place,  M 
policT  or  necegnt;r  dictated.  Whilst  dt- 
toincd  a  itate  prisoner  in  Leeds  CadK 
Irabi-lla  was  Tisitcd  bT  Lady  de  Codrj, 
that  goTemeM  whom  Sichard  had  (u- 
missed  for  her  neglect  and  eitiaT^sim 
Hut  dcliehted  as  the  Queen  waswuhtht 
society  of  her  first  English  instmctor,  Ihi 
popokr  partT,  conrinced  that  I^t  it 
CvuTcysccretlT&*oured  the  cause  <^  Ik 
King,  expelled  her  from  the  Castle,  tsd 
threatened  to  take  her  lilc,  it  she  sr 
again  held  oral  or  wiitL 
with  the  Queen. 


CHAPIEE  III. 

Sieiarti  dejtrlioii  and  mad  deipnir — Ss  deinands  laaArlla — Raigiu  l!u  mtat— 
It  dtjuatd^Lanratttr  a  tkelid  King,  ^  *>"  '<<^  "/  Jl'trg  tht  Fourti—It^iSf 
join  inthrrrioll  far  the  TalOTaUmefSiehcrd—Datk  of  Richard— Hitiviat- 
TonA—Epil'ipl^—IaaMlat  tciVtotrAooJ— ioM  ef  her  doicer  and  jeatb—Slittt- 
fain  tkt  l-ritiet  of   tt'-ltt  in  mtirria^—EelarHi  to  FraKct—U  vtkmui  *«* 


g^:;;;^,—:,  nil  **!  Richard  lay 
a  fursflkin,  drjccltS 
'  pnsonir  in  the 
■■Tiicr,  the  ambiti- 
lal/Mccsttrewrted  I 
.  er  to  ob- 
tain from  htm  a  rc- 
Bignation  of  the 
..  Promises,  entreaties,  and  threats 
alike  resorted  to,  ere  the  royal 
.  ,....'6  could  be  prevoilod  upon  to  so- 
lemnly renounce  bis  royal  dignity.  Ce- 
ncnilly,  he  abandoned  himself  to  liunen- 
tutiiin  and  di'spair.  Hut  oncc,at  Ipasl, 
he  maili!  the  insolent  nsnrper  quail  be- 
fore tho  lion-liks  tiiry  of  his  wrath. 

On  this  occasion,  Lancaster,  accom- 
panied by  York  ni^  Anmcrle,  went  to 
the  TowoT,  and  ordered  the  King  into 
their  prcaenee. 


"  Tctl  Lancaster,"  aaid  lli<duDd  ts 
the  messenger,  with  an  air  of  prids,  **I 
consent  to  give  him  audience  by  lus- 
suir,  but  he  must  come  to  me." 

On  entering.  Laneasterj  withamONt- 
fnlsalnte,  said,  "  Sir,  our  nncle  of  Vnk 
and  our  eonsin  of  Aumerle  would  ipilk 
with  yon." 

"  Take  them  away,  they  are  not  *h- 
thy  to  apeak  tome,"  answered  theSio^ 


"S^tW 


"  They  are  here,  I  bcoeech  yoo  gin 
them  audience,"  said  the  Dulu,  at  tha 
same  time  ushering  York  and  Auniife 
into  his  presence. 

"  By  the  cross  of  Christ  f  eldsimid 
Sichard,  "  this  I  will  not  hear."  Thsa 
addressing'  York,  he  continued,  "  Tkoi 
double-faced  villain  1  thou  whom  T  Ist 
ngmi  ol  England,  and  who  numdmd 
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fhd  tnuit  to  mj  mortal  enemict  without 
a  8trqjg;gle,  how  dareit  thon  look  me 
again  in  the  face  ?  Traitor  of  Ruthmd  V* 
he  ooncloded,  casting  his  anger-glisten- 
inff  eyes  on  Anmcrle,  *'  thou  art  too 
▼ik  for  the  feet  of  royalty  to  trample  on ; 
fbnl  hetrayer,  and  onspnn^  of  a  deeply 
Tillanoas  fSeither,  by  thy  wicked  counsel 
Glooeester  was  assassinated,  and  by  thy 
treachery  the  last  prop  of  my  hope,  the 
loyal  dty  of  Bristol  hasjust  oeen  ^ven 
orer  to  mine  enemies.  Out  of  m^r  sight, 
aceorsed  one !  or  I  shall  go  frantic  with 
rage." 

Anmeile,  in  a  gpreat  passion,  threw 
down  his  cap  at  the  King^s  feet,  exclaim- 
ing, '*  Bichard  Flantaganet,  thon  art  a 
^liar!" 

^  I  am  your  King  and  lord,"  retorted 
Bichard,  *'and  despite  mine  enemies, 
will  continue  a  King,  and  yet  be  a  greater 
lord  than  ever." 

Upon  this,  Lancaster  commanded 
Anmerle  to  be  silent;  when  Bichard 
tmrned  to  Lancaster,  and  demanded, 
**  Why  am  I  thus  ^^rded  ?  Am  I 
your  nling  or  your  prisoner  ¥* 

'*  You  are  my  King,  sir,"  replied  the 
Dnke  with  coolness ;  **  but  the  council  of 
your  realm  haye  thought  proper  to  place 
a  guard  about  you,  ml  the  decision  of 
parliament." 

^'  Then  this  day  let  me  have  my  be- 
loved consort,"  rejoined  the  King,  with 
a  bitter  oath. 

'*  Pardon  me,"  said  Leicester,  "  this 
cannot  be,  for  the  council  have  decreed 
that  you  are  not  to  see  your  Queen." 

More  than  ever  enraged  by  this  re- 
ply, Bichard  heaped  curses  and  infamy 
on  the  heads  of  them  all,  and  as  he  hur- 
riedly paced  the  apartment,  threw  down 
his  cap  as  a  challenge,  and  offered  to 
fight  any  four  of  them. 

To  appease  the  Kine,  Lancaster  went 
down  on  his  knees,  ana  exercised  all  his 
art.  But  finding  his  efforts  vain,  he 
with  respectful  obedience  withdrew  ^om 
the  monarch,  whose  crown  he  was  about 
to  place  on  his  own  brow. 

On  the  day  before  the  parliament  met, 
threats,  indi^ties,  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  his  cause  had  so  quelled  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  fallen  Kinf ,  that  if 
the  entries  inserted  by  the  order  of  Lancas- 


ter, in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  are  to 
be  accredited,  he,  before  a  deputation  of 
prelates,  barons,  knights,  and  lawyers, 
who  waited  upon  him  at  the  Tower,  of 
his  own  free  will,  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  renounced  aU 
his  kingly  authority,  pronounced  him- 
self, from  his  past  demerits,  incapable  of 
reigning,  and  worthy  to  be  deposed,  and 
solemn^  swore,  that  he  never  would  en- 
deavour to  retract  this  deed,  and  that 
he  desired  his  cousin  of  I^icaster,  who 
was  present,  for  his  successor,  and  to 
whom  he  formally  delivered  the  signet 
ring  from  his  own  finder,  and  the  crown 
from  his  head.  On  nie  following  day, 
September  thirtieth,  1399,  the  assem- 
bled parliament  accepted  his^  resigna- 
tion, formally  voted  lus  deposition,  and 
overlooking  the  prior  claims  of  the  heirs 
of  the  late  Earl  of  March,  elected  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  in  his  stead,  by  the 
title  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thus  was 
laid  the  founoation  for  the  contests  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, which  for  several  years  afterwards 
deluded  the  country  with  blood,  but 
whicn  in  the  end  contributed  to  give 
strength  and  consistency  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

At  this  period  the  Queen  was  kept  a 
state  prisoner  at  Sunning  Hill,  wnero 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  tools  of  Lan- 
caster, and  grossly  misinformed  regard- 
ing the  misfortunes  of  her  husband. 
Every  pains  was  also  taken  to  keep  the 
news  of  Richard's  deposition  from  the 
ears  of  the  French  King,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  Lady  de  Courcy,  shortly 
after  her  expulsion  from  Leeds  Castle, 
hastened  to  Paris,  and,  with  her  own 
lips,  informed- Charles  the  Sixth  of  the 
imprisonment  of  his  daughter,  Isabella 
of  Valois,  and  her  lord,  Kichard;  and 
the  intelligence  so  overcame  the  >Vcrch 
Monarch,  that  he  was  seized  with  one 
of  those  agonizing  fits  of  frenzy  to  which 
ho  was  so  liable,  and  which,  at  length, 
put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

Heiury  the  Fourth  was  soon  convinced 
that  the  crown  of  an  usurper  is  ever  a 
tottering  one.  At  a  tournament  held  by 
him  during  the  Christmas  festival  at 
Windsor,  Huntingdon,  Salisbury,  Au- 
merle,  and  others,  conspired  to  mux^ 
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nm«fj.A  or  yAuam^ 


hxm,  and  proclaim  and  liberate  Bichard. 
Ac  the  time  approached  for  patting  the 
plot  into  execution,  the  conspixaton  wnt 
a  luttiT  to  Aumerle,  in  which  their  dc- 
■i^s  w(-rc  dia«:los».'d.  This  letter  vai. 
t)irou;;h  aciiiKnt.  sicn  by  the  Duke  of 
Y"rk.  and  u*  Aumtrlf  found  it  impos- 
sihl'.-  to  C'ini.i.al  his  sc-crtt,  he  hastened 
to  ri-vt-al  it  t«j  Kins:  llenrT.  TheKinp. 
however.  uinn-L^urdt-d  the  disclosure,  till '. 
the  Mayor  nf  I^indun  visited  Court  on 
the  same  morning,  and  fully  confirmed 
it,  when  thi  alarmed  Monarch  hastened 
to  London,  in  tlie  company  of  the  Mayor 
and  a  few  attendants.  But  a  few  hours 
after  the  King  hud  quitti-d  Windsor,  the 
conspirators,  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred, entert-d  the  castle.  On  finding 
that  he  had  fled,  they  hastened  to  Sun- 
nin^r,  where  the  Queen  was  abiding,  and 
told  her  tliat  Richard  had  escaped  from 
prison,  and  was  then  in  full  march,  on 
the  road  to  Sunnine,  with  a  powerful 
army ;  and  prevailed  upon  her  and  her 
attendants  to  accompany  them  to  meet 
him.  Previous  to  setting  out,  the  de- 
lighted IsalM'Ua,  little  dreaming  that  the 
tiile  of  the  depos(-d  Kind's  escape  was  a 
fiction,  invented  by  his  partizana  to 
strenffthen  their  cause,  ordered  her 
household  to  destroy  the  badges  they 
wore  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  again 
adopt  those  of  her  royal  lord,  and  is- 
Bucu  a  proclamation,  denouncing  Henry 
as  an  usurper,  and  declaring  that  the 
only  lawful  King  of  England  was  her 
bolovcHl  husband,  liichard  the  Second. 
The  high  hopes  of  the  younff  Queen 
were,  however,  speedily  clouded  by  dis- 
appointment. At  (.'irencester,  she  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  rebel 
lords,  whilst  the  Kichard  she  had  so  anxi- 
ously expected  to  meet,  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  his  late  chaplain,  who,  in 
general  appearance  and  manners,  was 
exceedingly  like  the  deposed  monarch, 
and  who,  &r  the  occasion,  was  arrayed 
in  royal  robes,  with  a  crown  upon  his 
head.  The  leaders  of  this  insurrection 
wore  taken  by  the  hostile  inhabitants  of 
('irencester,  and  immediately  executed, 
without  trial  or  mercy,  in  the  market- 
plaoo;*  and  Isabella,  Dcing  too  young 

*  HAvitral  of  the  other  nobles  and  knights, 
Who  had  taken  part  in  this  conspiracy,  irere 
Micsd  la  6tbar  plaees,  and  a»ecnted  ai  tral- 


to  be  pimiahed  for  the  part  the  hsd 
taken  in  the  uprising,  except  by  rigoron 
confinement,  was  escorted  b^  a  strong 
guard  to  the  palace  of  Harermg  Bower, 
where  she  afterwards  princij^y  resided, 
under  severe  restraint,  dunng  her  sttj 
in  England. 

The  usurper,  IlenrT  the  Fourth,  im 
solemnly  crowned  and  anointed  on  the 
thirteenth  of  October,  1399,  and  sluvtlr 
afterwards,  and  by  his  orders,  Bicbanl 
was  removed  from  the  Tower  to  the  se- 
cluded castle  of  Pontefract,  where,  o& 
the  thirteenth  of  February  following,  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  thirty-uird 
year  of  his  age.  That  his  death  wis  not 
a  natural  one,  is  agreed  by  all  histoiitti; 
but  whilst,  by  some  accounts,  be  died 
of  starvation  —  voluntarr  starvitioB— 
caused  by  grief  for  the  fate  of  hii  id- 
herents,'8ay  his  foes,  and  compniiQiy 
starvation,  if  his  friends  are  to  be  he 
lieved,  according  to  another  tale— the 
one  dramatized  by  Shakspeare,  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Fabian — hewasmurdaed 

tors.  As  an  example  of  the  bartianNU  mi- 
ner in  which  executions  for  treason  were  IbA 
conducted,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Si 
Thomas  Blount,  one  of  the  eighteen  (W9[' 
rators,  who  suffered  in  the  QrModlteb  atOx* 
ford.  He  was  hanged,  says  a  eonfempawr 
waiter;  but  the  halter  was  soon  ent, m  Is 
was  made  to  sit  on  a  bench  befbraagnatfi% 
and  the  executioner  came  with  a  rasorinhii 
hand,  and  knelt  before  Sir  Thomas,  vboM 
hands  were  tied,  begging  him  to  pafdoa  his 
death,  as  he  must  do  his  office,  tnr  Tboatf 
asked,  ''Are  you  the  person  appcrfnted  to  d*- 
liver  me  from  this  world  ?"  1^  ezeeatkMtf 
answered,  "  Yes,  sir ;  I  pray  yen  pardon  bm. 
And  Sir  Thomas  kissed  htm,  and  pavtaH 
him  his  death.  The  exeeutioier  kneltdovii 
and  opened  his  belly,  and  cut  out  his  bowils 
straight  from  between  the  stomach,  and  tlii 
them  with  a  string,  that  the  windof  tbebeMt 
might  not  escape,  and  threw  the  bowels  isis 
the  fire.  Then  Sir  Thomas  was  sitting  be- 
fore the  fire,  his  belly  onen,  and  his  boveb 
burning  before  him.  Sir  Thomas  Efpysff* 
ham,  the  King's  chamberlidn.  imamat 
Blount,  said  to  him  in  deiision«  ''Oo  seek  s 
master  that  can  cure  you  1"  Blount  only  as- 
swered,  *'Te  Deum  laudamua— Blessed  Is 
the  day  on  which  I  was  bMn,  and  Uessed  Is 
this  day,  for  I  shall  die  in  the  aenries  of  v^ 
sovereign  lord,  the  noble  King  Biehsrd. 
The  executioner  knelt  down  befbra  him,  kls*s 
him  in  an  humble  manner,  and,  smq^^ 
his  head  was  cut  ott,  and  he  was  qnailsnS' 
The  head  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  those  of  the 
other  noblemen  exeented  fyr  this  rebdUMi 
were  sent  to  the  ci^tal,  and  fixed  onLsodos 
Bridge. 
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\rf  one  Sir  Piers  .Exton.  This  Piers, 
mjt  our  antbor,  suddenly  entered  the 
King's  cell,  with  seren  assassins,  at  the 
dinner-hour.  Convinced  of  their  ob- 
ject, Richard  jumped  on  his  feet,  wrested 
a  weapon  (a  brownbill)  from  one  of 
their  number,  and,  whilst  manfully  de- 
fending himself  therewith,  laid  the  four 
stoutest  of  them  dead  at  his  feet.  At 
ikd»  moment  Exton,  in  a  fit  of  surprise, 
leaped  upon  a  chair,  seized  the  oppbrtu- 
Btty  when  the  King,  chasing  the  ruf- 
lians  round  the  cell,  came  near  him,  and, 
with  a  well-aimed  blow  from  his  polc- 
Kie,  broi^t  him  to  the  ground,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Thus  died  Richard  the  Second,  a 
Prince  possessed  of  worthy  and  endur- 
ing domestic  affections,  but  whose  love 
of  extrayaeant  display,  thirst  for  rcrenge, 
and  abeura  notions  of  despotic  nile  and 
kingly  infallibility,  led  to  the  forfeiture 
of  Suit  authority  which  he  had  vainly 
■ought  to  exalt  above  the  laws  and  the 
eonstitution  of  his  country,  and  rendered 
Um  a  deserved  object  oi  hatred  to  the 
people,  on  whose  hberties  he  had  so  ill- 
•dvisedly  trampled.  Much,  however, 
■■  he  was  detested  by  the  nation,  com- 
pasaion  for  his  suffenngs  and  his  hor- 
riUy-mysterioos  death  made  more  con- 
verts to  his  family  and  caose  than  his 
most  meritorious  actions  during  his  life 
had  gained  him. 

His  dead  body,  followed  by  eight  mourn- 
ers, was  conveyed  in  a  funeral-car  from 
Pontefract  to  London,  where  it  lay  two 
days  in  St  Panl's,  exposed,  with  the  face 
uncovered,  to  the  gaze  of  the  people,  who, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  has- 
tened to  obtain  a  last  glimpse  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  murdered  King.  After 
mass,  on  the  second  day,  the  royal 
eorpse  was  removed  to  Westminster,  a 
■olemn  service  was  performed,  the  pro- 
eession  moved  on  to  Langley,  and  there 
it  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars 
Preachers,  with  but  little  pomp,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  the  funeral  rites 
being  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter ana  the  Abbots  of  Saint  Alban's  and 
Waltham.  Langley,  however,  was  not 
the  final  resting-place  of  the  murdered 
Richard.  In  1414,  and  by  order  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  the  body  was  exhumed, 


and,  with  imposing  obsequies,  conveyed 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  interred  in 
a  royal  tomb,  built  of  stone  and  gilded 
brass,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
which  has  been  thus  translated,  and 
which,  certainly,  is  more  flattering  than 
appropriate : — 

''Richard  II.,  of  noblo  mien. 

Lies  underneath  this  stone ; 
A  King  by  name,  a  King  hy  right, 
A  King  by  fortune  vanquished  quite. 

By  BollingbrolLe  o'erthrown : 
A  King  roost  wise,  most  Just,  most  true, 
In  worldly  prudence  matched  by  few. 
The  church  he  favoured  reverently. 
His  Queens  he  loved  both  tenderly. 
Who  would  his  royal  state  confound, 
He  proudly  cast  upon  the  ground." 

Although  Isabella's  father  was  labour- 
ing under  a  severe  fit  of  insanity, 
brought  on  by  the  news  of  the  revolt 
in  England,  her  cause  was  earnestly 
espoused  by  the  court  of  France.  On 
the  first  intimation  of  the  deposition  of 
Richard,  four  ambassadors  were  ap- 
pointed to  hasten  to  England,  and  treat 
for  his  restoration.  But  before  they 
could  depart,  the  people  of  France  cla- 
moured 60  loudly  for  war,  that  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned,  and  preparations 
made  for  hostilities.  To  avert  the 
threatened  storm.  King  Henry  endea- 
voured to  procure  a  confinnation  of  the 
existing  truce,  and  to  cement  the  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  he  proposed  in. 
tcrmarriages  between  members  of  his 
own  family  and  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  With  this  view,  commissioners 
were  appointed  and  authorized  to  treat 
with  the  King  of  France  and  his  uncles 
for  marriages  to  be  entered  into  between 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  children,  male  or  female, 
of  the  French  King,  or  of  his  uncles. 
The  commissioners  proceeded  to  (Jaluis, 
but  when  they  sent  an  envoy  to  Paris, 
soliciting  a  safe  conduct  for  them,  the 
French  Court  sent  a  prompt  refusal,  de- 
clarinff  that  they  knew  no  King  of  Eng- 
land but  Richard  the  Second.  Both 
nations  now  contemplated  nothing  less 
than  a  hot  war ;  but,  before  the  armies 
could  be  equipped,  the  King  of  France 
recovered  his  senses,  and  received  intel- 
ligence which  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind 
tluit  Richard  was  dead.    Kac^^  \l<^- 
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thinir,  tlicroforp,  to  fight  for,  Chnrlcs  j 
ahaiHlonc'l  the  thoughts  of  war,  declared 
thtft  ho  should  not  disturb  the  truce ' 
whirli  had  )>eon  conchidud  in  the  lifc- 
timr  I'f  his  TiHirdercMi  stm-in-hiw.  Ri- 
rhunl  rln  Si-rond,  ami  s«  nt  Count  d'Al- 
lii-rt  to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  his 
dau;:litrr  isalK-lhi,  and  domnndeil  that 
s)i(-  sliouhl  bo  restored  to  him,  together 
witli  lnT  <lower  and  her  jewels. 

]I«nry  nerived  Count  d' Albert  with 
courtesy,  smt  him  with  the  Earlof  Nor- 
thumherland  to  see  tlie  maiden  widow  at 
Havering  liower,  cluirged  him  on  no  ac- 
count to  mention  the  name  of  her  dead 
liuslKind,  liieluird  —  a  eliarge,  we  are 
told,  he  strictly  observed ;  and,  in  an- 
swer to  the  requrst  for  her  restoration, 
said  she  ou^^ht,  in  his  opinion,  to  live  in 
Enirland,  upon  her  dower,  like  other 
Qurcn-I  >o\vair<  IS,  but  that  he  would  con- 
suit  his  eoimril  on  the  matter,  and  con- 
cluded by  proposing  to  marry  her  to  his 
eldest  sou,  the  Vriuee  of  Wales.  "When 
the  Count  ntunied  from  Havering 
liower,  tlic  Kiui,'  nuule  him  dine  with 
him,  and,  at  partinjj:,  prrscuted  him  with 
a  brooch  set  withsappliires,  snid  two  valu- 
able gold  rings,  and  assured  him  that  Isa- 
bella should  on  no  account  be  injured  by 
word  or  deed,  and  that,  be  ('ireum.«!tances 
what  they  niiirht,  she  should  never  be 
djgraded*  below  the  state  and  dignity 
beiitting  so  cxaltJ'd  a  personage. 

The  Frineh  King,  Charles,  irritated 
at  the  forced  retention  of  Isabella,  re- 
fused tlie  offer  of  marriiige  with  indiff- 
nity,  and,  by  a  private  messenger,  forbade 
her  to  give  her  consent  to  marry  any  one 
without  his  previous  ])ermission  ;  a  com- 
mand she  obeyed  witli  delight,  as,  de- 
spite the  earnest  wooing  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Monmouth,  urged  too,  as  it  was,  by 
Henry  the  Fourth,  she  resolutely  de- 
clared that  the  mysterious  death  of  her 
beloved  lord,  Richard,  was  an  eternal 
barrier  to  her  union  with  the  house  of 
Lancaster. 

Relinquishing  the  idea  of  the  marriage 
of  Isabella  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  English  council,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, resolved  that  she  should  no 
longer  receive  revenue  as  Quecn-Dow- 
ogctr  of  England,  and  that  she  should  be 
Mnt  back  to  hdr  parents,  witii  all  the 


jewels,  clothin|^.  trinkets,  et  cetera,  which 
she  brought  with  her.  These  tcmu  wen 
accepted  by  Kins  Charles,  but  it  wu 
soon  discovered  that  they  could  not  he 
complied  with.  Ilcnry  the  Fourth  h«d 
seizi-tl  the  Queen's  jewels,  and  distri* 
butcd  them  amongst  his  six  children;  and 
now  that  he  wrote  to  have  them  r- 
tumi'd,  all  he  obtained  was  promises  that 
they  should  bo  sent  to  London— ]ffo- 
mises  wldch,  of  course,  were  never  fil- 
fiUed.  Richard  the  Second,  in  his  wOl, 
had  stipulated  that  the  jewels  which  his 
dear  wife,  Isabella,  had  bronght  with  her 
from  France,  should,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  be  restored  to  her ;  and  as  this 
will  had,  in  violation  of  honour  and  ju* 
tice,  been  torn  open  during  Richaid*! 
lifetime,  to  furnish  articles  of  accusatioa 
against  him,  Henr}'  the  Fourth  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  its  contents. 
The  usurper,  however,  overlooked  the 
solemn  bequeath  of  him  he  had  deposed, 
to  enrich  his  own  family ;  and  now  thifc 
the  council  desired  that  the  Queen's 
jewels  should  be  returned  to  her,  hei 
after  delays  and  subterfuges,  declared 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do  so, 
and  issued  orders  for  her  to  be  sent  back 
to  France  without  them. 

In  compliance  with  these  orders,  In- 
bella  set  out  from  Havering  for  London, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  and  ii 
the  custody  of  the  Duchess  of  Ireland 
and  Countess  of  Hereford,  ladies  who, 
from  the  harsh  treatment  they  had  r^ 
ceived  from  Richard  the  Second,  eDte^ 
tained  no  very  good  feeling  towudsher. 
In  her  train  she  had  four  ladies  of  ho- 
nour, seven  maids  of  honour,  two  French 
chambermaids,  a  French  chamberlain, 
and  a  confessor  and  secretary.  The 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Hereford,  with 
ten  armed  knights,  formed  her  escort. 
On  reaching  Tottenham,  she  was  joined 
by  the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  ten  cheva- 
liers, the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  Coipon- 
tion  fell  in  with  her  train  at  Stamford 
Hill,  and  King  HeniVs  second  son,  Tho- 
mas, and  the  Constable  and  the  Manhal 
of  England,  and  other  state  ofBcen, 
joined  her  procession  at  Hackney.  Thw 
accompanied,  and  in  grand  array,  she 
entered  London,  and  took  up  her'  red- 
dence  in  the  Tower,  where  ahe  prind- 
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pslly  resided  till  the  sabseoaent  July, 
when  she  wos  conveyed  to  DoTcr,  and 
thence,  in  the  chai^  of  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter, who  distin^ishcd  himself  in  the 
Percy  rebellion,  across  the  Channel,  to 
Calais. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  the  En- 
glish and  Frencn  embassy  met  at  Leu- 
unghen,  a  small  town  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  and  Percy,  with  weeping  eyes, 
delivered  Isabella  OTcr  to  Count  St.  Pol, 
and,  in  return,  took  a  receipt,  worded 
like  an  ordinary  receipt  for  merchan- 
dize, acknowledging  her  safe  delivery 
into  t^c  hands  of  the  French.  Thus 
plundered  and  penniless,  and  dressed  in 
deep  mouminr,  the  youthful  Queen  was 
consigned  to  me  charge  of  her  French 
relations  and  friends.  The  English  em- 
bassy, with  a  brazen  falsehood,  declared 
they  returned  her  just  as  she  had  been 
received ;  and  Percy,  to  give  strength  to 
the  lie,  challenged  to  mortal  combat  any 
one  who  should  dare  assert  to  the  con- 
trary. But  the  assertion  and  the  chal- 
lenge wore  both  disregarded  by  the 
French,  who,  oveijoyed  at  the  presence 
of  Isabella,  conveyed  her  witn  royal 
pomp  to  the  presence  of  her  parents  at 

The  kind-hearted  Queen,  but  yet  a 
virgin  in  her  fifteenth  year,  had  so  com- 
jdcSely  won  the  affections  of  her  En- 
glish attendants,  that  the  parting  was 
painM  in  the  extreme.  With  many 
fond  fureweUs,  Isabella  distributed  the 
little  jewellery  she  possessed  amongst  the 
kdies  who  had  come  with  her  from  Eng- 
land; and  although  **  weeping  herself 
all  the  time,  she  comfortca  them  with 
kind,  cheering  discourses,  and  warmly 
thanked  them  for  their  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  her  on  the  journey." 

Although  Isabella  was  returned  strip- 
ped of  her  marriage-portion  and  jewels, 
and  without  dower  or  revenue  as  Queen- 
Dowager  ("f  England,  she  was  received 
back  with  paternal  tenderness  by  her  pa- 
rents, and  with  marked  honour  by  the 
court  and  the  people  of  France.  The 
DidkC  of  Orleans,  desiring  to  marry  her 
to  his  heir,  sent  the  English  King  a 
challenge,  as  the  plunderer  of  the  ill-used 
Queen,  and  the  murderer  of  her  lord. 


Bichard  the  Second,  and  offering  to  fight 
him  in  single  combat,  or  with  a  nundred 
knights  on  each  side.  Henry  replied 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
king  to  fight  with  a  subject,  be  that 
subject  ever  so  high-bom.  liowever, 
he  concluded,  we  shall  doubtless  shortly 
meet  in  the  battle-field,  when,  rely  on 
it,  whatever  else  happens,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  will  receive  that  punishment 
which  his  lying  insolence  so  amply  me- 
rits. This  answer  produced  a  letter 
of  defiance  from  Isaoella's  unde,  de- 
nouncing King  Henry  as  a  traitor,  an 
usurper,  the  murderer  of  his  King,  and 
the  man  who  plundered  the  Queen  of 
her  wedding-portion,  her  jewels,  and 
her  dower,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  pa- 
rents a  penniless,  disconsolate  widow, 
weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  assassinated 
husband ! 

Exasperated  beyond  measure  by  these 
defiances,  Henry,  in  a  vindictive  missive, 
replied,  that  he  bad  neither  ordered  nor 
consented  to  the  death  of  his  dear  cousin^ 
Bichard,  on  whose  soul  he  prayed  God 
to  have  mercy ;  and  if  the  Duke,  or  any 
one  else,  said  otherwise,  they  spoke  a 
foul  lie,  for  God  only  knew  by  whom  the 
death  was  done — an  admission,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  Bichard  died  by  vio- 
lence. 

In  1406,  the  council  of  France,  after 
a  lengthened  debate,  consented  to  the 
union  of  Isabella  with  Charles  of  An- 
gouleme,  heir  of  the  French  King's  bro- 
ther, Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  as 
the  young  Charles  had  completely  won 
the  heart  of  the  virgin  widow,  the  mar- 
riage was  one  of  love  as  well  as  state 
policy. 

The  royal  lovers  were  betrothed  in 
1406,  and,  in  the  subsequent  year,  united 
in  holy  wedlock,  in  the  presence  of  Isa- 
bella's mother,  and  most  of  the  male  and 
female  nobility  of  France.  At  the  altar, 
the  bride  shed  an  abundance  of  tears. 
The  loss  of  the  crown  of  England,  says 
the  chronicler,  and  the  murder  of  the 
husband  of  her  first  love,  Bichard  the 
Second,  preyed  upon  her  heart  and  sore- 
ly afflicted  nor.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
tears  were  only  the  result  of  that  com- 
mingled feeling  of  joy  and  sadness 
mostly  experienced  by  the  more  sensitive 
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of  the  Ikir  sex,  when  bcfSore  God  iher,  Wu  csrTcd— ^withUi  this  tomb  then  Uei 

for  their  livelong  existence,  nsi^  their  ''^  ^^**~*  *W^  *»  n»rt»l  •J^' 

happiness,  their  purse,  and  their  penons  Abore  her  Ueth  spraad  « tomb 

tfi  the  will  of  the  lorer  of  their  choice.       Of  gold  and  aapphira  Mue ; 

The  ceremony  was  foUowed  hy  goreeons  "^^^i*  **t*J*  '**''  her  blMsodnes*. 

_•/.•.  J •' o   A  The  sapphires  mark  ber  true; 

pageants,  ftjwts,   and  merry-makings,  For  blessedness  and  troth  in  her 

such  as  only  Frenchmen  can  enjoy.  Were  livelily  pourtrayed. 

Isabt'lhi's  husband  was  tall,  handsome,  When  gra<^ous  God,  with  both  bis  haadi, 

and  well-pronortioned.     Endowed  with  she  wa^^jpJ^'fliL'^J^lse. 

a  8up<>ri<>r  una  highly  •accomplished  mind,  The  fainst  thing  to  mortal  eyes, 

he  lilM-rally  encouraged  literature  and  -,  ^        .   ^  , .  * 

art,  and  J»  the  auTor  of  serojal  ele-  ''VTZl'^fSSSilST*"'"'^ 

gunt    poem;*,    a   copy   of    which,   said  Of  her  who  lived  so  ftee  from  tahit, 
to    have    Wn   transcribed  for   Henry       So  virtuous  deemed  by  all; 

the  Seventh,  exists  in  the  British  Mu-  ^i**?k*i«w w' ?"  ■**  ^^^P****^ 

.V     :,«•,,.    1  J        ^  «  .         1  tnlnk  that  she  was  ta  en 

seum.     On  the  diabolical  murder  of  his  By  Ood  to  deck  his  Paradise, 

father,  in  1407,  he  became  Duke  of  Or-       And  with  His  saints  to  nign : 

leans  ;  but  Isabella  did  not  live  long  to  f^^^  ■?•  *>">  become  the  skies, 

enjoy  the  happino»  whieh  the  dcvaU  S;S"lLS'tXrSiSS''.y'Jt""'^ 
of  her  anectionato  and  beloved  husband       n«vj       ^xt_*,  ..j 

atforded.     Whilst  yet  in  the  prime  of      .A?'?   *^7  ""^  J^^Ua  was  mtcrrrf, 

life,  the  pains  of  parturition  put  a  period  with  imposing  obsequies,  m  the  ^ 

to  her  existence,  on  the  thirteenth  day  ^^  °\  ^T??,**,  Pi?"'  f  ^^  **  ^^^ 

^  undisturbed  till  1624,  when  it  was  le 

0  the  burial-place  of  the  Orleiii 

-the  church  of  the  Celestiiiei  ii 

the  Dukc'of  Aienconn'wbeiu  di^  in  ?^«;    Her  husband  enioyed  hat  litfle 

the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age,  at  the  jappmcss  after  her  death.     In  1415,  ke 

castle  of  lUois.     Uer  husband  deeply  f^JK^*  J?  **S«  *»J1«  ^{  -^P???^,^ 

mourned  her  loss,  as  the  following  eli  if^  by  the  French  in  the  field  fat  de4 

gant  verses,   penned  by  the   bereaved  dragged  from  beneath  a  hwp  of  daa, 

Duke,  and  translated  by  the  gifted  Mr.  and  restored  to  hfe  by  the  tonanity  d 

Carey,  wUl  shew:-  an  Lngbsh  knight,  ^ed  Widkr.e* 


M 


To  make  my  lady's  obsequies, 


veyed  a  prisoner  to  England  by  HoiiT 
the  Fifth — the  man  Isabella  lo  olMb- 


My  love  a«  minister  wrought;  nately  refused  for  a  second  hubaad- 

And  in  the  chantery-Hcrvice  there  j   Vk  ^   '^     "'^v    ,     „  '  .     \7 

Was  sung  by  doleful  thought.  and  after  a  captivity,  pnncipaliy  m  tie 

The  Upers  were  of  burning  sighs,  Tower,  which    lasted    for   tweiltT*^^ 

A  '^i^li^Wi*"^  ^**v'  ?*''®  *»  years,  and  where  he  compowd  mtmiI 

And  grief,  illumined  by  tears.  'r  v*      i       •  ^.s^^.       u^ 

inSiated  her  grave ;       '  0^  ^V*  pleaang  poems,  dwd  ft  DumUi 

And  round  about,  in  quaintest  guise,  death. 


JOAHHA  or  HAViKRB, 
iSUaii  >!  Sron;  tilt  /giirt|. 

CHAPIBII. 


JtKma'i  partntage — Birth^Childheod — Marriagr  to  tin  Duke  sf  1 
BwrHlidtalhef  htr  father— Her  ktaband'tjtvinuSBfCloKiH—Itt  00 
r—Joamiift  children — Tht  Duke  and  CUetm  at  war — The  Duke  orders  the  am- 
ttMtadfrt  from  tht  murt  of  Ririi  ia  be  ttatd — Jomma  preeetite  hit  put-pete,  and 
fntaalM  on  Aim  to  do  fealty  ia  Xing  Charta  of  France — He  prvieeU  tht  murdirer 
ifClitten — T^t  Sing  of  Frame,  mhiiet  marehmg  againtt  hit  Dvekf,  get*  mad — 
Jattma  inieradei  ami  again  reitorei  peaot,  wWcA  it  teen  irolOii— Marriage  of 
/«M«^i  wn  John,   and  her  daughter  Mary — The  Duki  of  Bntiany  vititi 


'„  OANNA  at  Navarre, 
Que«n  icarccl; 
inentiancd  by  £ii- 
glisb  historians,  was 
tbe  daughter  of 
Charles  d'Albeit,* 
that  King  of_  Nu- 
Tarre  wlioso  evil  re- 

SU  obtained  for  him  the  Eumame  of 
:  Bad,  and  his  wife,  Joanna,  daughter 
of  the  nnfoitunate  John  the  First,  King 
of  France.  Joanna  entered  tho  world 
■boat  the  year  1371,  and 

1  detained  bb 


maU»  of  Brie  and  C 


hoata»9  for  tbe  future  good  conduct  of 
their  bad,  bold  father,  who,  to  obtain 
the  diepuCcd  cronn  of  France,  resorted 
a^in  and  aeain  (o  treaehcry,  craft,  and 
crime,  the  foulest  on  record.  After  re- 
maining for  a  considerable  period  in  not 
dishonourable  nor  rigorous  eonfinenteut 
at  Parie,  thej  were  released  at  the  car- 
nest  instance  of  John  of  Castile,  a 
prince  to  whom  Joanna  had  been  be- 
trothed in  1380,  but  who,  for  ^litical 
reasonB,  had  broken  his  troth  with  her, 
and  eapoaard  a  Princess  of  Arragon. 

To  obviate  the  advantages  of  an 
alliance  with  England,  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundv  and  Perri,  her  maternal  uncles, 
selected  her  as  the  third  wife  of  Duke 
John  the  Fourth  of  Brittanj,  sumanicd 
the  Valiant.  Tbe  marriage  was  nego- 
ciated  eariy  in  the  year  1386,  and  so- 
lemnized on  the  eleventh  of  September, 
at  Saill^,  near  Guerrand,  in  MavatM. 
All  the  leading  nabilitf  of  Brittany  u^ 
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Navarre  grncod  the  nuptials  with  theb 
prfsi'iice,  anil  Duke  John  testified  his 
joy  h\  kfopinp^  an  open  house  for  a  fort- 
night aftorwanls  at  Nantes,  where  all 
conitra  w(tc  sumptuously  feasted  and 
eutrrtaincd  witli  pajifoants,  mummeries, 
jousts,  and  ftthor  spurts  and  gaic tit's. 

Joanna  ha«l  Wn  a  wife  but  a  few 
months,  M  hrn  hor  no  less  profligate  than 

5(Ttidious  fatlit-r  mot  with  a  horrible 
eatli. 

**  At  last,"  says  Mezerai,  "by  a  just 
punishnu-nt  from  hi^avon,  Charles  the 
\ViikiHU  wlio  had  blown  up  so  many 
flames,  and  hiinit  so  many  entrails  with 
his  dt'adlv  poisons,  and  who  had  long 
sufl'ereil  Irom  so  many  bodily  maladies, 
was  most  cruelly  burnt  himself.  He 
had  eauseil  tiie  whole  of  his  bo<ly  to  be 
wnipped  in  slu  cts,  siiturated  with  a  so- 
luti«m  of  spirits  of  wine  and  sulphur, 
witi»  a  virw  to  restore  heat  and  vigour 
tt»  his  j)jinilytic  frame.  Hy  some  acci- 
dent this  took  tire,  and  burned  him  so 
dn^adfuUy  that  tlie  flesh  fell  from  the 
bones,  and  three  ilays  afterwards  he  ex- 
pired in  exerueiating  agony,  on  the  first 
of  January,  1387." 

Just  previous  to  his  death,  which 
none  but  his  relations  moaned,  Charles 
the  Had  basely  insinuatetl  to  Duke  John 
that  a  criminal  intimacy  had  taken  place 
between  his  fair  young  bride,  the 
Duchess  of  IJrittany,  and  his  wealthy 
vassal,  Clisson,  the  powirful  Constable 
of  France.  This  insinuation  so  excited 
the  ire  of  the  irrascible  duke,  that  he 
vowed  to  be  revengi'd  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  but  for  the  wise  counsel  and 
strenuous  efl'orts  of  Joanna,  who  possess- 
ed great  influence  over  his  heart,  he, 
to  punish  the  guiltless  Clisson,  would, 
douDtlcss,  have  biy)ught  ruin  on  the 
heads  of  his  friends  and  himself. 

Not  dreaming  of  harm,  Clisson,  in 
1387,  went  to  dispatch  the  fleet  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  from  Tri- 
guicr  in  Brittany,  to  join  the  armament 
at  Sluys. 

On  hearing  that  Clisson  was  in  Brit- 
tany, Duke  John  resolved  to  be  revenged 
upon  him.  For  this  purpose  he  invited 
him  to  dinner ;  and  aixcrwards  prevailed 
on  him,  together  with  the  Lords  Laval 
and  Boaumanoir,  to  oomo  with  him  and 


his  newly-Vitilt  casUe  of  Emdna 
After  they  had  examined  the  chamben, 
the  stablea,  and  the  wine-cellan  with 
infinite  delis^ht,  th«  constable  incautiously 
went  into  the  keep  alone,  where  he  was 
suddenly  seized  b^  four  armed  men,  who 
loaded  him  with  irons,  and  shut  him  in 
a  dark,  dank  dungeon.  As  they  closed 
the  door  upon  him  it  was  slammed  with 
violence  ;  Laval  and  Beaumanoir  heard 
the  noise,  and  suspecting  a  plot  against 
the  constable,  accused  the  Duke  to  his 
face  of  treachery.  "Words  ran  high- 
villain,  traitor,  and  other  opprotoons 
epithets  passed  from  mouth  to  month; 
and  at  length,  the  Duke,  in  a  fit  of 
fury,  ordered  Beaumanoir  to  be  arrested, 
ironed,  and  locked  up.  The  duke  then 
colled  in  his  trusty  servant,  Bazvalen, 
and  taking  him  aside,  commanded  him 
to  see  that  Clisson  was  privately  assassi- 
nated at  midnight.  Bazvalen,  however, 
had  not  the  h^rt  to  commit  so  brutal  a 
murder;  and  on  the  next  morning, 
when  his  anger  had  subsided,  the  Duke, 
right  glad  that  his  sang^uinary  mandate 
was  unfulfilled,  releascid  Clisson  and 
Beaumanoir  for  a  ransom  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  j&ancs,  and  several 
castles. 

The  constable,  incensed  beyond  mea- 
sure against  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  now 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  accusing  mm  of 
treason,  threw  down  his  gage  of  hatde, 
which,  however,  no  one  took  np.  Tha 
French  King,  indignant  at  the  arroganee 
and  disloyalty  of  the  duke,  addressed  to 
him  several  sharp  rcprooft ;  but  ao  ftr 
from  apologizing,  John  the  Yaliaat  n- 
plied  that  he  regretted  nothing  so  mvA 
as  releasing  Clisson,  when  he  might  have 
taken  his  life.  The  French  monardi 
answered  these  insolent  taunts  by  a  de- 
claration of  war,  which  was  met  with 
bombastic  threats  and  scomfid  defiances 
from  the  more  valiant  than  discreet 
duke.  The  fury  of  the  gathering  atonn 
was,  however,  averted  by  the  tact  and 
discretion  of  Joanna,  who  scoonded  the 
efl^orts  of  the  council  of  Brittany  so 
effectually,  that  in  1388,  Doke  John  re- 
lented, restored  to  the  constable  bii 
money  and  his  castles ;  and  by  the  &- 
your  of  the  Dukes  of  Bura:undy  aod 
Berri,  was  received  witii  ^ifigpuwa  dj  bii 
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king,  to  whom  he  performed  a  reluctimt 
homage  at  Paris. 

Meanwhile  Joanna  heoame  enceinte. 
As  the  two  former  wives  of  her  hnshand, 
Duke  John,  had  preyed  cMldless,  he 
now  longed  for  an  heir ;  hut,  to  his  an- 
noyance, the  intant  proved  a  girl,  who, 
to  the  sorrow  of  her  mother,  died  when 
only  a  few  months  old.  The  Duke's  de- 
itre  for  a  successor  was,  however,  soon 
eratifiedj  in  December,  1388,  Joanna 
brought  into  the  world  a  son,  christened 
Pierre,  but  whose  name  was  afterwards 
changed  to  that  of  John.  The  birth  of 
the  ^incess  Mary  occurred  shortly  after- 
wards, and  Joanna  became  the  mother 
of  five  other  children  by  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  all  of  whom  were  bom  in  quick 
■oocession. 

In  1391,  the  Duke  and  Clisson  were 
^ain  at  open  war,  and  the  King  of 
fiance,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood, 
rammoned  them  both  to  appear  before 
him.  Instead  of  obeying  this  summons, 
the  Duke  renewed  his  ancient  alliances 
with  England ;  a  step  so  repugnant  to 
the  court  of  France,  that  an  embassy, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  £erri,  waited 
npon  him,  and  demanded  a  renewal  of 
hi8  fealty  to  his  suzerain,  the  monarch 
of  France.  Believing  that  these  am- 
bassadors were  only  sent  to  humble  him 
in  the  eyes  of  bis  subjects  and  strengthen 
the  cause  of  Clisson  against  him,  the 
haughty  Duke  John  gave  orders  for 
iheir  arrest.  Fortunately,  ere  these 
orders  were  put  in  execution,  Joanna, 
dreading  the  dangers  to  which  so  perfi- 
dious an  outrage  would  expose  the  duchy, 
took  her  children  in  hor  arms,  hastened 
to  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  and  throw- 
ing herself  at  his  feet,  prevailed  upon 
him,  by  the  eloquence  of  her  prayers 
and  tears,  to  desist  from  his  diabolical 
purpose,  to  receive  the  ambassadors  with 
the  honour  due  to  their  sacred,  office, 
and  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  liege  lord 
by  renewing  his  oath  of  allegiance. 

£ut  as  the  self-willed  duke  had  obeyed 
the  commands  of  his  suzerain  with  re- 
luctance, and  as  his  hatred  towards 
Clisson  had  so  increased,  that  in  defiance 
of  his  sovereign,  he  afforded  a  hiding- 
place  to  the  outlawed  Sir  Pierre  de 
thraon,  who,  in  1392,  had  made  a  das- 


tardly attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  con* 
stable  in  the  Place  de  St  Katherin, 
Paris,  the  French  Kin^  again  deckred 
war  against  him,  and  with  a  large  army 
marched  against  the  duchy.  The  ruin 
of  herself  and  her  family  was  now 
fully  anticipated  by  the  sorrowing  Jo- 
anna. But  by  a  singular  turn  of  fortune, 
the  dreaded  blow  was  arrested  when 
just  about  to  fall.  The  French  King, 
bent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  House 
of  De  Montfort,  collected  a  large  army 
at  Mans ;  the  route  lay  across  an  arid 
plain,  the  month  was  Au&^ust,  the  heat 
intense,  the  array  proceeoed  slowly  on- 
ward for  several  miles,  when  suddenly 
and  with  uncontrollable  fury,  the  King, 
sword  in  hand,  run  at  and  maimed  or 
killed  all  who  came  within  his  reach. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  leaped  in  the 
air — writhed  on  the  ground — ^gnashed 
his  teeth — gnawed  his  clothes — and 
whilst  foaming  at  the  mouth,  vented  his 
passion  in  horrible  oaths.  His  uncles 
were  sent  for,  and  when,  by  their  orders, 
he  was  disarmed,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  raving  mad.  The  army  halted 
till  the  following  day,  when,  as  the 
King  had  not  recovered  his  reason,  he 
was  conveyed  home  in  a  chariot,  the 
troops  were  disbanded,  and  the  expe- 
dition was  abandoned. 

Clisson  and  the  duke  now  carried  on 
fierce  and  murderous  private  warfare. 
From  a  petty  feud  the  strife  became  ge- 
neral; every  Breton  who  could  bear 
arms  took  part  in  the  contest ;  no  quar- 
ter was  shewn  on  either  side;  and  at 
length,  the  arts,  trade,  commerce,  and 
the  operations  of  husbandry  wore  all 
suspended,  and  throughout  the  desolated 
duchy  no  sound  was  so  audible  as  the 
din  of  arms ;  no  cry  so  universal  as  the 
dying  groans  of  the  warrior,  and  the 
deep  wailings  of  the  famishing  vridows 
and  orphans. 

At  length,  however,  Joanna,  who  was 
certainly  a  better  politician  than  her 
hot-headed  husband,  succeeded  in  medi- 
ating a  peace.  The  Duke,  saith  the 
Breton  historians,  was  closely  besieging 
Clisson  in  his  castle  of  Jossclin,  when 
Viscount  Kohan  came  to  the  duchess, 
and  implored  her  to  prevail  on  the  duke 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  take  the  rebel 
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tfUSXA.  or  3UXAMML, 

t  bmmi.    To-   Fifth.    TWi  naion  vn,  bmnrei,  {ht- 
ertiwd  ma   Ttastd  br  tlw  iatri^nes  of  Fmue,  aid 

" ''^-  BibwTienllj  m 

>a.    Tbe  iBinu 


r.  4iii  :it«fun  Breed  iIk  d&kr   Xitt  of  ^risuijna  ulm 

h*l  !•■!  niw^  tbc  at^c   ricd  to  John  of  ^l«icoa.    The  iBinuge 


t  ■ol«miiii:d  in   1396,  in 


i  j*^iix  w-lik  him  the  heit  of  lArittanir  ■ 

ani   Lit   '■•  -i-i-Ti',!*,    k'^'i.  in  nnm.  amu  of  France  with  great  ^dendoiu  it 

!»■)!•  i  U'..".T  -H.-.  i-7  ilk*.  ii.e  daihtM.  the  Hoiel  ie  St  PoL 

uul  ■,;...L-  h-'L:-.    l>,i»  a^.a^  o:  p<a«  It  vu  in  139S,  that  John  the  Taliint 

vu  c-^'.Ivi-,'i  in  1^>3  at  ^ant^4.  and  *ifittd  £n£land.  and  after  doin^  hnugfl 

b^ic;    l:i^'rc-n   «i:-'T:lT  iiftemni*.   thf  loBichinf  the  Second  for  hii  Engliili 

d't-'LV  irji  U'.n  lL«^4!l^.1!  br  vai.  poiNOsion.    the  Earldom  of  Bichnmid, 

lb'  lv.<4, 'i  tujitiifi  wai   propoetd  ^re  him  a  recnpt  in  full  foi  all  hu  dcbu 

btim-  n  ;h'   h-.ii  uf  tritunT  and  Jo-  lu  him  :  the  Vngliih  king  gate  the  diilt 

ann^  t)iv  {■•".ni  dfaMtr  uf  tiit  Kinc^,  a  limilar  acquiltanre,   entertained  him 

f  nn<e.  kr.<!  ri'-rt'.v  ^«Tvardf  Joanna'i  with    ^nal   magnifin-nce  at  Windior, 

dan^hur.  M  irr.  v^  ointriiUd  V>  th«  <  and  on  his  departore  pnsented  himwilti 
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/whm'i  fr't  M-nifV  iri(*  Htnry  ef  LaiitBtttT— ITer  liti^ni  fornitlia  Barn 
ttilhti.pi-H-l  «unfirAl<  inriuhH  tf  Enfleinl— Death  and  hfruU  ef  tht  Dmla 
at  hriiln^u — //'  iKiMit  JuauHa  Sifinl  duriit^  ti,ir  Kui't  miiurilg — /Hiniymfiim 
of  DhIh  Mu—llcr-i  if  ZoHnultr  atmidi  tht  IhroHt  ef  Eiiffland—Bi  ■uin 
trtrtMrn  '/  marriapr  la  Joann-i — Sht  mirrati  Ihi  r>ipi — Ii  brlnlhtd  and  marrM 
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^      "-  ■" -*  — rewurt — Sir  drtu  and  Iha  KiHg't. 

that  his  English  friend  oqIj-  awaited  bia 
amTal  to  receire  the  stanilaid  of  ntolL 
He  therefore  deb'nntnrd  to  lelum  ta 


ihe  French  r 


I'  ln'twct.'n  Joanna 

i  husliiind.  Ilcan-  of  UncaateV 
I  lunipthi'd  from  Engliind  Ilenrj- 
took  up  hit  nnidcnce  ia  I'urid,  vhcre  ha 
WHS  hiHpitablf  entertained  hj  the  French 
kitiji,  (Jhurk-a.  Abnut  Dccumber,  1399, 
hi!  attiund  hin  hand  Co  JIaric,  a  daughter 
nTlhu  Ihike  of  Iti-rri.  The  jeulouBj  of 
Itirliard  tlm  Hrcond  took  atonn,  and  the 
Karl  i>f  Kaljsbuiy  hantcncd  to  I'ona,  pro- 
inHKiwd  Henry  uu  Knglish  traitor,  prc- 
•I'lili'd  the  luuleb,  nnil  proyailcd  on  the 
Tii'iu'li  Ling  hi  order  him  tu  withdrair 
friiiii  I'liris.  At  tliigjuneturB  Lancaster 
nmiiivnl  iiiti'lliipiiicHt  thirt  King  Eiehard 
Waa  in  In^liuul  i^uelling  a  eiril  var,  and 


the  Duke  of  finttanj. 

Uj  John  the  Valiant  and  hii  Duehai 
Lancaster  was  cordially  weleomed  and 
houourably  and  ma^iAcently  enter- 
tained. When  be  departed,  he  praised 
the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Jo~ 
anna,  presented  her  sim  scTeral  TBloahls 
jewels,  and  placed  in  her  bosom  a  tpng 
of  that  ancient  emblematic  flower  the 
mjfoiotu  arvnuit,  or  toiget'me-aoi.  Lit- 
tle did  the  Duke  John  dream  when  he 
fitted  out  Lancaster  with  three  ships  fall 
of  erofia-bov  men  and  men-at-aimt  ts 
proceed  on  hb  Tcnturous  inTasioa  e( 
England,  that  before  the  cloaa  of  th» 
year  he  would  be  numbered  with  the 
dead,  that  the  crown  of  England  would 
be  worn  by  Lancaster,  and  that  that 
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orown  would  be  shared  b j  the  widowed 
Dachess  of  Brittany,  Joanna  of  Navarre. 

Ab  Dnke  John  was  the  sworn  friend 
■nd  fiuUiAil  ally  of  Richard  the  Second, 
King^  of  England,  certainly  nothing  short 
of  the  all-powerftd  influence  of  his  be- 
lored  Duchess  could  hare  preTaUed  upon 
him  to  receive  his  nephew,  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  with  open  arms,  and  famish 
him  with  thu  means  of  the  invasion  of 
England.  But  whether  it  was  a  pre- 
sentiment that  Lancaster  would  ere  long 
be  her  husband,  or  any  other  less  potent 
consideration,  that  induced  Joanna  to 
procure  for  him  the  friendship  and  sup- 
port of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  is  nowhere 
recorded. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Lan- 
caster from  Brittanv,  Duke  John  died 
rather  suddenly.  liis  &tal  illness,  al- 
though short,  was  so  severely  painful, 
that  the  Breton  chroniclers  attribute  his 
death  to  either  poison  or  sorcery.  He 
expired  on  the  first  of  November,  1399, 
at  the  castle  of  Nantes,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  affectionate  wife  Joanna, 
who  soothed  him  in  his  dying  moments, 
mourned  his  loss  with  bitter  grief,  and 
followed  his  remains  to  their  nnal  rest- 
ii^l^place,  the  cathedral  church  of  Nantes, 
where  his  effigy,  in  complete  marble, 
may  still  be  seen. 

By  his  will  Duke  John  appointed  Jo- 
anna one  of  his  executors,  and  regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  heir,  John  de 
Montiord.  Immediately  on  assuming 
the  regency,  Joanna  made  overtures  of 
peace  to  Clisson  and  the  other  malcon- 
tent Breton  nobles,  and  after  much  ne- 
gociation  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 
and  CUsson  and  his  partizans,  together 
with  the  other  nobles  and  knights  of 
Brittany,  swore  allegiance  to  Joanna  as 
regent  during  the  minority  of  their  young 
Duke,  her  son  John.  Tnis  arrangement 
was  effected  in  January,  1400,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  March  in  the  subse- 
quent year,  Joanna  put  her  youthful  heir 
in  possession  of  the  duchy.  The  young 
Duke,  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  was 
solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of 
a  brilliant  assemblage  of  magnates  and 
prelates  in  the  cathedral  at  Kheims.  On 
the  day  before  he  was  invested  with  the 
circlet  and  ducal  sword.  Clisson  con- 


ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  immediately  afk:erwards  he  knighted 
his  younger  brothers  Arthur  and  Jules, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  so  young,  that 
he  could  scarcely  walk  alone. 

The  inauguration  of  Duke  John  whilst 
yet  a  minor,  startled  the  courts  of  Brit- 
tany and  France.  But  Joanna's  reasons 
for  thus  early  relinquishing  the  regency 
could  not  lone  be  kept  a  secret.  Henry 
of  Lancaster  had  succeeded  in  his  bold 
enterprise,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
England  as  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  being 
a  widower  (death  had  deprived  him  of 
his  first  wife,  Mary  de  Bohun,  in  1394), 
he  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Jo- 
anna of  Navarre.  These  proposals  were 
received  with  extreme  pleasure  by  the 
widowed  Duchess.  Only  a  religious  ob- 
stacle stood  in  the  way  of  the  mateh,  and 
this  was  speedily  removed  by  the  tact  and 
discretion  of  Joanna.  Henry  the  Fourth, 
being  a  Wicklilfite  at  heart,  favoured  the 
antipope,  Boniface,  and  as  Joanna  sup- 
ported the  orthodox  pope,  Benedict,  she 
kept  the  intended  union  a  profound  secret 
till  she  had  obtained  a  bull  from  Bene- 
dict to  marry  any  person  she  pleased  in 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity.  This 
bull  was  obtained  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  1402,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  marriage  articles  were  signed, 
and  on  the  third  of  April  Joanna  was 
betrothed  by  proxy  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
at  the  palace  of  Elthara.  The  betroth- 
ment  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl 
of  "Worcester,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  other  court  and  state  personages. 
After  the  King,  the  Archbishop,  and 
others  were  arranged,  Joanna's  proxy, 
Antony  Kicze,  entered,  and  taking  his 
place,  read  aloud  a  letter  from  the 
Duchess,  authorizing  him  to  act  for  her ; 
he  then  took  a  solemn  oath  that  Joanna 
was  free  to  marry  whom  she  pleased,  re- 
ceived the  troth-pliffht  from  the  King, 
who  placed  the  bridal  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  afterwards  said : 

"  I,  Antony  Ricze,  in  the  person  of 
my  worshipful  Lady,  Dame  Joanna,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Charles  the 
Second  of  Navarre,  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
and  Countess  of  Richmond,  take  you, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  King  of  I^^Wi 
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and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  unto 
my  husbondf  and  thereto  I,  Antony,  in 
tlie  numc  and  in  the  spirit  of  my  bdbrfr- 
mentioncd  I>ady  Joanna,  plight  you  my 
troth." 

Meanwliile,  the  Dnchev,  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  lirittany,  and  to  stifle  the  fears 
of  the  Court  of  1  ranee,  who  viewed  her 
nnion  with  the  King  of  England  with 
alarm,  placed  her  sons  under  the  guur- 
dianship  of  the  powerful  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Th(>  l)uke  wont  to  Nantes  on 
the  first  of  October,  gained  the  good- will 
of  the  Duchess,  her  children,  her  court, 
and  her  attcmlants,  by  presenting  them 
with  splendid  gifts ;  and  after  formally 
taking  charge  of  the  young  Duke,  and  his 
brothers,  Arthur  and  Jules,  bade  adieu 
to  the  Duchess  on  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber, and  proceeded  with  her  three  sons 
to  Paris. 

Immediately  Joanna's  betrothment 
became  known,  the  clergy  of  the  Duchy, 
who  to  a  man  supported  rope  Iknedict, 
denounced  her  marriage  with  the  schis- 
matic English  King  as  a  deadly  sin. 
Filled  with  alarm,  Joanna  earnestly  im- 
plored iJencdict  to  grant  a  dispensation 
for  her  union ;  and  as  the  Court  of  Avig- 
non judged  that  her  presence  and  in- 
fluence m  England  as  Queen  might 
check  the  spread  of  schism  and  heresy 
there,  her  n^cjuest  was  complied  with,  on 
condition  that  slic  should  not  change  her 
faith,  and  should  acknowledge  only 
Benedict  the  Ninth  as  Pope. 

In  December,  1402,  Henry  the  Fourth 
dispatched  a  fleet,  having  on  board  the 
Earls  of  Somerset  and  Worcester,  and 
other  nobles,  to  convey  his  betrothed  to 
Engbnd.  Whilst  the  fleet  lay  off  Ca- 
maret,  the  mariners  and  men-at-arms 
clamoured  for  arrears  of  pay.  To  avoid 
trusting  herself  to  the  mercy  of  a  muti- 
nous crew,  Joanna  offered  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nantes  to  Clisson  for  twelve 
thousand  crowns.  But  the  Governor  of 
Nantes  would  neither  yield  the  castle 
nor  the  city,  which  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain  for  the  Duke  of  liurgundy,  as 
the  guardian  of  the  young  Duke,  John. 
Joanna,  therefore,  quieted  the  clamours 
of  the  seamen  with  promises ;  and  with 
her  daughters,  Blanche  and  Margaret, 


and  »  noble  train  of  BretoDB  and  Ki^ 
vaneee,  embarked  at  Camaret  on  the 
thirteenth  of  January,  1403.  On  the 
following  day  the  fleet  sailed  for  South- 
ampton, but  was  driven  by  stress  ot 
weather  into  Falmouth.  Having  landed 
here  in  safety,  the  Dnchees  and  her 
illustrious  train  hastened  to  Winchester, 
where  the  Kine  and  his  nobles  received 
them  with  in&iite  joy,  and  where,  4m 
the  seventh  of  February,  Joanna  of  Na- 
varre was  married  with  great  pomp  to 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  St  Swithin's 
Church. 

The  subsequent  week  the  Queen  nude 
her  public  entry  into  London ;  and  being 
the  consort  of  the  King  of  their  ehoiee, 
the  citizens  received  her  with  processions, 
pageants,  and  tumultuous  rejoicings. 
The  Grocers'  Company  went  to  ooufli- 
derable  expense  on  this  occasion.  Their 
books  record  an  allowance  of  six  dul- 
ling and  eight  jMince  to  Robert  StenOy 
their  beadle,  to  ride  into  Suffolk  to  finr- 
nish  minstrels.  These  minstrels,  six  in 
number,  had  four  pounds  for  ridmg  with 
the  Company  to  Blackhcath  to  meet  the 
Queen,  and  two  shillings  for  their  dinner 
and  wine.  That  their  appearanoo  m^;ht 
correspond  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
occasion,  they  were  dressed  in  showy 
vestments  with  gold  and  silver  chains; 
ten  shillings  and  two  pence  were  paid 
to  provide  them  with  new  caps  and 
hooos,  and  they  rode  on  richly  har- 
nessed horses.  The  other  entries  of  ex- 
penses connected  with  this  part  of  the 
Company's  show,  were  to  the  said  mins- 
trels on  the  morrow,  when  the  Queen 
passed  through  Cheapside  to  Westmitt- 
ster,  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence;  for 
wine  for  them  whilst  there  eighteen 
pence ;  and  for  a  horse  for  the  beadle 
twelve  pence, — a  tolerable  proof  thit 
Joanna  after  passing  the  first  day  at  the 
Tower^  went  on  &e  second  to  West- 
minster, where  she  was  crowned  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February. 

The  coronation  of  the  Queen  was  so- 
lemnized with  unbounded  magnificence 
by  Archbishop  Arundel.  All  kinds  of 
entertainments  followed ;  and  for  weeb 
afterwards,  serious  bumness  was  soi' 
pendcd,  and  all  classes,  from  the  peannt 
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to  the  peer,  took  part  in  the  joyous  fes- 
tiTity.  At  one  of  me  tonmaments  which 
marked  the  occasion,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick amused  and  delighted  the  King  an4 
his  consort,  by,  in  thoir  presence,  tri- 
nmphantly  keeping  jonst  in  the  Queen's 
name  against  all  comers. 

As  Joanna  dreaded  that  the  hostility 
iubsisting  between  the  English  and  their 
French  and  Breton  neighbours  would 
render  her  position  as  Queen  of  England, 
and  mother  of  the  young  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, unpleasant,  or  permtps  critical,  she 
end^iyoured  to  conciliate  the  Bretons,  by 
Immediately  after  her  coronation  con- 
firming the  ^inardianship  of  her  sons,  the 
Bake  of  Bnttany  and  his  brothers,  and 
their  patrimony,  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ,  and  prevailed  upon  the  'King  of 
England  not  to  sanction  the  hostile 
descents  of  the  English  mariners  upon 
the  coast  of  her  son's  duchy. 

But  her  efforts  failed  of  their  purpose. 
Since  the  death  of  Richard  the  Second, 
the  French  King  and  his  ministers  had, 
without  either  a  declaration  of  war  or 
an  interruption  of  the  external  relations 
of  amity,  encouraged  their  nobles  to  in- 
sult Henry,  by  making  descents  on  the 
most  exposed  parts  of  England,  and 
plundering  and  murdering  his  subjects. 
Before  Joanna's  marriage  rejoicinffs  were 
ended,  Walleran  de  St.  Pol,  who  having 
married  a  sister  of  Richard,  declared  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his 
brother-in-law,  fitted  out  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wieht,  and  of 
the  southern  coast  of  England;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Admiral  of  Brit- 
tany, being  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  France,  swept  the  channel,  and 
after  committing  fearful  havoc  off  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  returned  home  with 
fifty  English  vessels  as  prizes,  and  about 
two  thousand  prisoners, — a  proceeding 
which  annoyed  the  King,  ana  rendered 
the  Queen  unpopular  with  the  nation. 

These  injuries,  however,  were  not 
permitted  to  go  unrevenged.  William 
Wilford  and  other  darinj,'  English  ma- 
riners sailed  to  Brittany,  sacked  and 
burned  several  of  the  coast  towns,  and 
took  or  destroyed  every  Breton  or  French 


ship  that  came  in  their  way.  The  Par- 
liament, too,  which  in  this  reign  firmly 
established  its  right  to  vote  the  public 
money,  and  inquire  into  all  grievances 
which  endangered  the  nation,  or  in- 
creased the  burdens  of  the  people,  de- 
manded in  1404  that  the  King  would 
moderate  his  expenses,  and  reform  the 

Sovemment  of  his  household ;  that 
e  would  discharge  four  persons  from 
his  Court — ^his  Confessor,  the  Abbot  of 
Dore,  Richard  Dcrham,  and  Crossby,  a 
valet  of  his  chamber;  and,  above  all, 
that  he  would  banish  all  the  Qneen's 
foreign  attendants,  and  permit  no  alien, 
male  or  female,  to  remain  in  the  royal 
household,  except  the  Queen's  daughters, 
and  Marie  Sante,  Nicholas  Alderwyche, 
and  John  Puryan,  and  their  wives,  ^^  be- 
cause," say  the  Commons,  ^^  these  fo- 
reigners are  mostly  Bretons,  French,  or 
Navarrese,  who,  being  hostile  to  En- 
glishmen, might  inform  the  enemies  of 
the  state  secrets  of  the  kingdom.  Henry, 
remembering  that  he  had  been  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  replied  to  these  requests  by  de- 
clarmg  in  parliament  that  he  knew  of 
no  cause  why  his  Confessor,  and  other 
three  attendants,  should  quit  his  ser- 
vice; but,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
what  the  lords  and  commons  should 
ordain  was  for  the  advantage  of  the 
nation,  he  had  discharged  them  all; 
adding,  that  he  would  do  as  much  by 
any  other  about  his  person,  whom  he 
should  find  to  have  incurred  the  indig- 
nation of  his  people. 

Although  the  recommendation  of  the 
parliament  respecting  the  Queen's  house- 
hold was  assented 'to  by  the  King,  it 
was  only  carried  out  in  part.  Joanna, 
less  politic  than  her  royal  husband,  ap- 
plied to  the  lords ;  and,  having  obtained 
their  permission,  retained  six  of  lier 
men  and  five  of  her  women  attendants, 
mostly  Bretons,  besides  eleven  washer- 
women and  a  valet,  all  natives  of  IJrit- 
tany.  And,  to  add  to  her  unpopularity, 
she  shortly  afterwards  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  her  foreign  domestics. 
Joanna,  however,  soon  learned  that  she 
must  bow  to  the  will  of  the  parliament. 
In  1406,  the  commons,  in  bold  language, 
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complained,  tbroaeh  their  ipeaker,  tliai 
th<'ir  ordvn  for  Uie  remoTid  of  aUens 
from  the  Quci'ii's  court  had  not  bees 
complied  with ;  and,  enumerating  forty- 
four  persom)  in  her  service,  demanded 
th(*ir  instant  dismissal.  The  King  re- 
tumi-d  a  favoiirablo  an^^wer ;  and,  to  the 
grief  of  th«'  Uu«rn,  her  obnoxious  fo- 
n.'i;rn  attendants  were  all  banished  three 
weeks  aftcnfvards. 

Joanna  was  the  first  widow  since  the 
Norman  Conijui'st  who  wore  the  crown 
of  England  as  (^ueen  Consort.  Shortly 
after  her  marriajre  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
she  was  in  the  ni't'ipt  of  a  splendid 
income.  Her  annuity  as  Uuchess  Dow- 
ager  of  Brittany  was  princely.  "When 
the  Percy  rthellion  was  crushed  by  the 
sanguine  battle  of  Slircwsbur}',  the  King 
granted  her  the  1-^1  of  Northumberland's 
mansion  in  Akli^ate,  and  other  of  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  l^ercys  and 
their  adherents.  In  1406,  the  commons 
voted  her  revenues  to  the  yearly  value 
of  ten  thousand  marks ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce  with  IJiittany,  Henry  added  the 
town  of  Hereford  to  the  dower  of  his 
beloved  consort  Joanna,  and  requested 
the  parliament  to  make  her  further  pe- 
cumary  grunts. 

But  large  as  was  Joanna's  income,  she 
was  by  no  means  free  from  pecuniary 
cares.  The  expenses  of  quelling  rebel- 
lion and  reixjUing  foreign  foes,  quite  ex- 
hausted the  coiFers  of  Henry,  and  drove 
liim  more  tlian  once  to  encroach  upon 
the  resources  of  his  consort,  who  about 
this  time  found  such  great  dithculty  in 
procuring  lier  dower  from  IJrittany,  on 
account  of  the  hostility  bitwecn  France 
and  Flngland,  that  in  June,  1406,  she 
•eut  her  £uthful  secretary,  J  ohn  do  Boyas, 


to  ammgc  witk  her  firiends  ud  officen 
there  fSr  the  more  regokr  and  lafe 
tnuumiaioii  of  it  to  iijigkiid  for  the 
fature.  On  departing,  De  Boyas  leceired 
letters  of  protection  from  King  Henry, 
who  about  the  same  time  granted  a  safe 
conduct  to  two  ships  bringing  horses, 
lamps,  and  other  things  for  the  Queen's 
use  from  Brittany. - 

It  was  more  from  want  of  money  than 
from  want  of  will  that  the  King,  aurinr 
the  first  six  years  of  his  reign,  affordd 
such  slight  encouragement  to  toama- 
ments,  feastings,  pageantry,  and  ote 
splendid  entertainments  in  which  his  pn- 
decessors  had  so  delighted  to  indiuge. 
When  Earl  of  Derby,  Henry  ezcdlad  and 
delighted  in  chivamc  exercises;  but  it 
was  now  rare  indeed  that  he  sported  with 
lance  or  sword,  or  even  graced  the  liiti 
with  his  presence  as  a  patron  or  spec- 
tator. However,  whenever  he  or  tiiie 
Queen  presided  at  a  toumay  or  a  feast, 
they  nuule  a  right  royal  cl^lay,  aiM 
conducted  themselves  as  befitted  the  so- 
vereigns of  England.  The  Queen  won 
rich  and  costly  dresses  and  robes,  pearis, 
rubies,  and  jewels  in  abundance,  and 
generally,  what  then  was  the  vognCi  a 
cap  about  two  feet  high,  looking  moie 
like  a  portable  castle  than  a  hea£dreai. 
The  King,  whether  with  a  cap  or  crowa 
on  his  head,  or  a  robe  or  a  gown  on  hb 
body,  always  wore  that  especial  Lancai- 
terian  badge  the  collar  of  S.  S.,  enamelled 
with  flowers  of  the  forget-me-not,  and 
the  motto  Soverigne  roiM  de  moy,  a  de- 
vice and  motto  which  heralds  and  anti- 
quarians have  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
explain  the  origin  of,  and  of  which  no- 
thing is  really  known  beyond  the  M 
that  Henry  adopted  them  some  ttM 
years  previous  to  nis  accessioa. 
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Jimmd*  fift  la  tH*  Aiit  of  BrUUH^—Jfarriapt  of  Aer  i/ausUiirt  BlamJit  «■< 
Mmrfrtt — Vvj/Mff  tt  Hethy—BmoimUr  yiith  piratti—Tht  lomi  ^lur  itpmrttd 
kmiimmi  Dtalh  efherion  JtUet—Quaml  betmrn  Frinct  Henry  and  thi  Kiog— 
She  tfiett  a  maieUiatimt-^Her  OHtduet  n  a  ttep-motlitr—Tht  KmyfalU  ill— 
AAmuuthn  Pritia  Henry,  and  diet— Hie  teiO—FMitiail  ttaU  of  England—Lel- 
" ■'■»  of  Santri,  the  first  nan  in  England  aho  tu^rtd  far  hie  rt- 


vhetber  jiull;  or  not,  has  nerc 

In  UD7,  the  pla^e  raged  in  England 
with  such  dcstructiTG  Beicrity,  that  in 
London  alone  it  swept  away  thirtj'  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants.  To  aioid  the 
deadly  c( 


[  of  the  nobles 
'  »icwed  her  with  feel- 
ing! of  dMnitM  didike.  They  ramcm< 
bmed  that  more  than  once  she  had  ob- 
tainad  ronl  pardons  for  the  Brctoa  pri- 
taam  taken  in  the  act  of  plundering 
the  coMt,  and  they  accused  her  of  ni 
lecting  the  Kings  interest,  because 
141H,  when  the  exchequer  wa;  exhausted, 
*he  had  presented  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  with  sereatj-eix  thousand 
linea  due  to  hec  trom  Taiious  sonrces 
in  Kararre  and  Normaady ;  a  gift,  how- 
exer,  which  was  of  the  utmost  seciice  to 
the  young  J)uke,  aa  the  offlcers  of  his 
French  goardian  completely  controlled 
hia  income  iiom  his  duchy,  and  to  his 
anuoyajice  only  permitted  it  to  be  ex- 
pended as  thcT  pleased. 

In  1406,  tlio  Sing's  daughter,  Fhil- 
lippa,  was  married  to  £nc,  Sin:  of 
Dnunark,  a  minor,  under  the  gnardian- 
ship  of  Margaret,  bia  mother,  and  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June  in  the  somo  year, 
Joanna's  daughter,  Blanche,  then  in  her 
thirteenth  year,  was  espoused  to  Viscoont 
Lomagne,  son  and  heir  of  Lemanl.  Count 
of  Armagnac.  The  marriage  of  Blanche 
was  solemnized  in  Hrittany. 

She  quitted  England  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  in  the  company  of  her  sister 
Margaret,  who  was  prestnt  at  thu  ca- 
pou^ila,  and  who,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
that  month  twelvemonth,  waa  herself 
mode  a  wife  and  a  widow  on  the  same 
day.  Her  unfortunate  husband,  Alan  dc 
Bohan,  the  grandson  of  Clioson,   died 


After  spending  partof  the  summer  there, 
their  Majesties  "took  shipping."  »aya 
Slowe,  "at  Queenborough.  m  the  Isle 


of  SheppT,  to  sail  01 


Queenborough,  i 
...  -J  sail  oTer  to  Essex,  and  so 
to  go  to  Fleshy,  there  to  pass  the  time 
till  the  laTages  of  the  plague  had  ceased. 
But  OS  the  King  was  on  Che  sea,  certain 
French  pirates,  which  lay  lurking  at  the 
mouth  or  the  Thames  for  prey,  got  know- 
ledge of  the  King's  poEsagu,  and  there- 
upon, as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  course, 
they  entered  amongst  his  fleet,  end  took 
four  vessels  next  to  the  King's  ship,  and 
in  one  of  which  was  Sir  Thomas  Uamp- 
slone,  the  Vicc-Chamberlain,  with  all  the 
chamber  stuff  and  apparel  ofthcKingand 
Queen-  They  then  lollowed  the  King  so 
near,  that  if  his  ship  had  not  been  swift, 
he  would  have  landed  sooner  in  France 
than  in  Ksaei.     Sut  such  was  bis  good- 


a,  that  h< 


lithe 
Uueen  m  aatetv  at  his  appomled  port." 

The  year  following,  the  splendid  alo- 
boatcr  tomb  of  John  the  Valiant,  which 
Joanna  had  caused  to  be  made  by  En- 
glish workmen,  was  couTcyed  to  Brit- 
tany and  set  up  in  the  cathedral  of 
Santea,  over  the  graie  of  the  departed 
Duke.  Two  years  afterwards,  Joanna 
received  front  the  King  the  Toluable 
grant  of  six  lead-mines,  with  men  to 
work  them,  and  porters  to  load  the  ships ; 
and  as  it  bad  been  the  cuatom  to  ev^oi^ 
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the  bulk  of  the  ore  from  these  mincii  to 
Brittany,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Duke, 
and  ])ri'vuik>d  upon  him  to  henceforth 
admit  it  duty  free. 

As  Jutmna  had  obtained  an  extension 
of  tlio  truce  b(>tW(M>n  England  and  Brit- 
tany for  two  years  lonjrer,  her  third  son, 
Jules  I>Ai(l  ht^T  21  visit  in  1412.  But 
shortlv  after  Ijinding,  the  young  Prince 
was  taVeu  ill,  and  died.  His  remains  were 
interred  with  roval  pomp,  and  followed 
it)  tile  ^Tsive  by  tlie  dise()nsolate  Queen, 
his  mother,  who,  as  a  token  of  maternal 
affeetiou.  caused  services  to  be  performed 
for  the  repose  of  liissoul  in  Westminster 
Ahln-y  and  other  churches. 

In  14 12,  the  peace  of  the  royal  house- 
hold was  disturbed  by  the  insolence  and 
immorality  of  Henry.  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  prince,  although  brave  in  the  battle- 
field and  active  at  the  council-table,  was 
headstr«>ng  an<l  impetuous  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure ;  and  when  not  actively  em- 
ployed in  military  or  civil  service,  reck- 
lessly pluu^red  into  all  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  youth.  Shakspeare's  portraiture 
of  the  frolics  and  associates  of  this  priuce, 
although  the  particular  personages  and 
facts  arc  the  creations  of  the  poet's  ima- 
gination, is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the 
accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  historj'  and 
tradition.  But  it  was  not  only  the  im- 
moralities of  Prince  Henry  that  disturbed 
the  mind  of  his  father.  In  his  hours  of 
merriment  and  folly,  he  had  dropped 
some  unguarded  expressi<ms.  These  were 
conveyed  to  tlie  King  by  his  courtiers, 
who  impressed  him  with  a  belief  that  the 
prince  had  ill  designs  against  him.     To 

iustify  himself,  Prince  Henry  went  to 
lis  father,  threw  himself  at  lii^  feet,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  I  am  told  you  entertain  sus- 
picions that  are  injurious  to  my  honour, 
and  to  the  reverence  and  veneration  I 
have  for  your  person.  I  have  been  guilty, 
I  must  confess,  of  words  and  actions  that 
deserve  your  indignation.  But,  by  the 
holy  gospels !  I  never  had  a  thought  of 
any  attempt  upon  your  person  or  govern- 
ment, ana  they  that  dare  charge  me  with 
so  heinous  a  crime,  sec^k  only  to  ruin 
your  happiness  and  mine.  Therefore, 
Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  clear  me  from  this 
foul  imputation,  by  causing  my  conduct 
to  be  rigoroui«ly  canvassed.      Let  my 


words  and  deeds  be  scmtinizcd  as  though 
I  were  one  of  your  meanest  subjects,  for, 
being  innocent^  I  fear  not  the  severest 

u»tr 

**  Ah,  my  son  T'  replied  the  Kmg,  with 
a  stem,  mistrustful  countenance,  "I 
would  to  heaven  that  you  were  free  from 
the  crimes  and  chaises  laid  to  your 
door." 

"  By  Saint  Mary !  Sir,''  rejoined  the 
prince,  "  is  it,  then,  possible  that  yoa 
believe  the  lying  insinuations  of  your 
false  counsellors  r" 

^*Son,  I  believe  that  a  dehauehee 
might  speak,  or  even  act,  treason,  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine,"  eoDilaiBiBd 
the  King,  angrily. 

This  angry  outburst  so  OTercame  the 
prince,  that  he  burst  into  tears,  handed 
a  dagger  to  his  father,  and  with  the 
deepest  emotion  implored  him  to  take  hii 
life,  since  he  had  deprived  him  of  the 
royal  favour.  Fortunately  for  Prince 
Henry,  the  Queen,  whose  conduct  as  a 
step-mother  was  always  pure  and  praise- 
worthy, at  this  instant  entered  the 
apartment,  and  added  her  tears  and  en- 
treaties to  his  so  efiectuaUy,  that  the 
King  softened  down,  took  the  Prince  by 
the  hand,  made  him  rise,  kissed  hiniy 
and  restored  him  again  to  royal  favoiir. 

We  have  stated  that  the  conduct  of 
Joanna  as  a  step-mother  was  irreproach- 
able, and  this  statement  is  fully  bone 
out  by  her  general  character  as  a  wise, 
discreet  princess,  by  the  circumstances  m 
which  she  was  placed  as  the  consort  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  proof  or  documentary  eri- 
dence  to  the  contrary.  Some  writeis, 
with  more  zeal  than  sense,  hare  affirmed 
that  she  fomented  the  difference  between 
the  King  and  his  heir,  to  cheek  the 
growing  interest  of  her  son-in-Jaw,  to 
diminish  his  fame,  and  to  tarnish  hii 
honour.  But  this  assertion  carriei  an 
absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  Joanna  had 
no  children  by  her  second  marriage.  The 
King's  four  sons,  now  men  grown,  wen 
sworn  friends,  and  beine  hersdf  a  stranger 
in  England,  it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  insanity  had  she  incited  her  hof- 
band,  now  on  the  verge  of  the  gn^ 
against  a  son  who,  on  nis  death,  would 
wear  tho  crown  of  England.    Bonder 
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that  from  this  period  to  the  end  of  his 
Cither's  life,  the  prince  was  on  terms  of 
cordial  friendship  with  his  step-mother, 
is  proved  by  the  indubitable  oTidence  of 
two  entries  in  the  issue  rolls  of  the  first 
Tear  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  both  to  the  fol- 
iowims^  effect : 

"  I^  Joanna,  Qneen  of  England,  one 
hundred  pounds,  in  part  payment  of  a 
greater  sum  due  to  her  on  a  priyate 
agreement  made  between  her  and  the 
present  King,  concerning  a  license  for 
tiie  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  March,  which 
ficense  the  said  Joanna  did  obtain  from 
her  Ute  lord  Henry  the  Fourth,  espe- 
eially  for  and  sold  to  the  present  King 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales/' 

As  it  was  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  to  preTent  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  March,  he  being  by 
dcKent  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne, 
these  entries,  besides  marking  the  amity 
subsisting  between  the  prince  and  the 
Qneen,  are  indisputable  records  of  the 
powerful  influence  possessed  by  Joanna 
OTcr  the  mind  of  her  lord,  nor  are  they 
less  deniable  eiridencc  of  that  Queen's 
orer-coTetous  disposition. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  whilst  yet  in  the 
meridian  of  manhood,  was  worn  out 
with  mental  anguish  and  bodily  suffer- 
ings. According  to  Maydstonc,  on  the 
very  day  that  the  patriotic  Scroop,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was,  by  royal  orders, 
beheaded,  without  judge,  jury,  or  trial, 
the  conscience-smitten  King  became 
afflicted  with  loathsome  leprous  erup- 
tions, which,  increasing  in  Tirulcnce, 
broke  out  on  his  face,  and,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1412,  quite  disfigured  the  fea- 
tures of  his  finely-chiselled  countenance, 
exhausted  his  bodily  powers,  and  prc- 
dnded  him  from  attending  to  public  bu- 
anem.  This  malady  was  accompanied 
by  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  which 
gradually  increased  in  violence ;  and  the 
common  people  considered  it  as  a  pu- 
nishment from  heaven  for  the  murder  of 
theprelate  Scroop. 

BLenry  and  his  consort  kept  their 
Christmas,  this  year,  at  Eltham.  The 
King  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  the 
Queen  herself  waited  upon  him.  But, 
with  all  her  care  and  affectionate  atten- 
tion, Joanna  could  not  quiet  the  com- 


punctions of  his  guilty  conscience.  The 
presentiment  of  his  approaching  end 
brought  to  his  mind,  in  vividly-horrify- 
ing colours,  the  blood  which  he  had 
spilt  to  conquer  and  maintain  his  usurped 
crown,  and  harassed  him  with  terribly- 
tormenting  terrors.  He,  however,  ral- 
lied sufficiently  to  return  to  Westmin- 
ster at  Candlemas,  and  keep  his  birth- 
day there  with  some  degree  of  state ; 
but,  immediately  afterwards,  the  violence 
and  frequency  of  the  fits  increased,  and 
he  became  worse  than  he  had  ever  been. 
One  day,  whilst  lying  in  a  fit,  and  to  all 
appearances  dead,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
conveyed  away  into  another  room  the 
crown,  which,  according  to  custom,  had 
been  laid  upon  his  pillow.  But  soon 
afterwards,  the  Kin^,  recovering  his 
senses,  angrily  inquired  for  it.  The 
Prince  immeaiately  returned,  and  re- 
placed the  crown  on  the  pillow,  when 
the  King,  pacified  by  his  dutiful  expres- 
sions, exclaimed,  with  a  si^h  : 

^^  Alas !  fair  son,  what  right  have  you 
to  a  crown,  when  you  know  that  your 
father  had  none  ?" 

"  My  liege,"  replied  the  Prince,  "with 
the  sword  you  won  it,  and  by  the  sword 
I  will  maintain  it." 

"Well,"  rejoined  the  King,  with  a 
faint,  faltering  voice,  "do  as  you  deem 
best ;  I  leave  the  issue  to  God,  and  pray 
he  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul !" 

The  King  was  seized  with  his  last 
fit  whilst  he  was  praying  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  thence  he  was  carried 
into  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  On  re- 
covering, and  learning  where  he  was, 
he  remembered  that,  years  back,  it  had 
been  predicted  that  he  should  die  in 
Jerusalem ;  and,  glancing  at  his  attend- 
ants, exclaimed :  "  Alas  !  I  expected  to 
have  visited  the  Holy  City,  but  now  the 
prophecy  is  fulfilled— I  shall  never  quit 
this  chamber  alive." 

Before  expiring,  he  sent  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  said:  "My  son,  I  fear 
me  sore,  after  my  departure  from  this 
life,  some  discord  will  grow  and  arise 
between  thee  and  thy  brother  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  whereby  the  realm 
may  be  brought  to  destruction  and  mi- 
sery ;  for  I  know  you  botb  to  iKioC^^t^l 
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stomach  and  maragc.  Therefore,  I  fear 
t)iut  hf.  through  his  high  mind,  will 
m:ik<'  bomv  fnti-rpriftc  against  thee,  in- 
t  ndiiiir  tn  U5urp  uptm  thee,  which  I 
kniiw  thv  stiiinui'h  will  not  abide  eusiW: 
and  i'<»r  dnud  thcn.'of,  as  oft  as  it  is 
in  my  r-mcinlirani.-tr.  I  sore  repent  me 
tliut  cvrr  I  rh:ir«?<  d  mvsilf  with  the 
cpiwii  iif  tYii'i  Pralni. ' 

Th»  I*riiwf  answered :  **  Rijrht  re- 
d<Mi)it4il  I'iril  and  l'ath<r.  br  the  pleasure 
of  i'unl  ymir  ;!Ta(ri'  >liall  lun^  continue 
with  II N  a  11(1  riiK'  uji  liuth ;  but  if  God 
iw>  proviiii-s  that  1  ever  succeed  you  in 
this  naliii.  I  >hall  honour  and  Iotc  my 
bnithirs  alwivi-  all  nun,  so  long  as  they 
rontiuiic  t'nitlit'iil  and  oU-dient  to  me  as 
their  wn'on  iini  ^'nl.  I'Ut  should  any  one 
of  tln-m  (Miispiru  n^'aiiii>t  mc,  I  would 
as  Koon  (  xMiitf  justice  upon  liirn  as  upon 
ttie  worst  and  nK.uncst  person  in  this 
your  nalni." 

Pl<a*'d  with  this  reply,  the  Kincr, 
aftt.T  rxhortiiiir  tlir  Prince  to  avoid  sin 
ond  crinic,  an<l  live  a  lift;  of  virtue, 
wisdom,  anil  valour,  bli*6scd  him ;  and 
whilst  the  attendant  j)ri<'sts  were  reading 
tlii^  Mt'smre,  brcjithud  his  last,  without 
a  8trup:;^lc. 

Jlniry  thu  Fourth  died  on  the  twen- 
tieth of' Mar<:h,  It  13,  and  was  buried 
with  solemn  pomp  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral, cli»s('  to  the  grave  of  Edward 
tho  lUack  I'rincc* 

By  his  will,  dated  January,  1408, 
Henry  the  Fourth  l>eqnoathed  the  duchy 
of  liamastcr  to  (iucuu  Joanna,  com- 
mund(>d  that  restitution  should  be  made 

*  Cli'ment  Maj^dostono,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1410.  assures  us  tliat  whilst  the 
royal  corpse  was  bein^  conveyed  by  water 
fmiii  Lond«)n  fur  iutunuent  at  Canterbury,  a 
storm  arose,  and  bo  abirmud  the  mariners,  that 
they  threw  the  dead  body  of  the  King  into 
the  river,  and  proceeding  to  Canterbury,  de- 
posited the  empty  coffin  in  the  grave.  To  as- 
certain the  trutli  of  this  statement,  the  grave 
wart  opened  in  1832,  when  the  remains  of  a 
body,  but  to  all  appearances  not  tliat  of  the 
defunct  King,  were  found  in  the  coffin ;  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  although  Canterbury 
Catliedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  tlie  dead  bodvof  that  monarch  pe- 
rialied  in  tlie  sea. 


to  all  penona  wliom  he  had  wron^  or 
nnjiutly  depriyed  of  their  goods,  and 
named  Henry  the  Fifth,  together  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  four 
others,  as  his  executors.  Tiiis  corioui 
document,  the  first  of  the  royal  willi 
written  in  the  English  tongue,  was  di$- 
coveied  by  the  indoatry  of  Sir  Simon 
d'Ewes,  and  commencea  thus : — 

'*  In  the  name  of  God,Fadir,  Son,  and 
Iloly  Gost,  three  persons  and  fine  God, 
1 ,  iTenery,  sinful  wretch,  by  the  giace  of 
God  K}-ng  of  England  and  Fraonce,  lad 
lord  of  Irland,  being  in  my  hole  mynd, 
mak  m  J  testament  in  manere  aad  fine 
that  Buyth,  Fyrst,  I  bcqueth  to  Almyghtr 
God  my  sinful  souL  the  whyche  na 
ncverc  Seen  worthy  to  be  man,  b«t  thro' 
hys  mercie  and  hvs  graac,  whidie  lyft 
I  haveth  myspencfyed  whereof  I  put  ny- 
selfie  wholily  in  his  grase  and  hismncye 
with  all  myn  herte.  Also,  I  thank  my 
lordis  and  trew  peplc  for  the  trew  icr- 
yysc  that  they  haves  dune  imto  me,  and 
1  ask  them  forgyvnis  if  I  haveth  mys- 
entrcted  hem  in  anywysc." 

In  the  reign  of  iienry  the  Fourth,  the 
government  assumed  a  form  and  liberty 
hitherto  unknown ;  the  distinctions  hi- 
tween  the  nobles  and  the  peqdc  were 
rendered  less  considerable,  and  the  mi- 
gistratcs  were  less  arbitrary  and  leu 
venal  than  in  times  previous.  In  1402, 
the  long  existing  practice  of  holding  £un 
and  markets  in  enurchyards  was  prohi- 
bitt>d,  excepting  in  harvest  time,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  spread  of  LoUaurdisa 
so  alarmca  the  clerg}',  that  they  prevailed 
on  the  King  to  call  the  attention  of  par- 
liament to  the  subject.  How  reloctant 
soever  the  Commons  might  be,  to  proaa- 
cute  a  sect  whose  only  crime  was  enor, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  protection  of 
the  church,  and  the  buming  of  obstinate 
heretics.  And  WilHun  &ntre,  rector 
of  St.  Oswyth,  London,  an  enthusiaitic 
follower  ot  Wickkff,  waa  bomed  alive 
by  virtue  of  the  Kind's  writ,  deUveR^ 
to  the  Mayor  of  Lon&n.  This  waa  the 
first  man  in  England  who  auifereddeatli 
on  account  of  lus  religion. 


mOMMX  OF  HEHST  ^SE  FOUUH. 


CEAPIEB  IT. 

fyomtft  inMirHnwf — Smry  Ut  J^VfM  aJlnr^  Ji«r  Undnat  ani  rtipiet — Bir 
ttn,  jirtitK;  eapluniat  Agintourt — Thi  vieleiy  t^braUd  by  puUia  r^joiang*— 
Triue  teith  BriUailg~Jeima  acewcd  of  Inamn  and joreeiy-^Sht  »  arrtsUd, 


URIKG  the  first  two 
rare  of  her  widow- 
hood, Joanna    wa* 


if  iw&M  ^  Jeanif—HtT  t^atvm—SitUtutitM  ef  her  uquetUrtd  property— 


the  Tic(oi7  ere  ihe  dared  to  make  lamen- 
tatioiis  for  the  dead,  or  oasume  the  g>A 
of  monniing.  Even  afterwHrdi,  when 
Henty  the  Fifth,  the  triumphant  caplo« 
of  her  son,  Arthur,  and  the  deaCroyer  of 
her  houM,  returned  with  the  Gruila  of 
hie  victory,  Joanna  had  no  reooorae  bnt 
to  welcome  him  with  deceptive  smiles, 
and  take  part  in  the  thnnugiTtngB  and 


greatest  lindnen 
and  reaped  by  her 
royal  alqi-wm,  Hen- 
ry the  Fifth.  The 
Bew  Kinr  peraritted  hei  to  receive  her 
dower  as  heretofore,  preaented  her  with 
jevela,  trinkets,  and  other  marlu  of 
royal  ftvonr,  and  when  abottt  to  depart 
on  his  flnt  FrenEh  campaign,  he  took  an 
ionato  leave  of  her,  and  by  an  order 
Jnne  the  thirtieth,  granted  lo  his 
•t  mother,  Joanna,  Queen  of  Fji^ 
pemiarion  to  reside  in  hie  favannle 
ea  of  "Wallingford,  Berkhamatead, 
[ertford,  or  Windsor.  Which  of  these 
topi  residencea  Joanna  and  her  retinue  I 
•ccnpied  whi 


H^ 


tnl  than  joyous,  tidings  of  Henry's  tIc- 
tofy  at  Agineourt  reached  EngWd,  is 
nowhere  recorded.  Her  position  at  this 
period  was,  however,  a  trying  one,  for 
Ithilst  the  sangninarybattleof  Agineourt, 
fixigfat  on  the  tirenly-fifth  of  October, 
141S,  stamped  her  martial  son-in-lav  aa 
the  ereatat  warrior  of  the  age, it  brought 
deaUi  or  ruin  to  those  of  her  foreign 
relstJOQB  and  friends,  who,  from  intenst, 
policy,  or  patriotism,  took  mrt  in  the 
caoae  of  defeated  France,  Her  beloved 
•on,  Arthnr,  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner.  Her  soD-in-law,  John,  Duke 
of  Alengon,  was  slain  on  the  batlle-ficld, 
and  her  brother.  Charles  of  Navarre, 
died  of  his  wounds  on  the  following 
morning.  Yet.  dcspit«  her  sorrow  for 
the  mirfortnnea  of  her  family,  she  was 
tompelled,  l^  her  position  as  Qui 


eomoeU 


id,  to  bead  a  procesi 


f  the 


Londonen,  and  return  pijilicthaidcs  for 


rejoicings  that  ensued. 

Arthur  of  Brittany  hod  swora  fealty 
to  Henry,asEarlofBichmond;  hytaking 
part  against  him  in  the  hatlle  of  AsiB' 
coort,  he  had  violated  his  oath  of  ^le- 
giunce,  and  he  certainly  would  have 
perished  as  a  traitor,  had  not  Joamu 
eierted  her  powerful  inSueuee  with  the 
Eingof  England  in  his  behalf.  Bat 
although  his  life  was  spared,  Henry 
I  would  neither  consent  to  hi.i  release  nor 
hfs  ransom.  Joanna's  eldest  son,  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  wisely  avoided  taking 
apart  in  the  battle,  and  in  1J17.  hytha 
advice  end  asaislance  of  his  judicions 
mother,  he  concluded  another  truce  with 
England,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties. 

The  King  BtiU  continued  to  treat  Jo- 
anna »ith  high  conai  deration.  In  1418, 
he  issued  orders  for  the  landing  of  money, 
wines,  lamps,  cloth,  and  other  articles, 
free  of  import  duty,  for  the  use  of  "  our 
beloved  mother,  Joanna,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land," And  in  the  same  year  he  granted 
trotection  and  free  export  to  a  ship 
ffldcd  with  nrcBonts  from  Joanna  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Brit- 
tany. Bat  tlicsc  were  the  lost  of  the 
royal  favours  conferred  by  Henry  the 
Fifth  on  hia  widowed  step'inother ;  in 
1419,  her  confessor,  John  Bandulf,  a 
minoritc  friar,  and  others  accused  her 
of  having  conspired  wilh  Bn^  toW 
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and  PeroncU  Brocart,  foTmcrly  her  do- 
mrstirs,  to  compoM  the  King's  death  bj 
sorci-ry  and  witchcraft.  Upon  thu 
ch'irir*  -shi:  was  si-izcd,  and  without  being 
|KT7TiittO'l  ti»  ditVml  hrrst.-Lff  imprisoned, 
first  ill  i'evt.iiM  y.  and  alli-nranls  in  Leeds 
(a'^tlc.  Hy  an  ordrr  of  the  King's,  as- 
Miit. il  ti)  hy  parliaiiHiit,  her  rich  dower 
and  nil  li^r'|»ri>p« Tty  of  rvrry  kind,  even 
to  li»r  clothing',  were  couliscatcd  to  the 
CTnvrn. 

Wlu.tlH  r  J«iannan*ally  did  plot  against 


manding  the  rcstitation  of  her  dower  and 
confiscated  property.  This  carious  doea- 
mcnt,  of  wnich  the  following  is  a  copy, 
was  addressed  to  the  prelates  and  noblei 
of  the  council. 

"  Ryght  worshipful  faders  in  God,oDrF 
ryght  tnistv  and  well-beloTed :  Howbeit 
that  we  had  to  tak  into  ourc  handc  siche 
(*:>/«•)  a  certcyn  tyme,  and  for  riche 
causes  as  yow  knowe,  ye  douairs  of  oore 
moder  Queue  Johanne,  exccpte  a  cer- 
tcync  pension  thereof  yerely,  whych  we 


the  Kin^.  or  wlit-tlnr  she-  was  foully  ca-  '  assigned  for  the  expcns  reasonaUe  of  hir, 
lumniati'd  liy  her  a<:rus<Tri,  is  a  mystery  |  and  of  a  certain  mcnye  (menuUt  cr  do- 
which  notliiiiL'*  can  ronipU'tcly  solve  but '  meatici)  that  shuldc  be  a  charge  unto oun 
the  dix'ovrry  of  Mate  documents  of  the  '  conscicns  for  to  occupye  furtb  longer tbe 
periodtK^arin^ upon tlie ease ;  documents  j  saide  douair  in  this  wyse,  the  inifriie 
wliich  w«r  oursrlvts  have  searched  for  in  charge  we  be  aviscid  no  longer  to  oere 
vain.  ]iow(.>v<r,  as  at  this  period  the  in  our  consciensc,  wol  and  charge  ycnr 
Kiiiir  Wits  in  "-reat  iK)vcrty,  and  as  Jo- ,  that  as  ye  wnl  answcre  to  God  for  v in 
anna  was  s^ltisli  and  covetous  to  a  fault,  this  case,  and  stand  discharged  in  yoore 
it  is  hJL^hly  prolialde  that  on  her  refusing  own  conscicns,  also  that  ye  make  de- 
to  ns>i<<t  )iim  with  heavy  loans,  the  livcrans  unto  ourc  said  moder,  the  Queue, 
char'.'-c  was  ))roii«:ht  a;rainst  h(T  asa  pre-  hooUy  of  hir  said  douair,  and  soffire  hir 
text  to  n-phiiisli  the  e\che([ucr  with  her  to  recicve  it  as  she  did  hcreafcnn.  Aid 
forfeited  richt>s.  One  tiling  is  certain,  that  she  make  hir  officers  whom  hir  Ijite, 
the  time  for  making  the  eliargc  (about  i  so  they  be  ourc  liegemen  andgoodemeiu 
October)  was  chosm  witli  judgment,  for  and  that  therefore  ye  yave  in  charge,  ana 
the  King  wa»  then  fully  occupied  with  |  command  at  this  tyme  to  nuike  hirplein 
his  de;;igiis  upon  France,  whilst  Joanna's  '  restitution  of  hir  douair  as  aforoaid. 
son,  Arthur,  having  just  returned  again  ■  Furthermore  we  wol  charge  jre  that  hir 
from  patrol  to  imprisonment,  was  pro- |  bcddes  and  ail  other  thyngs  movable  tsit 
eliidi.-u  from  goiujr  in  person  to  the  King  .  we  had  of  hir  ye  deliver  hir  agen,  sad 
to  vindicate  his  mother's  character,  by  ■  ordeincth  hir  that  she  have  of  sidie  ckth, 
orderof  the  iMikcuf  iledfurd,  thcKegcnt '  and  of  siche  color,  as  she  wold  deritt 
of  Knglaiid.  >  hirself,  five  or  six  gounes  suche  ai  ihe 

The  intelligence  of  his  mother's  dis-  ,  useth  to  wear.  And  bicaus  we  snppoiO 
grace  induced  the  i>uke  of  Brittany  to  I  she  wol  soon  rimovc  from  the  place  wocn 
sue  for  her  liberation.  II  i story  does  not 
record  with  what  success,  l)ut  as  Joanna's 
im])risonieiit  niadt;  no  change  in  the 
friendlv  n  lations  ]M'tw<'en  the  l)uke  and 
King  ilenry,  we  niav  supi^sc  that  his 
re(iuest  was  not  wliofly  disregarded. 

Joanna  continual  a  prisimer  within 
the  ghmniy  walls  of  Ptsvensey  till  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1422,  when  she 
wiu*  removed  to  less  sevc;re  confinement 
in  Jii'eds  (lastle.  Hut  the  period  of  her 
captivity  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  : 
Jlenrythe  Fifth  Alt  that  his  end  was 
opproaching,  and  stung  with  remorse  at 
the  injury  ho  hud  ho  long  inflicted  on  his 
inn(N:ent  mother-in-law,  he  sent  an  order 
toT  hiT  immediate  liberution,  and  com-  *  Far.  Eolls»  first  Hanry  tha  SUtib 


she  is  now,  that  yc  ordein  hir  horajBi  fx 
two  chares  {chariots),  and  let  hir  rimofe 
into  what  oyer  place  wy  thin  oore  rdannu 
[realm)  that  hir  lyste." 

"  Wry  ten  the  thirteenth  day  of  Jolvei 
the  yere  of  our  rcffnc  tenth.  '* 
Tliis  order  was  followed  by  the  imme- 
diate liberation  of  Joanna,  and  on  the 
thirty-first  of  the  subsequent  month,  the 
hero  of  Agincourt  breathed  his  Itft; 
when  court  etiquette  forced  the  ill-vKd 
Queen  to  dissemble  her  feelings,  \n  »- 
suming  weeds  of  mourning  for  the  death 
of  that  monarch,  who,  in  his  order  Uk 
her  restoration  to  liberty  and  state,  had 
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in  effect,  if  not  in  words,  admitted  that 
he  had  unjustly  plundered  and  impri- 
soned her. 

The  restitution  of  Joanna's  sequestered 
property  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Henry  the  lifth  had  sold, 
mortgaged,  or  ffiven  away  the  whole  of  it ; 
his  consort,  Katherine  of  France,  had 
received  a  large  part  of  the  dower ;  the 
Abbess  Syon  had  come  in  for  a  thousand 
marics ;  numerous  grants  had  been  made 
to  other  persons;  and,  indeed,  it  had  been 
80  disposed  o^  that  without  the  aid  of 
parliament  it  could  not  be  regained.  But 
wis  aid  Joanna  applied  for,  and  obtained, 
in  the  second  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth ; 
fimn  which  time  we  hear  no  more  com- 
plaints on  the  matter. 

From  the  period  of  her  restoration  to 
Hberty,  Joanna  passed  her  remaining 
years  mostly  at  her  faTOurite  Palaces  of 
Lasgley  or  Havering  Bower,  in  quiet  re- 
tirement. But  thoufh  she  had  in  a  great 
measore  withdrawn  from  the  world,  she 
paid  occasional  visits  to  court,  and  main- 
tained a  state  and  di^ty  befitting  her 
exalted  station.  With  advancing  age 
lier  araricionsness  and  meanness  in- 
cveased.  To  art,  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  other  good  works  she  afforded  little 
or  no  encouragement ;  she  seldom  gave 
alms,  and  then  under  no  circumstances 
more  than  a  mark  at  a  time.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  her  foreign  income,  as  in 
1430,  and  again  two  vears  afterwards, 
die  entreated  her  son,  tne  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, to  procure  the  arrears  due  to  her 
from  the  county  of  Nantes.  With  the 
joang  King  Henry  the  Sixth  she  main- 
tainS  an  affectionate  intercourse.  On 
one  occasion  she  presented  the  youthM 
monarch  with  a  unique  gold  tablet,  on 
which  the  figure  of  St.  George  was 
Utnaed  with  sapphires,  rubies,  and  other 


predonsstones;  and  in  1437,  he,  in  return, 
sent  her  a  **  golden  tablytwith  eight  large 
i  pearls,  four  baleys,  rubes,  and  a  grete  sap- 
'  phir  in  ye  middle." 

It  was  in  this  year  that  death  put  a 
period  to  the  existence  of  Joanna  of  Na- 
varre. Of  the  mournful  event  nothing 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  she  died  at 
Havering  Bower,  on  the  ninth  of  July, 
1437.  lii  compliance  with  her  own  de- 
sire, she  was  entombed  in  the  grave  of 
her  second  husband,  Henry  the  Fourth,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  k  Beckct,  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  Her  funeral  was 
pompous,  and  attended  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Cantei1)ury,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  most  of  the  leading  pre- 
lates and  nobles.  The  body  rested  on  its 
way  to  Canterbury  at  Bermondscy  Ab- 
bey, where  the  monks  watched  and 
prayed  by  it  the  night  through,  and  a 
solemn  service  was  performed  before  it 
was  removed  in  the  morning. 

The  effigy  of  Joanna  of  Navarre  re- 
poses by  the  side  of  that  of  her  husband, 
llenry  the  Fourth,  on  the  splendid  altar- 
tomb  prepared  by  her  royal  commands 
for  that  monarch.  The  tomb  is  still  in 
tolerable  preservation;  and  presuming 
the  effigy  to  be  a  correct  likeness,  Jo- 
anna must  certainly  have  been  a  woman 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  features 
are  regular  and  even ;  her  figure  rather 
slim,  but  round  and  finely  modelled.  She 
is  robed  in  a  rich  flowing  mantle,  with  a 
crown  on  her  head,  an  elegant  S.S.  collar 
encircling  her  throat,  and  a  band  of  choice 
jewels  round  her  waist.  She  wears 
several  brooches,  studs,  and  other  female 
ornaments,  and  her  dress  is  remarkably 
eleffant  and  graceful.  At  her  feet  is  the 
badge  of  Brittany,  and  on  the  canopy  of 
her  tomb,  her  paternal  arms,  with  her 
motto  "  Temperance,"  are  carved  in  bold 
relief. 
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Kalhrriu/t  hirth,  pertota^,  ami  vHfartinmtf  ehildhaod—Htr  hni  if " '' 

marriagtfvr  lltHrg  Ike  Fiftk,thtH  Frintt  of  Wain— On  /tit  trtttrkM,  gmi  9  ly* 
(i*  dem«Hd,  irbifh  it  Tffitted—PrtparalioHi  far  iror — Tkt  SoulkamftsK  m^ 
nqf—JltHri,  win*.  Fnntt—ReduetM  Harfkur—BatiU  ef  A^imart—TtnVl 
itatt  if  Fraiiet—EalheriHt''  partnit—Fall  ef  Sontn—Cwfrrtiitm  M  Mtdml 
—Htnrsftlh  ill  fart  irif*  Kalhtrine—Faihin  of  Arr  methrt' t  Jbieim—W*rt»- 
tuittd— Hairy  it  maiti  rcgmt  of  Frana,  aitd  married  to  KalAeriiu — Jalmili^* 
leller—Sitiirx  of  Xonlertau  and  JtilaH—Hei/nf  and  Salieritu  utter  Fam  it 
IriHrnph^roifigf  to  L'liiilaiid—CoronalioHofltatlieTiiit—Prvfratla  litmrilf- 
Leath  of  Ibt  IHikt  of  Vlartnn—BfUatt  of  lie  King  of  StoU. 

ATIIERIXE    OF'iriththellukc  oFOrleaiu,  emplieiltM 
'■''*  \X(.'E,    jonng-    trcasunr,  plundered  the  revemHi  of  to 
,    ...  Jslvrof  I•ubcl£^   rovul  huiuchold,  and  ■hnttiag  ip  bB 
.    tlic  wcond   consort :  hi'lptcu  husband  and  children  ■■  t» 
.  n!  (he  uafurtuoatn   Ilutd  do  St.  Pol,  left  them  to  rivn 
I  Iliuhiird  tliv  Second,  |  tlicre,  irithout  monoy,  cloUunc;  01  hoL 
bkx^s^^^i^j   «'us    born    on    the  '  The  superior  attendants  udooBMriiM, 
'^^^^^*''^*''^  twenty  -  stveuth    of  '■  being  without  food  or  mm,  qiilM 
tober,  1401,  at  the  Hotel  dc  St.  Pol,   the  hotel  one  after  the  o£er,  mi  d 


aseil   the   early    lost,  tbc  king  and  his  cl 
Tears  of   hci  truly   unfortunate  child-  :  kept  alirc  by  the  kind  attentioa  of  > 
hood,    llcr  fathor,  Chorlra  tbe  Sixth,  |  few  rratcfulmcniala.  who,  in  thiibearrf 


__  . .    ._  ipacitatcd  from  nil-  trouble,  had  nc  . 

ing  either  hii  household  or  hia  king-  In  1405,  the  haplcn  soffeiinga  of  to 
di.m,  by  seTcre  fitsof  insanity.  In  1*04,  royal  children  of  France  wero  bnii|U 
My  the  chronielcrs,  France  was  in  a  to  an  uneipected  termination.  Towni 
truly  pitiable  plight.  re«tilenoe,  famine,  the  aammer  lime.  King  CharfcasgildMlr 
■nil  riTil  commotion,  were  rife  through-  rocorcrcd  hie  waaes  and  ouumad  to 
out  the  luuil.  The  king  wan  mad,  the  regul  reins,  vhich  so  alarmad  the  Q«0 
Ciiurt  dixtrectod  witli  parlv  Btriie,  when  j  and  the  Uuko  of  Orleana,  that,  codMH* 
Kalhiirinci'a  mother,  limbella  of  ilavaiiu,  of  thcii  giiilt,  they  precipitately  fled  to 
a  wiinion  dctvitablc  in  her  character,  and  [  MUon.  The  royal  children  they  mtoal 
a^Ue  o[  tlie  great«tt  crimes,  iaUit^ocd ,  U  b«  brought  aflei  thou ;  hot  ^dU  i» 
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Qie  act  of  obe^ring  this  order,  Lonu, 
Duke  of  Bayana,  was  overtaken,  and  the 
Dauphin,  his  three  brothers,  his  sisters 
Michelle  and  Katherine,  together  with 
the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Buivundy, 
all  of  whom  Louis  was  carrying  off,  were 
brought  back  to  Paris,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, Katherine  was  sent  to  the  con- 
vent of  Poissy,  to  be  educated,  and  her 
wicked  mother  was  imprisoned  at  Tours. 
ICatherine  was  an  inmate  of  Poissy  when 
negociationswere  first  opened  for  her  mar- 
riage to  H^nry  the  Fifth,  then  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  success  of  these  negociations 
was  prevented  by  the  distracted  state  of 
France,  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Kin|^  of  England,  and  the  animosity 
■absisting  between  the  two  nations.  But 
although  the  matter  rested  for  a  period, 
Henry  had    determined  to  have    the 
beautiful  Katherine  for  his  bride.    Ac- 
cordingly, in  1414,  after  his  unconscion- 
able demand  from  the  crown  of  France 
had  been  made  and  refused,  he  agreed 
to  reUnquish  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  that  ku^om ;  but,  as  the  price  of  his 
fttbearance,  asked  for  the  provinces  of 
Kormandy,  Maine,Anjou,  Aquitaine,  and 
the  half  of  Provence,  for  the  payment 
of  the  arrears  of  the  ransom  of  King 
John,  amounting  to  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  and  for  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Katherine  in  marriage, 
inth  a  portion  of  two  million  crowns, 
a  sum  equal  to  about  five  million  pounds 
present  money.     The  Duke  of  licrri,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  King,  replied, 
that  Aquitaine  should  be  restored,  and 
■be  hundred  thousand  crowns  given  with 
Ihs  daughter,  a  greater  portion  than  had 
ever  yet  been  granted  with  a  princess  of 
France.    This  conciliatory  offer  was  re- 
flised  with  disdain,  and  the  ambitious 
Henry,  eager  to  wreath  his  brow  with 
the  laurels  of  a  conqaeror,   summoned 
his  council,  and  made  known  his  reso- 
lution to  recover  his  inheritance  and 
win  his  bride  by  the  force  of  arms.    An 
announcement  received  with  ioy  by  the 
whole  nation,  as  both  the  nobles  and  the 
people  cherished  a  deadly  hatred  towards 
France,  and  had  lon^  and  anxiously 
waited  for  an  opportumty  to  emulate  the 
ehivalrons  deeos  of  their  Others  at  Cressy 
and  Poictiers. 


Although  Henry  obtained  from  the 
willing  parliament  the  grant  of  two 
tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  and  the 
barons  and  the  knights,  all  anxious  to 
win  wealth  and  renown  on  the  pliuns  of 
France,  undertook  to  furnish  troops  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  the  expedition 
was  so  gigantic,  coin  so  scarce,  tne  times 
so  unsettled,  that  he  was  forceid  to  pawn 
or  sell  his  crown,  his  jewels,  and,  in  fact, 
every  valuable  that  could  be  found  in 
the  vaults  of  the  treasury,  and  in  the 
cupboards  and  closets  of  the  royal  cas- 
tles, in  order  to  pay  his  army. 

Whilst  the  army  and  the  fleet  were 
being  raised,  ambassadors  {nxxx^cded  to 
France,  and  assured  King  Charles  of 
Henry's  intention  to  win  the  provinces 
and  the  hand  of  Katherine,  at  the  point 
of  his  sword. 

"  If,"  replied  the  French  King,  "  such 
is  his  purpose,  tell  him  that  his  Iwrbarous 
mode  of  courtship  will  meet  from  us  the 
punishment  it  so  justly  merits." 

This  answer  was  only  such  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; but  the  mad  young  Dauphin 
added  to  it  an  insult,  by  sending  to 
Henry  a  present  of  a  cask,  which,  on  be- 
in^  opened,  was  found  to  contain  no- 
thing but  French  tennis  balls,  and  an 
insulting  letter,  to  the  effect  that  ho  had 
better  play  at  his  favourite  game  of 
racket  than  embark  in  a  war  which  he 
had  neither  the  money,  prestige,  cou- 
rage, or  energy,  to  bring  to  a  successful 
issue. 

"The  insolent  varlct!"  exclaimed  Hen- 
ry, angrily,  on  reading  the  Dauphin's 
letter.  "  By  the  gospels !  I  will  return 
the  compliment  with  English  ball,  such 
as  shall  batter  to  the  ground  the  walls 
of  Paris !" 

Every  preparation  was  now  ready ;  the 
army  had  assembled  at  Southampton,  and 
fifteen  hundred  sail  rode  in  the  narbour, 
all  ready  to  convey  the  invading  host 
across  the  channel.  But  at  the  very 
moment  of  embarkation,  the  King  was 
alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  hatching,  to  take  his  life, 
and  place  the  youn^  Earl  of  March  upon 
the  throne.  An  investigation  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Efurl  of  OambTidge,  litsc^  ^QtQ«<g> 
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and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who9«o  heads  were 
struck  off  uii  the  tliirtocnth  of  August, 
141o.  thi>  very  day  on  which  licnry  put 

to  H'U. 

W'Xrr  a  priHpfTouj*  voyajre,  Henry  dis- 
t  iiiharkctl  )iis  arniy.  cuu^ititinj^  of  six 
tiiuii!i;i]i(l  iiK  I  -ut-uniis.  ami  twenty-four 
thousand  aicluTB,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Soiiic,  :t)M)Ut  four  niiloR  to  the  seaward 
of  Ilartlnir;  a  strong  fortn^w,  which  he 
lH->ic};i'd  witli  sueli  vijrt^ur,  that  on  the 
tifth  wcfk  thi-  jpirrison  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Hut  ^^ratifyinjj:  as  this  vic- 
tory was,  it  was  won  at  tlie  cost  of  many 
l)rav('  lives ;  and  wliut  seemed  to  heighten 
thr.  niisfortiuif,  the  wliolo  army  was  at- 
tac-krd  with  a  (ivsouterv,which  made  such 
nivaj^i's,  that  in  a  sliort  time  three-fourths 
of  the  troops  were  disabled  from  carry- 
in*^  arms,  and  the  autumn  rains  had  set 
in  with  such  force,  that  the  country 
around  a])peared  one  huge  swamp.  It 
tluTiforu  became  necessary  to  retire  to 
winter  quarters,  as  with  such  a  force,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  no  expedition 
of  importance  could  be  attempted.  The 
King's  honour  was  now  at  stake ;  and, 
although  he  might  have  embarked  at 
llartleur,  he,  to  avoid  incurring  the  im- 
putiition  of  cowardice,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  his  council,  took  the 
bold  resolution  of  retiring  by  land  to 
Calais.  In  this  retreat,  which  was  at 
once  both  painful  and  djingerous,  Henry 
took  every  method  to  inspire  his  troops 
with  courage  and  perseverance,  and  shew- 
ed thoni  in  liiniself  an  extraordinary 
example  of  patience  and  resignation. 
Meanwhile  the  (.'onstable  of  France,  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  well- 
armed  lighting  men,  obstructed  his  pas- 
sage in  a  strong  position,  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  village  of  Maisoncelles.  To 
fight  or  surrender  was  now  the  only 
alternative;  Henry  chose  the  former, 
and  with  a  few  resolute  Englishmen  com- 
pletely routed  the  gigantic  French  anny, 
and  won  the  glorious  victory  of  Agin- 
court,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1415. 

In  this  sanguinary  battle  France  lost 
the  flower  of  her  nobility.  Amongst  the 
slain,  which  in  all  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand, were  numbered  the  three  Dukes  of 
Brabant,  Bar,  and  Alenqon,  the  Consta- 
ble and  Admiral  of  France,  seven  counts, 


more  than  one  nnndrcd  baronets,  and 
ei^t  thouMuid  knighti  and  esqmres.  Ths 
pnsonen  number^  fourteen  thoosuid; 
amongst  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Or* 
leans  and  Bourbon,  the  Counts  of  En, 
Vendome,  Richemont,  and  lilstontcralle, 
and  the  Mtu^hal  d3  Boudcaut. 

The  defeat  at  Agincourt  struck  con- 
sternation into  the  heart  of  France,  aud 
was  followed  by  calamities  the  most  dire* 
ful  that  well  can  befall  a  nation.  King 
Charles  was  suffering  from  one  of  those 
severe  fits  of  insanity  to  which  he  was 
so  liable;  the  Dauphin,  Louisj  and  John, 
poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  their  unnatnnl 
mother,  Isabella,  had  followed  each  other 
to  the  grave  in  quick  succession;  the 
reins  of  government  were  fiercely  con- 
tested for  by  the  Count  of  Armaffnae 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and,  in^ed, 
order  and  law  were  trampled  uxiderfoot, 
and  anarchy,  famine,  and  pestilence,  with 
their  attendants,  robbery  and  murder, 
were  everywhere  fearfully  rife.  WhiUt 
matters  were  in  this  state,  the  detestable 
Queen  of  France,  aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  escapied  from  her  confine- 
ment at  'rours,  and  under  pretence  that 
the  King,  her  husband,  was  captive  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Count 
of  Arma^ac,  assumed  the  regency, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Katherinc, 
and  other  of  her  children. 

Meanwhile,  Henry,  bent  upon  the 
conquest  of  France,  had  returned  to 
England,  recruited  his  forces,  and  with 
an  army  of  twenty-six  thousand  landed 
in  Normandy,  where  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Bayeao, 
Villors,  Falaise,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  Lower  Normandy,  were  conquered  in 
the  campaign  of  1417.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  state  of  France  was  more 
deplorable  then  ever.  The  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ruled  at  VtxUt 
and  the  Dauphin  and  his  partizans  at 
Poictiers.  Ine  rival  chiefs  oeing  more 
hostile  to  each  other  than  to  their  na- 
tural enemy,  the  King  of  England,  tke]f 
each  courtcil  his  assistance  for  their  own 
interest,  by  offers  such  as  no  true  Freneh 
patriot  could  have  made.  These  offia* 
lienry  judiciously  refuscd,and  thePrendi 
Queen,  talented  as  she  was  cruel,  tried 
the  expedient  of  sending  him  fhe  p(V- 
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tnit  of  Katherine,  **  whic V'  uyi  Mons- 
trelet,  "be  gazed  upon  with  raptures, 
and  pronoonoed  it  m&tchleasly  beaatifol, 
bot  withal  he  would  not  abate  one  jot 
of  his  demands." 

Whilst  these  ne^ociations  were  going 
en,  Henry  was  busdyoccupied besieging 
the  city  of  Rouen.    The  exertions  made 
to  saFe  this  important  dty  were  pro- 
digious, but  ineffectual,    in  January, 
1419,  Bouen  fell,  and  its  fall  was  re- 
eeiTcd  by  the  people  of  France  as  the 
death-knell  of  their  nation's  independ- 
enoe.  Poth  the  I>anphin  and  the  Queen 
now  solicited  a  sepurate  interview  with 
the  Tietor ;  that  with  the  Dauphin  drop- 
ped through,  but  the  Duke  of  Bursnindy 
pcevailMl  on  Henry  to  meet  the  Queen 
m  person.    A  plain  on  the  bank  of  the 
Seine,  near  Maulent,  was  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  interview.    Here  an  enclosure 
was  formed  with  palisades,  and  two  mag- 
nifieent  pavilions  erected  in  the  centre, 
afforded  the  royal  negociators  the  conve- 
■ienee  of  withdiawing  from  the  gaze  of 
the  Miectators.     Meanwhile,  Henry  took 
up  his  residence  at  Mantese,  and  Charles 
and  his  councillors  hastened  to  Pontosc. 
It  dianoed  that  on  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
tiie  appointed  day,the  Kin^  of  France  was 
seizeowith  a  fit  of  insamty ;  but  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  Isabella,  her  daugh- 
ter Katherine,  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, left  Pentose,  escorted  by  one  thou- 
sand men-at-arms,   and  King  Henry, 
with  his  brothers  of  Clarence  and  Glou- 
cester, departed  at  the  same  time  with 
an  equal  number  of   horsemen,   from 
Mantese.    At  a  signal  given,  they  en- 
tered the  enclosure  oy  opposite  barriers, 
and  met  in  the  centre  at  the  same  mo- 
ment.   Henry  bowed  to  the  Queen  and 
Uie  Princess,  sieduted  them,  and  taking  the 
former  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the 
pavilion,  placed  her  in  one  of  the  chairs 
of  state,  and  seated  himself  in  the  other. 
His  intended  bride  was  placed  opposite 
him ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  ne  had 
seen  her ;  and  as  she  was  young,  graceful, 
and  beautiful,  and  withal   anxious  to 
become  Queen  of  England,  she  employed 
all  her  charms  to  captivate  the  heart  of 
ihe  conqueror.  Whilst  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick  was  delivering  a  long  address  in 
Ffenchf  Henry  gaz^  on  the  fair  Kathe- 


rine with  fond  earnestness — <'in  fact," 
says  Monstrelet,  **  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  her ;"  and  though  he  strove  to 
suppress,  he  could  not  conceal  his  emo- 
tion from  the  penetrating  eye  of  Isabella, 
who,  vainly  oelieving  that  she  could 
compel  him,  by  hopes  of  again  seeing  her 
daughter,  to  consent  to  more  fiivourable 
conditions,  withdrew  her  from  that  mo- 
ment from  the  conferences.  But  strong 
as  love  might  be  in  the  heart  of  the  En- 
glish king,  ambition  was  stronger.  At  the 
end  of  a  month,  the  conferences  so  art- 
fully schemed  and  conducted  by  Isabella 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
and  Henry  again  betook  himself  to  the, 
to  him,  more  genial  occupation  of  warfare. 

Success,  as  heretofore,  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  simguine  Henry.  Fortress 
after  fortress  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
at  length  the  tragical  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  eleventh  of 
September,  1419,  by  the  partizans  of 
the  Dauphin,  prostn^ted  bleeding  France 
at  his  feet. 

In  her  eagerness  to  be  revenged  upon 
her  foes,  the  Queen  forgot  the  true 
interests  of  her  country ;  and,  as  a  peace- 
offering,  proffered  the  conqueror  the 
hand  of  Katherine,  the  regency  of 
France  during  the  lifetime  of  tne  King, 
and  the  succession  to  the  crown  at  his 
death.  To  these  terms  Henry  acceded. 
The  important  preliminaries  were  sign- 
ed in  December.  On  the  twentieth  of 
the  subsequent  May,  Henry,  attended 
by  sixteen  thousand  men  at  arms,  en- 
tered Troyes,  the  residence  of  the 
French  court,  and  on  the  day  following, 
the  "  perpetual  peace  "  was  signed ;  and 
the  conqueror  was  betrothed,  in  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
English  and  French  nobles,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  Kin^  Charles 
was  not  present, — neither  his  health 
nor  his  feelings  would  permit  him  to 
take  part  in  the  scene,  which  appa- 
rently destroyed  the  independence  of 
France,  and  deprived  his  young  heir  of 
the  succession.  The  mamage  of  King 
Henry  and  the  Princess  Katherine  was 
completed  at  Troyes  on  the  second  of 
June,  in  the  presence  of  the  Empe- 
ror Sigismund,  and  several  European 
princes,  with  extraordiiun^  i^im^  «^ 
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magnificence.  AUh3ii|rh  goreeoiu  in 
the  extreme,  the  we>iling  fcstrnties 
-mt'Tc  of  very  short  continuance,  as  the 
follow inir  l«-tt<T  shows  . — 

*•  Worshipful  Mai3t«  r,  I  recomand 
me  to  vfju.  And  as  touchyng:  tydyngs 
thr-  KviiL'  owre  sovoruvn  looril  was 
wiildid  with  prert  Folempnitee  in  the 
catliclrali'  cliirche  of  Troys  ahowte  mvd 
day  iin  Triiiitii*  Sunday*;  And  on  tlie 
Tuysd.iy  suyinir  he  rr-moved  towards 
the  touiu*  uf  Sens  XVI  leges,  thennis 
havyin?  wyth  )iym  thcdir  owre  qnene  and 
thr>  Kr(  iisli  cstatzv ;  and  on  W  ednysday 
thanne  next  suymg  was  sege  leyd  to 
that  truinc,  a  greet  toune  and  a  notable 
towards  liourgoyneward  holden  strong 
with  gri'f't  noniltrc  of  Ermynakc-s;  The 
which  toune  is  worthily  beseged,  for 
thcr  lay  at  that  scge  two  Kyngs,  two 
qucnnes,  IV  ducks  {duken)^  with  mv 
liKird  of  Bedford,  whanne  he  cometti 
hider  the  which*;  the  XII  day  of  the 
monyth  of  Juyn  sliall  loirgc  besyiie  Parys 
hider  ward ;  And  at  this  sege  al8t>  lyn 
many  worthy  ladys  and  gentelwomen, 
botli  PVensh  and  English,  of  the  whiche 
many  of  hem  Ix-gonne  the  faits  of  armes 
long  time  iigoon,  l}ut  of  Ivging  at  seges 
now  they  begynne  first, 

"  JOHAX  0  FORT." 

Thus,  two  days  after  her  marriage, 
Katherine  the  Fair  was  hurried  to  the 
revolting  srenes  of  warfare  ;  and,  if  his- 
tr»ry  is  to  l>e  believed,  her  affection  for 
Henry  made  her  quite  forget  the  woes  of 
her  country.  Tlu;  fall  of  France  was  to 
her  a  source  of  joy — lier  bridal  music  its 
dying  gro;uis.  liut  a  fortnight  after, 
h«'r  espousal,  Henry  took  tlie  bravely- 
defended  town  of  Montereau,  and  tar- 
nished his  fame  by  inhumanly  butchering 
the  garrison,  under  pretence  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  the  l)uke  of  Burgundy. 
N(»r  did  Katherinc  once  interc^e  on 
liehalf  of  these  unfortunate  Frenchmen, 
whofi(;  only  crime  was  that  of  bravely 
diifending  their  country  from  the  arms 
of  a  cruel  invader.  After  the  fall  of 
Monterc>au,  Katherinc  accompanied  her 
royal  lord  to  the  siege  of  Melun.  Whilst 
the  siege  was  going  on,  she  resided  with 
many  dames  and  damsels  in  a  house 
Henry  liad  had  built  for  the  occasion, 
about  a  milo  from  the  town.     Here, 


too,  her  imbeeOe  fiitiher,  Cng  Chtilei) 
ahoide,  that  the  Toioe  of  the  cura 
miirht    net    startl'j  bim;   and  u  kii 
nmlady    was    soothed    by  musie,  tfae 
King  of  £n(rland*s  nulitary  band.  vUdi 
consisted  principally  of  clarions,  nigiitly 
serenaded  nim  for  about  an  honr.   Ob 
the  surrender  of  Melun,  in  Xorembo^ 
the  two  courts  proceeded  to  Fferis.    Xot 
knowing  how  the  Parisians  would  n* 
ceire  the  English,  Hennr  and  his  suite, 
accompanied  by  King  (Shades,  artend 
the  city  first  in  grand  processioiL     **  He 
was    welcomed,"    says  the  chnmider, 
**  with  great  shows,  merry  noiiei,  sweet 
carols,  and  jocnnd  dances;"  lad  tiie 
chief  citizens  paid  their  conqueror  tlio 
flattering  compliment  of  wearing  tiie 
Enj^Iish  royal  livery  of  red,  inatnd  d 
their  accustomed  blue.    The  two  qneev 
entered  Paris  on  the  followii^  dav,  nd 
their  arrival  was  marked  iHS  a  iaa^ 
of  magnificence  and  enthusiasm  toogicit 
to  be  described ;   the  houses  were  ^ 
corated  with    banners    and  hangiifi; 

Srocessions  paraded  the  streets,  tad,  n- 
eed,  every  one  was  so  joyed  at  tie 
ratification  of  the  ''perpetual  peace," 
that  the  shops  were  closed,  dl  lerioai 
business  stopped,  and  nothing  hat  Wait- 
ing and  pleasure  indulged  in. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  ChristiMi 
festivals,  Henry,  accompanied  by  £ad>' 
erine,  set  out  firom  Pans,  with  an  esmt 
of  six  thousana  men,  under  the  commtB^ 
of  the  I)uke  of  Bedford.  In  their 
journey  through  France,  the  royal  pair 
were  greeted  with  enthusiastic  demoo- 
strations  of  loyalty,  and  when  they  em- 
barked at  Calais,  t&e  shore  was  thronged 
with  the  inhabitants,  all  eager  to  cflich 
a  last  glimpse  of  their  fair  young  qneea. 
After  a  prosperous  Toyage,  they  Unded 
at  Dover  in  safety,  and  were  oondoct- 
ed  in  triumph  to  London,  when  the 

3uecn  was  crowned,  in  Westmiuter 
ibbey,  on  the  twenty-third  of  FebnitfT> 
1421,  by  Archbishop  Ghichcly.  Hob- 
strelet  asserts  that  the  coronatioD  of 
Katherine  of  France  was  solemnii^ 
with  a  magnificence  hitherto  niutfil* 
leled  in  the  English  annals;  ana  fi* 
byan  details  the  pomp  and  splendoor  of 
the  feast  that  followed,  wiu  nolitti* 
enthusiasm.     The  qneen  sat  at 
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in  the  Hall  at  Westmmster,  sopported  on 
the  right  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cfmterbnry 
and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  on  the  left  by 
James  the  First,  Eling  of  the  Scots,  the 
Dncheis  of  York,  and  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon ;  whilst  the  Earl  of  March 
knelt  on  the  dais  on  her  right  with  one 
ioeptr^  in  his  hand,  and  the  Earl  Mar- 
■hal,  kneeling  on  the  left,  held  her  other 
weptre;  and  all  the  nobles  gave  their 
attendance,  each  according  to  his  office 
or  place.  The  feast  being  holden  in 
Lent,  eyery  article,  with  the  exception 
of  brawn,  mustard,  and  confectionery, 
eonsisted  of  fish.  Amongst  numerous 
other  dishes,  are  enumerated  porpoise, 
■toigeon,  burbel,  smelt,  salmon,  eels, 
■dleay  chub,  roach,  cray-fish,  and  lob- 
ster. The  confectionery  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  **  subtleties" — puzzling 
political  enigmas.  One  of  these  con- 
■ated  of  an  image  of  St.  Eatherine 
diqmtinff  with  the  doctors,  and  a  peli- 
em  on  its  nest,  with  this  motto  in  its 
iMll:— 

"Oi«»t  Joy  fhe  King  will  bring  to  ibis  Rign, 
▲sd  tba  people  will  bleas  his  Qoeen  Kath- 


Another  of  these  stupid  subtleties  dis- 
played a  full-grown  tiger,  looking  into 
a  mirror,  witn  a  man  on  horseback, 
■rmed  cap-li-pie,  holdine  in  his  hand 
•  tige/t  wfaudpy  and  muing  a  show  of 


throwing[  mirrors  at  the  great  tiger,  who 
had  in  his  paw  the  motto, — 

"The  sight  of  this  wonderful  xnirrar 
Will  tmme  all  fierce  wild  beasts  of  terror." 

The  English  dower  of  Eatherine  the 
Fair  was  iucd  at  forty  thousand  crowns 
a  year,  and  set;ured  on  Tarious  royal 
manors  and  castles,  scTcral  of  which 
had  been  unjustly  wrested  fron  the 
Queen  Dowager  Joanna  of  NaTarre,  as 
detailed  in  the  preceding  memoir : — 

"  As  spring  advanced,  Henry  and  the 
Queen  made  a  progress  through  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  visiting 
together  all  the  holv  shnnes  on  their 
way ;  but  at  York,  their  joy  was  cloud- 
ed by  the  melancholy  inteUigence  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  Eing^s  bdovcd 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  the 
Scotch  auxiliaries  at  Beaujie,  in  Anjou. 
Burning  with  revenge  and  vexation, 
Henry  returned  with  Eatherine  to 
Westminster,  in  May.  He  then  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  obtained  a  tenth 
from  the  clergy,  raised  loans  in  every 
county,  and,  to  satisfy  his  vengeance, 
by  opposing  Scot  to  Scot,  contracted 
with  several  Scotch  nobles  to  fight 
under  his  banner  —  and  released  the 
Scotch  Eing,  who  had  been  captive  in 
England  sixteen  years — in  consideration 
that  he  accompanied  the  expedition 
against  the  Dauphin  in  France,  in  quality 
CI  a  volunteer.' 


KATHBKIME  OF  FBANCB, 


CHAPTEE  H. 


Senty  pntfoiUt  tie  vnr  agaimt  th»  JXwpAiH — KaOterint  nmaiiit  i»  SKflnd-' 
Jltr  diKbtdienee—UiTlIt  and  ttptitm  of  her  ton.  Hairy  tfit  SixlA—Sif  rthma  It 
I'ranrt — Jlali  htr  huthand  and  kerpnTtnU — Ooei  tcilk  thtm  iH  fraud  ^U  It 
raru—HioeuHteiit  of  lie  J'arMani—Dmtk  0/  J/ntry  tit  Fiflh^Hu  jxm^hi 
funeral— Kathcrim  folIowi—Saiai  hii  lomi—Su  effigy  broken— Sa^  On 
Sixth  pn>elaimrd—Kati€Tiiu  triHgi  Aim  to  Londan — Hi  is  taken  frim  iir  ditrji 
—  Warrant  la  iit  gtrrmat,  and  to  hi*  guardian- Sit  dildiii  frtah—S^f 
trim  rtlirti  from  ccnrl — Ii  requaltd  to  prmmt  a  duel  Mwem  tit  Ikim  if 
Oleueetlir  and  Surgundy—She  tmrnriet  (heat  Ttidor—Htr  ehildrm  if  hm~B<> 
eantr—lltr  ebuing  gtm-t — Deatk—Buriai—Bodf  txhtoMd—EzhJitii  t»  flW 
airi»ii*fir  three  eenluriet — Epitaph. 


the  Quc< 


FTFKiaiaiBgnpDW- 
.  erf ul  anny,  and  plae- 
i  iDg  his  fuir  (InecD 
'  un  ler  tho  charg«  of 
tlic  Dule  of  Ited- 
\  {orA  vliom  he  had 
/  named  Kcgent  dur- 
~  his  nbaence, 
imtti  to  i'  runcc  on  the  tenth 
ISiforG  departing  he  charged 
then  encemti  on  no  se- 
ise birth  to  hct  heir  at 
Winilsor/roi  ill  vuuld  Urall  the  mo- 
narch  boni  in  that  furtrou.  Eatherinc, 
however,  hcing  a  stran^T  to  sopcreti- 
tion.  Implied  at  the  prcdietion,  and 
disobeypcf  the  injunption  of  hir  royal 
lonl  On  the  cixth  of  December,  1421, 
■he  gave  birth  to  the  unfortunate  Kinr 
Henry  the  Siith;  and  when  her  royal 
husband,  irhci  wiis thiu  besieging Sleaui, 
heard  that  Wimlsur  wua  the  birth-place 
of  tho  child,  he  eielainied,  with  a 
■ifih— 

IlHnr.  of  Monmoiilii',  hjivp  won, 
Wmiie  lo.t  by  tbiii  my  Br.l, 


Tho  inbnt  t, 


a  chiisCcncd  nith  great 
pomp  by  tho  name  of  his  father;  the 
lluko  of  Ijedford  and  tho  liiahop  of 
Winchester  standing  godfathers,  and 
Jaquelino,  Countess  of  Ilainuiilt,  god- 
mother. Kathcrinc  toiried  al  Windsor 
till  the  month  of  April,  when  the  em- 
barked, with  her  infant,  at  Hampton, 
and  landed  at  Harfleur,  with  powerful 
forooi,  under  the  conunuid  of  the  Duka  I 


of  Bedford :  tha  King't  brother,  Sun- 
phrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  baaf  IB- 
pointed  Warden  of  England  in  Beubrai 
phuw.  At  Boia  de  Vmccnnes  she  m 
met  by  her  husband,  her  &ther  ul 
mother,  King  Charles  and  Qncm  I>- 
bella,  and  many  English  and  FnaA 
noblt«,  who  "  receiied  her  ai  if  ibe  hid 
be«n  an  angel  sent  from  God,"  ui 
conducted  her  with  great  pomp  to  Puiii 
where  she  and  her  warlike  lord  took  Vf 
their  abode  at  the  Louvre  i  vaA  Kiag 
Chartca  and  his  Queen  were  lodged  ii 
the  Hotel  de  St.  Pol.  "  King  Hesfy 
and  hia  conaort  Xatberine,"  nys  Jfs- 
icrai,  "  kept  open  court  in  graiid  date  st 
the   LouriD   upon  the  feast  of  Pente- 


The   leading    prinu*  1 


of  the   BumptuoOB   banquet ; 


Es-;: 


»  k 


pride  or  parsimonr  of  the  Engliab,  who, 
ineleiid  of  bestowing  good  cheer  on  til 


tizang  also  gazed  with  enTioas  eyes  on  the 
magnificence  of  Henry,  and  at  the  vat 
time  pitied  and  resented  the  compantiTg 
inaiguiGcance  to  which  their  own  nn- 
rcign  had  been  redoeed.  Neither  bj 
shows  DOr  pageantries  eoold  their  mn- 
inura  be  stifled  ;  little  dreaming  thtt 
what  they  bo  ardently  desired  wm  about 
to  bo  accomplished,  they  sighed  for  Ih* 
power  to  deprive  Engiimd  of  the  myal 
dignity  of  IVance.  Nor  did  Hiuyi 
then  at  the  aummit  of  his  Kreatna^  t^ 
ticipote  th«t  long  ere  anotba  jm  had 
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eoBtmeBced.  all  his  eonmiestB  and  his 
riches  would  be  snatched  from  his  ar- 
chmt  grasp  b j  the  leyelling  hand  of 
deaUi;  yet  so  it  was.  At  the  argent 
request  of  the  young  Duke  of  iiur- 
gundy,  he  left  KaUierine  at  Bois  de  V in- 
ceoncs,  and  proceeded  to  raise  the  sie^ 
of  Cosne;  Dut^  on  reaching  Corbeil, 
the  makdy  which  had  for  some  time 
affected  his  constitution,  and  which  he 
had  Mtherto  quite  disregarded,  sud- 
denly prostratea  his  strength,  and  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  proceed.  From 
Corbeil  he  was  couTeyed  back  in  a  litter 
to  Bois  de  Yincennes,  where,  affection- 
ately attended  by  his  afflicted  consort, 
lie  expired,  after  a  few  days'  painM 
illness,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  Henry  called 
to  his  bedside  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  four  other  nobles, 
whfai,  after  charing  them  to  protect  the 
interests  of  his  infSuit  heir,  and  naming 
the  Enl  of  Warwick  tutor  to  the  Prince, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  guardian 
to  the  kingdom,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
tiie  Duke,  and  in  tears  of  earnestness 
eontinued,  "  Comfort  my  dear  wife,  the 
most  afflicted  creature  hving,  and  eyen 
as  I  haye  loyed  you,  so  extend  your  loye 
to  her."  He  then  asked  the  physicians 
h^w  long  he  had  to  liyc  ?  "  Attend  to 
the  health  of  your  soul,"  answered  one 
of  them  on  ms  knees,  '*  for  without  a 
mirade  you  cannot  surviye  for  more  than 
two  hours.''  He  heard  the  awful  an- 
munciation  with  composure,  and  having 
otmfessed  his  sins,  ordered  his  chaplains 
to  recite  the  penitential  psalms.  But  at 
the  yerse  **  Tnou  shalt  build  up  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,"  he  interrupted  them,  and 
with  an  earnest  but  faint  yoice,  declared 
it  had  always  been  his  intention  to  un- 
dertake a  crusade  to  Palestine  immedi- 
ately he  had  completed  the  subjugation 
of  j^rance. 

The  obsequies  of  the  truly  chivalric 
Henry  the  Fifth  were  performed  with 
unexampled  splendour.  The  body  was 
embalmed  and  conveyed  with  the  greatest 
honour  to  Paris,  where,  whilst  it  rested 
in  the  church  of  N6tre  Dame,  solemn 
requiems  were  performed,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  money  and  alms  distributed. 
From  Paris  the  royal  remains  were  con- 


yeyed  to  Bouen,  and  when  all  necessary 
preparations  were  made  for  their  transfer 
to  England,  *Hhe  body,"  says  Stow, 
"  was  laid  on  a  chariot  which  was  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  above  the  corpse  was 
placed  a  figure  made  of  leather,  repre- 
senting his  person,  as  nigh  as  coulo  be 
devised,  painted  curiously  to  the  simili- 
tude of  a  living  creature,  upon  whose 
head  was  set  an  imperial  diadem  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  on  its  body  a  purple 
robe  furred  with  ermine,  in  the  right 
hand  a  sceptre  royal,  in  the  left  hand  a 
ball  of  gold  with  a  cross  fixed  thereon." 
Thus  a£>med,  and  with  its  visage  un- 
covered to  the  heavens,  was  this  figure 
laid  on  a  bed  on  the  same  chariot  with 
the  remains  of  the  king.  And  the 
coverture  of  its  bed  was  of  red  silk 
beaten  with  gold ;  and  besides  that,  when 
the  body  should  pass  through  any  good 
town,  a  canopy  of  marvellous  great 
value  was  borne  over  the  chariot  by  men 
of  greatworship.  In  this  manner,  accom- 
panied by  the  lling  of  Scots  and  fdl  the 
princes,  lords,  and  knights  of  his  house, 
na  was  brought  from  Koucn  to  AbbeviUe, 
and  thence  through  Hesdin,  Montrcuil, 
and  Boulogne  to  Calais.  In  all  this 
journey,  were  many  men  about  the 
chariot,  clothed  aU  in  white,  who  bore  in 
their  hands  burning  torches,  intermixed 
with  persons  carrying  banners  and  pen- 
nons, after  whom  followed  all  the  house- 
hold servants  in  black,  and  after  them 
came  the  princes,  lords,  and  knights  in 
vestures  of  deep  mourning,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  English  miles  fol- 
lowed the  Queen  of  England,  right  ho- 
nourably accompanied ;  *'■  her  tender  and 
pierced  heart,"  says  Speed,  "  more  inly 
mourning  than  her  outward  sad  weeds 
could  in  any  sort  express." 

In  this  manner  the  body  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  was  borne  to  Calais, 
whence  it  was  transported  to  England 
by  a  numerous  fieet.  On  landing  at 
Dover,  the  corpse  was  conveyed  in  so- 
lemn state  to  London,  where  the  funeral 
train  was  met-  by  the  bishops  in  their 
pontifical  robes,  the  mitred  abbots,  the 
clergy,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  city,  and  a  multitude  of  people,  all 
anxious  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
their  departed  wamoi  king.    1\i^  "^x^ 
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ccsrion  through  London  wm  hiehlT  im- 
posinf^.  First  came  the  clergy,  chaa'ntmr 
the  Bcrvice  for  the  dead,  then  succeedea 
the  mugmificrnt  funeral  car,  followed  hy 
princes,  nobk's,  knisrhts,  banner-hearers, 
taper- bcarors,  the  Mayor  and  the  Alder- 
men of  J^mdon,  and  a  host  of  less  sig- 
nificant poFiKonafros.  On  reaching  St. 
Piiul's,  wliere  the  body  rested  for  that 
night,  a  solemn  service  was  performed  in 
tlif  pres-nce  of  the  whole  parliament. 
On  the  following  morning  the  procession 
again  sot  out  for  "Westminster,  and  to 
brighten  the  effect  of  the  scene,  every 
housi>hoMer.  from  St.  Ma^us*  church  to 
Temple  Bar,  stood  at  his  door  with  a 
lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  Here,  after 
the  performance  of  the  solemn  obsequies, 
were  interred,  near  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  remains  of  Henry  the 
Fifth ;  "  a  monarch,"  says  Walsingnam, 
"who  was  j^odly  in  heart,  sober  in 
speech,  ppanng  of  words,  resoluto  in 
deeds,  wise  in  council,  prudent  in  judg- 
ment, magnanimous  in  action,  constant 
in  undertaking,  a  great  nlms-^ver,  and 
a  warrior  so  brave  and  energetic,  that  he 
never  entered  the  battle-field  but  to 
triumph  over  liis  foes." 

Thus  ended  the  earthly  career  of  the 
renowned  Henrj'  the  Fifth,  in  the  five- 
and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign.  On  his  grave 
the  widowed  Katherine  placed,  at  her 
sole  expense,  his  silver-plated  effigy,  large 
as  life  and  an  exact  likeness,  reclining 
on  a  tomb  of  grey  marble,  which  was 
long  visited  by  the  people  with  feelings 
of  veneration  and  sorrow.  For  more 
than  a  century  the  effigy  remained  in  ex- 
cellent preservation  ;  but  at  the  period  of 
the  Ilcformation,  when  the  hammers  of 
destruction  sounded  in  almost  every 
church,  the  head,  being  of  solid  silver, 
was  broken  off,  and  together  with  the 
silver  plates  that  covered  the  body,  car- 
ried away,  leaving  only  the  uncovered 
oaken  trunk  behind.  The  rude  Latin 
epitaph,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation,  was  at  the  same  time  do- 
&ccd: 

"  Here  Normand]r*8  duke,  so  styled  hj  oonqnest 
Just, 
Tme  heir  of  France,  great  Hector,  lies  in 
dust."  ^  ' 


The  ohMomes  of  ber  luuhand  eon* 
daded,  Ejitnerine  retired  to  WindaoKf 
where  she  monmed  his  lo»  in  qoiet  m- 
dnrion.     Meanwhile,  her  son,  Heniy,  t 
babe  not  yet  twdve  monUis  old,  wn 
proclaimed  King  of  England  uid  FnneeL 
"The  pretty  hands,"  says  one  of  oar 
quaint  chroniders,    "which  coold  sot 
feed  himself,  were  yet  made  capable  to 
wield  a  sceptre,  ana  he  who  was  behold- 
ing to  nurses  for  milk,  did  neverthelea 
distribnte  the  sustenance  of  law  and 
justice  to  the  two  greatest  nations  is 
Europe."     On  the  meeting  of  pariis- 
ment,  the  baby  kine  was  condnetod  bf 
his  mother  mmi  Windsor  to  Londoa. 
Katherine  seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  and 
with  her  infant  on  her  lap,  paaed  throa|^ 
the  dty  in  great  pomp  to  Westminster, 
where  she  took  her  seat  on  the  throne, 
with  the  Sling  on  her  knees. 

For  reasons  nowhere  clearly  exdained, 
the  council  took  the  King,  wnen  ne  wai 
about  two  years  old,  from  the  keening  of 
his  mother,  and  placed  him  nnoer  the 
guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
with  Alice  Botelcr  forhisgoyemeBB,and 
Joanna  Astley  for  his  nurse.  That  hii 
governess  might  discharge  her  duty  with- 
out restraint,  the  infant  King  was  made 
to  grant  her  authority,  by  special  wa^ 
rant,  and,  with  the  advice  of  niiooanal) 
to  nuisonably  chastise  him  firom  time  to 
time  as  the  case  might  rvqnnre,  without 
being  subiiequently  (»llea  to  aoeoont 
In  the  seventn  year  of  his  age,  HeniT 
was  taken  out  of  female  domini(m,  ana 
consigned  wholly  to  the  chaige  cf  the 
Earl  of  WarwicK,  who  was  directed  to 
educate  him  in  morals,  manners,  virtue^ 
literature,  languages,  and  all  other  be- 
fitting acquirements,  and  to  properly 
chastise  his  neglect  or  disobedience,  b 
his  in£Emcy,  the  conduct  of  Henry  not  a 
little  annoyed  and  embarrassed  his  kvdi 
and  council.  When  his  presence  ww 
needed  in  parliament  or  the  covndl 
chamber,  instead  of  being  grave  and  si- 
lent, he  would  sometimes  shriek  and  oTi 
sometimes  laugh  and  play  at  roll  biu 
with  the  royal  orb,  or  amuse  the  aoeiB- 
bly  by  soundly  thxashing  his  gnaidiaB» 
who  usually  carried  him  on  state  oeea- 
rions  with  ids  toy  sceptre ;  whilit  more 
than  onoe,  his  ohJuUh  whuns  and  antioi 
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put  an  abrnpt  termination  to  important 
public  business. 

From  the  period  wben  Henry  was 
jdaced  under  the  dominion  of  Alice  Bo- 
teler,  Katherine  appears  to  have  retired 
from  court,  and,  with  one  solitary  excep- 
tion, neyer  to  haTe  interfered  cither  with 
his  priyate  or  public  affairs.  This  ex- 
ception was,  when,  in  1425,  the  Queens  of 
Prance  and  England  and  the  Regent 
were  requested  to  prcTent  the  duel  be- 
tween the  Dnkes  oi  Gloucester  and  Bur- 
^^dy.  Whether  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  Katherine,  or  otherwise,  is 
nowhere  recorded;  but  certain  it  is  that 
by  a  council  at  Paris,  it  was  decreed  that 
^e  challenge  had  been  nyen  without  a 
sofficicnt  cause,  and  the  duel  was  never 
fought. 

&.  the  same  year,  Baynard's  Castle, 
London,  then  a  splendid  mansion,  where 
the  late  Earl  of  March  had  resided,  was 
granted  by  Henry  the  Sixth  to  Kathe- 
rine to  hold  and  to  keepduring  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Duke  of  York,  on  condi- 
tion of  keeping  the  buildings  and 
gardens  in  good  preservation  at  her  own 
private  cost. 

From  this  period  till  her  death  our 
information  respecting  Katherine  the  Fair 
is  scanty  in  the  extreme.  She  lived  in 
neat  retirement,  and  disgraced  herself 
by  privately  marrying  Owen  Tudor,  a 
needy  but  remarkably  handsome  Welsh 
gentleman,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons : 
Edmund,  afterwards  father  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  Jasper,  and  Owen.  *  The 
time  of  the  birth  of  these  children  has 
not  been  chronicled,  nor  is  the  date  of 
Katherine's  second  marriage  known ;  in- 
deed, most  historians  assure  us  that  it 
was  never  formally  acknowledged ;  and 
this  seems  probable,  as  in  1418,  the  Pro- 
tector, on  learning  that  Katherine  was 
about  to  bestow  her  hand  on  a  knight  of 
mean  birth,  caused  an  act  of  parliament 
to  be  passed,  by  which,  to  marry  a  queen 
dowager  without  the  King's  license,  was 
made  an  offence  punishable  with  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  and  goods. 

*  Henry  aftenrards  acknowledged  these 
■0D8  of  Katherine  for  brothers,  and  created 
Edmnnd,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Jasper,  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  Owen,  the  youngest,  lived  and 
4ied  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminator. 


Of  Tudor  himself  but  little  is  known. 
By  some  accounts  his  father  was  a 
brewer,  by  others  he  was  a  descendant 
from  the  celebrated  Cadwaladr.  After 
fighting  under  the  brave  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  he  performed  deeds  of  valour  in 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  for  which 
Henry  the  Fifth  made  him  an  esquire. 
It  was  whilst  serving  as  a  guard  at 
Windsor  Castle,  when  Katherine  re- 
sided there,  with  her  son,  the  infant 
King,  that  he  won  her  heart.  Once 
before,  and  once  after  her  death,  he 
broke  out  from  Newgate,  where  he  had 
been  confined,  probably,  for  the  crime 
he  had  committed  in  marrying  her. 
After  this,  he  was  suffered  to  be  at  large, 
— made  keeper  of  the  King's  parks  in 
Denbigh,  in  Wales;  and,  at  length, 
whilst  bravely  battling  for  his  ro3ral 
son-in-law,  he  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
March  in  the  fiercely-contested  en- 
counter of  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  with 
several  other  Lancastrian  prisoners,  be- 
headed by  the  Toildsts,  in  Hereford 
market-place,  in  February,  1461. 

In  1436  Katherine  retired  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bcrmondsey ;  but  whether  as 
a  place  of  refuge  or  restraint  is  un- 
known. However,  as  her  marriage 
with  Tudor  was  never  acknowledged  at 
court,  it  appears  probable  that,  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  powerful  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  she  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  his  bitter  enemy,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  exercised 
episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  Abbey  of 
Bermondsey,  and  who,  we  are  assured, 
at  this  period  treated  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
respect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Katherine' s 
health  declined  from  the  moment  she 
entered  l^ermondsey  Abbey;  and  at 
length,  after  several  months  severe  suf- 
fering, she  breathed  her  last  within  the 
walls  of  her  cloistered  asylum,  on  the 
third  of  January,  1437.  Whilst  lan- 
guishing in  the  icy  arms  of  death,  she 
received  from  the  King,  her  son,  a 
costly  tablet  of  gold,  whereon  was  a 
cross,  set  with  sapphires  and  pearls,  as 
a  new-year's  gift ;  a  tolerable  proof,  that 
although  his  mother  seldom  or  never 
visited  court,  and  was  not  present  at 
either  of  his  coronations,    tiie   kind.* 
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hearted  Henrr  the  Sixth  itill  enter-  aeeenioii  of  Henry  the  Serenth,  mm 

tained  the  affection  of  «  eon  toWndt  honfl^  up  to  her  memory  in  that  mo- 

her.  nan^'a  chapel. 

Katherine  the  Fair  waa  bnried  with 

impoeinir  obsequies.     From  BermondBey  "  Hew  lies  Qaeen  Katherine,  closed  in  gnre, 

her  body  wa.  removed,  on  the  eighth  of  SS  J^ktaSl'Inrh^iil;  Sfe'iixtb, 

February,    to  the   churcn  of  St.  JiAtn-  The  true,  nndonbted  heir, 

erine's,  near  the  Tower,  where  masses  Their  joyful  wife  in  marriage  matched 

were  sun?  by  the  King's  orders,  for  the  ^o  Henry  the  Fifth  by  name : 

repose  ofLrioul.    Thlproce«don  then  S^rin^iStSwe'lme'*'' ™' 

proceeded  to  St.  Paul's,  where  the  like  The  King  of  England,  by  descent, 

solemn  services  were  performed;  after  And  by  Queen  Katherine's  right 

which  the    body  wjj.    conveyed  with  ^.^^fil^^t^^^H'^^' 

regal  pomp  to  Westminster,  and  finally  a  happy  Queen  to  Englishmen 

interred  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  under  a  She  came  right  grateful  here: 

tomb  of  marble  erected  to  her  memory,  i^^,^^  ^»y»'  *?«»  they  honoured  God, 

i»«  i.««  «;««a  ort«   Vi^r,  TT..««»  «.i»«  Q;wf«  Withmouths  and  reverend  fear, 

by  her  pious  son,  Kinff  Henry  the  Sixth.  Henry  the  Sixth  this  Queen  brought  forth 

To  build  his  own  chapel,  Henry  the  In  painful  labour  plight ! 
Seventh    caused   the  lidy  Chapel  and  In  w*ose  empire  a  Frenchman  was, 
the  tomb  of  Katherine  to  be  demo^Bshed;  ^-Si'*J,T«ci7X  J'SSJi, 
and  when  he  was  buned,  the  corpse  and  Unto  himself  no  throne; 
the  coffin  of  Katherine  were  exhumed,  But  equal  to  his  paieuts  both- 
placed  in  a  nook  upon  the  floor,  and,  J"*"*®""*^**"*  ^    ^., 

f    ^1  .1  '^    i.    r  *v     ^L. *  Of  Owen  Tudor,  after  this, 

until  the  commencement  of  the  present  The  next  son  Edmund  was. 

century,  exhibited  to  the  passers-by  at  Oh,  Katherine  l  a  renowned  prince, 

the  extra  charge  of  two-pence  per  head ;  That  did  in  glory  pass ! 

"  a  penance  which  she  inflicted  on  her-  ^^"^  *^\, ^*T®°?*  f  ^'^**^  ^^®*^ 

r,f,     **^^XTr  Tt    '"*"*"^^  x^   r  V  -A-  gem  of  England's  joy ; 

self,    says  Weever,  "  on  account  of  ner  a  peerless  Prince  was  Edmund's  son, 

having,  m  disobedience  to  the  injunction  A  eood  and  gracious  roy. 

of  her  royal  lord,  given  birth  to  her  Therefore,ahappy  wife  this  was, 

son,  Henry  the  Sixth,  at  Windsor."  ThriS* ha^y  ^i  but  grand-dans  she 

The  following  lines,  penned  since  the  Kovs  than  tiuioe  happy,  shoie." 
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MARGARRT  OF  AHJOn, 

ima  if  Snitii  t|t  ^iitji. 

CHAPIESI. 

Unvntm/e  of  Jfiwyorrt  of  At^ou — Uer  fathet'i  ttdentt  end  miiforlUHit — Her 
thiidhood—CbaraeUr  of  Smry  the  Sixth— Failuri  o/  OhveaUi'i  iffbrU  ta  pro- 
am  Aim  a  bride- — Bamfirt  rao/sa  to  atabliah  peace  with  Rvna  iy  a  marriafi 
bfttcten  Henry  and  Marsctt — The  craft  by  whieh  he  aeeompiiihei  hiipurpoet — 
The  marriage  tugoeialed  by  Sufoli — Bciroihmeni  and  Journey  of  Maryaret  ta 
England — Her  iSnui  nn  landmy — Jhetot'i  biU — Marriage  and  eorrinaiion — 
Atcendaney  ocer  the  mind  0/  her  hmiand — Segard  for  Beaufort — Death  of 
Gloueeattr — Aiid  of  Beaufort — Margarefe  unpopularity — She  fouad)  tiueen  1 
CoSege — Dirtett  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  arte  of  peace. 


AH6ARET  OF 
ANJOU,  a  prinoeM 
whose  hUtoiy  a  oae 

'  incidenta,  was  the 
■  daughter  of  Seak, 
'  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
leabelta,  danghC«i 
ud  heinn  of  the  Dake  of  Lorraine. 
She  fint  cair  the  light  in  Marcli,  H29, 
at  the  noble  oaatle  of  Pont  a  Honsaon 
in  Lorraine.  Her  more  accompliahcd 
than  cMvalronB  father  waa  the  son  of 


a  order.  To 
him  we  owe  the  oriKin  of  the  opera 
ballet ;  and  manjr  of  hia  hcautifuL  mu- 
neal  campoaitions  hare  retained  their 
popmarit^  even  to  the  prceent  daj. 
He,  however,  lived  in  turbulent  times, 
and  being  of  a  ^ntle  and  eltaritahle 
diipontion,  the  ruoa,  lton-hcart«d  aoblei 


of  his  era  despised  him,  whilst  by  the 
people  he  waa  adored  for  his  beniflccnce, 
and  snmamed  the  Good.  When  tha 
Duke  of  Lorraiud  died  in  1430,  his  sue- 
sesaion  to  that  valuable  def  was  disputed 
hj  Count  Vaudemonte.  A  fierce  war- 
fare ensued.  And  at  length  Bon£  wis 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  the  little 
tmt  sanenine  battle  of  Bulgncville,  in 
1431.  The  mother  of  Margaret,  a 
princess  of  parts,  energj,  and  pcrsevor- 
anee,  bom  and  naiiured  amidst  scenea  of 
trouble  and  war&rc,  and  withal  the  pa- 
troness  of  Agnes  Sorel,  and  the  oontcm- 

forary  of  tue  celebrated  heroine  of 
ranee,  Joan  of  Arc,  exerted  all  her 
energies  to  obtain  the  release  of  her 
lord  1  but  as  he  had  dready  been  con- 
signed  to  his  bitter  foe,  tlie  Dnko  of 
Burgnnd^,  her  efforts  were  fruitloBS, 
and  for  six  ycora  the  father  of  Marraret 
of  Anjou  languished  a  cloaely  coimnad 
captive  in  the  highcat  tower  of  the 
OMtle  of  Q^OD.    BenS  ool;  obluned 
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hii  rel'-ase  by  the  pavment  of  an  enor- 
mous r.inc4>m  to  the  Duke  of  Kurgrmdr, 
bv  riiiivntin;  to  a  marriaire  between  hu 
cfdt*t  iLt^jjiiUr  Y«»iantf.  and  Frederick, 
s'ln  and  h*  ir  "t  his  rival,  Luunt  Vaude- 
m'»n*».-.  anil  liv  Utn'thinz  the  youn? 
Marjip  t  "t  Anj'iu  to  ihe  •  ount  St.  Pol. 

M.-anwhilf,  in  14:i6,  J^mis,  titubr 
Kinj  uf  N.ii»l»  s,  dit-d  ;  the  succession 
di'VoIvid  up>>n  Kt-ne;  and  bis  faithful 
con's' »rt  pr- p.iri.*«l  to  immediatt-ly  asst.'rt 
his  rights  airainst  the  posterity  of 
Charh.s  DurazzD.  who  really  held  pos- 
MSdion  of  the  kin?duni  and  the  crown. 
With  hf-r  moth'  r  the  Touns:  Manniret 
hastened  ti»  Naples,  when  first  at  Capua, 
the  Xeapilitau  rcsidt-nce  of  the  Anjou 
family,  and  afterwards,  on  the  n lease 
and  arrival  of  her  father,  at  the  superb 
paLico  furnished  by  his  predecessor,  Jo- 
anna the  Second,  she  resided  and  re- 
ceive<l  lier  education  under  the  care  of 
the  leamcfl  Antoine  de  Salic.  Bene 
had  worn  the  crown  of  Naples  but  a 
few  moutlis,  when  Alphonso,  King  of 
Arragon,  drove  him  from  the  throne, 
and  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  it  was 
with  ditficulty  lie  escaped  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  Lorraine ;  where,  as  the 
En^'lish  had  possessed  themselves  of 
ne-ariy  the  wliole  of  Anjou  and  Maine, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  strait 
of  living  almost  wliolly  on  the  bounty 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of 
France. 

At  this  period  Henry  the  Sixth,  the 
bachelor  King  of  England,  was  twenty- 
three  j'ears  of  aj;^c,  cultivated  in  mind, 
mild  m  disT>osition,  pure  and  holy  in 
thought,  and  pining  to  enter  tlie  married 
state.  II  is  morality  was  most  exem- 
plary, and  when  any  of  t)io  frail  damsels 
at  court  souglit  to  wile  him  into  an  un- 
hiwful  intimacy,  he  would  turn  away 
with  disdain  exclaiming,  "  Fie,  fie,  in- 
deed! ye  be  greatly  to  blame." 

By  those  rival  statesmen,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Ileaufort,  the 
procuring  a  consort  for  the  King  was 
viewed  as  the  deciding  point  of  political 
mastery.  In  1442,  Gloucester  had 
rc<;ommcndcd  to  Ilenry  one  of  the 
dauglitcrs  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac, 
under  a  belief  that  the  power  of  that 
oobienuuii  who  waa  then  at  war  with 


France,   mi^t    fomi  an   impregoaUe 
bulwark  of  defence  to  Goienne.    But 
before  the  delicate  busineas  could  be 
brought  to  an  issue  the  French  King 
learned  the  secret,  and  prevented  the 
match,  by  making  the  C^unt  and  his 
family  prisoners,      l^raufort,  however, 
was  more  successful  in  bis  efibrts.  ^'ith 
thi''  astuti  ness  and  cunning  of  the  Kn' 
glish  cardinals  in  our  own  tunes,  he  fore- 
saw that  as  Henry  was  devoid  of  can- 
city,  the  Queen,  whoever  she  might  be, 
would  pofisess  unbounded  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  husband,  and  theiefore, 
should  she  be  tender  of  age  and  possets- 
ed  of  energy  and  superior  endowments 
of  mind,  he  might,  possibly,  throngb 
her  influence,  crush  the  power  of  us 
political  adversaries,  and  bring  ahontt 
peace  with  France,  a  measure  wise  as  it 
was  humane ;  it  being  absurd  to  suppose 
that  £ngland  could  retain  the  masteiT 
over  a  country  so  extensive,  so  driliie^ 
and  so  populous  as  F'rance,  wldlst  the 
very  attempt  to  do  so  had  already  done 
much  to  annihilate  the   arts  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  plunge  both  kingdoms  into 
the  very  depths  of  crime  and  mis^. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  t  de- 
sire to  conceial  his  purpose  from  his 
enemies,  the  cardinal,  through  the 
agency  of  Champchevrier,  an  Angerin 
prisoner  belonging  to  Sir  John  Falstolf, 
but  then  at  large,  directed  the  choice  of 
Henry  towards  Margaret  of  Anjoo,  a 
princess  but  just  in  her  teens,  of  sur- 
prising beauty  and  wit,  and  of  great 
energies  of  mind.  ChampcheTrier 
painted  the  beauty  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Margaret  in  such  glowing 
colours,  that  Henry,  almost  in  love  with 
her  from  hearsay^  dispatched  him  with 
great  privacy  to  the  court  of  her  pov»ty- 
stricken  father  for  her  portrait,  whidi, 
says  the  King  in  bis  instructions,  "most 
be  an  exact  ymagme  alike  in  statute, 
countenance,  beauty,  colour  of  skin,  and 
every  particular,  just  the  like  as  ye  see." 

Meanwhile,  Sir  John  Falstolf,  not 
being  in  the  secret,  became  enraged  at 
the  absence  of  his  prisoner  without  leaTO 
or  license,  and  wrote  to  the  King  d 
France,  detailing  the  particulars,  and 
requesting  that  he  might  be  restored  to 
him.    Champchevrier  waa  aocoidini^ 
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■Rested  cm  his  retamwiUi  the  portrait, 
•nd  conTe^ed  before  Charles,  who,  on 
learning  hut  mission  and  perceiying  the 
adTantagee  that  mirht  accrue  to  I^ranee 
from  the  union  of  Henry  and  Maigaret, 
immediately  released  him,  and  hid  him 
■peed  to  England  and  tell  King  Henry 
tfaat  the  marriage  would  be  fully  a^- 
proTed  of  by  the  court  of  France.  liis 
reappearance  at  Windsor,  however,  ex- 
cited tiie  suspicions  of  the  Duke  of 
Glouoestcr;  and  these  suspicions  were 
ahortly  afterwards  fully  confirmed  by 
hb  again  departing  on  a  secret  mission 
from  tiie  King  to  the  father  of  the  por- 
lionleas  Marraret.  The  subject  was 
therefore  laid  before  the  coimcil,  and 
af^r  much  warm  discussion,  and  despite 
Om  determined  opposition  of  Gloucester, 
it  was  resolved  to  negociate  a  peace  with 
France,  based  upon  the  marriage  of  thfi 
King  witii  the  French  Queen's  niece, 
Ifnrffaret  of  Anjou. 

The  conduct  of  the  negociation  was 
entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
accepted  by  him  with  real  or  affected 
unwillingness.  His  former  endeavours 
to  establish  a  peace  had  impressed  the 
people  with  a  belief  that  he  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  France. 
Then,  probably,  he  feared  the  menaces 
of  the  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  which  made  it  penal  to  con- 
dude  a  peace  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  three  Estates  in  both 
nations;  or,  perhaps,  he  dreaded  the 
future  malice  of  Gloucester.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  he  certainly  would 
not  undertake  the  mission  until  he  was 
■ecured,  as  he  vainly  supposed,  from  im- 
putation or  peril  by  an  order  signed  by 
the  Kin^,  and  approved  by  the  parlia- 
ment, enjoining  him  to  undertake  the 
commission,  and  pardoning  before-hand 
any  error  of  judgment  into  which  he 
might  fall. 

Uc  met  the  French  commissioners  at 
Tours.  A  truce  was  concluded  for  two 
years ;  and  afterwards  the  subject  of  the 
marriage  was  brought  forward.  On  the 
part  of  France  no  objftctions  were  raised ; 
out  on  the  part  of  England  there  were 
several  obstacles,  and  some  of  them 
startling  ones.  The  bride's  father,  with 
all  his  high-sounding  titles,  was  as  poor 


as  a  iHtuper.  He  had  been  driven  out 
of  liaples;  England  possessed  Anion 
and  Maine ;  to  pay  his  ransom,  he  had 
mortgaged  Bar  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  now  he  neither  possessed  a 
castle  nor  an  acre  of  land  that  he  could 
call  his  own.  To  the  marriage  he  wil- 
linglv  consented,  but  on  conditions  that 
the  bride's  wedding  portion  should  be 
only  her  charms  and  rare  endowments, 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  of  greater 
worth  than  all  the  riches  of  the  world ; 
and  that  Henry  should  restore  to  him 
the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine ;  *'  for 
how,"  he  demanded,  **can  I  think  of 
marrying  mj  daughter  to  the  King  of 
England  whilst  he  withholds  from  me 
my  patrimonial  territories  ?"  These  ob- 
jections, although  reasonable,  were 
highly  embarrassing.  To  receive  the 
bnde  without  a  wedding  portion,  would 
be  a  bold  stroke,  considering  the  poverty 
of  the  King  and  the  hostility  of  the 
nation  to  sSl  that  was  French ;  but  in 
addition  to  this,  to  resign  the  duchies  of 
Anjou  and  Maine  for  the  favour  of  her 
hand  would  indeed  be  an  experiment  no 
less  dangerous  than  daring.  However, 
as  the  handsome  Count  de  Nevers  of 
Burgundy,  her  passionate  lover,  was  at 
the  time  earnestly  urging  his  suit  in 
person,  Suffolk,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  King 
Bene;  and  the  restitution  of  Anjou  and 
Maine  was  stipulated  in  the  marriage 
treaty. 

On  his  return,  Suffolk,  after  a  strong 
opposition  from  Gloucester  and  his  par- 
tizans,  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  for  so 
ably  concluding  the  marriage  treaty; 
with  the  terms  of  which  they  expressed 
themselves  fully  satisfied.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  was  created  Marquis, 
and  by  the  King's  comman^^  wended 
back  his  steps  to  France,  where,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  he  was  so- 
lemnly contracted,  as  proxy  for  Henry, 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Toul,  in  the  cathedral  of  Nanci;  the 
imposing  ceremony  being  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  bride's  futlier  and 
mother,  the  English  embassy,  the  King 
and  the  Queen  of  France,  the  Dukes  of 
Brittany  and  Orleans,  and,  in  foAt^alL 
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the  Icadine  nobles  and  ladies  of  the 
courts  of  >rancc  and  Lorraine.  At  the 
tournament  that  followed,  Pierre  de 
Brezc,  him  who  afterwards  performed 
such  deeds  of  valour  in  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  tilted  and  vanouishod  all  the 
nobles  who  had  the  boldness  to  accept 
his  challenge.  The  bride's  father  also 
took  part  in  the  jousts,  and  overcame 
the  King  of  France ;  but  the  prize  was 
won  by  the  Count  St.  Pol,  whose  skill 
and  prowess  astonished  all  beholders. 
The  marriage  fete  lasted  eight  days, 
and  the  spot  where  it  was  held  is  to  this 
day  called  the  Place  de  Carriere. 

The  festival  concluded,  Margaret  was 
delivered  over  in  due  form  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Suffolk.  The  King  of  France 
accompanied  her  for  two  leagues  from 
Nanci,  and  parted  from  her  in  tears. 
Her  father  attended  her  to  Bar  le  Due. 
The  parting  was  heart-rending.  Neither 
the  father  nor  the  daughter  could  speak; 
and  after  many  fond  embraces,  they,  with 
bursting  hearts  and  choking  sods,  se- 
parated in  silence.  Never,  say  the 
French  chroniclers,  was  a  princess  so 
adored  by  her  kindred  and  friends  as 
Margaret  of  Anjou. 

II(T  life  through,  Margaret  was  beset 
by  the  torments  of  poverty.  On  the 
day  of  her  betrothment  she  had  hoped 
never  again  to  feel  the  pressure  of  pecu- 
niary necessity ;  but  experience  soon 
convinced  her  of  her  error.  From  the 
court  of  lier  needy  fatlier  she  had  set  out 
with  no  money  and  but  little  apparel ; 
and  so  exhausted  was  the  exchequer  of 
her  royal  lord,  that  he  could  not  forward 
her  a  farthing  till  after  the  parliament 
called  in  February,  1445,  had  granted 
him  the  half  of  a  fifteenth  on  all  move- 
ables. The  progress,  therefore,  was 
slow.  After  her  arrival  at  Bar  le  Due, 
we  have  no  tidings  of  her  till  the  sub- 
sequent March ;  when,  attended  by  the 
Marquis  of  Suffolk  and  his  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Dukes  of 
Alen9on  and  Calabria,  and  many  other 
nobles  and  ladies,  she  proceeded  from 
Pontoise  to  Nantes  on  the  nineteenth, 
to  Vernon  on  the  twentieth,  to  Rouen 
on  the  twenty-third,  and  sleeping^  at 
Bokamsbard  monastery  on  the  thirty- 
first,  passed  on  the  following  day  through 


Pountamdeiir,  aniTed  at  Hounfleet  on 
the  third  of  April,  took  shipping  to 
KiddacawB  a  few  dayi  after,  whenee, 
with  her  suite,  she  embarked  on  tho 
eighth,  and  landed  at  Porchester  on  tlio 
foUowing  day.  On  the  tenth  die  pro- 
ceeded by  water  to  Southampton,  where, 
overcome  by  sea-sickness,  she  was  lodged 
in  God*s  House,  a  religious  hospitsl,  nee 
to  sick  travellers  of  every  grade,  froB 
the  King  himself  to  the  poorest  VBflssL 
Here,  ere  she  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  voyage,  she  was  attadud 
by  the  small-pox.*  JBut  although  aeven^ 
the  attack  was  short,  as  in  little  more 
than  a  week  afterwards  she  was  married 
to  Henry  with  the  usual  oeremony  ii 
Tichfield  Abbey. 

The  doctor's  bill  paid  to  Master  Fn»> 
cis,  the  physician  who  attended  Msr- 
garet  in  this  sickness,  and  in  the  jom> 
ney  and  voyage  to  England,  amounted 
to  three  pounds  nine  shiUines  and  two- 
pence. Only  three  pounds  nine  shiUings 
and  twopence  for  sedulously  attending 
to  the  health  of  the  highest  lady  in  the 
land  during  a  three-months'  periloiiB 
travel !  What,  in  the  present  day,  would 
the  big-wigs  of  the  medical  profeanon 
say  to  such  terms  ? 

Although  the  nation  had- loudly  cla- 
moured against  the  Queen,  her  youth, 
beauty,  and  prestige  insured  for  her  t 
cordial  reception.  *'  After  her  msr- 
liage,"  says  the  chronicler,  **  which  took 
place  on  the  twenty-second  of  A]^  she 
was  honourably  escorted  to  London  by 
the  lords  and  estates  of  the  r^dm,  wIk> 
met  her  in  sxmdry  places,  with  grett 
retinues  of  men  in  divers  liveries,  with 
her  emblem  flower — the  daisy — ^in  their 
bonnets,  and  with  their  sleeves  bor- 
dered, and  some  beaten  with  goldsmiths' 
work  in  most  costly  manner.  The  Dnke 
of  Gloucester,  in  an  especial  manner, 
met  her  at  Blackheath,  with  five  hna- 
dred  men  in  rich  liveries,  and  conveyed 
her  to  Greenwich,  where  she  was  met 
by  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  sherifi  of 
the  City  of  London,  in  scarl^  amy, 
and  the  crafts  of  the  same,  all  ridinff  oi 
horseback,  in  blue  gowns,  wi^Dor- 
dered  sleeves  and  rea  hoods,  who^  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  conveyed  Jm^ 
with  her  train  through  Soiithirari[|  n^ 
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■0  through  the  Citjr  df  London,  then 
beantified  with  pageants  of  diycrs  his- 
tories, triumphal  arches,  and  other  shows 
of  welcome,  marvellons,  costlj,  and 
nmptnous,  which  I  overpass,  save  onl^ 
to  name  a  few.  At  the  Bridge  foo^ 
towards  Sonthwark,  was  a  pageant  of 
Peace  and  Plenty,  with  verses  m  English. 
Upon  the  Bridge,  Noah's  Ship,  with 
£nglish  verses.  At  Leadcnhall,  Madam 
Grace,  the  Chancellor  of  God.  At  the 
Tun  Inn,  in  Gomhill,  Saint  Marga- 
ret, with  verses  in  English.  At  the 
Great  Conduit  in  Cheap,  the  five  wise 
and  the  five  foolish  virgins,  also  with 
English  verses.  And  at  Paul's  Gate,  the 
resurrection  and  judement,  with  verses 
aoeordingly,  all  made  oj  John  Lvdgate." 

Margaret  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp  at  Westminster,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  Maj.  The  coronation  was  splendid ; 
hut  the  rejoicings  were  marred  by  the 
iinadicious  extravagance  of  the  King, 
who,  much  as  he  wanted  money,  lavished 
large  sums  on  the  Queen's  English 
attendants  and  her  foreign  suite,  even 
to  the  minstrels  who  came  to  witness 
her  coronation,  and  the  master  of  the 
vessel  which  conveyed  her  to  England. 
The  ceremony  was  succeeded  by  a  grand 
tournament,  and  a  few  days  aitcrwards, 
ambassadors  from  Kings  Ken6  and 
Charles  arrived,  and  congratulated 
Henry  and  Margaret  on  their  nuptials ; 
and,  on  departing,  declared  that  Charles 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  perpetual  peace  between 
England  and  i  rancc.  This  assurance, 
however,  was  false;  for  it  was  the 
policy  of  Charles  not  to  conclude  a  last- 
ing peace  until  he  had  completely  driven 
the  English  from  the  soil  of  France. 

As  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  his  party 
had  anticipated,  Margaret,  as  soon  as  she 
came  to  ^gland,  ^ned  the  ascendancy 
over  the  easy  mind  of  her  husband.  The 
Cardinal  had  retired  to  his  bishopric, 
but  Suffolk,  the  tool  of  Beaufort,  and 
the  favourite  of  both  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  gradually  obtained  uncontrolled 
authority  both  in  the  council  and  in  the 
parliament.  But,  although  ostensibly 
directing  his  attention  solely  to  his 
religious  offices,  Beaufort  possessed  im- 
mense power  over  the  crown.    With 


the  Queen,  apart  from  political  ambi- 
tion, he  was  on  terms  of  the  sincerest 
intimacy.  She  made  frequent  visits  to 
his  mansion  at  Waltham,  where  a  su- 
perbly-fitted chamber,  called  the  Queen's 
chamber,  was  kept  solely  for  her  use; 
whilst,  with  his  immense  riches,  the 
Cardinal  frequentiy  relieved  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  royal  pair.  By  these 
and  other  kind  attentions,  Beaufort  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen,  and,  through 
her  influence  with  the  King,  ruled  the 
council. 

At  the  commencement  of  1447,  scarcely 
two  years  after  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet, the  mysterious  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  took  place.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  Duke  was  murdered 
by  the  connivance  of  Beaufort  and  the 
Queen  :  but  this  improbable  assertion 
is  without  foundation.  All  that  docu* 
mentary  evidence  informs  us  being,  that 
Gloucester — who,  strongly  as  he  had 
opposed  the  marria^  of  the  Queen,  tes- 
tified his  approbation  of  it  a  few  days 
after  her  coronation — ^was,  from  some 
evidence  not  handed  down  to  us,  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty  by  the  King.  On 
the  tenth  of  February,  1447,  a  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet,  not  at 
Westminster,  but  at  Bury  St.  Edmimds. 
The  knights  of  the  shires  were  ordered 
to  come  armed.  The  Kin^  and  Queen 
proceeded  to  Bury,  where  their  lodgings 
were  strongly  guarded ;  during  the  night 
numerous  patrols  watched  the  roads  to 
the  town ;  and  it  became  evident  to  the 
least  suspicious  that  mischief  was  brew- 
ing. Gloucester,  however,  not  dream- 
ing that  these  measures  were  taken 
against  himself,  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  sessions.  The  following  day 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  seventeen  days  afterwards 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  was 
reported  that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy. 
His  body  showed  no  external  marks  of 
violence,  and  was  publicly  exhibited, 
but  many  still  suspected  that  he  had 
been  privately  murdered.  Whetham- 
stede,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  had 
received  many  benefits  from  the  Duke, 
and  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  me- 
mory, and  moreover  wrote  when  the 
royal  party  wore  humbled  to  thftdnfi^^sA^ 
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thfrcTore,  lud  Boeing  toftmrfrom  tlidr 
rritDtmrnt,  atatct,  tM  immcdiatfir  oa 
hia  amst,  Ihe  Dake  wu  attacked  witli 
ao  illnrM.  of  vhich  ht  died.  Worccs- 
tCT,  anothiT  rnnt-mporarr,  oonflrma  t1ii» 
■tatrmrDl:  nnd  Ilnnlvn;;,  wbu  finished 
liii  ChrnDirU<  ia  U65',  in  tpcaking  of 


•  ptrtnir  virtriri))  hi  dltd  Id 


8il  irrrks  anpt  Che  dcnth  of  Glon- 
cntn,  Cunliiial  Iti'iiufort,  then  eighty 
Tran  cf  ugr,  lirratht'd  liia  lut ;  not, 
bo«rT(T,  K»  di'pii-tt'd  bj  tho  poetic  ima- 
ginalioD  of  Shakspfarr,  in  the  a^oiiica 
of  di-spuir,  but  whilst  eolmif  olTerinsup 
prnmB  for  hiauelf  and  his  country.  The 
bulk  of  big  proprrtf  he  Icfl  to  charities. 
To  Margaret  be  bequeathed  the  bed  and 
the  neb  arras  bnn^ngs  of  the  Queen's 
chamber  in  bia  mansion  at  Waltham. 
His  eiceutur  profferpd  the  Kingapre- 
■CDt  of  tvo  thousand  pounds,  which 
Henry  rcfuspd,  saying,  "  Ilewaa  alwavs 
a  R>od  nnric  to  nic  whilst  he  liToil. 
God  reward  liim  '.  Fulfil  his  intentions. 
I  will  not  take  the  money,"  It  was 
bestowed  on  the  two  colleges  lately 
founded  by  the  £ing  at  Eton  and  in 
Cambridge. 


The  death  of  tha  Cvdinal  di^rini 
Hargaret  of  her  flmeat  mpport.  Ttn 
Sii^  shrunk  from  the  oarei  of  gam- 
ment,  deToted  his  attention  to  t^lfM 
and  philosophy,  and  left  the  mu^ 
ment  of  all  important  itatc  mattenii 
her  bands;  and  she  being  young,  iK^ 
pcrienced,  and  almoat  a  atnngtr  to  tin 
customs  and  prejudices  of  ths  Engiiil^ 
added  to  her  unpopularity,  by  coatinnif 
brr  confidence  to  the  Beaufort  Cstaa^ 
with  Suffolk  at  Its  head.  Bnt  slthoiri 
she  naturally  entertained  astrangfriiK- 
ship  for  her  first  English  friend,  Snffslk, 
ghfl  was  not,  as  Shakapeare  would  tun 
na  believe,  his  prisoner  before  her  no- 
rioge,  nor  his  paramour  afterwaidl. 

Id  1148,  Margaret  founded  and  » 
dowed  Queen's  College,  Cambridp, 
which  she  dedicated  to  St.  Horgsretw 
St.  Uemard.  It  was  at  this  period  Ikl 
the  Queen,  to  allay  the  miaerie*  of  U 
nation,  to  etifle  the  voio«  c^  atditi*, 
and  to  calm  the  mde  hloDd-lhin^ 
spirit  awakened  in  the  people  by  tM 
lon^contlnued  wars  with  FllBOt,  di- 
rected the  energies  of  tbs  towns  M 
woolleii,  silk,  and  other  mannbdin^ 
and  of  the  country  to  farming  and  pi- 
dcning ;  but  the  arts  of  peace  Ysti  m 
so  long  neglected,  that  no  ens  maid 
brook  the  monotony  of  regular  labMr; 
and  nothing  but  tbeeicitementofbattll  ' 
and  plunder  could  satiai^  the  cMtlaii'' 
spirit  of  the  age. 


CHAPTEEII. 

I>u}!t  of  York  aipira  to  tie  thrant—Se  i"»  removed  fnm  tht  rtgitwgtfR 
Which  it  conferrid  on  Sanuratt—TAt  lost  of  Frma  fUributad  to  Jf«}-- 
SufM  impeaclad—Baniiked  and  murdend—Jaei  Cadt  mtumetmi — JMn  (f 
Sdmernl  ineniuet  tht   Queen' »  unpoptilarilg^Yor/i  appeali   I 
frevrnU  a  hatlU  by  granting  kii  demimdi — Hit  n 
efiirU  to  ntongufr  Gtaamt— Death  of  TaOol. 
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giined  bun  a  patj*  hj  apreading  tbe 
mmoun  that  Gloacdster  had  been  mur- 
dered Inr  the  conniTance  of  the  Queen 
and  Snnolk — that  the  bouse  of  Jjan- 
caster  bad  usurped  the  throne — that  the 
"MoDg  was  too  imbecile  to  reign — and 
that  Suffolk  had  ncg[ociated  Margaret's 
Biarriage,  at  the  pnce  of  a  truce  de- 
■tructiTe  to  the  power  of  England  over 
Fianee.  York  bad  been  appointed  Re- 
gent of  France  for  fire  years,  but  these 
■editions  doings  of  his  friends  gave  such 
umbrage  to  the  Queen  and  Suffolk,  that 
they  prevailed  on  the  King  to  remove 
him  from  the  regency  before  it  had  ex- 
pired, and  confer  it  on  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  an  ambitious  noble,  who 
•ought  to  succeed  to  the  influence  of  his 
departed  relations,  Gloucester  and  Car- 
dinal Beaufort. 

The  cession  of  Maine  in  1448,  was 
followed,  as  the  nation  had  prophesied, 
by  the  invasion  of  Normandy  by  Charles 
the  Seventh.  From  causes,  which  it 
belongs  to  history  to  explain,  the  arms 
of  France  triumphed;  and  within  one 
year  and  six  days,  that  extensive  duke- 
dom, with  its  seven  bishoprics  and  one 
hundred  fortresses,  was  again  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Charles  next 
invaded  Guienne  with  equal  success; 
not  a  fortress  was  prepared  to  resist  his 
army,  every  town  and  castle  submitted, 
and  in  August,  1451,  the  English  were 
deprived  of  all  they  had  ever  possessed 
in  France,  except  Calais. 

The  loss  of  France  greatly  exasperated 
the  nation.  Whilst  the  emissaries  of 
York  fanned  the  flames  of  discontent  by 
attributing  that  loss  to  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  Queen,  they  declared 
that  the  King  was  fitter  for  a  cloister 
than  a  throne,  and  had,  in  fact,  dethroned 
himself,  hj  leaving  the  affairs  of  bis 
kingdom  m  the  hands  of  a  French 
woman,  who  merely  used  his  name  to 
conceal  her  usurpation,  since,  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  a  ^ueen-consort 
had  no  power  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  Meanwhile,  York,  who 
had  been  made  Governor  of  Ireland, 
viewed  Somerset  as  his  mortal  foe,  and 
increased  his  own  political  influence  by 
winning  the  affections  of  the  Irish. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of 


alarming  «xcitment  The  .  Bishop  of 
Cbincbester,  because,  as  ambanador  from 
the  court  of  England,  he  had  delivered 
Maine  to  the  French  King,  was  set  upon 
and  murdered  bj  the  enraged  popumoe 
at  Portsmouth,  m  January,  1460,  when 
a  report  was  spread,  that  with  his  dyiog 
breath  he  pronounced  Suffolk  a  traitor, 
who  had  sold  Maine  to  the  enemy,  and 
whose  influence  was  as  rreat  in  the 
court  of  France  as  of  Engknd.  In  an 
elaborate  speech  Suffolk  noticed  this 
report  in  parliament  The  Lords  pro- 
nounced him  innocent.  But  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  Commons,  in  a  series  of 
articles,  some  ridiculously  absurd,  ac- 
cused him  of  treason ;  ana  so  great  was 
the  clamour  from  without,  that  he  was 
arrested  and  conflncd  in  the  Tower. 
Neither  the  King  nor  the  Lords  could  be 
convinced  of  his  guilt;  and  at  length, 
to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons, 
the  King  ordered  him  to  be  banished  for 
flve  years.  Henry  and  Margaret  parted 
from  him  with    great  affection.      On 

Quitting  the  Tower,  the  rabble  of  Lon- 
on  rose  in  riot,  and  endeavoured  to 
take  his  life.  With  difficulty  he  reached 
Ipswich,  where,  after  arranging  his 
affaii-s,  writing  an  eloquent  letter  to  his 
son,  and  solemnly  swearing  before  the 
knights  and  esquires  of  the  county  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge,  he  embarked  for  France  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  in  two  small  ves- 
sels, and  sent  a  pinnace  before  him,  to 
inquire  whether  he  might  be  permitted 
to  land  in  the  harbour  of  Calais.  But 
the  pinnace  was  captured  by  a  squadron 
of  men-of-war,  and  immediately  the 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  a  laree  ship, 
manned  with  one  hundred  ana  eighty 
men,  bore  down  on  the  Duke's  vessels. 
He  was  ordered  on  board,  and  received 
on  deck  by  the  captain  with  the  ominous 
salutation  of  "  Welcome,  traitor  I"  His 
seizure  was,  doubtless,  a  concerted  plan, 
as  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Nicnolas 
two  nights,  accompanied  by  his  con- 
fessor, whilst  a  messenger,  probably  to 
announce  his  capture  and  receive  in- 
structions, was  sent  on  shore,  and  he 
himself  underwent  a  mock  trial  before 
the  sailors,  by  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  suffer  death.  On  the  second  momiu!^^ 
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Vaj-  the  second,  a  muU  «bottt  came 
al'iDTiiid*',  in  which  wat  a  Uock,  a  nutj 
■won!,  ami  an  extrcutioner.  The  Doke 
was  l«iw«red  into  it, and  the  man  telling 
him  that  he  should  die  like  a  traitor,  at 
the  ^ixth  stroke  struck  off  his  head. 
Accordin;?  to  the  Paston  Letters,  his 
body  wuA  pl:u^(-d  on  the  sand^  at  DoTer. 
and'wathfd  by  th^^  .Sheriif  of  Kent,  till 
thi-  Kin?  ordiTt-d  it  to  bo  delirrrvd  to 
his  willow,  by  whom  it  was  hnnoarably 
intifft'd  in  tbo  colli-ipute  church  of 
Wirirfi'M,  in  Suif.dk. 

This  tr:iiri4-'ul  cvi-nt  df-r-ply  distressed 
the  Kin;:  and  (^ui-«.-n,  and  increased  the 
fxriti'nit'nt  of  thi:  public  mind.  Pesti- 
Irnrc.  M-arrity.  and  t}ie  violent  harangrues 
of  ]Hiliti(:al  partizuns  had  already  ren- 
d'Ti'd  the  nation  ripe  fur  rebellion. 
Outburst  had  U-en  threattnod  in  several 
count ii-s ;  and  the  men  of  Kent  now 
beard  with  alarm  and  indi^rnation  the 
rq)oated  rumours  tbat  the  Queen  in- 
t<nd«-d  to  take  sipriial  venprcance  npon 
til  em  for  bavin;;  furnished  the  ships 
which  intercepted  her  murdenHi  friend 
and  minister,  Suffolk.  The  crisis  was 
a  favourable  one  for  desin;ning  dcma- 
jfo^iii;  and  an  Iri^h  adventurer,  whose 
real  name  was  Jack  Cade,  but  who  had 
OKsumed  tbat  of  Mortimer,  c(»usin  to 
the  1  )ukc  of  York,  unfurled  the  standard 
of  insurrection  in  Kent,  always  a  tur- 
bub-nt  ccMinty.  Takinj^  up  the  popular 
outery  against  t)ie  Queen  and  her  mi- 
uirtU'r,  ('ado  set  himself  un  as  are<lresser 
of  piildic  ^^rievauces ;  ana  partly  by  his 
own  rude  but  plausible  talents,  and 
partly  from  the  charm  of  the  popular 
name  be  bad  assumed,  be  speedily  found 
biniHolf  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  with  whom  be  marchca  to  Black- 
heath.  The  insurrection  appearing  for- 
midable, the  King  sent  to  know  the 
wishes  of  the  insurgents.  Their  leader 
nnHwered,  that  they  bad  no  ill  design  on 
the  King's  person ;  that  their  intention 
Wiis  to  petition  parliament  that  the  evil 
miniHters  might  be  punished,  as  being 
the  principal  authors  of  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy. Jn  a  few  dajs  afterwards  they 
preHented  their  petition,  which  was  to 
tiio  Slime  effect,  and  also  demanded  that 
the  King's  council  should  bo  filled  with 
I'rinvca  uf  the  blood,  and  other  pru- 


dent aad  jndieioa  penoiH,iiidM4vi& 
pradigase  men  of  Ticiona  princinks  isd 
manners,  incapable  of  ™M*gtng  tki 
afiairs  of  the  state. 

T1i«?ae  petitiona  were  xejected;  nd 
the  KinjBT  determining  to  put  dom  thi 
insurrection  hx  force  of  anna,  marehed 
against  the  reSel  bond  with  an  imy  of 
fijfteen  thousand  men.    On  his  appradi, 
Jack  Cade  retired,  and  lay  in  amDoih  ii 
a  wood  near  Serenooks ;  the  Kinf  woaM 
hare  pursued  him  to  his  retreat,  W  tbs 
Queen,  who  accompanied  her  royal  kiid 
in  this  his  first  esauT  in  arms,  0Terc<HBe 
by  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  meTsiled 
on  him  to  return  with  her  to  London, 
and  resign  the  command  of  his  anny  to 
!  Sir  Humphrev  Stafford.     A  fiital  error, 
\  for    the  rebels    attributed  the  KWi 
j  weakness  to  fear ;  and  when  pursued  liy 
;  a    detachment    of   royalists  under  Ss 
'  UumphreT,  they  toolL  courage,  ronted 
■  the  uetacliment  with   great  siau^ter, 
'  and  killed  the  commander  as  wdl  « 
his  brother.     The  rebels  now  returned 
to  l^lackhcath  in  triumph;   and  GadB, 
attired  in   the   "  brigonders  set  wyth 
gilded    nails,    hys    salct    and   giloed 
spurs"  of  the  slaughtered  Sir  Humphrey, 
marched  towards  London  without  op- 
position, whilst  the  King  and  Qneea 
hastily  fled   to  Kcnilworth,   learing  t 
garison  in  the  Tower  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ix>rd  Scales.     This  flight  of  the 
King  and  his  court,  impolitic  as  it  was 
cowardly,  has  been   attributed  to  the 
Queen's  weakness  by  some  writers ;  hot 
this  is  mere  conjecture. 

The  city  of  London  opened  her  gates 
to  the  rcl)elB ;  Cade  entered  in  triumph 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  pausiitf 
beside  the  London  Stone,  smote  it  witfi 
his  sword,  exclaiming,  **Now  is  Mor- 
timer King  of  London  V*  He  took  np 
his  residence  in  Southwark,  preserrea 
strict  discipline  amongst  his  troops,  pro- 
hibited them  under  the  sercrest  penalties 
from  doing  injury  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  each  evening  led  them  back  in  order 
into  the  Borough.  On  the  second  day 
ho  caused  the  mayor  and  the  judges 
to  sit  in  Guildhall,  and  haying  obtained 
possession  of  the  lord  treasurer,  Lord 
Say,  arraigned  him  before  thorn.  Lend 
Say  plead^  the  privilege  of  the  poengOi 
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lot  tlid  insmgenti  forciUy  took  him 
from  tlie  oiBoen,  hurried  him  to  the 
Stttodaid,  in  Gheapside,  and  immediately 
■mote  off  his  head,  which  they  placed  on 
apde and  earned  through  the  streets. 
B»  ton-in-law,  Sir  James  Cromer,  was 
ihortly  afterwards  seized  and  mercilessly 
beheaded,  without  judge  or  jury.  On 
the  thud  day  the  rebels  attacked  and 
jhmdared  some  of  the  splendid  shops  in 
Weatchei^;  and  the  citizens,  fearing  si- 
milar defffedations,  on  the  next  morning 
•hut  the  gate  on  London  Bridge  against 
than.  A  severe  battle  now  ensued. 
Lcffd  Sedes  afforded  powerM  assistance 
to  the  dtizens;  six  times  the  bridge 
gate  was  taken  and  retaken,  but  at  the 
cod  o(  six  hours  the  citizens  prevailed, 
and  a  short  truce  was  taken  by  mutual 
eonsent.  The  two  archbishops,  and  the 
IBSshop  of  Winchester,  who  were  then 
in  the  Tower,  seized  the  fayourable 
moment,  crossed  the  river,  and  by  offer- 
ing a  free  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms^ 
prevailed  on  the  insurgents  to  disperse 
and  return  in  peace  to  their  homes. 
Cade  accepted  the  pardon,  but  repenting 
of  it  immediately  afterwards,  again  un- 
furled his  banner.  His  good  stars, 
however,  had  deserted  him.  He  found 
but  few  followers,  and  on  retiring  with 
these  to  Kochcstcr,  they  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  their  plunder ;  and  Cade,  upon 
whose  head  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
marks  was  set,  fled  for  safety  into 
Essex,  where  Alexander  Iden,  the  sheriff 
of  Kent,  overtook  him,  and  slew  him. 

Margaret  and  Henry  returned  to 
London  about  the  eleventh  of  July,  and 
as  the  public  mind  still  continued  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  another 
outburst.  The  chief  of  (Jade's  followers 
were  arrested  and  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  by  their  dying  confession  they 
led  the  Queen  to  believe  that  the  revolt 
had  been  instigated  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  whom  they  declared  they  had 
intended  to  place  on  the  throne.  The 
Queen  and  the  court  took  alarm,  whilst 
York,  at  the  close  of  August,  raised  the 
hopes  of  his  party  by  quitting  Ireland 
mioiddcn  and  unexpectedly,  and  with  a 


retinue  of  four  thousand  men  hastening 
towards  London.  On  reachine  the  me- 
tropolis, York  treated  the  King  with 
insolence,  and  after  exacting  from  him 
a  promise  that  he  would  <^  a  parlia- 
ment without  delay,  retired  to  his  castle 
of  Fotherin^j. 

At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
returned  from  France ;  the  Queen  hailed 
his  arrival  as  a  blessing,  and  he  being 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  Henry,  the  ties  of 
relationship  sanctioned  her  friendship 
towards  him,  and  induced  her  to  hope 
that  his  fidelity  and  services  would  prove 
an  effectual  check  to  the  ambition  of 
York.  But  unfortunately  Somerset's 
name  was  connected  with  the  loss  of 
Normandy  :  he  was  one  of  those  ac- 
cused by  the  people  of  selling  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Crown  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  Queen  shared  his  unpopularity 
by  shielding  him  from  the  fiu*y  of  the 
Parliament.  The  Commons  petitioned 
the  Kine  to  send  him  to  the  Tower ;  to 
oblige  Uiem,  Henry  granted  their  re- 
quest ;  but  immediately  the  stormy  ses- 
sion was  over,  Margaret  caused  him  to 
be  released  and  elevated  to  the  high 
office  formerly  enjoyed  'by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 

York,  however,  was  too  aspiring, 
astute,  and  powerful  to  admit  his  adver- 
sary to  enjoy  the  distinguished  favours 
of  his  Sovereign  in  peace.  Raising 
forces  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  he  as- 
sumed the  position  of  a  political  dictator, 
and,  as  the  Londoners  shut  their  eatcs 
against  him,  proceeded  to  Dartford,  in 
the  hope  of  alluring  the  men  of  Kent 
to  his  standard.  Henry,  by  the  advice 
of  Margaret,  took  the  field  against  him, 
in  January,  1452 ;  but  the  Kind's  horror 
of  shedding  human  blood  led  him  to 
avoid  a  battle.  A  conference  took  place ; 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Ely,  the  Kin^  forgave  him 
for  taking  up  arms,  and,  m  compliance 
with  his  demands,  a^eed  to  appoint  a 
new  council,  in  which  he  should  be  in- 
cluded, and  ordered  Somerset  into  cus- 
tody ;  on  which  York  disbanded  his  army, 
ana  came  unarmed  to  confer  with  Henry 
in  his  tent.  By  the  Queen's  connivance 
Somerset  was  placed  behind  the  hanging 
in  the  royal  pavilion,  where  he  could 
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witnesw  the  inference  in  silence.  York, 
who  bvlicTed  him  to  be  aecnre  in  the 
TniriT.  aft-r  n^sp'trtfiillT  saluting  the 
Kinir.  said.  **  Sir.  it  was  with  no  other 
view  thLin  tri  Srinsr  that  traitor,  Somer- 


end,  come  when  it  may,  he  that  oft 
detested  traitor  T*  Then,  taming  to 
Uenrr,  he  concluded ;  "  Indeed,  cooUf 
I  dii  not  expei-t  this  from  my  SoTe- 
reien  ;'*  and,  burning'  with  nge,  retiiel 


BPf.  ti>  justice  that  I  took  up  arms."  _  Uenrv,  being  ignorant  of  ^  pnX' 
Upon  the  in>  nti«n  of  traitor,  ^somerset  imity  of  Somerset,  stood  mi>tionkB  tal 
spmn?  from  his  hiding-place,  and  look- 1  speechless  during  this  angry  altntttioi. 
iiur  »tt  mly  at  York,  angrily  exclaimed, !  But,  although  astonishment  had  pan- 
"  Lyini?  r^rlct :  thou  art' the  traitor,  not  ■  lysed  the  Monarch,  Marsaret,  ineeMsd 
I :  t'jr  yo»r9  thou  hast  fcrrcntly  desired  beyond  measure  at  the  bud  i— «■>*»«»  if 
t')  clutch  ^ho  Ojwn  from  the  head  of  York,  ordered  him  to  be  airested  ai  In 
OUT  *gi^»^l  an>l  liwful  Kinz  Ilcnry :  but,  left  the  pavilion.  Fortunately  for  Toii, 
?T  til'*  blessintr  ot  the  Lord,  the  ambition  the  position  of  parties  prerented  Kii 
of  Ynrk  «K;lII  vi.t  Iw"  biiwod  to  the  dust, '  enemies  from  wrtnking  their  rengeiB^e 
and  tho  r««l  r<>M;  of  I«nncai>ter  ware  tri-|on  him  now  he  was  in  their  power, 
amphant  uti  r  th*?  mightiest  throne  in  i  The  Kin?  recoiled  from  the  ioea  if 
Chn<ti'nil'>m."  '  shedding  his  blood,  and  the  intell^;eBee 

*'>Iiin«tir  in  human  shape!  crafty  that  his  son,  the  £url  of  March,  mi 
wrv'tch  i»  thou  art.  I  di.fv  thee  ''*  retortecl  about  to  adrance  with  an  army  to  lib^ 
York.whn.  h.ivinsr  seized  a  i^auntlet  from  rate  him,  so  alarmed  the  Queen  and  Uw 
one  nf  tho  kni'jhts.tiunj?  it  with  <rrrat force ,  Council,  that  on  his  solemnly  swearing 
at  the  feet  of  Smierset.  "But  for  thy  cow- 1  fealty  to  the  King  in  St.  Paul's,  he  wn 
anlice  and  tn  achi.  n*.  Xormandv  would :  released,  and  retired  to  his  castle  of 
still  hare  shone  a  l)rijrht  jewel  in  the  Wigmorc. 

croxrn  of  £n«:land."  *'  Brand  me  I  At  this  moment  the  inhabitants  of 
traitor?  In  verity,  the  devil's  deeds  of '  Guiennc,  impatient  under  the  yoke  of 
all  the  tniitors  in  Christendom  since  their  new  masters,  offered  to  renew  tbdr 
creation  Ix'gnn  would  n*  it  till  a  catalogue '  allegiance  if  Henry  would  supply  then 
with  such  bl.-tck  infamy  as  thy  un-  with  forces.  The  offer  was  eageily  ac- 
ri}?htc()us  doiiijr*-  Thou  wt-rt  cursed  in  cepted,  and,  bv  the  advice  of  Margaret, 
thy  birth  I  Titrhy  midnijrht  hurried  \  her  friend  Talbot,  the  veteran  Earl  of 
thee  into  the  worM  I  The  tempest  fiends  Shrewsbury,  then  in  his  ei^i^tieth  year, 
and  the  furies  heralded  thy  coming,  and,   hastened  to  Guienne,  and  took  die  fielfi 


but  that  Nature,  overcome  by  the  toils  of 
day,  then  slept,  she,  in  pity  to  man- 
kind, would,  in  that  hour  of  horror, 
have  consigned  thee  to  the  icv  arms  of 
death,  and  saved  the  bloodshed  that 
doubtless  will  succeed  thv  fall ;  for,  bv 
the  Lord's  bodv  I  thv  evil  doin<3:s  will  vet 
greatly  trouble  the  kingdom,  and  thy 


at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men.  At 
first,  victory  favoured  the  enterprise,  hut 
on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1463,  at  the 
siege  of  Chatillon,  the  F.ngHfh^  orer- 

Sowered  by  numbers,  suffered  a  lenre 
efeat,  ana  the  gallant  Talbot  and  lui 
son  were  slain,  and  the  power  of  J; 
was  again  established  in  Guienne. 
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,  HE  deatli  of  Talbot 


'  the  Qoeen  and  the 
I  CDDTt,  nnd  by  tlie 
people  iDoomed  as  a 
'  nahODol  calamitj— 
'  noa  followed  "by  an 
eient  whicli  further 
f  York  «nd  his  friends. 
1  long  bceQ  in  a  declining 
itatc  of  Sealth,  the  infirmitiee  of  bodj 
weakened  hii  mind,  and,  at  Icn^  irhilat 
confined  to  the  chamhei  of  sickness  at 
CUiendoo,  his  letuon  Bed,  and  left  him 
in  a  itate  of  helpleu  idiotey.  Henrj 
wu  in  thia  hapleu  condition  when,  to 
the  jtj  of  the  Lancasterians,  the  Queen 
pive  birth  to  "  that  child  of  sorrow  and 
inJblicitj,"  Prince  Edward.  The  Prince 
WMbom  on  St.  Edward's  day,  October 
the  thirteenth,  H53,  and  baptized  with 
Iha  nmal  ceremonj  by  the  ArcLbishop 
of  Caaterbnry  and  the  Bibhop  of  Win- 
Aeiter.  The  Queen's  enetnicf  Httempted 
to  throw  doubts  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
young  Prince.  I!y  some  it  was  pre- 
tend^ that  the  King  was  not  bis  father, 
whilst  others  asserted  that  the  real 
Prince  had  been  bora  dead,  and  the  pre- 
tent  in&nt  was  a  spurious  child,  whohad 
been  substituted  for  him.  Tbc  unani- 
nont  voice  of  the  nation,  however, 
lilenGcd  these  suspicions ;  but  whilst  the 
Mends  of  tntnquiltity  hailed  the  event 
with  joy,  others,  with  deeper  penetra- 
tion, regarded  it  as  the  prceuisor  of  a 


pointed  ta 


I,  reg^ed  it 
sanguiiio  bucccsbIc 
llie  committee 
nnfortiinate  King,  't^en  at  Windsor, 
formally  reported  his  insanity  to  pnrUa- 
ment,  and,  on  the  twcnly-seTenlh  of 
March,  14fi4,  the  Duke  of  York  was  ap. 
pointed  Protector  dming  the  royal  plea- 
■ure,  or  until  tbe  King's  son,  who  had 
already  been  created  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester,  was  of  a^.  Ko 
political  power  was  invested  in  Margaret, 
not  did  she  grasp  at  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  duties  of  a  wife  and  the 
earea  of  a  mother  engrossed  her  serious 
attention,  whilst,  as  a  relaxation,  she,  ■■ 


Qnecn  Consort,  gave  andieneea,  and  oo- 
cssiunally  hehl  courti.  The  first  act  of 
the  York  council  was  to  arrest  Sooieriiet 
in  the  Queen's  presence  chamber,  confina 
him  in  the  Tower,  deprive  him  of  the 
government  of  Calais,  and  confer  that 
important  post  on  the  Protoutur.  Mar- 
garet was  greatly  enraged  at  the  disgract 
of  her  friend  uid  minister,  but  it  was 
out  of  her  power  to  prevent  his  fall. 
However,  the  King  recovered  the  use  of 
his  reason  about  Christmas,  when,  by 
Margaret's  influence,  Somerset  was  re> 
ieaaed  from  bis  confinement,  and  York 
deprived  of  the  Protectoralo. 

The  Kind's  first  inlerriew  with  hii 
wife  and  child  on  his  recovery  is  thai 
quaintly  narrated  in  the  Paatoo  Letlera : 

"On  the  Monday afteraoon  tbe  Qoeno 
cam  to  hym  and  hroug-ht  my  lord  Prince 
with  her,  and  when  he  asked  hei  what 
the  Prince's  name  was,  and  the  Queue 
told  him  Edwarde,  he  held  up  his  baudi 
and  thanked  God  thereof;  and  he  sayde 
he  never  know  liU  that  time,  nor  wist 
not  what  was  sayde  to  him,  nor  wist 
not  where  he  had  been  whiles  he  was 
eyke  till  now ;  and  he  asked  who  was  the 

Xdfathers,  and  the  Queue  told  him,  and 
3  told  him  that  Cardinal  Kemp  was 
dcde ;  and  he  seyde  oon  of  the  wysest 
lords  in  this  land  was  dede;  and  he 
Bcyth,  he  is  in  charity  with  all  the  world, 
and  so  he  wolde  all  the  lordes  were." 

The  Queen  and  Somerset  again  ruled 
as  heretofore ;  but  the  triumph  of  the 
Lancosterians  was  short-lived.  York 
retired  in  disgust  to  the  marches  of 
Walra,  raised  an  army,  and  with  Nor- 
folk, Salisbury  and  Warwick  marched  to- 
wards I  ondon  l!y  the  advice  of  the 
Queen,  Henry,  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand men — all  ho  could  muster  in  the 
lime— hastened  to  oppose  him.  On  the 
twenty -B^'Cond  of  Mnv,  14SS,  the  hostile 
forctB  met  at  St  Alban's.  Being  by 
nature  humane,  Henry  endeavoured  to 
avoid  a  battle ,  hut  as  York  demanded, 
and  the  King  refused,  the  sorrender  of 
Somerset  and  his  is8ocIat«s,  an 
to  arms  was  inevitable.    ThQ  B 
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raifiod  their  eUndard  inside  the  town, 
the  Ynrki<t8  outside.  The  mttaek  mi 
cumiQcnc*-d  bj  Warwick  breaking  doirn 
iL<-  lorrif  rs  at  tb'.-  entrance  of  the  town, 
an«l  fuf.  in?  bis  way  into  the  streets,  his 
fifUowt  rs  b^udly  sbnutinz.  *•  -Warwick ! 
a  Warwick  I"  Tbe  "encounter  was 
dt«TKTatf,  but  of  sh'-rt  continuance :  in 
an  b<»ur  iht-  lioyalifrts  were  routed  with 
pTt-at  sbuL'httT.  Siimerst.t,  Xorthumber- 
laiiJ.  and  C'litford  bting  numbered 
araon;r<t  tlit-  sUin.  AUhuugh  sererely 
woumiid  in  tbeutcL,  Ilinrv  »tood  under 
his  own  royal  banner  till  all  his  friends 
had  fl<-d  or'w<ro  kilb-d ;  when  being  left 
alone,  he  corilly  walki'd  into  the  house  of 
a  tiinncT,  when.-  be  was  immc-diately 
Tisitod  by  York,  who,  bending  his  knee, 
back"  him  njoicc  that  tbe  traitor  Somer- 
set bad  nuw  bis  di*s».rts.  *'  For  mercy's 
8:ikc  !*'  answerrd  lltnry,  **  put  a  stop  to 
the  eifusion  of  the  blood  of  mr  subjects." 
AVhen  tlic  iJuke  bad  complied  with  this 
requc-st,  lie  took  Henry  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  fir>t  to  the  bbrine  of  St.  Alban 
and  tbcn  to  liis  own  apartments,  whence 
he  conduot<.'(l  biin,  with  all  the  outward 
semblance  of  rrspcct  to  London,  on  the 
twenty-fniirth  oi  May. 

At  the  battb;  of  St.  Alban*s  was  the 
first  blood  spilt  in  those  sanguine  in- 
testine wars  occasioned  bv  the  ani- 
mosities which  subsisted  between  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and 
known  as  thu  wars  of  the  Roses — the 
Lancastcrians  assuming  the  red  rose 
as  their  symbol,  and  the  Y''orkist« 
that  of  the  white.  In  these  fearful  civil 
commotions,  which  for  thirty  years 
deluged  the  plains  of  England  with 
blood,  eighty  princes  were  slain,  and  the 
ancient  nobility  almost  entirely  annihi- 
lated. 

Henry  was  now  but  a  prisoner, 
treated  witli  the  forms  of  royalty.  Dis- 
tress of  mind  brought  on  a  relapse  of  his 
malady,  and,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes, 
be  was  forced  to  pardon  Y''ork  and  name 
liim  Protector,  not  as  before,  during  the 
pleasure  of  himself  only,  but  at  the  wiU 
of  the  King  in  parliament,  with  the  ad- 
Tico  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal. 

Miurffarot  was  at  Greenwich  with  her 
•on  Praioo  Kdward,  when  the  news  of 


Uie  defeat  of  St  Albu's  nMhcdhK 
Being  at  this  crisiB  nnaUfi  to  aid  the 
cause  of  the  Boyalists,  ihe  bore  hernis- 
f<Htnne8  with  fortitade  and  resignatioiL 
To  her  delight  York  eranted  her  tiie 
costody  of  her  imbecile  husband,  in  5o- 
Tember,  on  condition  that  she  imme- 
diately retired  with  him  and  the  Prince 
her  son  to  Hertford ;  an  arrangement  the 
state  of  public  affairs  forced  her  to  ic- 
t^uiesce  in,  as  just  prciionslj  thePn^ 
bament,  which  was  made  np  of  ho:  eae- 
mics,  had,  by  an  unanimous  Tote,  cen- 
sured her  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
King's  weakness,  by  awmmiiig  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  crown,  aim.  widdiag 
the  sceptre  with  the  arm  of  dentin 
and  oppression. 

If  1  ork  expected  to  yet  exchange  kii 
present  for  a  still  higher  title^  he  v« 
disappointed.  The  meek  and  just  eh»- 
racter  of  Henry  procured  him  the  good- 
will of  the  people  and  the  friendship  oi 
many  of  the  nobles,  whilst  the  lofl^ 
spirit  of  Margaret  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  oppose  the  growing  pretensioM 
of  the  Yorkists.  Betuming  to  Green- 
wich (by  what  means  history  saith  not) 
the  Queen  Qrcw  around  her  the  Laness- 
terian  princes,  and  the  kindred  and 
friends  of  those  who  had  fallen  nii^ 
the  royal  standard  at  St.  Alban's.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  Hemy 
again  recovered  his  h^th,  when  the 
Queen,  after  holding  a  grand  meeting  of 
his  friends  in  private,  hurried  him,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1466,  to 
Parliament,  where,  in  the  temporaij  ab- 
sence of  York  and  his  leading  partuau, 
who  little  expected  his  presence  in  tbe 
house,  tbe  surprised  members  acceded 
to  all  his  demands ;  and,  on  the  followinf 
day,  the  duke,  to  his  a^nishment  ana 
vexation,  was  forced  to  resign  his  coin- 
mission. 

Again  were  the  offices  of  goTcmmait 
filled  by  the  Queen's  friends.  The  great 
seals  were  bestowed  on  Waynflete,  Si^ 
op  of  Winchester,  Henry  Beaufort,  heir 
of  the  late  Somerset,  was  created  prime 
minister,  and  Margaret,  in  the  nanw  of 
the  King  and  the  council,  exercised  the 
regal  authority.  In  the  spring  of  14^7 
the  Queen,  in  the  company  ofner  royal 
lord,  paid  a  Tiait  to  the  laod'^g  towns  in 
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tRxvenl  of  the  midland  coimtiM.  At 
Gorentry  their  majesties  were  receirod 
with  especial  favour.  Pageants,  quaint, 
eorious,  and  g^orgeous,  welcomea  their 
entry,  and  the  b^uty,  the  talents,  and 
the  undly  condescension  of  Margaret, 
won  tiie  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  so 
completely,  that  ibr  years  afterwards 
Coventry  went  by  the  name  of  Queen 
Margaret^s  haven  of  safety. 

Wnilst  at  Coventry,  Henry  summoned 
a  great  council  there.  York,  Salisbury, 
and  Warwick  attended,  and  they  each 
committed  wilful  perjury  by  taking  the 
following  strongly-worded  oath  : — *^  I 
knowlecne  you  niost  hi?h  and  myghty 
md  meet  Xten  prynoe,  Kyng  Henry  the 
Sixth,  to  be  ray  most  redoubted  sovcndn 
lord,  and  rightwesly  by  succession  borne 
to  reigne  upon  me  and  all  your  liege 
people  voluntarily  and  by  no  constraint 
ne  cohenion." 

As  at  this  council  all  the  lords  had 
sworn  never  again  to  seek  redress  by 
force,  but  to  submit  their  quarrels  to  the 
arbitration  of  their  sovereign,  Margaret 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  opposing  parties.  The 
Yorkists  received  her  overtures  with 
mistrust;  but  when  Henry,  who  had 
long  acted  as  the  only  impartial  man  in 
his  Kingdom,  laboured  for  the  same  end, 
they  put  faith  in  his  sincerity,  and  in 
January,  1468,  the  belligerent  nobles 
held  a  congress  of  pacification  in  Lon- 
doa.  £ach  paity  came  with  their  re- 
tainers, and  the  duty  of  preserving  the 
peace  was  undertaken  by  the  mayor, 
nir  (rodfrey  Boleyn,  ancestor  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  second  consort  of  Henry  the 
Eighth*,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
armed  citizens.  Xhe  Royalists  sat  daily 
at  tiio  Whitefriars  in  t^e  afternoon,  the 
Yorkists  at  the  Blackfriars  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  so  fierce  were  the  debates,  so 
numerous  the  angry  recriminations,  that 
two  months  passed  ere  anything  like  an 
understanding  could  be  effected.  Whilst 
the  congress  was  sitting,  Margaret  pru- 
dently retired  with  her  husband  and 
child  to  Berkhampstead,  where  Henry, 
attended  by  several  of  the  ju(^es,  daily 
received  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  congress.  At  length,  Henry,  as 
*  See  memoln  of  Anne  Boleyn. 


umpire,  ffave  his  award ;  the  agreement 
nassed  the  great  seal  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  and  on  the  following 
day,  says  the  chronicle,  *^  the  King  and 
Queen  entered  London  in  great  state, 
and  for  the  outward  publishing  of  this 
hollow  truce  there  was  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  at  which 
the  King  was  present  in  his  habit  royal, 
with  his  crown  on  his  head.  Before  him 
went,  hand-in-hand,  Somerset  and  Salis- 
bury, Exeter  and  Warwick,  and  so  forth, 
one  lord  of  the  one  faction  and  another 
of  the  other,  and  behind  the  King  the 
Duke  of  York  led  the  Queen  by  the 
hand  with  g^cat  familiarity  to  all  men's 
sights."  The  citizens  of  London  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  on  witnessing  the 
pageant;  they  huzzaed  mightily,  made 
great  bonfiros,  and  ran  through  the 
streets,  calling  out  "  Rejoice,  England ! 
Rejoice  !  for  this  love-day  has  made 
concord  and  unity  between  the  King  and 
the  great  Duke  of  York!"  Bu^  de- 
lighted as  the  citizens  were  with  the 
imposing  spectacle,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  tne  passions  of  ambition  and 
revenge  burned  as  strongly  as  ever  in 
the  breasts  of  the  belligerent  lords.  The 
Yorkists,  under  feigned  pretences,  re- 
tired from  court ;  Salisbury  hastened  to 
his  castle  in  Yorkshire ;  York  proceeded 
to  the  marches  of  Wales ;  and  Warwick, 
whom  the  short-sighted  King  had  just 
previously  appointed  High  Admii*al  and 
Governor  of  Calais,  took  to  the  sea  at 
the  head  of  the  navy.  In  May,  War- 
wick, who,  as  he  had  been  the  first  to 
spread  the  lying  slanders  on  her  honour, 
was  deeply  despised  by  the  Queen,  plun- 
dered the  Lubeck  fleet,  an  act  of  piracy 
for  which  Margaret  caused  him  to  be 
summoned  to  attend  the  council  at  West- 
minster. The  citizens,  being  attached 
to  the  Earl,  deemed  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  severe ;  tumults  ensued,  in  which 
the  Queen's  attorney-general  was  killed. 
The  servants  of  the  royal  household  and 
Warwick's  retainers  quarrelled  and 
fought  severely.  The  affray  gradually 
became  more  alarming;  the  governors 
of  Furnival's,  of  Clifford's,  and  of  Bar- 
nard's Inns,  and  William  Taylor,  the 
alderman  of  the  ward  where  the  riots 
broke  out,  were  sent  to  prison ;  and^  aa 
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iS^  fsrl  li:?n9clf  vis  attack^  one  dsr  ai 
br'i'r:  :h«*C'":r:.  he  b»lieTi-d.  or-affected 
to  ^  li :tv.  thii  hi*  lif-.  was  in  danecr. 
and  hjisienin^  t  •  :h'  ii^>r:h.  arranred  his 
p. in*  w:i;;  Y'-rk  and  Sdl:*"'»urr.  and  then 
i^T'irr:-  1  :•.»  •  aliis.  t^  abiJo  till  the  time 
arrir^i  :\,r  ^rnkinjihe  tioi^ivc  Mow. 

Aw  ire  f'f  the  purjK»«  of  her  tnemics. 
Mirj-.irt  '"u*:-.*]  hvr«ilf  in  pn paniions 
f'T  !i.f  o'm:nj  contests.  Coiiare  of  white 
swjn?.  tbf  bjiij*.'  of  the  youthful  prince 
Edwani.  w.  n:  lilicrally  distnbated 
aznnn:r»t  the  R>>yali<!».  and  the  King's 
fri'  nd*  wtrt-  invit.-J  t-.»  met  t  him  in  arms 
at  Li:ii.-*stir.  In  i\:v  «ummt.Tof  1459, 
Marean  t.  unii*  r  tht-  pretence  of  henefit- 
ini;  tlie  KinL'*^  h»:;tlth.  but  also  to  win 
tlie  ptopl*.-  I'j  her  oiuso.  prooeed€-d  with 
him  ami  In  r  S"n  Prince  Kdwaid  on  a 
t«'«r  thTiV.ij-h  tho  li-yal  cnuntit's  of  War- 
w->k.  Siaifnnl.  and  Cheshire.  Meanwhile, 
Ycik  and  hi<  partizans  actively  can- 
Taised  thi.'  aid  of  their  friends,  and,  in 
the  sprin?  i>f  14-30.  the  dissension,  no 
longer  contin^-<i  to  the  nobles  and  knights, 
had  pcnetrati-d  into  the  cloistered  homes 
of  the  nil  inks  and  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.  Summer  pa<sod  on.  At  length 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  marched  from 
MiddU'ham  to  j«»in  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  manhes  c«f  Walt  s.  The  Queen,  flar- 
ing for  the  siifety  of  her  royal  husband, 
who  then  lay  sii'k  at  Coleshill,  in  War- 
wickshire, sent  Lord  Audley,  with  ten 
thousand  min,  to  oppose  him.  The 
armies  met  at  Ulon-heath,  in  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  twentv-third  of  September. 
Victor)'  favoured  tlie  Yorkists,  and  the 
Earl  conducted  his  troops  without  fiir- 
ther  molestation  to  Ludlow.  Margaret 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  her  forces  from 
the  turn-'t  of  a  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; it  was  the  first  battle  she  had 
looked  upon,  and,  so  far  fn)m  daunting 
her  courage,  it  aroused  within  her  breast 
the  bold  warrior  energies  which  had 
hitherto  remained  dormant,  and  from 
that  hour  she  resolved  to  assert  the 
rights  of  her  royal  husband  and  son  at 
tho  sword's  point.  Hastening  to  Co- 
ventry, she  collected  together  a  powerful 
army,  and  naming  the  King,  who  was 
then  lufftciontly  rccoTcred  to  travel,  its 


'  commanrigr,  marched  to  Woronter, 
;  pitched  her  camp,  and  dispatch^!  the 
Bishop  of  SalisOurv  to  her  opponGiits, 
with  offers  of  the  £ing*s  paroun  to  all 
,  who  would  return  to  "^their  allesiance 
within  six  days.  This  offer,  although 
rejected  with  disdain  by  the  Yorld^ 

S roved  beneficial  to  their  interests,  ti 
oring  the  delay   they  were  joined  bj 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  at  the  head  of  i 
larg«  bodv  of  men-at-arms  from  Caliis. 
Urged  by  Margaret  Hemr  now  advuBced 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  Indlow  Castle, 
where  the  YorkisU  kv.     At  the  sight 
of  the  royal  banner  tlie  duke's  fbreei 
expressed     an    unwillingness   to  fight 
asrainst  the  King  ;  and  to  rally  thoit 
York,  on  the  following  morning,  spread 
a  report  that  Henry  was  dead,  and  ooah 
pleted  the  farce  by  ordering  nuMs  to  be 
chauntcd  for  the  repose  of  his  sooL  Bat 
the  artifice  was  immediately  dtacofwed, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  with  his  four 
thousand  veterans,  instantly  retired  in 
dis^t,  and  joined  the  King.    Corniat- 
nation  now  spread  through  the  army  of 
the  rebels,  and,  as  the  royal  pardon  mi 
again  proclaimed,  they  deserted  to  the 
King  by  hundreds.    Aa  a  last  resomte^ 
the  confederate  lords,  in  a  submissiTe 
letter,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Soysliati 
into  a  negociation,  but  the  enei^of  the 
Queen  thwarted  their  purpose,  and  it 
midnight  they  fled  in  dismay.     Yoih, 
with  his  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, sailed  to  Irolond,  and  Warwick, 
Salisbuij,   the    Earl    of    March,  and 
others,  mund  their  way  to  Calais.  Thus 
ended  the  first  campaign  directed  by  the 
councils  of  Margaret  of  AnjoQ.    The 
victory,  being  a  bloodless  one,  was  highly 
gratif\-ing  to  the  humane  diq^tion  oi 
the  King  j  and,  after  he  had  sranted  an 
amnesty  to  the  rebels  desCTted  bv  ther 
leaders,  the  Queen  conducted  bim  in 
triumph  to    Coventry,  where  early  in 
November  ho  called  a  parliament,  in 
which  attainders  wero  passed  againit 
York  and  his  party,  and  a  new  osth  of 
allegiance  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  snd 
Prince  Edward  was  named  and  iven 
to  by  the   assemUed  peera  and  pn* 
lates. 


Bf  milaty  at  Wainfita^Batlb  ef  Moriimn'*  Crai—Srfend  battli  ef  SL 
■^Anft^Margarti  rttekit  tht  King — Ber  Bmdicfire  conduet  ofhub  tin  Lnt- 
*iMr»-~7X^  eompd  Her  In  leUkdrttV!  to  Oi  norli^TriumpA  ef  the  tchitt  mt~ 
AtBKntm  a/Sdaard  tin  linnik—Margtrtt  ntolra  to  itritt  aHotktr  blmc — A 
rfjAaM  w  U«  Ufdv  iatUt  of  TvcUn—Sht  rttira  t»  SeailaHd—And  omtiHua 
Mtr  efirU  U  namr  (**  lhront—Htr  paniaoa  fait  ti  ohtaiii  aid  from  Avdm— 
Wkitka'Afmiit—MBHgafftofCatait—Skt  rtturm  kiU  Smi  la  yorlAinit6rr- 
^Kd—Hir  ttrnporoTTi  tuaoMaSAiptmet— Settle  of  Hailum—Adctntart*  m 
Ot  woodt—Str  aum  ieptlut—SJu  ntira  ta  tit  mai  ef  lur  fattier— Hit  jm'j 
ttiarSUfia  ^lurpmrUuuu, 


ES?E£ATB  M  the 
came  ot  tbc  Tarkists 
mcared  to  be  at 
tDH  period,  their  lost 
fortuie  waa  qteedily 
n^iiiied  by 
power,  voem 
aetiri^ofw 


tbiflertnd 
Bit  pt^Mlnity  mu  ^^nai ;  be  defied  the 
QMen  and  the  conneil  to  deprive  bim 
of  du  impartant  pwts;  took  all  the 
■Upa  of  tbe  Bojalista  he  cootd  meet 
with,  and  •ailini;  to  Dublin,  concerted 
taauorea  with  the  Duke  of  York  for  a 
•Moud  and  more  ttrennoUB  effort  to 
datch  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  the 
nntlfi  Eing.  All  being:  prepared,  be 
landed  in  Kent  on  the  fifth  of  June, 
with  one  thousand  Gto  hundred  men, 
and,  proceeding  to  Canterbury  cathedral, 
aoleauily  awore  that  hintBclr  and  York 
mn  true  liegemen  of  the  King-.  Hia 
■dvaiMnitf  nmf  swelled  to  twenty-fite 
ttonModTor,  aecording:  to  aome  chroni- 
dera,  to  fbrty-five  tbonaand.  He  was  I 
joined  by  the  Arebkiihop  of  Canterbury, 
the  biahopa  of  London,  Lincoln,  Kxcter 
and  £1;,  Lord  Cobhani,  and  all  the ! 
gentry     of      Kent.       London    jojfiilly 


the  m 


opened  her  gates  to  him  on 

JidT,  1460  ;  but  hii  tuty  i 

poUi  waa  Inief.     Haatening  to  Korth- 

ampton,  whither  Margaret  and  Henry 

had  advanced  with  theic  annr,  he  gave 

battle  to  the  Koyaliata  on  the  tenth  of 

July.     Margaret  aeemed   eonfldeut   of 


victory;  bat  after  the  action  had  beea 
well  sustained  by  both  lidea  for  abont 
two  houia,  the  treacherona  Lord  Grey 
of  Hulhyn,  instead  of  defending  hia  poa^ 
admitted  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the 
royal  camp,  and  gave  the  sucecssoflbeday 
to  the  Yorkiati.  The  Duke  of  Itucking- 
hatn,  the  Earl  of  Shrcwsburr,  Viscount 
Beaumont,  and  many  other  of^the  Bonl- 
iat  noble*  and  km'ghti  were  slain.  The 
Queen,  who  ^m  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence had  iritncsBed  the  battle,  fled  «ith 
her  infant  son  in  dismay.  Her  enemies 
pursued  her  in  hot  haste,  but,  afUr  bring 
plundered  of  her  jewels  by  her  own  aer^ 
vanU,  and  escaping  numerous  perils,  and 
enduring  fearful  piivatious,  she  found 
herself  secure  within  the  impregnable 
rock-bound  walls  of  Harlech  castle,  in 
,  North  Wales,  lleaiy  was  taken  prison- 
I  ec,  and  conducted,  with  every  domon- 
I  stradon  of  respect,  to  London,  where  a 

Eiriiament  was  called,  the  acts  passed  at 
oventr;  repealed,  and  the  Torkisla  pro* 
nounced  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  aub- 

The 
the  victory,  entered  Loud 
eleventh  of  October,  with  a  reiinue  oi 
five  hundred  horsemen,  and  pressing  on 
to  Westminster,  passed  through  the  hall 
into  the  IIousc  of  Lords,  and  standing 
with  his  hands  upon  Ibe  throne,  shewed 
by  hb  manner  that  he  oalj  waited  for 
an  invitation  to  place  himself  on  it 
But  the  whole  assembly  was  silent ; 
even  his  own  partizans  had  not  the  heart 
to  eipreaa  a  wish  to  dethrone  the  nn- 
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therefore,  had  nothing  toftarhom  theit 
rewntiDeat,  ttata.  tbit  immcdiitelj  an 
hia  BTTcst,  tha  Duke  wu  attdckcd  with 
an  illncea,  of  which  he  died.  Wan»- 
tcr,  another  ennti'inpomr^,  coDBrrni  this 
■tatcment;  and  Ilnnlj-nc,  who  UniBhed 
hii  Chroniclo  in  146^,  in  Bpcaldng  of 
Gloactitcr,  tajt : 

-  Wfthnilt  Ikllc 
Tfbtn  in  >  jurleny  itifoflixa)  be  OtA  ir 


Six  wcclcs  after  the  death  of  Glou- 
cester, Cardinal  Itpaufort,  then  eight; 
tsars  of  age,  brcathi^d  hb  laat ;  not, 
owcvor,  ita  depicted  by  the  poetic  ima- 
gination of  Shakspcare,  in  the  agonies 
of  despair,  hut  whilst  ealmi;  olfenne^p 

Eravcrsforhimself andhiscountr;.  The 
ulV  nf  his  prupertj'  he  Ictl  to  charities. 
To  Hnrgartt  hu  bequeathed  the  hed  and 
the  rich  arras  hangings  of  the  Queen's 
chamber  in  his  mansion  at  'WalCham. 
His  executor  proffered  the  King  a  pre- 
sent of  two  thousand  pounds,  which 
Hoorj  refused,  saying,  "  lie  was  nlwaji 
a  good  untie  to  me  whilst  he  lived. 
God  reward  him!  Fulfil  his  intentions. 
I  will  not  take  the  money."  It  was 
bestowed  on  the  two  colleges  lately 
founded  hy  the  King  at  Eton  and  in 
Cambridge. 


The  death  of  ths  Cvdinal  deprirrf 
Hargat«t  of  her  flrmeM  luppott.  Tkt 
King  shrunk  from  the  cares  of  garni- 
ment,  devoted  hii  attention  to  rehgin 
and  philosophy,  and  left  the  man^»- 
ment  of  all  important  state  matlen  il 
her  hands;  and  she  being  young,  inei- 
pcrienced,  and  almost  u  stranger  to  lb 
customs  and  prejudicea  of  the  Engliilh 
added  t«  her  unpopularity,  by  continldlf 
her  confideneo  to  the  Beanloit  CalMiKt, 
with  Suffolk  at  its  head.  But  althoaFb 
she  naturally  enlcrluined  a  strong  frieie- 
ship  for  her  first  English  friend,  Saffoll, 
she  was  not,  as  Shakspeare  would  h>n 
us  believe,  his  prisoner  before  her  mu^ 
ri^,  nor  his  paramour  aflcrwtidl. 

In  1448,  Margaret  foanded  tsd  a- 
dowed  Queen's  College,  CMiibrid|g, 
which  she  dedicated  to  St.  Hn^mtttd 
St.  Bernard.  It  was  at  this  pniod  tU 
the  Queen,  to  allav  the  miwries  «f  Qa 
nation,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  aediliM, 
and  to  calm  the  rude  blood-lhinQ 
spirit  awnkened  in  the  people  hy  Ai 
long-continued  wars  with  Funs,  ti- 
recled  the  energies  of  the  tomu  tt 
woollen,  silk,  and  other  manufsctnm 
and  of  the  country  to  farming  and  gl^ 
dcning ;  but  the  arta  of  peace  hid  IM 
so  long  neglected,  that  no  one  (saU 
broolc  the  monotony  of  regular  Isbtvi 
and  nothing  but  the  eioit^ienlotlMlIll  ' 
and  plunder  could  salulj  the  cmla^ 
spirit  of  the  age. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Dukiof  York  aipira  (o  M«  thnme—Ei  it  rntiwtd  from  lAe  rtgaie^  tf  FMm~ 
WhieJi  M  eotifirrtd en  Somenet—Tlu  hit  of  FroHca  altributed  Is  Marff*- 
Suffolk  impeacItfd—BanUhed  <ind  murdertd — Jack  Cade  innmvtMa — ibttn  </ 
Somenet  iaereata  tin  Quetn'a  mpi/pularitif — York  appeab  to  KrmiS't 
pretaiU  a  baUlt  by  granting  Ait  denuiHih — .Hu  efprekuuieit — ffrfrair  "** 
iferlt  to  ncMgiKT  Gmamf — Death  of  Taibot. 

BOTTT  this  time  the  ' 
Duke  of  York  began  i 
to  tnm  his  eyes  to-  i 
wards  the  throne.  \ 
This  ambitious  no- 
ble was  descended  ] 
by  his  mother's 


n  byprimogi 
t  of  Henry. 


'^Ma   designi,      Hii   1 
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gdBed  lilm  a  poitf «  hy  fpreading  the 
mmoim  that  Gioacetter  had  been  mur- 
dered hw  the  conniTance  of  the  Queen 
and  Suffolk — that  the  house  of  Jjan- 
eaater  had  usur^  the  throne — that  the 
Xin|^  was  too  imbecile  to  rei^ — and 
that  Suffolk  had  nc^iated  Margaret's 
marriage,  at  the  price  of  a  truce  de- 
structiTe  to  the  power  of  England  over 
France.  York  had  been  appointed  Re- 
gent of  France  for  five  ^rears,  but  these 
■editious  doings  of  his  friends  gave  such 
imibrage  to  the  Queen  and  Suffolk,  that 
they  prerailed  on  the  King  to  remove 
him  from  the  r^B^ency  before  it  had  ex- 
pired, and  confer  it  on  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  an  ambitious  noble,  who 
•ought  to  succeed  to  the  influence  of  his 
departed  relations,  Gloucester  and  Car- 
dinal Beaufort. 

The  cession  of  Maine  in  1448,  was 
ibllowed,  as  the  nation  had  prophesied, 
by  the  inyasion  of  Normandy  by  Charles 
toe  Seventh.  From  causes,  which  it 
belongs  to  history  to  explain,  the  arms 
of  France  triumphed;  and  within  one 
year  and  six  days,  that  extensive  duke- 
fbm,  with  its  seven  bishoprics  and  one 
hunored  fortresses,  was  again  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Charles  next 
invaded  Guienne  with  equal  success; 
not  a  fortress  was  prepared  to  resist  his 
army,  every  town  and  castle  submitted, 
and  in  Au^st,  1451,  the  English  were 
deprived  oi  all  they  had  ever  possessed 
in  France,  except  Calais. 

The  loss  of  France  greatly  exasperated 
the  nation.  Whilst  the  emissaries  of 
York  fanned  the  flames  of  discontent  by 
attributing  that  loss  to  the  dominating 
uifluence  of  the  Queen,  they  declared 
tlmt  the  King  was  fitter  for  a  cloister 
than  a  throne,  and  had,  in  fact,  dethroned 
himself,  by  leaving  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  m  the  hands  of  a  French 
woman,  who  merely  used  his  name  to 
conceal  her  usurpation,  since,  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  a  ^ueen-consort 
had  no  power  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  Meanwhile,  York,  who 
had  been  made  Governor  of  Ireland, 
Tiewed  Somerset  as  his  mortal  foe,  and 
increased  his  own  political  influence  by 
winning  the  affections  of  the  Irish. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of 


alarming  «xcitment.  The  .  Bishop  of 
Chinchester,  because,  as  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  England,  he  had  delirvered 
Maine  to  the  French  King,  was  set  upon 
and  murdered  by  the  enraged  popu&oe 
at  Portsmouth,  m  January,  14o0,  when 
a  rt^port  was  spread,  that  with  his  dying 
breath  he  pronounced  Suffolk  a  traitor, 
who  had  sold  Maine  to  the  enemy,  and 
whose  influence  was  as  great  in  the 
court  of  France  as  of  England.  In  an 
elaborate  speech  Suffolk  noticed  this 
report  in  parliament.  The  Lords  pro- 
nounced him  innocent.  But  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  Commons,  in  a  series  of 
articles,  sonie  ridiculously  absurd,  ac- 
cused him  of  treason ;  and  so  great  was 
the  clamour  from  without,  that  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower. 
Neither  the  King  nor  the  Lords  could  be 
convinced  of  his  guilt;  and  at  length, 
to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons, 
the  King  ordered  him  to  be  banished  for 
five  years.  Henry  and  Margaret  parted 
from  him  with    great  affection.      On 

3uitting  the  Tower,  the  rabble  of  Lon- 
on  rose  in  riot,  and  endeavoured  to 
take  his  life.  With  difficulty  he  reached 
Ipswich,  where,  after  arranging  his 
affaii-s,  writing  an  eloquent  letter  to  his 
son,  and  solemnly  swearing  before  the 
knights  and  esquires  of  the  county  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge,  he  embarked  for  France  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  in  two  small  ves- 
sels, and  sent  a  pinnace  before  him,  to 
inquire  whether  he  might  be  permitted 
to  land  in  the  harbour  of  Calais.  But 
the  pinnace  was  captured  by  a  squadron 
of  men-of-war,  and  immediately  the 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  a  lar^e  ship, 
manned  with  one  hunthred  ana  eighty 
men,  bore  down  on  the  Duke's  vessels. 
He  was  ordered  on  board,  and  received 
on  deck  by  the  captain  with  the  ominous 
salutation  of  "  Welcome,  traitor !"  His 
seizure  was,  doubtless,  a  concerted  plan, 
as  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Nicholas 
two  nights,  accompanied  by  his  con- 
fessor, whilst  a  messenger,  probably  to 
announce  his  capture  and  receive  in- 
structions, was  sent  on  shore,  and  he 
himself  underwent  a  mock  trial  before 
the  sailors,  by  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  suffer  death.  On  the  second.  m.Qtniii%) 
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May  the  second,  a  imaU  «b<Mfc  euue 
aloii.8:side,  in  whicli  wis  a  block,  a  rusty 
sword,  and  an  executioner.  The  Duke 
was  lowered  into  it,  and  the  man  telling 
him  that  he  should  die  like  a  traitor,  at 
the  sixth  stroke  struck  off  his  head. 
According  to  the  Paston  Letters,  his 
body  was  placed  on  the  sands  at  Dover, 
and  watched  by  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  till 
the  King  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to 
his  widow,  by  whom  it  was  honourably 
interred  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Wingfield,  in  Suffolk. 

This  tragical  event  deeply  distressed 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  increased  the 
excitement  of  the  public  mind.  Pesti- 
lence, scarcity,  and  tlic  violent  harangues 
of  political  partizans  had  already  ren- 
dered the  nation  ripe  for  relndlion. 
Outbursts  had  been  threatened  in  several 
counties;  and  the  men  of  Kent  now 
heard  with  alarm  and  indignation  the 
repeated  rumours  that  the  Queen  in- 
tended to  take  signal  vengeance  npnon 
them  for  having  furnished  the  ships 
which  intercepted  her  murdered  friend 
and  minister,  Suffolk.  The  crisis  was 
a  favourable  one  for  designing  dema- 
gogues; and  an  Irish  adventurer,  whose 
real  name  was  Jack  Cade,  but  who  had 
assumed  that  of  Mortimer,  cousin  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  unfurled  the  standard 
of  insurrection  in  Kent,  always  a  tur- 
bulent county.  Taking  up  the  popular 
outery  against  the  Queen  and  her  mi- 
nister, Cade  set  himself  up  as  a  redrcsser 
of  public  grievances ;  and  partly  by  his 
own  rude  but  plausible  talents,  and 
partly  from  the  charm  of  the  popular 
name  he  had  assumed,  he  speedily  n)und 
himself  at  the  head  of  twentv  thousand 
men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Black- 
heath.  The  insurrection  appearing  for- 
midable, the  King  sent  to  know  the 
wishes  of  the  insurgents.  Their  leader 
answered,  that  they  had  no  ill  design  on 
the  King's  person ;  that  their  intention 
was  to  petition  parliament  that  the  evil 
ministers  might  be  punished,  as  being 
the  principd  authors  of  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  a  few  days  afterwards  they 
presented  their  petition,  which  was  to 
the  same  effect,  and  also  demanded  that 
the  King's  council  should  be  filled  with 
Princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  pru- 


dent and  jodidoas  penons,  and  not  with 
pirailignte  men  of  Ticions  prindples  ud 
maiinera,  incapable  of  managing  ths 
attain  of  the  state. 

These  petitions  were  lejeeCed;  ud 
the  King  determining  to  put  down  the 
insurrection  by  force  of  arms,  marched 
against  the  rebel  band  with  an  amy  of 
fifteen  thousand  men.  On  his  approach, 
Jack  Cade  retired,  and  lay  in  amonsh  in 
a  wood  near  Sevenoaks ;  the  King  would 
have  pursued  him  to  his  retreat,  Init  ibe 
Queen,  who  accompanied  her  royal  kid 
in  this  his  first  essay  in  arms,  overcome 
by  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  prevailed 
on  him  to  return  with  her  to  London, 
and  resign  the  command  of  his  army  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford.  A  &tal  error, 
for  the  rebels  attributed  the  Kinc^s 
weakness  to  fear ;  and  when  pnrsuedby 
a  detachment  of  royalists  under  Su 
Humphrey,  they  took  courage,  routed 
the  aetachment  with  great  slai^^ter, 
and  killed  the  commander  as  well  as 
his  brother.  The  rebcU  now  returned 
to  hlackheath  in  triumph;  and  Cade, 
attired  in  the  '^briganders  set  wytk 
gilded  nails,  hys  salet  and  giloed 
spurs"  of  the  slaughtered  Sir  Hnmphreyi 
marched  towards  London  without  op- 
position, whilst  the  King  and  Qneen 
hastily  fled  to  Kenilworth,  leaving  a 
garison  in  the  Tower  under  the  c<hii- 
mand  of  Lord  Scales.  This  flight  of  the 
King  and  his  court,  impolitic  as  it  was 
cowardly,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Queen's  weakness  by  some  writers ;  bat 
this  is  mere  conjecture. 

The  city  of  London  opened  her  gates 
to  the  rebels ;  Cade  entered  in  triumph 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  paosinr 
beside  the  London  Stone,  smote  it  witE 
his  sword,  exclaiming,  **Now  ia  Mor- 
timer King  of  London !"  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Southwark,  preaervM 
strict  discipline  amongst  his  troops,  pro- 
hibited them  under  tiie  severest  penaltiea 
from  doing  injury  to  the  in^bitants, 
and  each  evening  led  them  back  in  order 
into  the  Borough.  On  the  second  day 
he  caused  the  mayor  and  the  judges 
to  sit  in  Guildhall,  and  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  lord  treasurer,  Lord 
Say,  arraigned  him  before  thouL  Lord 
Say  pleaded  the  privily  of  the  peeiagv 
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lot  the  insurgents  foreiUy  took  him 
frmn  the  oflSoers,  hurriod  nim  to  the 
Standaxd,  in  Gheapside,  and  immediately 
smote  off  his  head,  which  they  placed  on 
apole and  carried  through  the  streets. 
Hii  son-in-law,  Sir  James  Cromer,  was 
sborUj  afterwards  seised  and  mercilessly 
beheaaed,  without  judge  or  jury.  On 
the  atdrd  day  the  reikis  attacked  and 
ptandered  some  of  the  s[dendid  shops  in 
Westchei^ ;  and  the  citizens,  fearing  si- 
milar depredations,  on  the  next  morning 
shut  the  gate  on  London  Bridge  against 
them.  A  soTere  battle  now  ensued. 
Lord  Scales  afforded  powerM  assistance 
to  ihe  citizens;  six  times  the  bridge 
gate  was  taken  and  retaken,  but  at  the 
end  of  six  hours  the  citizens  prevailed, 
and  a  short  truce  was  taken  by  mutual 
eonsent  The  two  archbishops,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  were  then 
in  the  Tower,  seized  the  farourable 
moment,  crossed  the  river,  and  by  offer- 
ing a  free  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms^ 
prevailed  on  the  insurgents  to  disperse 
and  return  in  peace  to  their  homes. 
Cade  accepted  the  pardon,  but  repenting 
of  it  immediately  afterwards,  again  un- 
furled his  banner.  His  good  stars, 
however,  had  deserted  him.  He  found 
but  few  followers,  and  on  retiring  with 
these  to  Kochcstcr,  they  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  their  plunder ;  and  Cade,  upon 
whose  head  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
marks  was  set,  fled  for  safety  into 
Essex,  where  Alexander  Iden,  the  sheriff 
of  Kent,  overtook  him,  and  slew  him. 

Margaret  and  Henry  returned  to 
London  about  the  eleventh  of  July,  and 
as  ike  public  mind  still  continued  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  another 
outburst.  The  chief  of  Cade's  followers 
were  arrested  and  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  by  their  dying  confession  they 
led  the  Queen  to  believe  that  the  revolt 
had  been  insti^ted  bv  the  Duke  of 
York,  whom  they  declared  they  had 
intended  to  place  on  the  throne.  The 
Queen  and  the  court  took  alarm,  whilst 
York,  at  the  close  of  August,  raised  the 
hopes  of  his  party  by  quitting  Ireland 
unbidden  and  unexpectedly,  and  with  a 


retinue  of  four  thousand  men  hastening 
towards  London.  On  reaching  the  me- 
tropolis, York  treated  the  King  with 
insolence,  and  after  exacting  from  him 
a  promise  that  he  would  call  a  parlia- 
ment without  delay,  retired  to  his  castle 
of  Fotherin^j. 

At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
returned  from  France ;  the  Queen  hailed 
his  arrival  as  a  blessing,  and  he  being 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  Henry,  the  ties  of 
relationship  sanctioned  her  friendship 
towards  him,  and  induced  her  to  hope 
that  his  fidelity  and  services  would  prove 
an  effectual  check  to  the  ambition  of 
York.  But  unfortunately  Somerset's 
name  was  connected  with  the  loss  of 
Normandy  :  he  was  one  of  those  ac- 
cused by  the  people  of  selling  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Crown  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  Queen  shared  his  unpopularity 
by  shielding  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
Parliament.  The  Commons  petitioned 
the  King  to  send  him  to  the  Tower;  to 
oblige  them,  Henry  granted  their  re- 
(^uest ;  but  immediately  the  stormy  ses- 
sion was  over,  Margaret  caused  him  to 
be  released  and  elevated  to  the  high 
oflSce  formerly  enjoyed  'by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 

York,  however,  was  too  aspiring, 
astute,  and  powerful  to  admit  his  adver- 
sary to  enjoy  the  distinguished  favours 
of  his  Sovereign  in  peace.  Raising 
forces  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  he  as- 
sumed the  position  of  a  political  dictator, 
and,  as  the  Londoners  shut  their  gates 
against  him,  proceeded  to  Dartfora,  in 
the  hope  of  alluring  the  men  of  Kent 
to  his  standard.  Henry,  by  the  advice 
of  Margaret,  took  the  ncld  against  him, 
in  January,  1452 ;  but  the  King's  horror 
of  shedding  human  blood  led  him  to 
avoid  a  batSe.  A  conference  took  place ; 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  tly,  the  Kin^  forgave  him 
for  taking  up  arms,  and,  in  compliance 
with  his  demands,  a^ecd  to  appoint  a 
new  council,  in  which  he  should  be  in- 
cluded, and  ordered  Somerset  into  cus- 
tody ;  on  which  York  disbanded  his  army, 
and  came  unarmed  to  confer  with  Henry 
in  his  tent.  By  the  Queen's  connivance 
Somerset  was  placed  behind  the  hanging 
in  the  royal  pavUion,  where  he  could 
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witness  the  conference  in  silence.  York, 
who  helicTed  him  to  be  secure  in  the 
Tower,  after  res];>cctftilly  saluting  the 
Kin^,  said,  "  Sir,  it  was  with  no  other 
view  thun  to  brin^  that  traitor,  Somer- 
set, to  justice  that  I  took  up  arms." 
Upon  the  mention  of  traitor,  Somerset 
sprung  from  his  hiding-place,  and  look- 
ing sternly  at  York,  angrily  exclaimed, 
**  Lying  varlet !  thou  art  the  traitor,  not 
I ;  for  years  thou  hast  fervently  desired 
to  clutch  the  Crown  from  the  head  of 
our  good  and  lawful  King  Henry ;  but, 
oy  the  blcsHing  of  the  Lord,  the  ambition 
of  York  shall  yet  l>e  bowed  to  the  dust, 
and  the  red  rose  of  liancastcr  wave  tri- 
umphant over  the  mightiest  throne  in 
Christendom." 

**  l^f onster  in  human  shape !  crafty 
wretch  as  thou  art,  I  defv  thee !"  retorted 
York, who,  having  seized  a  ^untlet  from 
one  of  the  knight8,fiung  it  with  great  force 
at  the  feet  of  Somerset.  '*  But  for  thy  cow- 
ardice and  treachery,  Normandy  would 
still  have  shone  a  t)right  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  England."  "  Brand  me 
traitor  ?  In  verity,  the  donl's  deeds  of 
all  the  traitors  in  Christendom  since 
creation  began  would  not  fill  a  catalogue 
with  such  bhick  infamy  as  thy  un- 
righteous doings.  Thou  wert  cursed  in 
thy  birth  !  Pitthy  midnight  hurried 
thee  into  the  world !  The  tempest  fiends 
and  the  furies  heralded  thy  coming,  and, 
but  that  Nature,  overcome  by  the  toils  of 
day,  then  slept,  she,  in  pity  to  man- 
kind, would,  in  that  hour  of  horror, 
liave  consigned  thee  to  the  icy  arms  of 
death,  ana  saved  the  bloodshed  that 
doubtless  will  succeed  thy  fall ;  for,  by 
the  Lord's  body !  thy  evil  aoings  will  yet 
greatly  trouble  the  kingdom,  and  thy 


end,  come  when  it  may,  be  that  of  a 
detested  traitor  T'  Then,  taming  to 
Henry,  he  concluded :  "  Indeed,  eonsin, 
I  did  not  expect  this  from  my  Sove- 
reign ;"  and,  burning  with  rage,  rrtuei 

Henry,  bising  ignorant  of  the  prox- 
imity of  Somerset,  stood  motionlem  and 
speechless  during  this  angry  altercatioi. 
But,  although  astonishment  had  pia- 
lysed  the  Monarch,  Maivaiet,  *«*""*«^ 
beyond  measure  at  the  hmd  iwnlpwim  of 
York,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  as  he 
left  the  pavilion.  Fortunately  for  Yofk, 
the  i^ition  of  parties  prevented  hii 
enemies  from  vrr^iking  their  Tengeaaje 
on  him  now  he  was  in  their  power. 
The  Kins^  recoiled  from  the  i&a  of 
shedding  his  blood,  and  the  intelligenee 
that  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Much,  wai 
about  to  advance  with  an  army  to  libe- 
rate him,  so  alarmed  the  Queen  and  the 
Council,  that  on  his  solemnly  swearing 
fealty  to  the  King  in  St.  Paul's,  he  was 
released,  and  retired  to  his  easfle  of 
Wigmore. 

At  this  moment  the  inhabitants  of 
Guienne,  impatient  under  the  yoke  td 
their  new  masters,  offered  to  renew  thc^ 
allegiance  if  Heniy  would  supply  than 
with  forces.  The  offer  was  eageriiy  ac- 
cepted, and,  by  the  advice  of  Maigsret, 
her  friend  Talbot,  the  veteran  Eaii  of 
Shrewsbury,  then  in  his  eightieth  year, 
hastened  to  Guienne,  and  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men.  At 
first,  victory  favoured  the  enterprise,  but 
on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1463,  at  Ae 
siege  of  Chatillon,  the  'Rnglifli,  ofer- 

Sowered  by  numbers,  suffered  a  sevwe 
efeat,  and  the  gallant  Talbot  and  his 
son  were  slain,  and  the  power  of  Fi 
was  again  established  in  Guienne. 
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HE  death  of  Talbot 
a  MTFre  Mow  to 
B  Queen  and  the 
1  coort.  and  by  the 
'  people  monmed  na  a 
'  natioaal  calamity — 
I  wu  folloTed  b;  an 
eient  which  further 
ndicd  the  hopes  of  Toik  and  hia  friends. 
The  Kinff  had  loug  been  in  a  decUning 
atate  of  health,  the  infirmities  uf  body 
weakened  hiimind,  and.  at  length,  whilst 
confined  to  the  chamber  of  sicknera  at 
Clarendon,  his  reason  fled,  and  left  him 
in  a  state  of  helpless  idiotcy.  Eeniy 
was  in  this  hapless  cooditian  when,  to 
the  joy  of  the  Lancasterians,  the  Queen 
paTB  birth  to  "  that  child  of  sorrow  and 
infelicity,"  Prince  Edward.  The  Prince 
WHS  bom  on  Bt.  Edward's  day,  October 
the  thirteenth,  1453,  and  biiptized  with 
the  nsnal  ceremony  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bibhop  of  Win- 
diester.  The  Queen's  encmicp  attempted 
to  throw  doubts  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
young  Prince.  By  some  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  King  was  not  his  father, 
whilst  others  asserted  that  the  real 
Prince  had  been  boni  dead,  and  the  pre- 
■ent  infant  waa  a  spurious  child,  who  had 
been  substituted  h>r  him.  The  unant- 
inoDi  Toico  of  the  nation,  howcrcr, 
nienced  these  suspicioos ;  but  whilst  the 
(nends  of  trsnqoiltity  h^cd  the  etcat 
with  joy,  others,  with  deeper  penetra- 
tion, regarded  it  as  the  precursor  of  a 
ianffuine  succession  war. 

The  committeo  appointed  to  visit  the 
nnfortunate  King,  then  at  Windsor, 
formally  reported  his  insanity  to  parlia- 
ment, and,  on  the  twenty,  serenth  of 
March,  14fi4,  the  Duke  of  York  was  ap- 
pointed Protector  during  the  royal  plea- 
sure, or  until  the  King's  son,  who  had 
already  been  created  Prince  of  Wales 


jr  did  she  grasp  at  the  reins  of  gm 
ment.     The  dnties  of  a  wife  and  the 
oarea  of  a  mother  engrossed  her  serious 
attention,  whilst,  as  a  relaxation,  she,  as 


Qneen  Consort,  gare  audiences,  and  oe- 
eaaionalty  held  courts.  The  first  act  of 
the  York  council  was  to  arreat  Somerwit 
in  the  Queen's  presence  chamber,  confina 
him  in  the  Tower,  deprive  him  of  the 
government  of  Calais,  and  confer  that 
important  post  on  the  Protector.  Mar- 
garet was  greatly  enraged  at  the  disgrace 
of  her  friend  and  minister,  but  it  was 
out  of  her  power  to  prevent  his  &U. 
However,  the  Sine  recovered  the  use  of 
his  reason  about  Christmas,  when,  by 
Mai^aret's  infiucnce,  Somerset  was  re- 
leased from  his  confinement,  and  York 
deprived  of  the  Protectorate. 
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wife  and  child  on  his  recovery  is  tl — 
quaintly  narrated  in  the  Paiton  Lctten : 

"  On  the  Monday  altemoon  the  Quene 
cam  lo  hym  and  brought  my  lord  I^ince 
with  her,  and  when  he  asked  her  what 
the  Prince's  name  was,  and  the  Quene 
told  him  Edwarde,  be  held  up  bis  bond* 
and  thanked  God  thereof;  and  he  sayde 
he  never  knew  tilt  that  time,  nor  wist 
not  what  was  sayde  to  him,  nor  wist 
not  where  he  had  bcea  whites  he  was 
syke  till  now ;  and  he  asked  who  was  the 
godfathers,  and  the  Quene  told  him,  and 
she  told  him  that  Cardinal  Kemp  was 
dode ;  and  he  seydp  oon  of  the  wvsest 
lords  in  this  land  was  deda;  and  he 
seyth,  hcia  in  charity  with  all  the  world, 
and  so  he  woldc  all  the  lordes  were." 

The  Queen  and  Somerset  again  ruled 
as  heretofore ;  but  the  triumph  of  the 
Lancastcrians  was  short-lived.  York 
retired  in  disgust  to  the  marches  of 
Walts,  raised  an  army,  and  with  Wor- 
folk,  Salisbury  and  Warwick  marched  to- 
wards I^ndon  l)y  the  advice  of  the 
Queen,  Henri,  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand men— all  ho  could  muster  in  the 
time— hastened  to  oppose  him.  On  the 
twenty-B<-eond  of  May,  1 4j5,  the  hostile 
forcts  met  at  St  Alban's.  Being  by 
nature  humane,  Henry  endeavoured  lo 
aviiid  a  battle,  but  as  York  demanded, 
and  the  King  refused,  the  snirendet  of 
Sonicrset  and  his  associates,  an  appeal 
to  arms  was  inevitable.    The  Sn^uiiik 
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■et  and  Oxford,  liad been  dun ;  nidtliat 
Edward  had  entered  London  in  trinmpb, 
assumed  the  regal  reins,  and  again  tent 
her  unfortnnatc  busbaDd  a  captire  to  the 
Tower.  This  nneipected  blow  so  OTer- 
camc  the  unfortunate  Queen  that  she 
sank  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon,  and,  on 
recovering,  rushed  in  despair  with  h^ 
son  to  the  siuictuary  of  lieaulien  Abbe^, 
whore  she  met  with  her  companion  in 
adycrsity,  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
who,  crossing  the  Channel  in  another 
ship,  had  lM>on  separated  from  her  bj  the 
storms,  ma<lc  Portsmouth  in  safety,  and 
shortly  after  landing  received  the  monm- 
fiil  tiaings  of  her  husband's  defeat  and 
death. 

At  Beaulieu  Margaret  was  visited  and 
encouraged  by  the  valiant  but  headstrong 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Devonshire,  and  other  nobles ; 
and,  at  length,  overcome  by  their  en- 
treaties, and  the  hope  of  success,  she 
quitted  her  asylum,  met  the  Lancasterian 
lords  at  l^atn,  and  making  a  progress 
through  Devon,  Somerset,  and  ulouces- 
tershirc,  collected  a  great  army  to  fight 
nuder  her  banner.  With  these  forces 
Margaret  resolved  to  join  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  Wales;  but  the  men  of 
Gloucester  had  fortified  the  bridge  over 
the  Severn,  and  on  reaching  Tewkes- 
bury she  was  overtaken  by  Edward,  with 
a  more  numerous  army.  Margaret  was 
anxious  to  press  on  to  Wales,  but  the 
too  obstinate  Somerset  scorned  to  fly; 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  the  lian- 
casterians  were  completely  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
amongst  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Lord 
Wenlock,  who  was  killed  for  his  treason 
or  timidity  by  the  enraged  Somerset. 
After  the  battle,  the  Queen,  torpid  with 
grief,  was  taken  prisoner,  wnen,  to 
her  misery,  she  found  her  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  the  same  condition.  Mar- 
garet was  reserved  to  grace  the  victor's 
triumph.  The  Prince  was  taken  into 
the  presence  of  Edward,  who  sternly 
askea  him  what  had  brought  him  to 
England.  "  I  have  enterea  the  domi- 
nions of  my  father,"  replied  the  Prince, 
with  more  warmth  than  policy,  **  to  re* 
Tenge  his  ii^nriea  and   to  redress  my 


own."  XmigcdmttlMboUnai  offtl 
Fniioe,  to6  DutMntnis  Momrcb  itnB 
bim  on  the  fmce  with  his  gsnnUet  bad, 
and  immediatelT  aftemnttds  Glooeeiier 
and  Clarenoe,  or,  what  is  more  nrobib^ 
the  knights  in  their  retinue,  stabbed  hia 
to  the  heart.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred without  funeral  ponq»  in  tk 
Abber  church  of  Tewkesbury,  whcfe  to 
this  oay  his  graye  is  distinguished  \ij  i 
plain  slab  of  grey  marble. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  KiJ 
the  twenty-first,  Margaret  entered  Loa- 
don  a  prisoner    in   the  train  of  the 
victorious    Edward,  and  was  inunedi- 
ately  placed  in  close  confinement  in  tk 
Tower ;  and  on  that  very  night  Heaiy  tk 
Sixth  was  murdered  try  the  adriee^  if 
not  the  dagger,  of  Richard,  Dakeflf 
Gloucester,    afterwards    Bichazd    tk 
Third.  "On  the  morrow,"  says  the  dmii- 
clcr,  "  the  murdered  King  was  broi^ 
through  Comhill  from  the  Tower,  wA 
a  great  company  of  men  bearing  w«h 
pons,  in  a  manner  as  if  they  shodd  hm 
led  him  to  some  place  of  execDtioii,  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  an  open  ooMb, 
bare-faced,  that  all  men  might  know  it 
to  be  the  body  of  Henry  where  it  bM. 
From  St.  Paul's  the  boay  was  eoBfeyed 
to  Blockfriars,  where   the  blood  agui 
gushing  from  the    wounds    upon  tk 
ground,  convinced  the  most  scqitical  tf 
to  the  cause  of  his  death.     In  tno  even- 
ing the  body  was  conveyed  by  water, 
without  priest  or  clerk,  torch  or  tapa; 
singing  or  saying,  to  Chertsey  Abbey, 
ana  there  buned,  with  no  pomp,  and  bot 
little  show  of  respect.     In  the  second  of 
Richard  the  Third  it  was  removed  to 
Windsor."     Superstition  noised  abroad 
that    miracles   had    been    wrought  t^ 
Henry's  tomb ;   he  was  worshipped  bf 
the  name  of  Holy  King  Henry,  andbtf 
red  velvet  hat  was  said  to  heal  the  head' 
ache  of  all  who  put  it  on  tiieir  heads. 

Whether  Margaret  witnessed  the  le* 
moval  of  her  husband's  remains  from  the 
Tower,  is  not  recorded.  Her  grief  f* 
the  loss  of  her  rojal  lord  and  her  io& 
was  for  a  period  inconsolable ;  and  t0 
overflow  her  cup  of  sorrow,  jostpr*" 
viously  death  had  snatched  awaT  hfj 
sister,  Blanche,  her  brother,  Joou  ^ 
Gakbria,  and  her  sister's  hnBbaid,  F0^ 
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ofVandemonte.  Her  fiither.  King  Ben^, 
fai  re^l^  to  the  q>i8tle  detailing  her 
calamities  and  eaptiyitj,  wrote,  ''May 
God  help  you,  child !  and  when  you  can 
tar  only  a  moment  forget  your  own 
•offerings,  I  beseech  you  to  think  of 
mine — they  are  overwhelming ;  and  yet, 
dearest  daughter,  would  I  console  you 
in  your  sore  afflictions." 

From  the  Tower  Margaret  was  re- 
moTed  to  Windsor,  and,  uistly,  to  Wal- 
lingford.  Here,  through  the  kind  in- 
fluence of  Elizabeth  WoodTille,  Queen 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  rigour  of 
her  imprisonment  was  relaxed,  and  fiye 
Barks  a  week  was  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  herself  and  her  servants. 
King  Ben6,  after  straining  every  nerve, 
procured  her  liberation  by  ceding  Pro- 
vence for  half  its  value  to  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  who,  in  August,  agreed  to  pay 
flf^  thousand  crowns  for  her  ransom. 
Mtae  a  ci^tivity  of  five  years,  the  bro- 
km-hearted  widow  quitted  Wallingford, 
mad  reached  Dieppe  in  safety;  from 
Di^pe  she  was  conducted  to  Biouen,  re- 
iigned  to  the  French  ambassadors  on 
Hie  twentytwcond  of  January,  1476,  and 
ive  days  aftCTwards  she  formally  re- 
Buimoea  all  claim  to  the  income  and 


rights  which,  as  Queen  of  England,  ihe 
was  entitled  to. 

Henceforth  the  unfortunate  Max]raret 
lived  in  great  retirement  in  one  of  her 
father's  castles  at  Beculee.  Joy  was 
unknown  to  her ;  she  seldom  smiled,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in 
brooding  over  her  misfortunes.  At 
length,  the  agonies  of  mind  wrought  a 
fearful  change  in  her  person,  and  a  scaly 
leprosy  rendered  the  most  beautiful  of 
womankind  a  spectacle  horrible  to  look 
upon.  When  her  father  died,  in  1480, 
she  sold  any  right  which  she  possessed, 
or  hereafter  might  possess,  to  any  of  his 
territories  to  the  Kmg  of  France,  for  an 
annual  pension  of  six  thousand  livres. 
Shortly  afterwards,  she  took  up  her  abode 
at  the  Chateau  of  Damprierre,  where, 
care-worn  and  heart-broken,  she  closed 
her  career  of  trouble  and  misfortune  in 
August,  1482.  The  place  of  her  sepulchre 
was  the  grave  of  her  parents  in  the  Ca^ 
thedral  of  Angers ;  no  tomb  or  tablet 
was  erected  to  her  memory,  but  her 
devotion  and  heroism  can  never  bo  for- 
gotten whilst  the  story  of  the  bloody 
wan  of  the  pale  and  the  purple  rose  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  in  the  annals 
of  England. 
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.  LIZABETHWOOI>- 
i  VILLEwaskii  , 
Buppoaed,  abont 
Tcar  U37.  Her 
thorbjbir11i,Jac- 
r  qnetta  of  Luiem- 
?  burgh,  wiu  orlgin- 
1  »Uj  married  to  the 
DnlcD  of  Bedford,  irho,  Ap-na  in  143S, 
kft  her  a  vidow  at  the  tender  age  of 
leventcen.  Aa  third  lady  of  the  realm, 
Jacquetta  nas  dowered  on  the  royal  de- 
meanea,  but  disregarding  the  distiactiona 
of  rank,  ahe  fell  in  love  with  Birliivbaid 
WoodTtUe,  a  poor  but  huidiome  eaquire 
in  her  lata  husbund'a  serrice,  and  who, 
after  hia  death,  eicortcd  her  to  England, 
won  her  hoart,  and  wai  privately  mar- 
ried to  her.    Od  the  diacoyery  of  her 


mamae|e  in  1436,  the  ducheas's  dowe^ 
was  forfeited,  hut  on  her  petition  to  pat^^ 
liamcnt  it  wai  restored  ag^in,  sHdWood — 
villc,  who  had  been  thrown  into  priiob — 
for  marrying  a  teaant  of  the  crown  wilh- 
out  the  royal  licanae,  obtained  his  liheit* 
on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  one  thonauid 
pounda,  and  wm  after  taken  into  brour 
at  court  and  created  Earl  Eiven.    The 
duchen  prtncipallj  resided  at  Graftoa 
ceitle,  and  here  the  beautiful  Eliiabetli 
waa  bom,  before  the  marnag«  of  her 
parenta  wai  made  public,  hence  the  un- 
certainty ai  to  the  date  of  bcr  tHrth. 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,   EUiabeth  wai  named  maid  of 
honour  to  that  aofortimato  queen. 

The  firtt  loTer  of  the  future  Qoeen  of 
En^and  wBa  Sir  Hngb  Johnei,  a  knight 
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d^stmguisliedforthe  courage  and  prowess 
displayed  by  him  in  the  wars  in  France. 
But,  however  brave  a  warrior,  he  was 
but  a  timid  wooer.  The  Duke  of  York, 
Protector  of  England,  and  the  Earl  T>f 
Warwick,  namedby  the  people  the  "King 
maker,"  earnestly  recommended  him  to 
tiic  love  of  the  fair  Mistress  Woodville, 
in  two  lengthy  letters  still  extant.  Eli- 
zabeth, then  a  bashful  maiden  in  her 
teens,  although  of  royal  descent,  scorned 
to  be  wooed  by  proxy,  and  as  the  amor- 
ous knight  was  a  Yorkist,  and  withal 
had  nothing  but  his  well-toied  sword  to 
endow  her  with,  she  rejected  his  suit 
and  bestowed  her  hand  on  Sir  Hu^h 
Johnes,  a  Lancasterian  partizan,  and  the 
heir  of  the  wealthy  house  of  Ferrers  of 
Groby,  and  possessor  of  the  ancient  do- 
main of  Bradgate. 

During  the  lifetime  of  her  husband, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1457, 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Ferrers, 
Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  Richard,  both  of  whom  were  bom 
at  firadgate. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  Elizabeth 
followed  her  husband  in  his  campaigns. 
At  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  be- 
fore the  action  commenced,  she  visited 
the  camp  of  Warwick,  ostensibly  to  ask 
his  assistance,  but  really  to  act  as  a  spy 
for  Queen  Margaret.  On  that  day  her 
husband  commanded  the  royal  cavabry, 
and  by  the  information  she  had  imparted 
to  him,  was  enabled,  by  a  resolute  well- 
timed  charge,  to  win  the  day  for  the  red 
rose.  But  the  triumph  cost  him  his  life. 
He  received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which 
he  died,  February  the  twenty-eighth, 
1461,  the  day  after  the  battle. 

Elizabeth  deeply  mourned  the  loss  of 
her  lord;  and  on  tne  downfall  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  the  victorious  Yorkists 
deprived  her  and  her  children,  the  eldest 
but  four  years  old,  of  the  inheritance  of 
Bradgate,  and  forced  her  to  seek  refuge 
in  Grafton  castle,  the  dower  of  her  mo- 
ther. Here  she  lived  in  deep  seclusion 
and  comparative  poverty,  till  one  day,  on 
learning  that  Edward  the  Fourth,  perhaps 
the  handsomest  man  in  England,  was 
hunting  in  the  neighbouring  forest  of 
Whittlebury,  she  resolved  to  waylay  the 
gallant  king,  and  implore  him,  for  her 


children's  sake,  to  rettore  the  confis- 
cated inheritance  of  Bradgate.  Tradition 
marks  the  spot  where,  holding  her  father- 
less boys  in  her  hiinds,  she  earnestly 
besought  the  commiseration  of  the 
young  king,  under  the  shade  of  a  spread- 
ing oak,  whose  hollow  trunk,  known  as 
the  Queen's  Oak,  remains  even  to  our 
own  times  as  a  venerable  record  of  the 
romantic  fact. 

The  widow's  pleadings,  the  donbtless 
eloquent  address  of  the  fond  mother, 
have  unfortunately  not  been  recorded ; 
but  history  informs  us  that  her  beauty, 
earnestness,  modest  mien,  and  implor- 
ing looks,  not  only  obtained  the  suit, 
but  with  it  the  heirt  of  the  victorious 
monarch.  Bradgate  was  restored,  and 
Edward  frequently  visited  Elizabeth  in 
secret,  using  every  art  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  become  his  on  other  than  honour- 
able terms.  But  knowing  how  many 
other  women  he  had  undone,  for  he  was 
a  great  libertine,  she  spiritedly  repulsed 
him,  declaring,  that  although  not  good 
enough  to  be  his  Queen,  she  was  far  too 
good  to  be  his  mistress. 

The  mother  of  Elizabeth,  a  crafty  bat 
talented  woman,  whose  successful  under- 
takings,  the  result  of  sound  judgment 
and  experience,  men  attributed  to  sorce- 
ry, on  becoming  acquainted  with  her 
daughter's  conquest,  took  the  direction 
of  the  affair  into  her  OYna.  hands,  and  so 
managed  that,  on  the  dawn  of  the  first 
of  May,  1464,  the  marriage  of  King 
Edward  to  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  so- 
lemnized with  great  privacy  at  Grafton, 
near  Stoney  Stratford,  none  being  pre- 
sent but  the  Duchess  of  Bedfora,  the 
priest,  two  gentlewomen,  and  a  young 
man,  to  sing. 

Secret  as  were  the  King's  visits  to 
Elizabeth,  rumours  of  their  marriage 
reached  the  court.  Amount  the  per- 
sonages most  offended  by  it  were,  the 
haughty  Duchess  of  York,  mother  to 
the  King,  and  the  powerful  Earl  of  War- 
wick, rhey  reproached  Edward  with 
violating  his  marriage  engagement  with 
Elizabeth  Lucy,  and  urged  him,  if  he 
could  not  fix  his  affections  on  that  lady, 
to  take  to  wife  Eleanora  Butler,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  his 
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ehildhood.  Theie  intrignei,  howerer, 
were  succcssfuUv  opposed  by  ^e  Dncheis 
of  Bedford ;  ana  a»  tae  King  deeply  loTed 
kii  wife,  lie,  at  her  earnest  rcoucst,  called 
a  council  at  the  palace  oi  Beading, 
where  the  court  was  then  staying,  and 
on  Michaelmas-day,  1464,  presented  her 
to  tlie  assi'niblud  iDrdd  and  prelates,  as 
his  lawful  wife.  From  the  palace  Kli- 
zabfth  was  conducted  with  re^  pomp 
to  the  AblK^  church  of  Reading,  and 
there,  after  making  her  offering,  publicly 
pronounced  Queen.  The  dress  she  wore 
on  this  occasion  was  costly  and  beauti- 
foL  Upon  her  head  was  a  lofty  richly 
jewcUea  crown,  adorned  with  the  fleur- 
de-lis.  Her  long  trained  dress  was  of 
the  richest  blue  and  gold  baudckin, 
bordered  with  ermine ;  her  shoes  were 
"  point(!d  pigacies,"  and  her  neck  was 
embellished  with  a  rich  pearl  necklace. 

In  December,  a  second  council  met  at 
Westminster,  confirmed  tllizabeth's  mar- 
riage with  the  King,  and  settled  on  her 
an  income  of  four  thousand  marks  a 
year.  This  shew  of  approbation,  how- 
ever, could  neither  satisfy  the  nation  nor 
nlcnce  the  slanders  of  tlie  nobles,  who, 
not  without  reason,  were  jealous  of  the 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  a  woman  whose 
father  originally  was  but  a  poor  knight. 
To  excuse  the  King,  reports  were  circu- 
lated that  ho  had  been  decoyed  into  the 
marriage  by  the  more  than  natural  magical 
arts  of  his  wife's  mother ;  and  Such  was 
the  credulity  of  the  times,  that  many  be- 
lieved the  t<ilc.  liut  the  King,  desirous 
to  nrove  that  Elizabeth  was  not  of  so  mean 
a  aescent  as  had  been  reported,  invited 
over  her  matural  uncle,  James  of  Luxem- 
burghjwho,  with  a  retinue  of  one  hundred 
knights,  attended  her  coronation.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1465,  Ed- 
ward kept  his  court  at  the  Tower,  and  cre- 
ated thirty-eight  Knights  of  the  Bath,  of 
whom  five  were  judges,  and  four  citizens 
of  London.  The  favour  of  the  Lon- 
doners for  the  Queen  having  been  ob- 
tained by  this  and  other  prudent  mea- 
sures, the  mayor  and  city  authorities 
mot  Elizabeth  on  the  next  day  at  Shoot- 
er's Hill,  and  conducted  her  in  state  to 
the  Tower.  On  the  Saturday  she  was 
oonTejed  throogh  the  city  on  a  litter  to 


',  and  on  ih»  Sunday  anoint- 
ed Queen  with  the  usual  solemnities,  by 
the  archbishop.  Cardinal  Bonrclder. 

The  birth  of  a  daughter  atWestmm- 
ster  in  1406,chriBtcne^  after  her  mother, 
Elizabeth,  confirmod  the  influence  of  the 
Queen  and  her  relations.  The  King,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  noblest  nmi- 
lies  in  the  land,  heaped  honours  and 
wealth  upon  every  member  of  the  Wood- 
ville  family.  The  Queen's  father.  Earl 
Rivers,  received  the  Treasorerahip  of 
England,  and  soon  afterwards  the  more 
exidted  post  of  Lord  High  Constable. 
The  five  sisters  became  respectively  the 
wives  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Kent,and  the  Lord  Herbert 
Her  brother,  Anthony,  married  the  rich 
orphan  daughter  of  Lord  Scales.  Her 
money-grasping  brother  John,  when  in 
his  twenty  -  first  year,  wedded  for  her 

S'eat  jointure  the  opulent  and  decrepit 
uchcss  of  Norfolk,  then  in  her  eighti- 
eth year,  whilst  her  eldest  son,  by  her 
former  marriage,  was  created  MaorquiB 
of  Dorset,  and  united  in  matrimony 
to  the  King^s  niece,  Anne,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter. 
These  alliances  gave  umbrage  to  most  of 
the  nobles ;  many  of  them  saw  with  deep 
concern  the  projects  they  had  formed  for 
the  advancement  of  their  chfldrcai  by 
marriage  overturned.  The  high-spirited 
Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  power  andj)olicy 
had  placed  the  King  upon  the  thronei 
who  commanded  the  whole  naval  force 
of  England,  who  was  Captain  of  Calais, 
and  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  whose 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  mighty 
Plantagenets,  although  he  dissemUea 
his  wrath,  was  so  deeply  mortified  at 
being  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  influx 
enco  of  the  daus^hter  of  a  mere  esquire, 
that  he  resolv^  on  the  first  fitting  op- 
portunity to  dethrone  the  King. 

Warwick  had  many  serious  causes  of 
complaint  against  the  Kin^.  The  almost 
regal  i>ower  possessed  by  him  since  1460, 
was  being  daily  diminished  by  the  domi- 
nating influence  of  the  Wooayilles.  The 
hope  he  had  so  long  nourished,  that  Ed- 
ward would  marry  his  daughter  IsabelJif 
was  for  ever  destroyed  by  the  eloTatioii 
of  Elizabeth.     The  heixeH  of  Suter 
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married  to  Elizaoeth's  eldest  Bon  by  Sir 
John  Grey,  had  long  preriouBly  been 
■ffianced  to  Warwick's  nephew,  and  to 
crown  all,  King  Edward  refused  his  as- 
sent to  the  desired  marriage  between  Ms 
Inrother  Clarence  and  Warwick's  eldest 
daughter,  Isabella. 

Toe  gathering  storm  at  length  burst 
Ibrth  in  Yorkuiire,  in  the  summer  of 
1469,  where  the  people  rose  in  insur- 
rection, under  the  command  of  Bobert 
Hilyard,  commonly  called  Bobin  of 
Bediesdale.  The  exactions  of  the  royal 
household,  and  what  was  deemed  the 
granny  of  the  Queen's  relations,  in  en- 
rorcing  the  ancient  tax  of  a  thrave  of 
com,  were  the  ostensible  cause  of  this 
risinfi%  When  the  insurrection  broke 
oat,  Edward  and  Elizabeth  were  making 
aprc^ress  through  the  eastern  counties. 
The  Sing,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers, 
marched  to  Fotheringay;  but,  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  number  and  the  yin- 
dictiTe  menaces  of  the  insurgents,  he 
ordered  the  Woodvilles  to  secretly  with- 
draw from  the  army,  repaired  to  North- 
ampton, and  summoned  Warwick  and 
Clarence  to  his  standard.  But  these 
noUes  were  together  at  Calais,  where, 
in  defiance  of  the  King's  opposition,  the 
marriage  of  Clarence  to  Warwick's 
daughter  Isabella  took  place.  Mean- 
while, the  King's  troops  were  defeated 
at  Edgecote;  the  Queen's  father  and 
brother  John  were  taken  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  carried  to  Northampton,  and 
beheaded  by  the  order,  or  pretended 
order,  of  Clarence  and  Warwick ;  and 
the  Queen's  mother  was  accused  of 
witchcraft. 

On  landing  in  England,  Clarence  and 
Warwick  hastened  to  the  King,  who,  on 
accusing  them  of  disloyalty,  discoYcred, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  he  was  in  reality 
their  prisoner.  His  captiyity  lasted  about 
three  months ;  and  then,  by  means  no 
where  recorded,  he  obtained  his  release, 
returned  to  London,  where  the  Queen 
had  remained  in  security  during  these 
troubles,  and  kept  the  Christmas  festival 
with  great  state.  But  the  flame  of  re- 
bellion still  burned.  In  February  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  seize 
the  Eling  at  an  entertainment,  to  which 
he  had  been  inrited  by  the  Archbishop 


of  York  ;  and  in  the  following  sommer 
an  alarming  insurrection  burst  out  in 
Lincolnshire  :  but  the  insurgents  were 
defeated,  and  Clarence  and  Warwick, 
for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  up- 
rising, were  forced  to  flee  to  France. 

In  the  autumn  Warwick  returned, 
raised  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  red 
rose,  and  marching  triumphantly  to 
London,  placed  Henry  the  Sixth  a«un 
on  the  tmrone.  Edward  was  forced  to 
fly  to  L^n  under  the  cover  of  nieht. 
wnere,  with  a  few  friends,  he  embarked 
for  Holland.  The  Queen  had  been  left 
for  safety  in  the  Tower,  which  she  as- 
siduously armed  and  victualled ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  Warwick  and  Clarence, 
her  courage  failed,  and  she  fled  in  secret 
with  her  mother  and  three  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Cicely,  to  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Westminster,  where  they  were 
registered  as  sanctuary  women,  and 
where,  on  the  first  of  November,  1470, 
the  long-desired  heir  of  York  was  bom. 
The  nnnappy  Edward  the  Fifth  was 
ushered  into  the  world  in  poverty  and 
privation.  No  public  rejoicing  cele- 
brated his  birth.  MotherCob,  the  midwife 
of  the  sanctuary,  attended  the  distressed 
Queen  in  her  labour,  and  provided  her 
with  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
vrithin  her  power.  Elizabeth  was  also 
attended  by  Master  Serigo,  her  physician, 
and  John  Gould,  a  butcner  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, found  means  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Queen's  enemies,  and  pre- 
vent the  sanctuary  from  being  starved 
into  a  surrender,  by  supplying  meln  with 
an  abundance  of  beef  and  mutton.  The 
Prince  was  christened  with  but  little 
ceremony  shortly  after  his  birth,  Thomas 
Milling,  the  abbot  of  Westminster, 
standing  sponsor,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford  and  Lady  Scrope  ffodmothers. 

In  March,  1471,  Edwara  again  landed 
in  England,  and,  to  quiet  the  opposition 
of  the  people,  declared  that  he  had  come, 
not  to  claim  the  crown,  but  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  late  father,  the  Duke  of 
York.  To  complete  this  deception,  he 
assumed  the  ostrich  feather,  in  honour  to 
Edward,  the  Lancasterian  Prince  of 
Wales,  ordered  his  followers  on  their 
way  to  shout  "  Long  live  King  Henry !" 
and  at  tiie  gates  of  York,  and  before  the 
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■hu  of  tbe  otbcdnl,  BolenmlT  algnnd 
on  oath  all  hu  pretenaoni  to  ue  thnmo. 
CUrmre  and  the  Aichbiihop  of  Toik 
■oon  afterward*  dcwrled  Warwick,  and, 
diijniiae   being   no  longir  needAil,  the 

aiutd    Monarrh     snumed    hii    own 
tre,  and  Ibc  battles  of  Bamrt  Bid 
Tewkcvburr  a^n  mtored  him  to  the 
throDC. 
Onti 

iCTfdL 

unrortunatf  llcnrr  the  Sixth  to  hiBphson 
in  the  Tower,  and  took  Eliubeth,  her 
children  and  bcr  mother,  out  of  unctuarr. 
Vhilit  Edward  won  the  battle  of  Tewkei- 


bviy,  th*  Towar,  wlun  Hinbeth  ml 
her  children  then  abode,  nairowlf  ei- 
caped  being  taksn  bj  rtwm  bj  the  Bu- 
taid  of  FilcMiberg,  who,  with  a  hand- 
M  of  duing  adTGntnran,  made  a  bcM 
1mt  nnmocesaful  attempt  to  captan 
the  Qaeea  and  liberate  the  impriaoHd 
MonBTcb. 

The  rebellion  qnelled,  Edward  i» 
warded  hia  friends  and  followett  tc^  Ibcit 
Taluablo  aerricea ;  and  on  the  twenty 
aiitb  of  Jnne  bia  eldest  son  wai  cnattd 
;  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chcato', 
nd  aoren  dajrg  afterwardi  reoogniKd  in 
great  Council  ai  the  heir-appuenL 


CHAPTEE  U. 

Elizaiflk'i  tmndten  hftniHtd — Stapitimu  itatkof  Cbrtate — Jane  8kon — Uiumi 
Ihe  FoHrih  din— It  tuatedid  bg  Mil  im  Edward  (Ac  Pifih—Eickard  of  Gbmef 
ttr'i  duplieiiy—Bt  teisa  Iht  young  Xmg—Sitabtlh  Jliet  mth  htr  ivwiiniy 
tiilileu  In  Ihi  tanrtuaty—Gleueattr  named  Frf>t»etor — Smbeth  it  jmi  mmi,d  ft 
Titigii  iht  Eiu^i  brother  to  kit  kt^ing — Mt  aeeuta  Stiiaielh  efieitdicnfi- 
Btieadi  Jlulingi. 


3  N  Jannary,  HT8, 
k  ?  Elizabeth'!  aecond 
I  ^  son,  Richard,  Dake 
gf  j)  of  York,  waa  be- 
i'f  i  trothed  to  Anno 
,1  '  ]  Mowbrav,  heiress  of 
A  tu  the  Dntby  of  Nor- 
^^^"-^  folk.in  St.  Stephen'! 
chapel,  and  shortly  afkrirards  tee  no 
less  sudden  than  singular  death  of  the 
Duke  oF  ClaioDce  eiciled  the  suspicions 
oF  the  nation.  Circumstances,  which  it 
belongi  to  history-  to  detail,  led  to 
another  mpturc  between  the  King  and 
Clarence.  At  length  the  latter,  after 
qnarrelling  with  the  Duic  of  Gloucester 
respecting  the  partition  of  the  deceased 
'Warwick's  possessions,  and  occusin?  the 
Queen  of  sorcery,  was  condemned  as  a 
traitor.  But,  aa  Edward  disliked  a  pnb- 
lie  fliecution,   he    was  confined  in  the 


hruary,  A  report  was  circulated  that  he 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  a  bntt  of 
malmsey  vine ;  and,  as  he  had  giren 
"WSJ  U>  bahils  of  intemperance  aince  the 
death  of  bia  wife,  bia  assosiins,  peihapi, 


to  laTc  the  doable  of  abeddine  bia  Uool 
placed  tbe  wine  in  bis  cell,  w£en,  imabli 
to  withstand  the  temptation,  he  All  a 
lictini  to  his  own  frailtj. 

The  rest  of  Edward's  life  was  spent  ill 
riot  and  debauchery,  which  fatally  nnda- 
miaed  bia  health.  He  had  long  beta 
notoriously  unfaithful  to  the  Queen,  sad 
now  he  completely  deserted  her  for  tbi 
bewitching  charms  of  Jane  Shore.  Thi< 
unhappy  woman  had  been  deluded  turn 
her  husband,  one  Shore,  a  ^Idsmith,  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  continued  with 
Edward,  the  most  guiltlesa  miatnss  ia 
bis  luiuriona  and  abandoned  court :  she 
was  charitable,  generons,  erer  interceded 
tor  the  distressed,  was  eTer  applied  to  •• 
a  mediator  lor  m^cj,  and  fhr  wit 
beauty,  and  pleasing  oonTersatioml 
powers  was  unmatohod.  The  Queoi 
never  manifested  anjr  jealonsj  of  her 
husband's  mistressea— an  aoquiacenn 
which  enabled  her  to  maintain  her  in- 
auence  over  Edward  to  the  lart;  bat 
which  rendera  it  doubtful  i^  as  a  wib, 
she  reallf  entertained  any  Tvy  gnat 
affection  for  bint. 

Edward  tbe  Fonrth  died  at  T 
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liter,  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1483,  of  an 
intermittent  ferer,  broiu;ht  on,  or,  what 
ii  more  prohfl^le,  greatfy  aggrayated  by 
Tiexation  at  the  eondnct  of  the  King  of 
France,  who,  after  a^preeingto  marry  the 
IHnmhm  to  the  Ftinceas  Elizabeth,  re- 
fosea  to  do  so,  on  account,  it  was  al- 
leged, of  the  ineqoali^  of  the  lady's 
birth.  In  the  hour  of  death  Edward 
made  the  offended  nobles  yow  recon- 
ciliation to  the  Queen  and  her  fiEtmily, 
and  loyalty  and  protection  to  his  youth- 
fhl  sons,  iiter  laying  in  state  in  Lon- 
don, the  body  of  the  King  was  couTcyed 
by  water  to  Windsor,  and  interred  in 
St.  George's  chapel,  where  his  memory 
was  perpetuated  Dy  a  beautiful  tomb  of 
open  iron-work,  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  equally  clever  blacksmith 
and  artist,  Quintin  Matsys,  the  Flemish 
pamter,  and  which,  to  the  present  day, 
remains  in  a  state  of  excellent  prcser- 
Tation. 

Immediately  the  Kin^  had  expired, 
the  council  proclaimed  his  eldest  son,  by 
the  style  of  Edward  the  Fifth.  The 
young  prince  was  then  at  Ludlow,  in 
ohropshire,  where,  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  Earl  Rivers,  and  his  uterine  bro- 
ther, Lord  Grey,  he  was  receiving  his 
education ;  the  council  agreed  that  he 
should  be  immediately  brought  to  Lon- 
don and  crowned ;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
it  appears  sat  at  this  council,  proj^osed 
that  ne  should  be  protected  on  his  jour- 
ney by  a  powerful  army.  Lord  Hastings, 
a  nobleman  never  friendly  to  the  Queen, 
took  alarm  at  her  proposal,  and,  feeling 
assured  that  an  army  would,  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  enable  the  Woodvillcs  to 
establish  their  authority,  strenuously 
opposed  it.  "  Where  was  the  necessity, ' 
he  asked,  **for  an  army?  Who  were 
the  foes  it  was  required  to  combat  ?  Not 
himself,  Stanley,  nor  Gloucester;  and 
surely  the  Wooavilles  did  not  mean  to 
break  the  reconciliation  they  had  so 
lately  sworn  to  observe.  The  proposition 
was  absurd,  and,  if  carried  out,  he  for 
one  would  retire  from  court."  An  angry 
altercation  ensued,  and,  at  length,  the 
Queen,  who  still  felt  an  instinctive  dread 
that  some  evil  would  result  from  her 
irresolution,  reluctantly  assented  that 
the  retinue  of  her  son  should  not  exceed 


two  thousand  horsemen,  and  that  the 
sti^y  militia  of  the  Welsh  marchea 
should  not  be  called  out 

At  the  time  of  the  King's  death,  the 
ambitious,  crafty,  base-hearted  Bichard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  in  the  marchea 
of  Scotland;  but,  on  hearing  of  that 
event,  he  immediately  advan(^  south- 
ward, with  a  train  of  six  hundred  knights 
and  esquires,  all  in  deep  mourning,  and 
at  York  ordered  his  brother's  obsequies 
to  be  performed  with  royal  magnificence 
in  the  cathedral ;  and,  as  an  example  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  was  the 
first  to  swear  allegiance  to  Edward  the 
Fifth.  To  put  the  Queen  and  her  re- 
lations off  their  guard,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  forwarded  Siem  letters  of  condo- 
lence, full  of  kind  expressions  and  earnest 
offers  of  friendship  and  assistance.  But, 
whilst  Elizabeth  was  yet  rejoicing  at  her 
good  fortune  in  possessing,  as  she  sup- 
posed, the  sincere  friendship  of  the  fint 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  astounding  in- 
telligence reached  her  that  Gloucester, 
abetted  by  Northumberland,  had,  with 
an  armed  force,  seized  the  young  Kins[ 
on  his  route  to  London,  and  arrested 
Rivers  and  Grey,  and  sent  them  both 
to  Pontefract  Castle,  "  to  be  done  with," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  God  wot ;  what 
with  which  tidings  the  Queen,  in  great 
fright  and  heaviness,  bewailing  her 
child's  reign,  her  friends'  mischance,  and 
her  own  misfortune,  damning  the  time 
that  ever  she  dissuaded  the  gathering  of 
power  about  the  King,  got  herself  in  all 
haste  possible,  with  her  younger  son  and 
Ber  three  daughters,  out  of  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  in  which  she  then  lay, 
into  the  sanctuary,  lodging  herself  and 
her  company  there  in  the  Shot's  place. 
Now  there  came  one,  likewise,  not  long 
after  midnight,  from  the  liord  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
then  Chancellor  of  England,  sajring, 
*  Gloucester  hath  gone  back  with  the 
King's  grace  from  Stoney  Stratford  to 
Noruiampton  ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
sir,  my  lord  scndeth  you  word  that  there 
is  no  fear,  for  he  a^sureth  you  that  all 
shall  be  well.'  *  Tell  him,'  quoth  the 
Archbishop,  *  be  it  as  well  as  it  will,  it 
will  never  be  so  well  as  we  have  seen 
it;'  and  thereupon,  by-and-bye^afUst^Jbi^ 
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meMen^r  had  departed,  ho  canaed,  in  all 
haste,  all  his  servants  to  be  called  up, 
and  so,  with  his  own  household  about 
him,  and  every  man  weaponed,  he  took 
the  gKtit  seal  with  him,  and  came  yet 
before  day  unto  the  Queen,  about  whom 
ho  found  much  heaviness,  rumble,  haste, 
and  business,  carriage  and  conveyance 
of  her  stutf  into  sanctuary,  chests,  cof- 
fers, pucks,  furdels,  trussed  all  on  men's 
backs;  no  man  unoccupied;  some  com- 
ing, some  goin;^,  some  discharging,  and 
some  carrying  more  than  they  ought  the 
wrong  way. 

*^  The  Queen  herself  sat  alone,  low  on 
the  rushes,  all  desolate  and  dismayed, 
whom  tlie  Archbishop  comforted  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  shewing  her  that 
he  trusted  the  matter  was  uothing  so 
sore  as  she  took  it  for,  and  that  he  was 
put  in  good  hope  and  out  of  fear  bv  the 
message  sent  him  fr(>m  the  Lord  Cnam- 
bcrlain.  *  Ah  !  woe  worth  him,*  quoth 
she,  *  for  he  is  one  of  them  that  labour- 
cth  to  destroy  me  and  my  blood.' 

"  *  Madam,'  answered  the  Archbishop, 
*  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  assure  you  if 
they  crown  any  other  Kin^  than  your 
son,  whom  they  now  have  with  them,  we 
shall  on  the  morrow  crown  his  brother, 
whom  you  have  here  with  you ;  and 
here  is  the  great  seal,  which  in  likewise 
as  that  noble  Prince,  your  husband,  de- 
livered it  to  me,  so  here  I  deliver  it  to 
you,  to  the  use  and  behalf  of  your  son  ;' 
and  therewith  he  took  her  the  great  seal, 
and  departed  home  again;  yet  in  the 
dawning  of  day,  and  when  he  opened 
his  chamber  window,  he  saw  that  the 
Thames  was  covered  with  boats  full  of 
Gloucester's  servants,  watching  that  no 
one  should  pass  to  or  from  the  sanc- 
tuary unsearched."  The  Archbishop, 
says  Sir  Thomas  More,  afterwards  re- 
pented of  his  hasty  conduct,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Elizabeth  to  return  the  great 
seaL  But  Gloucester  never  forgave  him 
for  surrendering  it. 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  1483,  the  day 
appointed  for  his  coronation,  Edward  the 
Fifth  was  brought  to  London  in  great 
state  by  his  false  uncle,  Gloucester,  who 
lodged  him  in  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  pa- 
lace, close  to  Hatton  Garden;  but  a 
few  days  afterwards,  on  the  motion  of 


the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  re- 
moTed  to  the  royal  apartments  in  the 
Tower.  After  being  declaied  Protector 
of  the  kingdom,  the  next  step  of  the 
monster  Gloncester  was  to  gain  pooes- 
sion  of  the  King's  brother.  Prince  Rich- 
ard. With  this  view  a  council  was  held 
in  the  Star-chamber,  where,  after  a 
stormy  debate,  it  was  decided  that  chil- 
dren could  not  claim  the  privilc^  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  that  Gloucester,  if  he 
pleased,  could  possess  himself  of  the 
King's  brother  by  force.  But .  as  the 
clergy  objected  that  force  should  be  used, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  of  lords,  proceeded 
to  the  disconsolate  Elizabeth,  to  first  try 
the  influence  of  persuasion.  The  Arch- 
bishop assured  the  Queen  that  the  King 
was  pining  for  the  company  of  his  bro- 
ther as  a  play-mate,  and  that  the  Pro- 
tector, to  shield  him  from  the  maUce  of 
his  enemies,  wished  to  take  him  nnder 
his  own  especial  charge. 

**Troweth  the  Protector,"  answered 
Elizabeth,  ^^  I  pray  God  he  may  proves 
Protector — that  it  is  not  honounude  for 
the  duke  to  abide  here }  It  were  com^ 
fortable  for  them  both  that  he  were  with 
his  brother,  because  the  King  lacketh  a 
play-fellow  be  ye  sure  ?  I  pray  God  send 
them  both  better  play-fellows  than  him 
that  maketh  so  high  a  matter  upon  such 
a  trifling  pretext ;  can  no  one  be  found  to 
play  with  the  King  without  his  brother, 
who  is  too  ill  to  play,  being  taken  out  of 
sanctuary,  as  though  Princes  as  young  sa 
they  could  not  play  but  with  their  peers, 
or  children  could  not  play  but  with  their 
kindred,  with  whom  they  commonly  agree 
much  worse  than  with  strangers  ?  Be- 
sides, I  fear  to  put  my  son  in  the  hands 
of  hun  who  already  hath  his  brother, 
and  who,  if  they  both  die,  would  inherit 
the  throne." 

The  Archbishop  replied,  that  be  should 
say  no  more  on  the  matter.  If  she  would 
deliver  the  Prince  to  him  and  the  other 
peers  present,  he  would  pledge  his  body 
and  soul  for  the  child's  surety  and  estate, 
or  if  she  would  give  them  a  positive  re- 
fusal, the  deputation  would  at  once  de- 
part, for  she  evidently  thought  they 
lacked  either  wit  or  truth.  Wit,  if  they 
were  so  dull  aa  not  to  pereeiTe  tha  Pro- 
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teetor's  pnrpoie ;  troth,  if  they  caiued  her 
to  deliyer  her  son  into  the  liands  of  one 
who  was  his  enemy. 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  Queen 
stood  for  a  time  in  deep  thought,  and 
at  kst,  taking  her  son  hy  the  hand,  said, 
"  My  lord  and  all  my  lords,  I  am  nei- 
ther so  unwise  as  to  mistrust  your  wits, 
nor  so  suspicious  as  to  mistrust  your 
truths,  for  lo,  here  is  this  gentleman 
whom  I  helieye  I  could  here  Keep  safe 
if  I  would,  whatsoeyer  any  man  may 
say ;  and  I  douht  not  but  there  be  some 
amroad  such  deadly  enemies  to  mj  blood, 
that  if  they  wist  where  any  of  it  lay  in 
their  own  body,  they  would  let  it  out ; 
we  haye  also  experienced  that  the  desire 
of  a  kingdom  knoweth  no  kindred.  The 
brother  hath  been  the  brother's  bane, 
and  may  the  nephews  be  sure  of  the 
uncle  ?  Each  of  these  children  is  the 
other's  defence  whilst  they  be  asunder, 
and  each  of  their  liyes  lieth  in  the  other's 
body ;  keep  one  safe  and  both  are  sure, 
and  nothii^  for  them  both  is  more  pe- 
rilous than  to  be  both  in  one  place; 
for  what  wise  merchant  adycntureth  all 
his  goods  in  one  ship  ?  All  this  not- 
withstanding, I  here  deliver  him  and 
his  brother^s  life  with  him  into  your 
hands,  and  I  charge  you  before  God  and 
the  worid,  to  shield  them  from  harm. 
Faithful  ye  be  wot  I  will,  if  ye  list  ye 
haye  power  to  keep  them  safe,  and  I  be- 
seech you  for  the  trust  their  father  put 
in  you,  and  for  the  trust  that  I  put  in 
you  now,  that  if  I  fear  too  much,  you 
oe  well  aware  that  you  fear  not  as  for 
too  little.**  Then  addressing  the  Prince, 
she  said,  "  Farewell,  mine  own  sweet 
child,  God  send  you  good  keeping ;  let 
me  kiss  you  yet  once  ere  you  go,  for 
God  knoweth  when  we  shall  Idss  again ;" 
and  therewith  she  kissed  him  and  blessed 
him,  turned  her  back  and  wept,  and  went 
her  way,  leaving  the  child  weeping  as 
fost 

When  the  Archbishop  and  the  other 
lords  with  him  had  received  the  Prince, 
they  conducted  him  to  the  Star-cham- 
ber, where  the  Protector  took  him  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  him,  saying,  ^^  Now 
welcome  my  lord,  even  with  all  my 
heart."  They  then  carried  him  witn 
great  atate  to  the  Bishop's  palace  at  St. 


Paul's,  and  from  thence  through  the  city 
honourably  to  the  young  £ing  in  the 
Tower,  out  of  which  they  never  again 
came. 

Having  thus  secured  the  person  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fifth  and  his  brotner,  the  l^ro- 
tector  next  spread  a  report  of  their  ille- 
gitimacy, and  by  pretended  obstacles  put 
off  the  day  of  the  young  King's  coro- 
nation. Lord  Stanley,  the  first  to  pene- 
trate the  Protector's  ill  designs,  com- 
municated his  suspicions  to  the  Kin^^s 
fast  friend,  Lord  Hastings.  Perhaps  this 
lord's  wishes  that  such  a  jproject  might 
not  be  true,  influenced  his  judgment,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  security.  Soon, 
however,  Catesby,  a  vile  creature  of  the 
Protector's,  was  sent  to  try  whether  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  side  with  the 
projected  usurpation ;  but  as  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  King  and  Elizabeth  was 
immoveable,  his  death  was  resolved  upon. 
With  this  view  the  Protector  call^  a 
council  in  the  Tower,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  under  pretence  of  expediting 
the  coronation.  He  came  thither  him- 
self at  nine  in  the  morning,  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  saluting  the  members 
with  unusual  good  humour  and  affa- 
bility ;  then,  on  going  out  for  a  short 
time,  he  desired  his  absence  might  not 
interrupt  the  debates.  An  hour  after- 
wards, he  returned  ^uite  altered,  knitting 
his  brow,  biting  his  lips,  and  shewing, 
by  his  manner,  great  inward  perturba- 
tion. A  dreadful  silence  ensued,  and  the 
lords  looked  upon  each  other  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  some  horrible  catas- 
trophe. At  length,  laying  his  hands 
upon  the  table,  he  said,  ^'My  lords,what 
punishment  do  they  deserve  who  have 
conspired  against  my  life  ?"  "  That  of  a 
traitor,"  answered  Lord  Hastings,  after 
a  lengthened  pause ;  upon  which  the  Pro- 
tector, with  a  stem  countenance,  baring 
his  withered  arm,  which  aU  the  lords 
knew  had  been  long  so,  cried  out :  ^*  See 
what  the  sorceress.  Dame  Grey,  and  that 
wretch.  Shore's  wife,  have  done,  by  their 
witchcrafts !  their  spells  have  reduced 
my  arm  to  this  condition,  and  my  whole 
bodv  would  have  suffered  the  same  ca- 
lamity but  for  a  timely  detection."  This 
terrible  accusation  increased  the  amaze- 
ment of  tiie  council)  and  Lord  Hastingji 


lelum^J  the  Prototor,  willi 
lond  ToiM ;  "  doat  thnn  uuwei  me  with 
iftt  i  It'll  Ihn  they  fa>Te  anupired  mj' 
death.  4nd  thoa  too^  treitoT,  ut  ui  ae- 
eam^iK  in  thtir  crim?."  Thm  haniig 
■aid,  he  (truck  hii  fiit  upon  the  table. 
A  Toice  at  the  door  cried  oat  "  treason '." 
aod  a  bodr  of  artned  men  roihing  into 
the  Tiwm.'  armttil  Ilaitiiu;i,  Blanlej, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bi^op 
of  U]r.  The  three  laat  irerc  hurried  to 
prin>D,  but  Hatting  vaa  comwUed  to 
make  a  chort  confeasion  to  the  6M  pricrt 


«bo  eCocd  *""— 1*.  the  Pntedm  aj- 
iu  out,  ^  Bt  St.  Paul  I  I  will  Btit  din) 
tinihaTeaenhiaheMoC"  Him 
■ceccdin^lmiTiadon  ts  thalitUspea 
befbn  tM  Tower  chuel,  ^un  ak(i( 
wood,  that  aoddedtalljlajtkcn^Km 
for  the  block  on  wbkh  hewnbciaM. 
On  the  name  day,  and  by  a  dent*  of  B« 
ome  council,  now  in  such  dum  lliw- 
■eUn,  BiTcn  and  Gtej  were  odndiJ 
at  PontefrHCt  eaatle  :  a  plot  againt  tht 
King  iraa  the  preteit  for  their  euatiai 
but  in  reality  they  died  m  half  tk 
greatert  obatauea  to  pnrenthiiww- 


CHAPTER  in. 

ElaaUlh't  marriagt  itith  Fdwrd  tht  Fourlk  jmmotMeaf  iOigal,  Md  iM-  ll^ 
drm  illtgiUmaU—GlrnKtiier  teiia  U>  thrme—lM  erowntd  SuJuvd  lit  liH- 
Edaard  tht  Fifth  and  kii  brothtr  muritred—Tht  nac*  omnoma  J&iM*-^ 
inioka  hem-tn  to  (tint  the  Hturjirr  and  Ait  progitny — Shortln  ttfUraarit,  Utall 
ehildditi — She  totupirtitcilh  ButttHgltam  ondetAett  to  apoutt  thtFrimt—Stl^ 
te  Sieiaumd,  end  plaa  him  on  th*  tAnmi — £iehard  defeatt  tht  prtjict,  •■' 
bthtadi  Buekingham  —  Bit  crvti  reBtnge—Se  ritohei  himtelf  te  awrrf  0* 
Priimtt  Rayal — Fmailt  art  Elizaieth  with  htr  children  to  come  otUefttHLtmrj  • 
Cotrea  her  into  Joining  her  intemlt  ailh  hit — Sichm/md  landi;  defemii  ^^ 
ard,  vha  ii  tiaia  in  the  Battle  of  Bontorth  ;  and  atetndt  tht  thnme  6g  tit  HM 
of  Jlenry  the  Screnlh—DiphraSlt  eendition  ofthtpeoplaSO^nt  of  CUk^T- 

,i)f^^  IIK  Proteetor'a  parti-  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Grey  wai  atlt 
H-  ).  [^  zans  now  strennoua-  of  great  preeninption, without  thakmnf- 
ir^ \';   ly    atrove  to  proie    ing  and  assent  o(  the  lordi  of  thii  bi^ 


diLidi 


preached  to  thii  elfoct  at  St.  Paul'i 
Croaa,  from  the  Seripturol  text,  "Bas- 
tard stripe  shall  not  strike  deep  roots ;" 
and  as  hie  maliciom  harangue  foiled  of 
itH  purpose,  the  Jtuko  of  llnckingham 
addrcsHcd  the  citizens  at  GuildhBJl,  on 
tho  fuUowing  Thurwliij,  BJid  preiuled 
on  tho  mayor  ondeorporation  to  accora- 
pany  him  on  the  following  day,  and 
address  to  the  I'roteetor. 
s,  after  eiaggerating  the  mi- 
of  the  lab)  reien,  thus  proceeds  : 
"  Aim  WD  ooniidor  how  the  pretended 
■urriago  batwuan  the  aboTo-natncd  King 


mother,  Jaquetta,  Duehesa  of  Bedftni 

as  the  common  opinion  of  the  w»[da  an 

Dr.   Shaw    the  public  toice,  and  bma  is  Uudd^oi 


opinion  of  the  \ 
s  and  bma  is  U 
all  this  land  end  bereaftor,  if,  md  si 


This  at 


the  case  shall  reqaire,  shall  be  ptand 
suffidenlly  in  time  and  place  conTeniad) 
and  here  also  we  conaider  how  that  tka 
said  pretensed  marriage  was  made  pririlj 
and  secretly,  without  edition  of  was, 
in  a  private  chamber,  a  proGuia  jdao, 
and  not  openly  in  the  laee  of  Uie  cnurck 
after  the  uw  of  God's  church,  but  «•• 
traiy  thereunto,  and  the  laudable  cnstM 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  how,  abo) 
that  at  the  tdme  of  the  contract  of  lbs 
said  pretensed  marri^e,  and  before  in' 
long  after  the  said  King  Edward  nf 
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ad  stood  married,  and  troth  plight  to 
one  Dame  Eleanor  Bntteler,  daughter 
of  the  old  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
whom  the  said  King  Edward  had  made 
a  pre-contract  of  matrimony,  long  time 
hnore  he  made  the  said  pretensed  mar- 
riage with  the  said  Elizabeth  Grey,  in 
manner  and  form  aforesaid ;  which  pro- 
mites  bdng  true,  as  in  yery  truth  thej 
be  tme,  it  appeareth  and  followeth  eyi- 
dently,  that  me  said  Eing  Edward,  dur- 
ing his  Ufe,  and  the  said  Elizabeth,  lived 
together  sinfully  and  damnably  in  adul- 
tery, against  the  law  of  God  and  of  the 
diurch.  Also,  it  appeareth  eyidently, 
cad  followeth,  that  all  the  issue  and 
children  of  the  said  Ein^  Edward  be 
bastards,  and  unable  to  inherit  or  to 
claim  any  thing  by  inheritance,  by  the 
law  and  custom  of  England."  After 
reciting  matter  foreign  to  our  purpose, 
the  address  proceeds :  "  We  humbfy  de- 
•ire,  pray,  and  require  your  noble  grace, 
that,  according  to  this  election  of  us, 
the  three  estates  of  your  land,  as  by 
your  true  inheritance  you  will  accept, 
and  take  upon  you  the  said  crown  and 
royal  dignity,  with  all  things  thereunto 
annexed  and  appertaining  as  to  you  of 
right  belongeth,  as  well  by  inheritance 
as  j^  lawM  protection/' 

Tlie  Protector,  with  his  usual  hypo- 
crisy, replied,  "  that  royalty  had  no 
charms  for  him— that  he  had  resolved 
to  remain  loyal  to  Edward  the  Fifth, 
and  that  he  trusted  Buckingham  and  his 
other  auditors  were  also  true  lieges  of 
the  young  King." 

iSuckingham,  seeminely  displeased 
with  this  answer,  declared,  "  My  Lord, 
the  nation  will  not  succumb  to  the  rule 
of  a  bastard ;  and  if  you,  the  lawful  heir, 
refuse  the  proffered  crown,  we  know 
where  to  find  one  of  more  easy  con- 
ficience,  who  will  accept  it  with  cheerful- 


At  these  words,  Richard  affected  to 
pause ;  and  after  muttering  some  words 
to  himself,  replied,  with  an  air  of  mo- 
desty, "  I  sec  the  kingdom  is  resolved 
to  load  me  with  preferments  unequal  to 
my  abilities  or  my  choice ;  yet,  since  it  is 
my  duty  to  obey  the  dictates  of  a  free 
people,  1  will  graciously  accept  their  pc- 
ution ;  I,  therefore,  from  this  moment, 


enter  upon  the  government  of  England 
and  France,  witn  a  resolution  to  defend 
the  one  and  subdue  the  other." 

This  hypocritical  &rce  ended,  Eichard 
on  the  following  day,  June  the  twenty- 
sixth,  proceeded  to  Westminster,  took 
his  seat  as  King,  in  the  great  hidl,  and 
from  that  day  <mted  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  His  coronation  was  so- 
lemnized a  fortnight  afterwards,  with 
g^reat  pomp,  at  Westminster.  As  usurpa- 
tionnaturally  requiressecurity,the  hunch- 
back King  was  no  sooner  fixed  upon  the 
throne,  than  he  sent  Brackenbury,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Tower,  orders  to  put  the 
two  young  Princes  to  death.  Bracken- 
bury  had  the  courage  to  refuse ;  but 
Richard's  Master  of  the  Horse,  Sir  James 
Tyrell,  received  the  command  of  the 
fortress  for  twenty-four  hours,  and,  ac- 
companied by  two  assassins,  Forest  and 
Dighton,  enter  the  chambo:  where  the 
two  innocent  Princes  slept,  and  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  smothered  them  with 
the  bed-clothes,  and  buried  their  bodies 
at  the  foot  of  the  chamber  staircase.  By 
Richard's  orders  the  bodies  were  after- 
wards exhumed,  and  interred  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower. 
This  account  of  the  murder  of  Edward 
the  Fifth  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  has  been  doubted,  but  not  dis- 
proved. Tyrell  himself,  who  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
confessed  it  in  his  last  moments ;  the 
Princes'  servants  were  dismissed  on  the 
day  that  Tyrell  held  possession  of  the 
Tower,  and  the  Princes  themselves  were 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  afterwards.  To 
disconcert  the  plans  and  awaken  the 
fears  of  his  enemies,  Richard  caused  their 
death  to  be  made  public,  but  abstained 
from  exhibiting  tneir  bodies.  It  was 
generally  believed,  at  the  time,  that  they 
had  been  sacrificed  to  their  uncle's  safety ; 
and  in  1674,  whilst  some  alterations 
were  being  made  in  the  White  Tower, 
the  labourers,  in  digging  at  the  foot  of 
the  old  stairs,  near  to  the  chapel,  found 
a  chest  containing  the  supposed  remains 
of  Edward  the  Fifth  and  the  Duke  of 
York;  and  their  remains,  Charles  the 
Second,  who  then  reigned,  caused  to  be 
interred  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, 
where  their  tomb  may  still  be  seen.. 


3M 


n.ixammi  woqdtille. 


Wh<]i  th*  EH>wi  9f  th«  mcrder  of  the 
tvo    Tnr:=2'    PriE-:«4    vh  brovbt  to ' 
EiiaSth,   wbo.   wi:h   her    dsoshten.  | 
irlll    r^3i^'=«ii    is   :be    suKtaarr.  loe' 
fw>^r.-ii   s-i  ^-ll   t.-k  t*-e   ^tdoii^    On 
p^oTrr.cj  ■: -:i.^::oi«!:-s«.  •he  bat  her 
!>■•*• 'Ti-    :  r-    :.rT    1  r.j   fair   hair,   and 
en.!.:r:r  lyr.  irr  i,•.*.i.i•:xLl^d  childmL 
d«*. ir-.'i  »--*  "UTi*  r/. i :  -srb- n  «i€ d'l2T»red 
ti.*  I-sk'  ■ :  Y'  r'fc  :■.  :"!■:  £*<pinz  of  the 
si'r,«T.  r  M- "■:  '■i-r.      "Oh  *<iOii"  >he 
^T'lLxe-i.  ■•jT. r»«-r  ihv  widow  and  the 
fi:h-ri-j*I  mik-:  the  h»:art  of  the  mor- 
d'r*r  '!  ^./i.iT'-  a*  n::n-=-  U  now  I  corse  him 
aci  hisfr  'v. rTr.--*r-.  and  kt  not  hii 
pr-'Z'ny  r-  \j'  z\r  trs:%*  o:  his  iniauilrr*  [ 
Nvh- n.   a    :•  w  jr.  •?.::.«  afrcrvarua,  the 
Prin?*:  -f  Wx!«.   I:;.:hard  the  Thiid'i. 
only  tr.ili  ar.ii  rrriv*!  pride.  rnddenlT  ! 
di*  •!.  l-.I:z.'iS;!h  dci.br*  d.  and  the  nation  j 
iKjii'rT.d.  iL'tt  h'.arrc  Lad  heard  and  an- 
ew* r«.d  her  prayer.  I 

rnL-h*  d  5y  ::if:  misfortimes  that  had ! 
Vf-ll^n  hrr.'ih^  Srvkcn-hearted  Qneen 
in']u'i?».d  in  cri'  f  s*)  vioknt,  that  her 
health  ziivt;  w  ■  y.  and  f'^r  a  period  her 
life  was  li.  -priirvd  of.  All  but  thehanch- 
Kick  and  his  pjirtizan^.  f-.lt  de<?p  sympa- 
thy fur  th'.-  w.ys  of  the  disconsolate 
Klizrib'.tb.  Amt.'n?<t  other  charitable 
p*^ra«»R3,  shi-  was  visit'-d  hv  Dr.  Lewis, 
who.  althoujh  ostensibly  a  priest  and 
phviiieian,  was  in  reality  an  a?ent  of  the 
Ilousfr  of  I^neast'  r.  '  Dr.  Lewis  suj^- 
gf'Sted  to  her  the  phm  fur  quieting  the 
conflifting  cLiims  of  the  rival  Roses,  by 
uniting  h«r  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Llizabcth,  with  the  la.st  scion  of  Lan- 
caster, the  young  P'arl  of  Kichmond, 
who  was  thf-n  an  «xile  in  Brittany.  In 
this  plan  she  acquiesced,  and  a  conspi- 
racy to  dethrone  Richard  in  favour  of 
Richmond  was  speedily  formed,  and 
headed  by  the  powerful  I)ukc  of  Buck- 
ingham, who,  disgusted  at  the  bloody 
deeds  of  the  hnncliback,  now  took  up 
arms  against  him.  The  uprising  was 
fixed  f<jr  the  eighteenth  of  October,  but, 
as  heretofore,  tne  energy  and  good  for- 
tune of  the  usurper  defeated  the  projects 
of  his  foes ;  liucKingham  was  taken  and 
beheaded.  Kiohard  had  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Devon,  but  finding  his  hopes 
fruHtratwl  by  the  catastrophe  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  hastily  re -embarked  and 


Milcd  hade  to  Brittmr.  The  Qnea'i 
SOD,  Donet,  who  had  eontrired  to  » 
came  nnobwred  oat  of  sanctour,  lad 
who,  with  her  brother.  Sir  F^wnd 
WnodriOe.  had  raised  the  standtid  of 
rerolt  in  Toriuhire,  eon^t  sifetr  it 
Paris :  whilst  others  found  asylinH  ia 
I'rittany.  in  the  sanctuaries,  or'iniheil- 
drlity  o?  their  neighboun.  ThepriioBen 
were  all  executed,  without  rnaid  to 
station  or  ciitTumstances ;  indeed  ^^ 
ard  was  no  sooner  freed  from  the  'm- 
pending  danger,  than,  to  expedite  his  re- 
venge, dt  aroiding  the  fonnah'ticsoftlM 
courts  o^  justice,  he  commiMioiHd  Sa 
Ralph  Ash  ton  to  exercise  the  ofin  of 
Vice  -  Constable,  with  such  extailin 
powers,  that  he  could  condemn  uidexe- 
cute  on  the  apot  whoever  he  eboie  to 
pronounce  guilty,  or  suspected  of  big^ 
treason.  A  commisaion  which  AAum 
executed  with  the  utmost  rigoor,  pottitf 
husbands  to  death  in  the  presnee  <u 
their  wires,  and  children  before  tlM 
eves  of  their  puents.  It  is  said,  thit 
tiiiis  bloody  nunbtcr  of  the  cruel  King^ 
being  solicited  by  a  beautiful  wonuB  to 
release  her  husband,  who  was  a  pxiwBa 
upon  suspicion,  he  consented  to  do  ao 
upon  her  promising  to  grant  him  t  &> 
vour  of  another  nature ;  and  immediatdr 
the  poor  creature  had  indulged  his  bntal 
desires,  he  presented  to  her  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband,  who  in  the  ncti 
time  had,  by  his  orders,  bc«i  hanged, 
saying,  **  There,  woman,  as  yon  euiBot 
have  the  man  of  your  choice  alire,  takt 
him  dead." 

To  defeat  the  prcnect  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Elizabeth  and  the  IiancastfriaWi 
now  became  the  chief  policy  of  the  a** 
piring  Richard.  The  parliament  whki 
met  in  November,  pnmoonced  the  nuo^ 
riage  between  Edward  the  Fourth  aad 
Eluabeth  Grc^  null,  bastardized  their 
children,  and  rormally  legitimized  Bid- 
ard's  title  to  the  throne,  and  entailod 
the  crown  on  the  issue  of  his  body.  But) 
withal,  the  King  was  Beriously  alannad 
at  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Bieh* 
mond  and  the  Princess  Elizabedi ;  h6^ 
thereforo,  resolved  to  get  the  Prince* 
and  her  mother  into  his  power ;  a  difr 
cult  task,  which  could  only  be  lawftdly 
accompluhed  by  Btarring  out  the  imanUf 
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of  the  sanetaarj.  The  abbey  was 
nntranded  by  a  vigOant  guard,  un- 
der the  command  of  John  Kesfield, 
who  cat  off  all  supplies  of  food,  and 
learched  all  goers  and  comers.  At 
length  the  means  of  the  Queen  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  monks  were  all  but 
exhausted ;  but,  although  famine  stared 
the  fugitiTes  in  the  &ce,  the  hapless 
Elizabeth  would  not  surrender  until  after 
the  usurper  had  solemnly  sworn,  before 
■ereral  lords  and  prelates,  and  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  that  he  would  treat  the 
Qoeen  and  her  daughters  with  kindness, 
ihield  them  from  harm,  settle  a  life  an- 
suitT  upon  the  mother,  of  seycn  hundred 
marks,  allow  each  of  the  daughters  two 
hundred,  and  marry  them  to  none  but 
gentlemen. 

By  the  terms  of  her  surrender,  Eliza- 
betti  was  reduced  to  the  station  of  an  or- 
dinary  gentlewoman,  and,  what  was  equal- 
ly degrading,  her  annuity  was  paid,  not 
to  her,  but  to  John  fTesflelo,  one  of 
Bichard's  Esquires,  *'  to  pay  all  the  house- 
hold and  other  expenses  of  Dame  Eliza- 
beth Grey,  lately  called  Queen  of  Eng- 
lud."  On  quittmg  the  sanctuary,  Eliza- 
beth, although  received  at  court  with 
outward  marks  of  honour,  was  subjected 
to  seycre  indignities  and  privations.  John 
Nesfield  had  the  entire  control  of  her 
person,  as  well  as  of  her  scanty  revenue ; 
and  her  spirits  were  so  completely  broken, 
that,  at  tnc  instigation  of  the  usurper, 
■he  consented  that  Kichard  himself 
■hould,  on  restoring  to  her  her  lost 
authority  and  income,  as  Queen  Dow- 
ager, espouse  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
JQizabeth ;  and  joining  her  interests  with 
those  of  the  miu*derer  of  her  three  sons 
and  of  her  brother,  she  wrote  to  all  her 
partizans,  and,  among^st  the  rest,  to  her 
son,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  desiring 
them  to  withdraw  irom  the  Earl  of  Kich- 
mond ;  an  injury  she  was  forced  by  the 
usurper  to  inflict,  but  which  the  Earl 
never  afterwards  forgave. 

These  efforts,  however,  of  the  wily 
hunchback  availed  him  not.  On  the 
Bcventh  of  August,  Richmond,  bavins' 
resolved  to  win  the  promised  bride  ana 
crown,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  landed  at 
Hilford  Haven,  and  at  the  head  of  only 
four  thousand  men,  whose  number  in- 


ereased  on  the  way  to  about  teren  thou- 
sand,   coura^ously   marched    towards 
London.    Richard,  at  the  head  of  thir- 
teen thousand  men,  met  him  in  Bos- 
worth-ficld.    Lord  Stanley,  who  secretly 
favoured  Richmond,  posteia  himself  in  a 
situation  equally  convenient  for  joining 
either  army.    Richard  threatened  to  ex- 
ecute his  son,  whom  he  held  as  a  host- 
age, if  he  did  not  join  his  ranks ;  but 
the  threat  was  disreg^arded,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  Aueust 
the  trumpet  sounded  to  battle.     The 
action  commenced  with  a  shower  q{  ar- 
rows, and  soon  the  two  ranks  began  to 
close.      Northumberland  remained  in- 
active at  his  post,  but  Stanley,  profiting 
by  the  occasion,  joined  the  line  of  Rich, 
mond,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  In  the  meanwhile,  Richard,  mount- 
ed on  his  spirited  charger,  sped  to  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,   and  Richmond 
quitted  his  station  behind,  to  encourage 
his  troops  b^  his  presence  in    front. 
Richard  perceiving  him,  resolved  to  end 
all  by  one  blow,  and  with  the  fury  of  a 
lion,  flew  through  the  opposing  hosts 
to  attack  him.     He  slew  Sir  William 
Brandon,  the  Earl's  standard-bearer, 
who  had  attempted  to  stop  his  career. 
Sir  John  Cheney  having  taken  Bran- 
don's place,  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 
Richmond  in  the  mean  time  stood  to 
oppose  him,  but  the  crowd  interposing, 
they  were    separated.      Richard  now, 
therefore,  went  to  inspire  his  troops  at 
another  quarter  ;  but  at  length,  nerceiv- 
ing  his  army  everywhere  yielding  or 
flying,  he  fiercely  spurred  his  horse,  and 
loudly  shouting  treason,  treason,  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  there 
met  a  better  death  than  his  actions  had 
merited.    In  the  battle  there  fell  about 
four  thousand  of  the  vanquished.     The 
loss  was  inconsiderable  on  the  side  of 
victors.     The  notorious  Catesby,  a  great 
instrument  of    Richard's  crimes,   was 
taken,   and  soon  afterwards  beheaded 
with  some  others,   who  probably  had 
merited  that  distinction  by  their  crimes 
at  Leicester.      The  body  of  Richard 
was   found  in  the  field  covered  with 
a  heap  of  slain,  and  all  besmeared  with 
blood.      It  was  stript,  laid  carelessly 
across  a  horse,  and  conducted  amidst  the 
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, goreniedliy 

.  kw,  which  wu  mdibeD- 
■U;  ddiTcred  to  them  &om  tlieii  oat- 
ton,  ondentood  no  I^t^  and  tl»  tn 
who  uqnred  to  politeneto,  applied  tint- 
ulTffi  wholly  to  French. 

Willkm  CutOB,  him  who,  a  14T3, 
Kt  op  the  fiiEt  piintiiig  -  pm  tnt 
worked  in  Eneknd,  thiu  fediugjjl*- 
menta  the   dcdine   of  diinlij,  —  "* 


it  remaikable  peculiaritiei  a  Al 
ten  of  the  middle  tra,  (sdriili. 
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■honli  of  the  „     , .    . 

LeicMter,  when,  ifter  brin^  expoaed  for 
two  dsTL  it  wsi  intemd  u  the  Grey 

Friui'' church  of  that  place. 

Richatd'i  crown  being  tonnd  bi  one 
of  the  tMicn  in  Ibc  GtM  of  battlr,  wu 
imnM-dlutdy  pbccd  hj  Stanley  njion 
the  bruil  of  (be  conqueror,  who  wu  in- 
Mantlv  prectid  wilb  loud  and  prolonged 
abouls  of  "  Long  Utb  King  Henry  V' 
Thoa  ended  Ibc  Moody  reign  of  Bichard 
the  Third,  the  race  of  the  Hantagenet 
king),  and  also  tbc  conteita  between  the 
Ilouiea  of  York  and  Lancaaler,  which 
had  for  thirty  years  been  a  peitilenee  to 
the  kingdoin,  und  in  which  aboiit  one 
hnodrcd  thouaand  men  lost  their  liTca, 
either  on  the  acaffold,  by  tbchandof  the 
asKOKsin,  or  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Thcae  diasensioni  bad  reduced  tht 
kingdom  to  a  stale  of  almost  savage  bar- 
banly  ;  laits,  acta,  and  commerce,  were 
enttrclv  neglected,  for  the  practice  of 
arms.  'The  people  had  no  idea  of  pacifi< 
go^'enitDEnt,  aud  except  only  in  their 
gallantry  to  the  fair  cci,  they  litUo 
diStrcd  from  the  ancient  painted  inha- 
*  bitonts  of  the  ielnnd.  The  clcrry  were 
entirely  distinct  from  the  laity,  both  in 
cuRtome,  const] lutions,  and  learning. 
They  were  governed  by  the  civil  law, 
nndcntood  and  vrote  Latin  tolerably 
well,  and  as  a  body,  but  little  in 
terested  themscivcs  in  Ihe  civil  polity , 
whereas,  the  laity  regarded  the  clergy 
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greatly  as  it  had  floniiahed 

—  the  foorteenth  century,  had  1^  lb 

fine  wan  of  the  Ktaes  been  wdl 
baaished  &om  the  land : 
"  Oh,  ye  Knj^bte*  of  England,  iriwe 
■  the  custome  and  aaago  of  nobli  <lij- 
'alry,  that  was  used  in  tfao  diji  i  Wnt 
do  ye  now  but  go  to  thebaneaaad|kf 
atdyse?  And  gome,not  wflladT]nad,M 
not  honest  and  good  role  again  all  ixdn 
of  knygthode.  Lere  this,  leris  it,  tndndi 
the  noble  volumes  of  &t.  Graal  of  law 
lott,  and  many  mo ;  ther  shall  je  M 
monhode,  cnrtoyee,  and  gentylnoi.  1 
wold  it  pleasyd  our  soTersyne  lord,  IW 
twjse  or  thryse  a-yere,  Qr,atleast,im 
he  wold  do  cry  iustis  of  pica  to  iisit 
that  every  knyght  shold  have  boii  ■s' 
hainep,  and  ^so  the  use  and  cnft  if  ■ 
knyghtc,  and  also  to  tomoye  oaa  anyvl* 
one,  or  two  agaynale  two,  and  thA)»  U 
amamond  or  jewel,  lacb* 


IdpWse  I 


>  grasp  of  her    to  reab 
larestored bar  | places. 


to  freedom  and  affluence.  The  ictwhii 
deprived  her  of  her  dower  and  title  ■■ 
Queen  Dowager,  was  repealed,  td 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  haaf 
man ;  and  although  Henry  the  SetnB 
entertained  little  or  no  personal  itgiri 
towards  ber,  policy  commanded  htB  ti 
treat  her  with  all  outward  rGq>ect,  vi 
to  restore  to  ha  aereral  of  hn  dmrt 
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On  the  eighteenth  of  Jannair,  1486, 
flte  King  was  married  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth ;  but  beliering  the  claims  of 
Ins  wife  to  the  crown  to  be  superior  to  bis 
own,  he  wonld  not  permit  her  be  crowned 
with  him ;  a  slight  that  deeply  wounded 
the  pride  of  the  Queen  Dowager  and 
her  aanghter. 

From  this  time  the  widow  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  almost  ceased  to  share  in 
the  gaieties  or  business  of  the  court. 
Twice  only  did  she  appear  in  public  on 
state  occasions.  In  1486,  when  she 
stood  godmother  to  her  grandson,  Prince 
Arthur ;  and  in  the  following  year,  when 
she  took  a  prominent  place  at  the  re- 
ception of  the  French  ambassador. 

bhortljr  afterwards,  Henry  projected 
her  marriage  to  James  the  Third,  King 
of  Scots;  and  as  the  riolent  death  of 
that  monarch  alone  prerented  the  match, 
King  Henry's  disUte  to  his  mother-in- 
law,  was,  at  least  at  this  period,  eridentlj 
founded  on  private,  rather  than  politi- 
cal motives.  Early  in  the  following 
year,  the  King  assigned  an  annuity 
of  four  hundred  pounds  to  Elizabeth, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  declining  health 
induced  her  to  retire  to  the  convent  of 
Bermondsey,  where,  as  the  widow  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  the  heir  of  its 
founder,  she  possessed  the  right  of  resi- 
dence, and  where  she  ended  her  troubled 
life  in  great  poverty,  on  the  eighth  of 
June,  1492,  leaving  the  following  will, 
dated  April  the  ninth,  1492. 

*'  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I, 
Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen 
of  England,  and  late  wife  to  the  most 
Tiftnous  Prince  of  blessed  memory,  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth. 

"  Itetn  ;  I  bequeath  my  body  to  be  bu- 
ried with  the  body  of  my  lord  at  "Wind- 
sor, without  pompous  interring  or  costly 
expense  done  there  about. 

**  Item  ;  Whereas,  I  have  no  worldly 
goods  to  do  my  daughter,  the  Queen's 
grace,  a  pleasure  with,  neither  to  reward 
any  of  my  children  according  to  my 
heart  and  mind.  I  beseech  God  to 
hless  her  grace,  with  all  her  noble  issue, 
and  with  as  good  a  heart  and  mind  as 
may  be,  I  give  her  grace  my  blessing, 
and  all  the  aforesaid  my  childlren. 

**Item;  1  will  that  such  small  stuff 


and  goods  that  I  have,  be  disposed  of 
in  the  contentation  of  my  debts  and 
for  the  health  of  my  soul,  as  far  as  they 
will  extend. 

"  Item  ;  That  if  any  of  my  blood  wish 
to  have  any  of  my  said  stun,  to  me  per- 
taining, I  will  that  they  have  the  pre- 
ferment before  all  others. 

"  And  of  this  my  present  testament, 
I  make,  and  ordain  my  executors,  that 
is  to  say,  John  Ingiloy,  prior  of  the 
Charter  House  of  Shene,  William  Sut- 
ton and  Thomas  Brent,  doctors ;  and  I 
beseech  my  dearest  daughter,  the  Queen's 
grace,  and  my  son,  Thomas,  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  to  put  their  good  wills  and  help 
for  the  performance  of  this  my  testa- 
ment. 

*'  In  witness  thereof  to  this  my  testa- 
ment, these  witnesses,  John,  Abbot  of 
Bermondsey,  and  Benedict-Cun,  a  doc- 
tor of  physic."  , 

As  the  Queen  Dowager  had  expressed 
a  desire  for  aspeedyandaprivate  ourial, 
two  days  after  her  death,  being  Whit- 
Sunday,  says  a  contemporary,  "her  body 
was  conveyed, without  any  worldly  pomp, 
to  Windsor,  and  there  privately,  through 
the  little  park,  into  the  castle,  without 
ringing  of  any  bells,  or  receiving  of  the 
dean  and  canons,  but  only  by  the  prior 
of  the  Charter-House  of  Shcne,  ana  her 
chaplain.  Dr.  Brent ;  and  so  privily,  about 
eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  mght,  she  was 
buried,  without  any  solemn  dirge,  or  the 
more  solemn  mass  done  for  her;  but 
that  day  there  was  nothing  done  so- 
lemnly for  her,  saving  a  low  hearse,  such 
as  they  use  for  the  common  people,  with 
wooden  candlesticks  about  it,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  pall  of  black  cloth  of  gold, 
with  four  suver  gilt  candlesticks  on  it, 
each  candlestick  having  a  taper  of  no 
great  worth,  and  six  escutcheons  of  her 
arms  painted  on  the  cloth.  On  the 
Thursoay,  there  came  to  the  dirge,  her 
three  youngest  daughters,  the  Alarquis 
of  Dorset,  with  several  other  ladies  and 
nobles.  But  at  this  solemnity  there  was 
never  any  new  torch,  but  old  torches, 
nor  poor  men  in  black  gowns  and  hoods, 
but  a  dozen  old  men,  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  mourning  clothmg, 
and  all  holding  not  new  torches,  but  old 
torch  ends.    On  the  next  morning,  mass 
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WW  nid,  bat  the  lidics  came  not  After 
the  lordB  and  the  ladies  had  made  their 
offerings,  and  maaa  waa  ended,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset  paid  the  funeral  ex- 
penses." 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  ex- 
pressed in  the  will,  the  hody  of  Eliza- 
Dcth  Woodville,  a  Queen  whoso  aTarice 
and  ambitious  scheming  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  her  former  husband's  chil- 
dren excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles, 
and  was  the  chief  source  of  her  many 
troubles  and  misfortunes,  was  interred 
in  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  Edward  the 
Fourth,  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  On  a 
stone  at  tlie  foot  of  the  beautiful  iron 
monument,  which,  as  we  preTiously 
stated,  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Quintin  Matsys,  is  the  following  simple 
inscription  in  old  Enghsh: 

^'Istmg  (STJUMirTi,  an)i  i^U  Queen, 
l&lnabctf)  9»tbbtllc'* 

The  children  of  Eliiabath  Woodtille, 


WOQDTXXXB. 

Iff  Kmg  Edwsid  the  Fofoith,  bendei 
two,  who  died  in  infimcjr,  were,  Edward 
the  Fifth,  and  Prince  Bichu^i,  both  »- 
sassinated  in  the  Tower ;  Elizabeth,  who 
became  the  consort  of  Henry  the  Seventh; 
Mary,  bom  in  August,  1460,  at  Wind* 
sor,  and  who  died  unmarried  in  Mar, 
1482 ;  Cicily,  who  first  saw  the  Ugbt  ui 
1469,  was  married  in  1487  to  Lord 
Wells,  and  afterward  to  Thomas  Eymbe, 
and  who  Hardynge  mentions  as  less 
fortunate  than  fair,  adding,  "  that  her 
second  husband  was  an  obscure  penon 
of  mean  birth,  and  but  little  wealth," 
Ann,who  married  Lord  Howard  in  1495 ; 
Katherine,  who  in  the  same  year  es- 

E>used  the  Earl  of  DevonE^ire;  and 
ridget,  who  entered  the  world  in  1480, 
and  who,  says  Speed,  '^  early  in  life  took 
the  habit  of  religion,  and  became  a  nni 
at  Dartford,  where  she  spent  her  life  ia 
holy:  contemplation,  unto  Uie  day  U^ 
death,  in  1517." 


ANNE  OF  NEVILLE, 
(ELnnn  of  ILii|arii  tjit  €i[iii 

Jtmtifonntagt—Birih—CBimfi  ta  OaiaU  m  hrr  tartv  youti — Sit  r^att  X- 
ttartf  ai  Mtr  lovtr~lM prtmU  at  tlui  marriagi  of  hwtiiUr  to  Clarma—lttliirnt 
tsiU  Wancick,  ker  faOer,  to  Sf^hnd—Warviiek  u  foretJ  to  Jin  tkt  mmOry 
milk  hitfamUy^DitiulTmu  vcyagt—Anttt  u  marritd  to  Sdaari,  ike  heir  ^ 
LmeiHler  — After  Edtainfi  death  thejVet  from  Sichard,  tcho  dueoven  hir; 
fuarrili  tuith  Clertnce  rapediny  her  patrinong ;  and  marriee  ker^She  gita 
HriA  to  a  Km—Ser  vnaUh  tetHed  upon  Sichard  by  act  of  Fariiiment—Bar  mi- 
Jma  in  the  North— Coronation— Seceitd  coronation  at  York — Death  of  her  ion — 
Btr  keaUk  gitif  aas^Sieharit  cruelty  toumrdt  her — Fabe  nmoure  of  her  death 
—Siekard  tcieha  her  dead,  that  he  im^  marry  JSliaOeth  of  York— Ber  kind  ^t- 
fmtioH    DeathSuriaL 


NNEoi 


NEVILLE, 
ten  styled 
Anne  of  Wamick, 
tru  the  second 
daog-htcr     of      the 

Emerfiil      Richard 
eville,      Earl     of 


fbe  people  "  The  EiDg-Mak^r,"  and  bis 
wife,  Anne,  the  daoghter  and  hciresi  of 
Bicbaid  Beauc]i»nip,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
3j  his  marriage  Richard  Neville  added 
to  his  own  w^thy  inheritance  the  Toet 
landi  and  princely  poMesaions  of  the 
'Warwick  family.  Sii  y«arl»  income 
■moiuited  to  upwards  of  twenty-two 
thousand  marks.  Bnt,  rich  as  he  was 
is  worldly  eoodi,  he  poaseased  no  male 
bnr,  bii  amy  chUdren  being  two  daugh- 
t^  Isabel^  and  Asne,  Anne,  the 
(dbject  of  the  pi«ent  memoir,  first  saw 
Xb»  Ug^t  at  Varwick  Castle,  in  14M. 


The  historical  erents  which  marked  her 
career  bare  been  traced  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding liree;  this  memoir,  therefore, 
needs  he  but  brief. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  14BB, 
to  escape  the  Tengeance  of  Uargaret  of 
Anjou,  whose  cause  then  triumphed, 
Warwick  retired  with  hit  famijf  to 
Calais,  where  Anne,  it  is  supposed,  spent 
the  years  of  her  early  joulb ;  indeed, 
the  wars  of  tbc  Roses  prerented  War* 
wick,  except  occasionnlly,  fi-om  bringing 
his  family  to  England.  When,  or 
under  what  circumstances,  Richard  the 
Tbird  first  paid  his  addresses  to  the  Lady 


Anne 


'G  knoll 


IS  be' 


son  of  her  great  aunt,  BicilTjIhichess  ol 
York,  and  as  the  York  and  Warwick  h- 
milies  were  on  terms  of  close  fliendship, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  m 
his  earl}'  yonth,  the  hunchback  King, 
who  was  only  two  jean  older  than  Anna, 
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AXXB  or  KEVILLB, 


wai  fine^entlr  in  ber  lodcty.  But  bov- 
crer  this  may  be,  Mmjcira  uraica  os 
that,  when  in  hii  Krenteentb  3rear,  be 
fell  in  lore  with  her,  but  that  bis  dis- 
ft^^reeablc  person  and  manners,  and  crab- 
bc-d  temper,  induced  ber  to  reject  bis 
suit. 

Anne  was  present  at  the  marriage  of 
her  »i>t^r  to  Clannce,  at  Calais,  andim- 
mediatilv  returned  with  her  parents  and 
the  newly -wedded  pair  to  En^fland, 
where  Warwick  and  Clarence  raised  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  favoar  of  the 
Bed  Rose. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Lincolnshire 
insurrection,  Warwick  fled  with  bis  fa- 
mily to  Dartford,  whence,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  1470,  they  set  sail  for  Calais. 
On  the  voyage,  the  Yorkists'  fleet  at- 
tacked them,  and  took  all  their  ships, 
except  the  one  containing  the  Neville  fa- 
mily. This  vessel  encountered  a  fearful 
storm,  and  at  length,  when  the  dis- 
tressed voyagers  made  the  port  of  Calais, 
Vanclcre,  whom  Warwick  bad  left  as  his 
deputy,  would  not  permit  them  to  land. 
But  although  Vanclcre  fired  upon  the 
vessel,  he  found  means  to  privately  in- 
form Warwick  that  the  towns-people  bad 
forced  him  to  do  so ;  and  he  also  sent 
on  hoard  two  flagons  of  wine,  for  the 
use  of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  who  had 
been  taken  in  labour,  and  was  delivered 
on  hoard  ship  of  her  first-born.  From 
Calais  the  fugitives  steered  their  course 
towards  Normandy,  took  every  Flemish 
vessel  they  met  with,  and  landed  safely 
at  llarfleur.  Immediately  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  efTects  of  the  vojage, 
they  hastened  to  the  court  of  Louis  tne 
Eleventh  of  France,  where  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected  between  Warwick  and 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  Edward,  the 
heir  of  Lancaster,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  married  to  Anne  Neville,  who 
was  two  jears  younger  than  himself,  at 
Angers,  in  August,  1470. 

After  the  murder  of  Edward  of  Lan- 
caster, at  the  fatal  fleld  of  Tewksbury, 
in  May,  1471,  Gloucester  proposed,  by 
marrying  the  widowed  Anne,  to  claim  a 
due  Biiare  of  the  immense  wealth  of  her 
father,  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Bamct,  in  the  previous 
April.    But  Clarence,  the  husband  of 


Amw's  BsteTy  gTMped  at  the  whole  EIl^ 
eeaion ;  and,  to  obtain  bis  end,  he,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  ber,  priratdy 
abducted  bis  sister-in4aw,  who,  to  secore 
herself  from  ber  abhorred  cousin,  Gloo* 
cester,  actnallj  took  the  disgniBe  of  a 
common  servant,  and  foond  empIoTmcnt 
as  cook,  housemaid,  and  generu  ^mer 
tic,  in  the  bouse  of  a  poor  London 
citizen.  Gloucester,  however,  after  a 
vigilant  search,  discovered  ber ;  and,  ii 
she  was  under  the  attainder  in  which 
ber  mother  and  Queen  Margaret  were 
included,  be  placed  ber  in  the  sanctosrj 
of  St  Martin's  le  Grand. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  unfoitonate 
Anne  vras  placed  under  tiie  protectioD 
of  ber  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Tork; 
but  the  imprisonment  of  that  prdste  br 
Edward  the  Fourth,  in  1473,  deprived 
her  of  ber  last  refuge  against  the  wily 
Gloucester.  This  fi;reatly  annoyed  Gift- 
rcnce,  who,  although  unable  to  prereni 
the  marriage,  swore  that  Glouoeiter 
should  not  *'  part  the  livdihood  with 
him.'*  **  The  world  seems  queasy  here," 
says  Sir  John  Paston,  in  a  letter,  dated 
1473.  <*  For  the  most  part  that  be 
about  the  King  have  sent  thither  ibr 
their  harness  [armour].  It  is  said  for 
certain  that  the  Duke  of  Clarenoe  maketh 
himself  hi?  in  that  be  can,  shewing  >> 
if  he  would  deal  but  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  but  the  King  intended  to  he 
as  big  as  they  both."  Aa  stated  by 
Paston,  Edward  tho  Fourth  took  the 
case  in  band,  and  after  Tainly  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  the  two  brother^ 
heard  Uieir  cause  in  council,  andaadgnea 
to  Anne  her  portion  of  the  proper^) 
and  the  rest  to  Isabell,  the  othwdangi^' 
ter.  This  award  was  made  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Counte«i 
their  mother,  who  still  lived,  and  to 
whom  belonged,  bylaw,  the  possesiioBi 
of  ber  late  brother  and  &1ber,  and  the 
dower  settled  on  ber  by  ber  bushand. , 

Anne  of  Neville  was  married  to  Bi* 
chard,  Duke  of  York,  in  1473.  and  iB 
the  subsequent  year  an  act  of  "Pai^ 
ment  was  passed  determining  that  tbe 
daughters  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick 
should  succeed  to  bisestatet  and  pooe^* 
sions,  as  if  their  mother  were  dedi 
that  if  either  of  their  bosbimds  tx>^ 
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fired  themy  fhe  smriTuig  husband 
dicmld  continue  to  enjoy  his  wife's  ]^r- 
tion  during  Ms  lifetime ;  and  that  if  a 
^TOTce  should  be  pionounced  between 
Bichard  and  Anne,  Bichard  shotdd  still 
hare  the  benefit  of  this  act,  provided  he 
did  his  best  to  marry  her  again.  The 
latter  danse,  doubtless,  inserted  in  the 
act  on  account  of  a  Papal  bull  not  hay- 
ii^  been  obtained  to  dispense  with  their 
iSitionship,  renders  it  highly  probable 
that  Anne  was  coerced  into  giving  her 
hand  to  Bichard.  But,  howeyer  this 
may  be,  the  birth  of  her  son  Edward, 
ekren  months  after  her  marriage,  ap- 
pean  to  have  reconciled  the  Duchess  of 
Qloucester  to  her  fate. 

When  war  was  declared  with  Scot- 
land,  in  1480,  Bichard  headed  the  army 
•gainst  the  Scots,  and  sustained  the  ho« 
BOnr  of  his  country  by  winning  several 
iMttleSy  and  capturing  Edinburgh.  Whilst 
lier  lord  was  thus  occupied,  Anne,  whose 
filter  had  died  on  ue  twelfth  day  of 
December,  1476,  resided  at  Middleham 
CMrtle,  in  Yorkshire,  where  she  devoted 
her  attention  to  her  only  child,  Edward, 
BOW  a  healthy  boy,  six  years  old.  About 
a  week  after  the  base-hearted  Bichard 
bad  usurped  the  throne  of  his  nephew, 
Anne  came  to  London,  and,  on  the  fifth 
of  July,  was  crowned  with  her  husband 
at  Westminster. 

^  King  Bichard,"  says  the  chronicler, 
^'  whose  guil^  heart  was  full  of  suspicion, 
bad  sent  for  nve  thousand  soldiers  out  of 
the  North,  to  be  present  at  his  corona- 
tion. These,  unaer  Bobin  of  Bedisdale, 
eame  up  evily  apparelled,  and  harnessed 
in  rusty  armour,  neither  defcnciblc  for 
proof  nor  scoured  for  show,  and  who, 
mustering  in  Finsbury  Fields,  were  with 
disdain  eazed  upon  by  the  beholders. 
But  all  things  being  now  ready  for  the 
coronation  (and  much  the  sooner,  as  that 
provided  for  the  enthronement  of  the 
young  Edward  was  used),  on  the  fourth 
of  Jiuy,  Bichard  with  his  consort  went 
by  water  to  the  Tower,  where  he  created 
his  son  Prince  of  Wales,  ordained  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  and,  more  from 
fear  than  love,  set  at  liberty  Lord  Stan- 
ley and  the  Archbishop  of  York/' 

The  coronation  being  a  double  one — 
a  eeremony  which  had  not  been  witnessed 


in  England  since  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Second  and  Isabella  or  France — ^was 
doubly  magnificent,  '*  Upon  the  sixth 
of  July,"  continues  the  chronicler, 
**  King  Kichard,  with  Queen  Anne  his 
wife,  set  forth  from  Whitehall  towards 
Westminster,  royally  attended,  and  sv^ent 
into  the  great  hall  in  the  King's  Bench, 
from  whence  the  King  and  Queen  walked 
barefoot  to  King  Edward's  shrine  in  St. 
Peter's  Churchy  all  the  nobility  going 
with  them  according  to  their  degree. 
The  trumpets  and  heralds  marshalled 
the  way.  The  cross,  with  a  solemn  pro- 
cession, followed  the  priests  in  fine  sur- 
plices, the  bishops  and  abbots  in  rich 
copes,  all  of  them  mitred  and  carrying 
their  crosses  in  their  hands ;  next  came 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  bearing  a  pair 
of  gilt  spurs  as  an  emblem  of  knight- 
hoc^;  after  whom  came  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  who  bore  St.  Edward's  staff  as 
a  relic ;  then  followed  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, with  a  naked,  pointless 
sword  in  his  hand,  betokening  mercy ; 
next  followed  the  mace  of  the  constable- 
ship,  borne  by  Lord  Stanley,  upon  whose 
right  hand  the  Earl  of  !Kent  bore  a 
naked,  pointed  sword ;  and  on  his  left 
Lord  Lovell  also  bore  a  naked,  pointed 
sword,  the  former  sword  signifying  jus- 
tice to  the  temporality,  and  the  latter 
justice  to  the  clergy.  The  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk then  followed  with  the  sceptre, 
which  signifyeth  peace.  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln  bore  the  ball  and  cross,  which 
signifyeth  a  monarchy.  Then  came  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  bearing  the  fourth 
sword,  sheathed  in  a  rich  scabbard,  and 
which  is  called  the  Sword  of  Estate ; 
next  whom  followed  was  the  Garter 
King  at  Arms,  on  whose  right  hand 
went  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Kins^'s 
Privy  Chamber;  and  on  his  left  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with  a  mace  in 
his  hand.  Next  unto  whom  went  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  bearing  the  King's 
crown  between  his  han£;  and  then 
King  Bichard  himself  came,  in  a  sur 
coat  and  robe  of  purple  velvet,  having 
over  his  head  a  canopy,  borne  by  the 
four  barons  of  the  five  ports,  and  with 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  his  left. 
The  Duke  of   Buckingham  bore  the 
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Xiiif't  tnin;  nd  to  ngnify  the  ottee  of 
Hi^h  Steward  of  F.itgiand,  bo  ovried  a 
white  staff  in  his  hand. 

*'  Then  followed  the  procession  of  the 
QaoeUf  before  whom  was  bore  the  wcep- 
trc,  the  ivorr  rod,  the  dove,  and  the 
crown.  The' Queen  hersi^If,  apparelled 
in  robes  siniihur  to  the  King^s,  wore  a 
^Iden  eircli't,  set  full  of  precious  stones; 
over  her  h«-ad  was  a  rich  canopy,  with  a 
bell  of  gold  at  each  comer ;  andlber  train, 
which  was  about  forty  yards  long,  and 
of  the  richest  v(  Ivet,  was  borne  by  the 
Countess  of  Richmond,  assisted  by  the 
Ihichesses  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
twenty  ladies  of  estate,  most  richly  at- 
tired. 

**  In  this  order  the  procession  passed 
the  palace  into  the  abbey :  the  King  and 
Queen  ascending  to  the  hieh  altar,  there 
shifted  their  robes;  and  haTing  other 
robes  open  in  divers  places,  from  the 
middle  upwards,  were  both  of  them  an- 
ointed and  crowned  by  Cardinal  Bour- 
chier,  assisted  by  the  l^ishops  of  Exeter 
and  Norwich.  The  King  was  crowned 
with  St.  Edward's  crown,  the  sceptre 
being  delivered  into  his  left  hand,  and 
the  ball  and  cross  into  his  right.  The 
Queen  had  a  sceptre  placed  in  her  right 
hand,  and  the  ivory  dove  in  her  left ; 
and  after  their  majesties  had  received 
the  sacrament,  and  liad  the  host  divided 
between  them,  they  both  offered  at  St. 
Edward's  shrine,  where  the  King  left 
the  crown  of  that  Saint  and  put  on  his 
own  ;  and  this  done,  in  the  same  order 
as  they  came,  the  procession  returned  to 
Westminster  Hall,  and  there  partook  of 
a  most  princely  feast." 

The  coronation  ended,  Bichard  took 
his  Queen  and  his  son,  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  to  Windsor,  where  he  left  them, 
whilst  he  proceeded  on  a  progress  through 
the  midland  counties.  Anne  and  her 
son,  accompanied  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, who  had  come  to  propose  a  mar- 
riage between  their  sovereign's  eldest 
daughter  and  Kichard's  heir,  joined  the 
Ein^  at  Warwick  Castle;  and  after 
keepmg  court  there  with  great  splendour 
for  a  week,  the  royal  family  procec-ded 
through  Coventry,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, and  Pontefract,  to  York.  That 
the  men  of  the  north  might  receiye  him 


•UpoMble  boDonr,  the  JGng,  vha 
mt  yottiii|;h«m,  had  lent  his  aeaetiij 
before  hun  with  letten,  adrisiiig  tw 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  York  of  hii 
coming.    One  of  these  letters  reqnesti 
the  mayor  to  *<  receive  their  ^nca  u 
laudable  as  your  wisdom  imagine,  with 
pageants,  joyous  displays,  and  such  good 
speeches  as  can  rooolv,  this  diort  win- 
ing being  consi£red,  to  devised."    Ac- 
cordingly, the  King  and  Queen,  tad 
their  court,  were  received  at  York  with 
every  mark  of  loyalty  and  joy.    Tbdr 
wardrobes  had    Seen    forwarded  from 
London ;  and  to  please  the  men  of  the 
north,  with  whom  Richard  had  long  bea 
popular,  the  King  and  the  Qneen  woe 
re-crowned  in  York  Cathedral,  with  the 
same  pomp  and  pageantry  as  had  bea 
exhibited  in  London — ^the  cross  of  8t 
Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint  of  tiie  North, 
being  borne  side  by  side  with  that  of  St 
Edward. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prineeof  Wiki 
was  again  invested  with  his  title,  and, 
on  the  next  day,  the  Queen,  holding  bj 
the  hand  Prince  Edward,  who  wore  a 
demi-crown,  as  the  heirapparent,  walked 
in  procession  through  the  streets.  Feart- 
ings,  tournaments,  miracle  V^Vt  ''^ 
other  entertainments  followed;  W  ere 
these  festivities  terminated,  the  Buck- 
ingham insurrection  recalled  Bichard  to 
London.  Anne  accom^nied  her  hot' 
band ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  whoa 
all  the  deformed  King's  love  and  bopei 
were  centred,  and  for  whose  behoof  h^ 
by  blood  and  crime,  had  nsniped  hii 
nephew's  throne,  was  left  for  safety  ai 
Middleham  Castle,  where  he  diedsod- 
denly,  but  how  is  not  known,  on  tltf 
ninth  of  April,  1484. 

Anne  was  at  Nottingham  when  her 
darling  and  only  child  expired.  Tb> 
bereavement  broke  her  heart  Shemsk 
into  a  slow  but  fatal  decline ;  and,  to 
add  to  the  bitterness  of  her  miseries,  her 
stem,  selfish  husband,  now  that  their 
only  child  was  dead,  was  anxious  to  be- 
come the  father  of  another  heir ;  and  tf 
her  declining  health  precluded  the  po>' 
sibility  of  her  ever  again  beoomi^^  * 
mother,  he,  or  perhaps  his  eoiirtie(f| 
darkly  hinted  at  the  expediency  and 
poBsihility  of  onmiiiing  ]ier  maniiig^ 
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ITIt  Elzubcth 
\oV  opens  a  i 
and  more  ample 
ni  n  the  1iv<«  of 
the  Qu<H  na  of  'E.ag- 
land  Uithcito  Che 
not  CCS  of  these  il- 
lu  t  oua  ladi(s  haTe 
bcfn  Bcantf  nnd  d  ffi  ult  t  collect.  But 
ir  tn  th  ad  an  m  nt  of  the  art  of 
pnn  n  ou  nf  mat  a  hpcomra 
abundant,  that  h  n    f    nn  d 
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to  select  from  Che  mass  of  debiile, 
especially  Irom  the  epietolatory  and  his- 
toric recotds  in  tho  English  and  conti- 
nental libraries,  both  public  and  priTate, 
that  which  alone  is  nccesBary  to  convey 
to  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  tlte 
character  and  caiccr  of  tbc  royal  ladies 

Although  a  descendant  from  (he  royal 
line  of  York,  and  really  the  rightful  so- 
vcrei^,  Eliiabeth,  to  eiTC  peace  to  her 
bleeding  country,  by  blending  the  rival 
roses,  condescended  to  accept  tho  crown 
matrimonial  ai  the  contort  of  Henry  the 


Serenth,  the  first  monarch  of  thg  "M" 
dynasty.  She  was  bom  at  WGetoimtaj 
OB  the  eleyenth  of  February,  1*M,  «» 
nnraed  at  the  palace  of  Shene.  i  P^ 
aentiment,  that  on  hia  death  she  ■nsil 
succeed  to  his  crowD,mduc«dberW'^i 
Edward  the  Fourth,  to  celchrste  ba 
chriatcning  with  eitraordiiiaiy  poi^h 
and  to  honour  her,  from  her  birth,  *'"' 
tho  title  of  "  the  Lady  PrinccM."  H" 
household  was  maintained  with  aA 
state ;  besides  her  govemesa.  Lady  Bd- 
nora,  who  receired  one  hnndied  ponid'  > 
year,  ehe  was  proTided  with  a  kaif;)i' "' 
the  trencher,  pages  of  the  chamber,  »m 
other  attendants.  After  the  birlli  « 
her  sister  Mary,  in  1466,  her  meUK^i 
Elizabeth  Woodrille,  receired  four  iM" 
drcd  pounds  annually,  for  the  mainly 
nance  of  the  two  PnnccsseB. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  bIiU  ^ 
infent  of  tender  years,  when,  in  blsf" 
weeds,  she,  as  heLi-auparent,  attenM 
with  Edward  and  his  Queen,  the  ^ 
interment  of  the  remains  of  her  pM": 
felhcr,  Richari  Duke  of  York,  and  " 
her  uncle,  tha£«rl  of  Butlwid,  at  F^ 
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(beringay.  The  bodies  were  conyeyed 
from  rontefract,  their  dishonourable 
burial-place,  to  Foiheringay  church,  in 
Northamptonshire,  with  er^t  pomp  and 
state,  the  chief  mourner  bein^  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the 
Third.  On  the  flight  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  in  1470,  his  Queen  fled  with 
her  family  to  the  sanctuary  at  West- 
minster, where  she  remained  for  more 
than  six  months,  and  where  the  birth 
of  Prince  Edward  removed  Elizabeth, 
for  a  period,  from  her  dangerous  proxi- 
mity to  the  throne. 

«  Although  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
more  than  once  endeayoured  to  concili- 
ate his  enemies  by  deceitful  offers  of 
Elizabeth's  hand  in  marriage,  he  was 
particularly  desirous  that  his  children 
should  form  alliances  suitable  to  their 
rank,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  his  will,  dated  1475. 

**  Item  ;  We  will  that  our  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  haye  ten  thousand  marks  to- 
wards her  marriage,  and  that  our  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  likewise  haye  ten  thousand 
marks,  so  that  they  be  ruled  and  go- 
Temed  by  our  dearest  wife,  the  Queen. 
But,  if  either  of  our  said  daughters  do 
marry  themselyes  without  sucn  adyice 
and  consent,  so  as  they  be  thereby  dis- 
paraged (as  God  forbid),  then  she,  so 
marrying  herself,  shall  haye  no  payment 
of  her  ten  thousand  marks." 

In  1478,  Elizabeth  took  a  prominent 
mrt  at  the  betrothmcnt  of  her  brother, 
Bichard,  to  Anne  Mowbray.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  with  ^eat  pomp. 
The  infant  bride  was  entitled  Prmccss 
of  the  Feast,  and,  although  only  fiye 
years  old,  was  escorted  by  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  and  took 
her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
gaye  largess.  The  marriage  was  so- 
kmnized  on  the  fourteenth  of  January, 
and  four  days  afterwards  J  ousts  in  honour 
of  it  were  held  at  Westminster.  The 
whole  of  the  royal  family,  and  many 
forei&:n  ambassadors  were  present,  and 
not  uie  least  distinguished  spectator  was 
my  lord  of  Eichmond,  afterwards  Henry 
the  Seventh.  At  the  close  of  the  gal- 
lantly run  jousts,  the  Princess  of  the 
Feast,  with  all  estates  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlewomen, withdrew  them  to  the  Eing^s 


great  chamber,  inWestminster ;  the  high 
Princess  of  the  Feast  had  there  her 
minstrels,  and  all  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, lords,  knights,   and  esquires, 
fell  to  dancing  merruy.    Then  came  the 
king  of  arms,  to  announce  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  the  Feast,  on  whom  deyoWed  the 
duty  of  bestowing  the  rewards  of  the 
tourney,  the  names  of  those  whose  va- 
lour had  merited  them.   The  child  who 
received  this  chivalric  homage  being  so 
youn^,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been 
appointed  to  assist  her,  and  a  council  of 
ladies  was  held  to  consider  the  share 
each  should  take  in  the  ceremony.    The 
prizes  were  golden  letters.  A,  E,  and  M, 
initials  of  j&ne,  Elizabeth,  and  Mow- 
bray, set  in  gems,  and  were  delivered  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  kings  of  arms.     Cla- 
rencieux  presented  tne  A,  set  with  a 
diamond,  saying,  "Rij^ht  high  and  ex- 
cellent iSrincess,  here  is  the  prize  which 
you  shall  award  to  the  best  jouster  of  the 
lousts  royal ;"  Norrey  similarly  presented 
her  with  the  E,  of  gold,  set  with  a  ruby,  for 
the  best  runner  in  harness  (armour),  and 
March  with  the  M,  of  gold,  set  with 
an  emerald,  for  the  best  swordsman.  The 
first  prize  was  then  delivered  by  Elizabeth 
to  her  yoimg  sister-in-law,  who,  with 
her  assistance,  gave  it  to  Thomas  Fynes, 
the  first  of  the  successful  competitors, 
on  which  the  king  of  arms  and  heralds 
cried  out :  "  0  yes !  0  yes !  Oyes !  SirWil- 
liam  Truswell  jousted  well,  William  Say 
jousted  well,  Thomas  Fynes  jousted  best, 
for  the  which,  the  Princess  of  the  Feast 
awarded  the  prize  of  the  jousts  royal, 
that  is  to  say,  the  A,  of  gold,  to  him," 
quoth  Clarencieux.     In  this  manner  the 
other  prizes  were  distributed,  greatly  to 
the  glory  of  the  successful  competitors, 
and  the  delight  of  the  noble  company, 
who  immediately  afterwards  separated, 
each  going  the  way  he  preferred. 

About  four  years  previous  to  this  mar- 
riage, Elizabeth  was  contracted  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  her  father,  be- 
lieving in  the  sincerity  of  the  astute 
French  monarch,  dowered  her  with 
Guicnne,  and  other  possessions,  and  had 
her  taught  to  read  and  write  English 
in  the  l^t  manner,  and  to  write  and 
speak  both  French  and  Spanish.  When 
she  had  completed  her  thirteenth  yea(^ 
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it  was  hoped  that  Loius  the  Eleyenth 
mould  have  kept  his  engagement  by 
sending  for  her,  and  settling  on  her  the 
stipulated  annuity  of  sixty  thousand 
fmiu'9.  Iiut  inst<'ad  of  so  w)ing,  Louis 
put  the  mutter  ntf  by  plausible  excuses, 
and  after  a  delav  of  about  four  years, 
sud.lenly  mame<i  the  Dauphin  to  Mar- 
pirrt.  heiress  of  liurgiindyf  without  as- 
sijrning  uny  reason  for  his  conduct,  which 
so  cha!rriiii.-d  Edward,  that  the  agitation 
hasti-ned  his  demise,  which  took  place  in 
April,  1483.  Thus  was  Elizabetn,  while 
yet  in  her  teens,  deprived  of  her  &ther 
and  protector ;  and  to  add  to  her  misfor- 
tunes,  on  the  usurpation  of  Kichard  the 
Third,  she  was  again  obliged,  with  her 
mother,  and  little  brothers  and  sbters, 
to  find  a  shelter  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster. 

It  was  after  the  murder  of  her  young 
brothers,  in  the  Tower,  that  the  treaty 
of  marriage  between  Henry  of  £ich- 
mond  and  Elizabeth  of  York  was  en- 
tered into.  Although  Elizabeth  was 
heiress  to  the  crown,  not  one  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  York  attempted 
to  place  her  on  the  throne,  as  sole  sove- 
reign. However,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  conjunction  with  Morton,  Bishop 
of  Elv,  ana  other  Yorkists,  having  re- 
solved to  depose  King  Richard,  and, 
in  the  event  of  success,  to  place  Henry 
of  Ilichmond  upon  the  throne,  and  af- 
terwards to  unite  him  in  wedlock  to 
Elizabeth,  took  up  arms  in  September, 
1483.  Hut  the  project  failed,  and  Dor- 
set, Elizabeth's  halt  brother,  and  Lionel 
Woodville,  her  uncle,  were  compelled  to 
fly  to  France.  Elizabeth  and  her  mo- 
t)icr  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  these  two 
relations,  whose  protection  they  had  en- 
joyiHi  in  the  sanctuary,  previous  to  the 
Buckingham  rebellion,  xhev,  however, 
resisted  the  efforts  of  Richard  the  Third, 
to  drive  them  from  their  privileged 
home,  till  the  spring  of  1484,  when 
starvation  forced  them  to  surrender 
themselves;  Elizabeth  and  her  sisters 
being  pronounced  ille^timate  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  passed  in  the  previous 
January,  by  the  desire  of  the  hunchback 
despot. 

On  quitting  the  sanctuary,  Elizabeth 
and  her  asien  were  received  at  court, 


with  every  outward  demonstration  of 
kindness,  by  King  Richard,  and  with 
real  affection  by  his  Queen,  Anne  of 
Warwick.    But  their  mother,  the  Qaeen 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  separated 
from  her  family,  and  placed  under  the 
strict  surveillance  of  John  Ncsfield,him 
whose  vigilance  had  starved  the  royal 
ladies  out  of  sanctuary.     Elizabeth  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Anne  of  Warwick, 
who  treated  her  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
sister ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  as  Eliza- 
beth, besides  being  niece  to  Richard,  wai 
one  of  her  nearest  relations.   The  Prin- 
cess was  lodg^  at  Westminster  palace^ 
where,  meeting  with  her  fiither's  ola 
friend.  Lord  Stanley,  now  steward  of 
the  royal  household,  a  poet  he  had  filled 
in  the  rci^  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  she 
earnestly  implored  him  to  assist  her  in 
the  recovery   of  her  rights.    At  first, 
Stanley  refused  her,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  violate  the  oath  he  had  taken 
to  serve  King  Richard.     But  her  tean 
and  entreaties  at  last  prevailed ;  Stanley 
assured  her  he  had  long  contemplated 
doing    as   she  wished,    but  althoo^h 
his  friends  in  the  north-west  would  rue 
at  his  bidding,  he  could  not  go  thither 
without  raising  the   suspicions  of  the 
usurper,  and  he  dared  not  trust  a  scri- 
vener to  indite  his  intentions  in  letten. 
This  difficulty  being  obviated  by  Eliia* 
beth's  ability  to  write,   Stanley  called 
upon  her  the  next  morning  with  his 
trusty    esquire,    Humpherr    Bitaeton, 
when,  after  the  letters  had  been  written 
by  the  Princess,  and  sealed  by  Stanley, 
Brereton  was  dispatched  with  them  with 
all  speed.      On  receiving  the  letten, 
Stanley's  friends  hastened  to  London, 
and  held  secret  councils.    Elizabeth  at- 
tended these  councils,  which  were  held 
at  a  retired  inn,  near  Islington,  and  in 
due  time  dispatched  Brereton  to  the  £arl 
of  Richmond,  with  a  ring  of  betrothal, 
and  a  letter,  informing  him  of  the  adbe* 
rents  that  were  fitvourahle  to  the  onion 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  req[iieitii4; 
him  to  immediately  return  to  Enghnd, 
and  win  the  crown  and  his  bridsL 

Richmond  received  the  tempfag  sni*' 
mens  with  his  characteristie  cantioiL  Fj" 
more  than  a  fortnight  he  remained  is 
doubt ',  but,  on  learning  that  Bichtf^ 
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\1bo0e  Qaeen  had  just  died,  aeriously 
contemplated  marrying  Elizabeth  him- 
lelf^  he  returned  a  £EiToarable  answer ; 
and  collecting  an  army  of  two  thousand 
men,  sailed  from  Hameur,  and  on  the 
aeyenth  of  Aurust  landed  at  Milford- 
HaTen,  in  Wales.  He  directed  his 
eonrae  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in 
hopes  that  the  Welsh,  who  regarded 
him  as  their  countryman,  and  who  were 
alr^idy  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his 
cause,  would  join  his  standard.  Mean- 
while, Bichard,  aware  of  the  contem- 
plated rising,  but  not  knowing  in  what 
quarter  to  expect  the  inyader,  had  taken 
•post  to  Nottingham,  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom;  and  having  given  com- 
missions to  different  persons,  in  the 
several  counties,  whom  he  empower- 
ed to  oppose  his  enemy,  he  proposed 
to  fly  in  person,  on  the  first  alann,  to 
the  place  exposed  to  danger.  Thomas 
and  William  Herbert  were  entrusted 
with  his  authority  in  Wales;  but  the 
former  deserted  to  Henry  of  Bichmond, 
the  second  made  but  feeble  opposition  to 
him,  and  Henry,  advancing  towards 
Shrewsbury,  received  every  day  some 
reinforcement  from  his  partizans.  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot  joined  him,  with  all  the 
vassals  and  retainers  of  the  family  of 
Shrewsbury.  Sir  Thomas  Bourcher  and 
Sir  Walter  Hungerford  brought  their 
friends  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  the 
appearance  of  men  of  distinction  in 
his  camp,  made  already  his  caujse  wear 
a  favourable  aspect. 

Bichard,  however,  was  exposed  to 
more  danger  from  the  infidelity  of  his 
pretended  friends,  than  from  the  zeal  of 
his  open  enemies.  Scarcely  any  noble- 
man of  distinction  was  sincerely  attached 
to  his  cause,  except  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk.^ But  the  persons  of  wh(»m  he  en- 
tertained the  greatest  suspicion,  were 
Lord  Stanley  and  his  brother,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, whose  connections  with  the  family 
of  Bichmond,  notwithstanding  their 
pn^iessions  of  attachment  to  his  person, 
wcve  never  entirely  forgotten  or  over- 
lo^M4  hy  him.  When  he  empowered 
Jjotf  Stanley  to  levy  forces,  he  still  re- 
tained his  daest  son,  Lord  Strange,  as 
a  pledge  for  his  fidelity,  and  that  noble- 
man was  on  this  account  obliged   to 


employ  great  caution  and  reserve  in  his 
proceedings.  He  raised  a  powerful  body 
of  his  friends  and  retainers  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire ;  but,  as  he  did  not  openly 
declare  himself,  the  army  on  both  sides 
entertained  doubts  of  his  integrity. 

When  Henry  reached  Tamworth,  he 
resolved,  as  Stanley  was  encamped  at 
Atherstone,  to  have  a  personal  interview 
with  him,  to  sound  his  intentions.    The 
meeting  took  place  at  night,  on  the  open 
moor  of  Atherstone ;  and  after  Stanley 
had  explained  to  him,  that  to  save  the 
life  of  his  son,  whom  the  usurper  re- 
tained as  an  hostas^,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  not  to  declare  against  Bichard 
till  the  moment  when  the  battle  joined, 
Henry  departed,  apparently  satisfied  with 
the  explanation ;  but  on  his  return,  he 
lost  his  road,  and,  as  Bichard  with  his 
army,  had  already  advanced  to  Leicester, 
a  dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Bich- 
ard's  scouts,  prevented  him  from  inquir- 
ing his  way.  However,  after  wandering 
for  some  hours,  he  knew  not  whither, 
he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  lonely  hut, 
and  the  master,  a  poor  shepherd,  gave 
him  refreshment,  and  conducted  him  in 
safety  to  Tamworth,  where  he  rejoined 
his  army,  not,  however,  before  ms  ab- 
sence had  excited  fears  for  his  safety. 
On  the  morrow  the  two  armies  met  on 
the  heath  of  Bcdmore,  near  Bosworth, 
and  the  next  day  was  fought  that  battle, 
which  cost  Bichard  his  life,  and  enabled 
Bichmond  to  ascend  the  throne  as  Henry 
the  Seventh.    The  night  before  the  bat- 
tle, Bicliard*s  rest  was  disturbed  by  evil 
presentiments  and  horrid  dreams;   in- 
aeed,   ever  since  the   murder    of  the 
Princes  in  the  Tower,  his  mind  had  been 
the  prey  of  doubts  and  fears.     "  I  have 
heard,"  says  More,  "  by  credible  report, 
of  such  as  were  secret  with  his  chamber- 
ers,  that  he  never  had  quiet  in  his  mind, 
never  thought  himself  sure.    When  he 
went  abroad  his  eyes  whirled  about,  his 
body  privily  fenced,  his  hand  ever  on 
his  dagger,  his  countenance  and  manner 
like  one  always  ready  to  strike  again. 
He  took  ill  rest  at  night,  lay  lon^  wak- 
ing and  musing,  sore  wearied  wim  care 
and  watch,  rather  slumbered  than  slept, 
troubled  with  fearful  dreams,  sometimes 
started  up,  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  run 
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«j^.-=-_i-  ■    ^  HEX  the  battle  of 
^   ■{■i>~JT't,    IiMwonh  Field  WM 
'  ^l*!    /'   ''""?'"•      Eliiibeth 

■"l-J  J  tht-  castle  of  Sbeiiff 
n  i  Ilutton.   in   Tort- 

"  —  "^  -'■ire,  whither  Rich. 
1  had  sciit  her 
ihOTtly  aftiT  tbc  death  of  his  Qaeen,  in  the 
preii'iiu  April.  Iliatorj  docs  not  men- 
tion thi.'  cauM  of  her  incanfrstian,  but  it 
diiuhttcss  resulti-d  from  her  rejection  of 
thi-usurpf'T'saiiilrtssca.  It  is  true,  that 
KuRk,  the  upolri^st  of  Kchard,  bad  the 
bolilneu  to  affirm,  that  b«  saw  an  Dii- 
pinnl  ktlcr  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  vritten  hj  Elizabeth  to  the 
Itiilic  of  Xorfiilk,  BohciliDg  that  noble- 
man to  be  a  medUlor  for  her  niamiw« 
with  the  King,  uid  protesting  that  the 
Kinit  was  her  joj  and  maker  in  this 
world,  and  that  bIic  was  bis  in  heart  and 
lbou)[ht,  and  hinlinjt  her  surprise  at  the 
dnratian  of  the  Uuecn's  illness,  and  her 
wprebvnuiona  that  she  never  would  die. 
Thin  pnrt«nd<«l  letler,  however,  has  been 
repeatedly  searehed  for,  but  never  found. 


IlHW^ 


t  of  in 


with  tho  whole  tenor  of  Elizabeth's 
httmble,  unambitiom  life;  and,  nntil  it 
is  hrDUfi:ht  to  light,  it  can  odIt  be  riewed 
■H  an  invention  to  further  the  purpose 
of  thnunfnithfal  historian,  Buck. 

Itcforo  leaTing  Leicester,  tho  victoii- 
oiw  llenrj'  dispatched  Sir  Uobcrt  Wil- 
liiiii[hby  to  bring  Eliiabcth,  and  her 
uniiirtiinutc  youne  cousin,  the  Kail  of 
Warwick,  witli  all  speed  to  Londoa.  On 
n!ai;liinK  tho  metropolis,  Elizabeth  Was 
— :__  .1  ._  .^j  gjjjij  jjf  ^^  mother, 


Ibe  Qoeen  Dowager,  and  Wirwid  m 
placni  in  close  confinement  in  Ac  ToWRf 
In  the  meantime,  Henry  nt  out  Ibr  Oe 
metropolis ;  he  tinleied  the  citj  en  a 
Saturday,  ai  on  that  day  of  the  wed: 
be  won  the  victory  of  Bonrorth.  Tb 
maror  mnd  corporation  of  London,  dt 
in  Tiolet-coloored  dresaet,  welconud  kin 
at  Homsef  park.  As  he  aipoaebsd 
the  dty,  tbe  crowds  of  people  and  citi- 
zens were  zealoos  in  tbeir  eiprcmiHii  nf 
satisfaction.  AtShoreditch,  thepoethis- 
torian,  Bernard  Andreas,  who  nad  M- 
companiod  him  from  Brittany,  welamsd 
him  with  a  laodatorT-  Latin  apeecli.  Bit 
Henry,  scorning  to  court  po^sritj, 
made  his  entij  in  a  close  cbanot,  ai 
without  waitinfr  to  receire  the  adils- 
Cions  of  the  multitude,  passed  on  ts  St 
Paul's,  where,  after  Te  Deom  Iwd  ben 
sung,  kc  devoutly  offered  the  tbiee  stud- 
ards,  which  had  led  his  anny  to  victeryf 
and  which  were  respectfully  emUuinn 
with  an  image  of  St.  George,  a  redflaj 
dragon,  and  a  dun  cow.  He  Uien  It- 
tired  to  apartmenb  prepared  (in-  him  il 
the  bishop's  palace,  where  he  eaUed  > 
cooncil,  and  renewed  his  promi*  to 
marry  Elizabeth.  But  as  he  dcmred  to 
cupport  his  perstmal  and  beredibny  rigkt 
to  the  throne,  and  dreaded  lot  I  pi- 
ceding  marria^  with  the  PrinonasbooU 
imply  a  participation  of  aovereignty  ii 
her,  and  raise  doubts  of  his  own  titb  if 
tho  house  of  Lancnster,  he,  altticip 
bound  by  honour,  aa  well  aa  by  inUnA 
to  complete  this  alliance,  luwilwd  t> 
postpone  it  till  after  tha  recDgnitiaB  i^ 
his  title  by  parliament,  aiid  the  «•- 
pletion  of  oil  atavnatbiu    Ihii  nv 
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Intion  gaye  umbrage  to  the  TorkiBts,and 
greatly  troubled  Elizabeth,  who  heard 
with  anxiety  the  rumours  that  Henry 
intended  to  marry,  either  the  heiress  of 
Brittany  or  Lady  Catherine  Herbert, 
and  who,  accordmg  to  Andreas,  thus 
meditated  on  the  subject: — 

*'  So,  eyen  at  last,  thou  hast,  0  God, 
regarded  the  humble,  and  not  despised 
their  prayers ;  I  well  remember  that  my 
most  noble  father,  of  famous  memory, 
meant  to  haye  bestowed  me  in  marriage 
upon  this  most  comely  Prince !  Oh  that 
I  were  now  worthy  of  him ;  for,  as  I 
haye  lost  my  fiither  and  protector,  I 
sorely  fear  me  that  he  will  take  a  wife 
from  foreign  parts,  whoso  beauty,  age, 
fortune,  and  dignity,  will  more  please 
him  tlum  mine !  Oh  that  I  could  ac- 
quaint my  mother,  or  some  of  the  Iq^ds, 
with  my  fears;  but  I  dare  not,  nor  haye 
I  the  courage  to  discourse  with  him  him- 
sdf  on  the  subject,  lest  in  so  doing  I 
might  discoyer  my  loye.  What  will  be 
I  cannot  diyine,  but  this  I  know,  that 
Almighty  God  always  succours  those 
who  trust  in  Him ;  therefore  willl  cease 
to  think,  and  repose  my  whole  hope  in 
Thee.  Oh  my  Gt)d,  do  Thou  witn  me 
according  to  Thy  mercy." 

After  the  rayages  of  the  terribly  fatal 
disease,  known  as  the  sweating  sickness, 
had  somewhat  abated,  Henry  the  Seyenth 
was  crowned,  with  the  usiial  ceremony, 
at  Westminster,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October, 
1485 ;  ana  when  the  Commons,  in  the 
subsequent  December,  presented  to  him 
the  usual  grant  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
1^  for  life,  they  coupled  with  it  a  pe- 
tition,  requesting  him  to  take  to  wife 
amd  consort  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
which  marriage  they  hoped  God  would 
bless  with  a  progeny  of  the  race  of 
kings.  Henry  answered,  '*  that  it  would 
giye  him  pleasure  to  comply  with  their 
request ;"  and  after  costly  preparations 
had  been  made,  and,  the  royal  pair  be- 
inf  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  an 
mSinary  dispensation  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Pope's  resident  locate,  Henry 
and  Elizabetn  were  united  in  wedlock, 
by  Cardinal  Bourchier,  at  Westminster, 
(m  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1486. 

«  The  most  wished  day  of  marriage 


between  King  Henry  the  Seyenth  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  being  come,'*  says 
Andreas,  '4t  was  celebrated  by  them  with 
all  religious  and  glorious  magnificence, 
and  by  the  people  with  bonfires,  songs,  and 
banquets,  throughout  London,  both  men 
and  women,  rich  and  poor,  beseeching 
God  to  bless  the  King  and  Queen,  ana 
grant  them  a  numerous  progeny." 

Not  satisfied  with  the  dispensation 
already  granted,  Henry  applied  for  ano- 
ther, to  the  Pope  himselt  The  Pontiff 
in  his  rescript,  after  confirming  Henry's 
title  to  the  throne,  declared,  that  to  put 
a  period  to  the  bloody  wars  caused  by 
the  riyal  claims  of  the  house  of  York, 
he  willingly  confirmed  the  dispensation 
already  granted,  for  the  marriage  of 
Henry  the  Seyenth  to  the  Princess  Eli- 
zabeth, the  eldest  daughter  and  true  heir 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  immortal 
memory;  and  after  pronouncing  the 
children  issuing  from  the  marriage  legi- 
timate, he  confirmed  the  act  of  settlement 
passed  by  the  parliament  in  1485,  and 

E renounced  the  meaning  of  the  act  to 
e,  that  if  the  Queen  should  die  with- 
out issue,  before  the  King,  or  if  her 
issue  should  not  survive  their  father, 
the  children  of  Henry  by  any  other  law- 
ful wife  should  succeed  him  by  here- 
ditary right. 

The  Queen,  immediately  after  her 
marriage,  gave  evidence,  that  the  last 
clause  in  this  bull,  which,  in  truth,  was 
a  gross  iniustice  to  her  sisters,  would 
prove  needless.  Whilst  her  husband 
made  a  progress  through  the  northern 
counties,  Elizabeth,  by  his  express  de- 
sire, retired  to  Winchester  castle,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  a  month 
earlier  than  was  expected.  The  cham- 
ber in  which  the  Queen  was  confined, 
was  hung  all  round  with  cloth  of  arras. 
The  King's  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Kichmon^  ^^  made  ordinances  as  to  what 

S reparation  is  to  be  made  against  the 
eliverances  of  the  Queen;  as,  also, 
for  the  christening  of  the  child  when 
she  shall  be  delivered."  They  mention 
every  particular  "  of  the  furniture  of  her 
highness'  chamber,  and  the  famiture 
appertayning  to  her  bedde,  how  the 
cnurch  shall  be  arraied  againste  the  chris- 
teninge,  how  the  child  shall  go  to  be 
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christened,  tnd  the  (Bnieiifioiit  of  tvo  | 
cndlof ,  the  ont:  to  be  faire  set  forth  hj 
paint'Ts  craft  and  the  other,  which  u 
to  be  used  on  xtate  occasions,  to  be  large, 
and  fiimiAliod  with  gP'at  magnificence." 
On  takin;;  to  hi-r  cliambcr,  Elizabeth 
bid  a  ciTtinnnioUii  adieu  to  the  lords  of 
tier  court,  and  w:ts  afterwards  attended 
only  hv  women.  The  child  was  bum  on  the 
twi'ntit- th  of  September,  14S6,  and  christ- 
ened Arthur  ;  the  ceremony  hfing  per- 
formed with  p-eat  pomp  in' Winchester 
e:itlie<lral.  The  l^ncc  was  borne  to 
th<r  fount  by  the  Quc<-n'8  sister,  Cecilia, 
attended  by  Anne,  another  of  her  sisttTS ; 
the  Quien's  motlicr  stood  godmother, 
and  the  Plails  of  (Oxford  and  Lincoln, 
with  the  Mari[uis  of  Dorset,  were  the 
other  sponsors.  After  the  royal  babe 
had  biM-n  baptized,  ho  was  conveyed  back 
in  siili-mn  state  ;  the  King's  trumpeters 
and  minstrels,  making  mcrrr  music, 
went  iK-fore  liim,  and,  on  reacning  the 
royal  nursiry,  lie  was  presented  to  the 
Kin«^  and  (|uecn,  when  the  ceremony 
was  concluded,  by  one  of  the  bishops 
pronouncing  over  him  the  blessing  of 
God,  of  Holy  Mary,  of  St.  George,  and 
of  his  parents. 

Aft<  r  the  birth  of  Prince  Arthur,  the 
Quei'U  for  sonic  time  was  afflicted  with 
an  ai,Mie  ;  but  wIkii  her  health  retumtHi, 
sho,  in  pfutitude  for  the  birth  of  her  heir, 
founded  a  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  cathedral 
of  Winchester. 

This  year  burst  forth  the  mysterious 
rebellion,  under  I^ambcrt  Simnei,  a  youth 
who  personated  tlie  Karl  of  Warwick, 
Kichard  the  Third's  nephew.  The  im- 
postor was  the  son  of  a  joiner  in  Oxford, 
and  well  instructed  in  the  part  ho  had 
to  play,  by  one  lUchard  Simons,  a  priest, 
lie  first  tempted  the  credulity  of  tho 
Irish,  and  so  W(j11  succeeded,  that  Henry, 
in  alarm,  published  a  full  freedom  in 
favour  of  his  opponents ;  and  that  the 
real  Karl  of  Warwick  might  be  publicly 
recogniz(;d,  he  conducted  him  in  proces- 
sion, throujjh  liondon,  U  the  palace  of 
Sh(!ne,  where  the  young  Prince  con- 
versed daily  with  the  Uueen,  aud  all  who 
visited  th(!  court.  After  being  crowned 
in  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Hiiunel,  being  joined  by  several 
lords  of  tho  dijicontcnted  party,  landed 


in  Lneadiiie,  and  marched  to  Toik,  ifi 
the  hope  that  the  country  would  riie 
and  ioin  him  as  he  pasKdalong ;  bntin 
this  ne  was  dcceirea     In  the  battle  of 
Stoke,  fought  on  the  sixteendi  of  Jane, 
1487,  his  arm  J  was  routed,  and  he  and 
his  tutor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eiiur. 
The  pnest  was  made  to  confiess  the  im- 
posture, and  then  imprisoned  for  life; 
but  the  pretended  Edward  the  Sixth, 
beinr  found  to  be  a  poor,  ignorant,  weak- 
minded  boy,  Henry,  with  great  wisdom 
and  mercy,   pardoned  him,  and  made 
him  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  at 
Westminster,  and  afterwards  advanoed 
him  to  the  rank  of  falconer,  a  rank  at 
that  time  far  higher  than  could  ordina- 
rily be  obtained  oy  one  so  humbly  bom. 
Warned  by  the  rumours  that  had 
reached  his  ears  during  the  Simnel  re- 
bellion, Uenry  resolved  to  remove,  at 
least,  one  cause  of  disaffection,  hj  hav- 
ing   the    Queen    crowned.      Elizabeth 
reached  London  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber,  1487,    and    after  witnessing  ibe 
King^s  triumphant  entry  to  the  eity,  in 
honour  of  the  victory  of  Stoke,  went 
with  him  on  the  fifth,  to  the  palace  of 
Greenwich.    Two  days  previous  to  her 
coronation,  which  was  solemnised  on  tke 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  she  came  in 
state,  by  water,  firom  Greenwich  to  Lon- 
don, and  landed  at  the  Tower,  when 
the  assembled  citizens  greeted  her  with 
enthusiasm.     King  Henry  then  created 
fourteen  Elnights  of  the  Bath,  and  on 
the  next  day  (Saturday)  she  went  in 
procession  to  Wcstmin^er.    She  won 
a  dress  of  white  doth,  of  g^ld,  of  da- 
mask, and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  finnd 
with  ermine,  and  feutened  with  a  heas- 
tiful  silk  cordon,  richly  wrought  with 
gold :  '*  Her  fairc  yelow  hair  hung  downe 
pleyno  bchynd  her  bak,  with  a  caUe  of 
pipied  network  over  it."     On  her  head 
was  a  circle  of  gold,  adorned  with  pn- 
cious  stones.    In  this  queenly  amy  aha 
passed  through  the  city,  in  an  elegantly 
ornamented  litter,   with    a  eanopj  » 
cloth  of  gold,  carried  over  it  by  four 
of  the  newly  created  knifhts;  befin* 
her  rode  four  baronesses;  Sy  her  adeh 
the  grand  steward,  the  hign  constablai 
I  and  the  lord  chamberlain,  took  their 
I  places  on  the  royally-trapped  ehargen; 
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md  behind  herjiernstor  Cecily,  and  the 
Ducheflses  of  Bedford,  of  Norfolk,  and 
of  Suffolk,  and  numerons  other  ladies, 
aome  in  litteis,  and  some  on  horseback, 
nade  np  the  grand  procession.  ^'All  the 
streets  throueh  which  the  procession 
paned,  were  clean  dressed,  and  bedecked 
with  tapestrr  and  arras ;  and  some  streets, 
as  Cheapside,  were  hanged  with  rich 
cloth  of  g^ld,  yelvet  and  silk,  and  along 
the  streets,  from  the  Towre  to  St.  Pauls, 
stood  in  order  all  the  crafts  of  London, 
in  their  liveries,  and  in  diyers  places  in 
the  city  were  ordained  singin?  chil- 
dren, some  arrayed  as  angels,  ana  others 
like  virgins,  to  sing  sweet  songs  as  her 
grace  passed  by." 

On  the  following  morning,  being  Sun- 
day, the  Queen,  robed  in  puiple,  went 
in  state  from  Westminster  Hau,  to  the 
ihibeyy  the  way  being  paved  with  striped 
doth.  Her  train  was  borne  by  the 
Princess  CecOy,  and  her  crown  was  car- 
ried by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  her 
sceptre  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The 
abbey  was  crowded  to  excess,  for  the 
nation  loved  the  Queen,  and  were  re- 
joiced at  the  performance  of  her  long- 
delayed  coronation.  After  Elizabeth  had 
bem  crowned  and  anointed  with  the 
usual  ceremony,  she  and  her  attendants 
xetired  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  par- 
took of  a  sumptuous  banquet.  Lord 
FitzwaUcr  acted  as  sewer  or  waiter; 
the  Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  Mistresss 
Ditton  went  under  the  table  and  sate 
at  her  feet,  and  at  certain  times  held 
a  kerchief  before  her  grace.  Henry 
riewed  both  the  coronation  and  the  ban- 
quet iVom  behind  a  lattice,  and  as  an  act 
of  grace,  he  pardoned  the  Queen's  half 
brother,  the  Alarquis  of  Dorset.  The 
next  day  the  Queen,  attended  by  the 
King  and  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Bichmond,  held  her  levee  in  the  parlia- 
ment chamber,  and  a  ball,  ut  which  the 
Queen  danced,  concluded  the  festivities. 

From  the  period  of  her  coronation, 
Elizabeth  was  brought  forward  on  all 
occasions  of  parade  with  the  utmost 
state  and  pomp.  She  lived  on  terms  of 
sincere  afi^ction  with  her  husband,  and 
the  assertion  of  almost  all  our  historians 
—that  Henry  treated  her  with  harshness 
and  neglect,  and  that,  in  his  estimation. 


neither  the  beantr  of  her  person  nor  the 
sweetness  of  her  oisposition  could  atone 
for  the  crime  of  being  a  descendant  of 
the  York  dynasty — must  certainly  be  re- 
^[arded  as  untrue.  Would  space  permit, 
it  could  easily  bo  proved,  from  contem- 
porary documents,  that  the  Kinf  go- 
verned his  house  with  wisdom  ana  dis- 
cretion, and  deeply  loved  his  consort, 
whose  happiness  ne  promoted  by  every 
means  in  nis  power. 

In  1489,  Elizabeth  proved  enceinte ; 
and  as  the  King  was  anxious  to  establish 
in  his  court  a  regular  system  of  eti- 
quette, he  permitted  his  mother,  the 
state-loving  Countess  of  Richmond,  to 
Bupcnntena  the  accouchement.  The 
Countess,  who  had  made  ordinances  as  to 
the  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  bii-th 
of  Prince  Arthur,  now  issued  the  fc^ow- 
ing  regulations  : — '*  The  Queen's  plea- 
sure being  understood  in  what  chamber 
she  will  he  delivered,  the  same  must  be 
handed  with  rich  cloth  of  arras,  sides, 
roo^  windows,  and  all,  except  one  win- 
dow, which  must  be  hanged  so  as  she 
may  have  light  when  it  pleaseth  her;  then 
there  must  be  set  a  royal  bed,  and  the  floor 
laid  all  over  and  over  with  carpets,  and  a 
cupboard,  covered  with  the  same  suit  as 
the  chamber  is  hanged  with."  On  en- 
tering the  chamber,  the  Queen  was  per- 
mitt^  to  exercise  her  own  discretion 
whether  she  would  sit  or  stand,  in  re- 
ceiving wine  and  spices. 

"Upon  All-hallow  even,  being  the 
first  of  October,  the  Queen,''  says  Le- 
land,  "  took  her  chamber  at  Westmin- 
ster, greatly  accompanied  with  ladies 
and  gentlewomen  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
King^s  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Noriblk, 
and  many  others,  having  before  her  the 
great  part  of  nobles  of  this  realm  pre- 
sent in  this  parliament.  She  was  lea  by 
the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  of  Derby.  The 
reverend  father  in  God  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  sung  the  mass  and  Agnw  Dei, 
Then  the  Queen  was  led  as  before.  The 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  of  Kent  held 
the  towel  when  the  Queen  took  hex 
rights ;  and  the  torches  were  holden  by 
knights.  After  mass,  accompanied  as 
before,  when  she  was  come  into  her  great 
chamber,  she  stood  under  her  cloth  of 
estate,  and  then  there  was  ordered  a  void 
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of  imcci  tnd  fweetwiBei;  tiist  dtm^ 
mj  lord  the  Qneeii'i  efaamberliiiiy  in 
TcVy  good  words,  desired,  in  the  Queen's 
name,  the  people  there  present  to  praj 
to  Goid  to  sc-na  her  the  good  hoars ;  and 
so  she  dcparti'd  to  her  inner  chamber, 
which  was  hanged  and  ceiled  with  rich 
cloth  of  blue  arras,  with  flenr-de-lis  of 
gold.  In  that  chamber  was  a  rich  bed 
and  pallet,  the  which  pallet  had  a  mar- 
Tel  lous  rich  canopy  of  ^old,  with  aTelret 
pall,  framished  with  bright  red  roses. 
AlsOj  there  was  an  altar,  well  furnished 
with  relics;  and  a  cupboard  of  nine 
stages,  well  and  richly  garnished.  Then 
the  Queen  recommended  herself  to  the 
good  praises  of  the  lords ;  and  my  lord 
her  chaml)erlain  drew  the  traverse  or 
curtain  which  separated  the  chamber 
from  the  great  chamber;  and  firom 
thenceforth  no  manner  of  officer  came 
into  the  clinmber,  but  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, after  the  old  custom.'* 

In  this  instance,  howeyer,  the  cus- 
tom of  excluding  the  male  sex  from  the 
hdng-in  chamber  was  broken.  The 
French  ambiL<sador.  a  few  days  after  her 
r("tirenient,  particularly  desired  an  inter- 
view with  the  Queen ;  and  being  a  noble- 
man of  the  highest  rank,  he  was,  by  spe- 
cial favour,  admitted  to  an  audience  with 
her  higliness,  with  whom  he  found  only 
her  mother,  the  Queen-Dowager  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Countess  of  Richmond. 

The  Princess  was  bom  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  October,  and  christened  Mar- 
garet, after  tlic  King's  mother.  The 
christening  was  solemnized  with  great 
pomp  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  The 
sponsors  were  the  King's  mother,  the 
Uuchess  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  offi- 
ciated at  the  font ;  and,  as  presents,  the 
babe  received  a  silver  box  full  of  gold 
coin  from  her  grandmother,  a  rich  cup 
from  Lady  Norfolk,  and  two  gilt  flagons 
and  a  gold  holy-water  vessel,  set  with 
precious  stones,  from  the  Archbishop. 

Shortly  after  the  christening  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  measles  induced  the  royal  family 
to  r(;move  from  Westminster  to  Green- 
wich, where  they  passed  a  gloomy  Christ- 
nias,  with  **  no  disguisings,  and  but  few 
pUys." 


On  tlie  twgBty-cighth  of  June,  1491, 
the  Queen  hroaght  into  the  worid  her 
second  BOH,  Houyy  afterwards  Henry 
the  Eighth,  at  Greenwich ;  and  in  this 
next  year,  and  bat  three  wedks  before 
the  birth  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  she 
had  to  monm  the  death  of  her  bdoved 
mother,  Elizabeth Woodville.  Thisevent, 
however,  somewhat  relieved  the  pecu- 
niary necessities  of  the  Queen.  Her  own 
scanty  income,  which  was  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  estates  of  the  Mortuneis 
in  Herefordshire,  and  which  was  barely 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  support  the 
dignity  of  her  portionless  sisters,  and  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  those  who  sou^t 
the  charity  of  *' Elizabeth  the  Good,'' 
being  now  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  Queen  Mother's  dower. 

In  1497,  the  Queen  and  her  fiunily 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  perils  of  fire. 
The  King,  the  Queen,  the  AmceBa  Mar- 
garet, and  other  '*  notable  estates,"  were 
holding  court  at  the  palace  at  Sl^ne, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fisBt 
of  December,  the  palace  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire.  An  alarm  was  instantly 
given,  but,  by  the  violence  of  the  flames, 
which  for  three  hours  resisted  every  ef- 
fort to  subdue  them,  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  building  was  consumed;  and  the 
hangings,  beds,  apparel,  plate,  and  jewels 
all  burned  or  spoued.  *'  Howbeit,  to  the 
King's  good  comfort,  the  royal  family 
escaped  unhurt,  and  no  man  or  Christian 
creature  thereby  perished." 

Meanwhile,  me  pretensions  of  Perkin 
Warbcck  disturbed  the  peace  of  tiie 
kingdom,  and  threatened  to  deprive  the 
King  and  his  consort  of  their  regal  dig- 
nity. This  Perkin,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
a  Florentine  Jew,  to  whom  Edward  the 
Fourth  had  stood  godfather,  was  per- 
suaded by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  sister  to  Richard  the  Third, 
to  personate  her  nephew  Richard,  one  of 
the  Princes  who  had  b^n  murdered  in 
the  Tower.  The  King  of  France,  ever 
ready  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  in  ^Bg> 
land,  received  Warbcck  at  his  court  wiUi 
great  honour ;  but,  at  the  intercession 
of  Henry,  dismissed  him,  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  an  advantageous  peace.  Having 
quitted  Paris,  the  pretender  went  to 
Burgundy,  and  the  Duchess  of  that  pro- 
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Tinoe  recehred  him  with  joy,  ss  the  real 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  I^glish  throne,  and  gave  him  a 
guard  suitable  to  that  dignity.  The  En- 
rikh,  ever  ready  to  revolt,  gave  credit  to 
uia  new  imnostore.  Those  who  were 
the  King's  lormer  favourites,  and  had 
contributed  to  place  him  on  the  throne, 
took  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
were  joined  by  all  who,  from  a  love  of 
novelty,  the  goadings  of  poverty,  or  a 
btind  attachment  to  their  leaden,  were 
anxious  for  a  chan^. 

Whilst  the  King  s  enemies  were  thus 
combining  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
civil  war,  he  himself  was  no  less  intent 

2K>n  preventin£^  the  threatened  danger. 
e  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  people, 
flnt,  by  making  it  evident  tnat  the 
Duke  01  York  was  really  dead,  and  by 
punishing  his  murderers ;  and,  next,  by 
ascertaining  the  parentage  and  personal 
history  of  the  pretender.  The  last  of 
these  projects  was  not  easily  accom- 
plbhed.  But  Hennr,  at  length,  won 
over  Sir  Bobert  Clim>rd,  who  was  then 
accompanying  the  pretender  in  Flanders, 
and  had  lieen  entrusted  with  his  and  the 
Duchess's  secrets.  Clifford,  after  in- 
forming the  King  with  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators,  presented  him  with  a 
list  of  their  names.  At  the  head  of  this 
list  stood  Lord  Stanley,  who,  on  being 
arrested,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  suffered 
the  punishment  of  decapitation. 

In  this  emergency,  the  pretender 
■ailed  from  Flanaers,  with  a  few  hun- 
dred adherents,  and  whilst  Henry,  ac- 
companied by  Elizabeth,  was  on  a  visit 
to  his  mother,  at  Latham,  in  Lancashire, 
made  a  descent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Deal ;  but,  being  driven  back  by  the  in- 
habitants, he  sailed  to  Ireland.  The 
Irish,  however,  would  not  rise  in  his 
cause,  nor  did  fortune  seem  to  smile  upon 
him  till  he  entered  Scotland,  when  the 
young  Scotch  King,  James  the  Fourth, 
received  him  with  favour,  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  and  shortly 
afterwards  ^ve  him  in  marriage  Ka- 
therine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Uuntley,  and  second  cousin  to  Henry 
the  Seventh,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  women  of  her 
time.   The  Scotch  King,  believing  that, 


upon  Perkin's  first  appearance  in  En^ 
hmd,  all  the  Yorkists  would  rise  in  hu 
favour,  crossed  the  border  with  powerful 
forces,  and  proclaimed  the  young  ad- 
venturer wherever  he  went ;  out,  to  his 
disappointment,  no  one  would  second 
his  claims,  and  Perkin  was  compelled  to 
retreat  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
remained  till  about  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1497,  when  he  departed  from 
Edinburgh,  with  four  ships,  and  about 
one  hunored  and  thirty  companions.     ^ 

Perkin  had  now  for  five  years  con- 
tinued to  alarm  the  King  and  fill  the 
mind  of  the  Queen  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. France,  Flanders,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  had  acknowledged  him  as 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  he  had  made  some  bold  attempts  to 
second  his  pretensions.  The  time  at 
length  arrived  when  he  was  to  act  in 
England  the  part  he  had  so  successfully 
performed  elsewhere.  Some  months  pre- 
viously, there  had  been  an  insurrection 
in  Cornwall.  When  the  taxes  granted 
by  Parliament  for  the  defence  of  the 
northern  marches  were  levied  upon  the 
men  of  Cornwall,  they  refused  to  pay 
them;  and  as  every  insurrection  was 
now  followed  with  a  project  ol  de- 
throning the  King,  they  marched  with 
one  Flammock,  a  lawver,  Michael  Jo- 
seph, a  farrier,  and  Lord  Audlcy,  at 
their  head,  directly  to  London,  and  en- 
camped at  Blackheath,  where  the  King's 
forces  attacked  them,  killed  two  thou- 
sand of  them  on  the  spot,  and  forced  the 
rest  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Lord 
Audley  and  the  ringleaders  were  exe- 
cuted ;  but  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
four  thousand,  were  pardoned,  and  per- 
mitted to  return  home  again  in  safety. 
This  lenitv,  however,  was  not  appreci- 
ated by  the  rude  men  of  Cornwall. 
They  attributed  it  to  fear,  and,  upon 
returning  home,  persuaded  their  friends 
that  the  whole  country  was  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  vindication  of  their 
quarrel. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  determined  to 
send  for  Perkin  Warbetk,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  to  act  as  their  leader.  Per- 
kin accepted  the  invitation,  and  taking 
upon  himself  the  title  of  Ilichard  the 
Fourth,  published  a  proclamation  against 
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Jlninr,  and,  at  the  betd  of  three  bmi- 
dird  men,  made  an  unracccMM  attempt 
to  storm  the  city  of  Exeter.  Hennr 
having  rrccircd  advice  of  his  proeeed- 
in^,  said,  merrily:  '*The  Saints  be 
praisod !  I  shall  now,  I  trust,  have  the 
pli*asurc  of  visiting  the  person  whom  I 
nave  so  long  desired  to  see,"  and  imme- 
diately took  measures  to  oppose  him. 
llio  pretender,  however,  on  the  approach 
of  Ili-nry  with  hostile  forces,  lost  all 
eouriige ;  and,  in  the  night,  took  sanc- 
tuary in  tlie  monaster)'  of  Beanlieo,  in 
II nnipshire.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  K'ng,  and  was 
confined  in  the  Tower;  but  escaping 
thenee,  and  b<>ing  unable  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  numerous  patrols  who 
watched  all  tlic  roads  to  the  coast,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  prior  of  the 
monastery  at  Shene.  Upon  a  promise 
that  the  Kin^  would  pardon  him,  the 
prior  gave  him  up,  and  he  was  again 
confined  in  the  Tower.  But  as  there 
was  no  peace  for  England  whilst  he  lived, 
nnd  as  he  plotted  with  the  Earl  of  "War- 
wick to  escape  out  of  the  Tower  by 
murdering  the  governor,  he  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1499;  and,  twelve  days  afterwards,  the 
unfortunate  Warwick,  whose  long  im- 
prisonment, for  no  other  offence  but  that 
of  his  birth,  had  so  weakened  his  mind, 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  deemed  an  ac- 
countable ngent,  was  decapitated  on 
Tower  Hill ;  and,  with  his  death,  the 
intrigues,  impostures,  and  rebellions 
which  had  so  disturbed  the  reign  of 
llenry  the  Seventh,  entirely  ceased. 

The  wife  of  Warbeck,  who  had  been 
left  for  security  at  Mount  St.  Michael, 
on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  her  hus- 
band, submitted  to  the  Royalists.  "When 
she  was  brought  prisoner  to  the  King, 
she  blushed  and  burst  into  tears;  but 
Henry  felt  for  her  distress,  and  relieved 
her  apprehensions,  by  sending  her  to  the 
Queen,  with  whom  she  afterwards  lived 
as  an  attendant  till  her  second  marriage, 
still  retaining,  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
the  name  of  **  The  White  Rose,"  which 
she  had  ori'^inally  derived  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  husband. 

The  ravogcs  of  the  plague,  which,  in 
one  year,  hurried  thirty  thousand  of  the 


dtiieiia  of  London  to  a  premature  gnne, 
so  alarmed  the  King,  t£at,  after  remor- 
iag  from  place  to  place,  he,  to  avoid  the 
infection,  took  his  consort  and  fEoniljto 
Calais,  in  May,  1500,  where  they  re- 
sided for  more  than  a  month,  and  where 
a  treaty  was  signed  for  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  with  Katherine  of  Am- 
gon.  The  marriage,  which,  according  to 
some  authors,  the  bride's  ^Either,  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  would  not  consent  to  till 
after  the  death  of  the  ill-fiited  Warwick, 
and  which  was  consammated  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November,  1501,  with  ex- 
traordinary magnificence,  will  be  Mj 
detailed  in  the  next  ibllovring  memoir. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1502, 
the  Queen  took  a  leading  part  at  the  be- 
trothment  of  her  daughter  Margaret,  bj 
proxy,  with  the  Scotch  King,  James  the 
Fourth.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  the  royal  palace  of  Shene,  and,  imm^ 
diatcly  afterwards,  the  Queen  conducted 
her  daughter  to  the  banquet.  Jousts 
and  pageants  followed,  and  the  whole 
population  took  part  in  the  rejoicing. 

"On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January," 
says  the  chronicler,  '*  was  declared  hj 
the  mouth,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  the  as- 
surance of  James,  King  of  Scots,  and 
Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  our  sove- 
reign lorc^  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 
In  rejoicing  thereof,  Te  Deum  was  sung, 
and  Donfires  were  made  throughout  the 
city,  and  at  each  of  the  twelve  largest 
bonfires  was  set  an  hogshead  of  Gasconr 
wine,  to  be  drunk  by  all  men  freely,  ana 
which  was  but  a  short  time  in  drinking'" 

These  festivities  had  been  terminated 
but  a  few  weeks,  when  the  royal  family 
suffered  a  severe  bereavement.  On  the 
second  of  April,  Prince  Arthur,  who  had 
been  a  husband  but  a  few  months,  died 
unexpectedly.  The  mournful  intelii- 
gcnce  was  first  imparted  to  the  Kingi 
who,  on  "hearing  the  heavy  tidings» 
sent  for  the  Queen,  that  she  might  be  > 
partner  in  his  soitow.  When  she  a^ 
rived,  and  saw  her  lord  in  such  troabla> 
she  comforted  him  with  sober  and  holf 
savings,  amongst  other  good  council 
telling  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  bear  the  ktf 
of  his  heir  with  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion.   But  although  she  had  afforded 
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her  husband  such  good  comfort,  when 
die  rctured  to  her  own  chamber,  she  p^ve 
way  to  BO  many  tears  and  lamentations, 
that  her  attenoants  went  and  besought 
the  King  to  come  and  soothe  her  trou- 
Ue,  which  he  directly  did,  with  earnest 
and  fidthfiil  loTe,  telhng  her  that  if  she 
wooM  thank  God  for  ms  son,  he  would 
also  do  so." 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the 
Queen,  whose  eonstitution  was  delicate 
from  her  birth,  suffered  from  sickness 
and  debility.  In  August,  she  made  a 
prog^ress  through  the  midland  counties, 
offering  at  the  shrines  in  her  way,  for 
the  restoration  of  her  health.  On  her 
return,  she  made  a  brief  stay  at  the 
Tower,  where,  as  she  was  enceinte,  it 
was  arranged  that  her  accouchement 
should  take  place.  From  the  Tower  she 
went  to  Richmond,  where  she  kept  the 
Christmas  festival  in  right  royafstate. 
Besides  other  acts  of  munificence,  she 

S re  to  a  William  Cornish  thirteep  shil- 
gs  and  foni^pence,  for  setting  a  Christ- 
mas carol ;  forty  shillings  to  the  min- 
strels with  the  Psalms;  four  shillings 
and  fonr^tence  to  a  Spanish  girl  for 
dancing  before  her;  and  six  sniUings 
and  ei^t-^nce  to  her  fool.  Patch.  She 
also  gave  alms  for  the  poor,  presented  a 
poor  man  who  brought  Dcr  a  parrot  with 
a  gratuity  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  and  handsomely  rewarded  several 
of  her  needy  neighbours,  who  evinced 
their  loyalty  by  presenting  her  with 
scarce  vegetables  and  fruits,  choice  poul- 
try, and  other  rare  edibles. 

In  January,  the  Queen  spent  eight 
days  at  Hampton  Court,  whicn,  it  may 
be  remarked,  was  one  of  her  favourite 
eountry  seats,  long  before  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Wlien  she 
returned  to  the  Tower  is  not  known ; 
nor  is  any  mention  made  of  her  ceremo- 
niously takine  to  her  chamber  a  month 
or  so  before  her  time.  However,  that 
she  was  in  the  royal  apartments  of  that 
fortress  on  the  second  of  February, 
1503,  is  evident;  as  on  that  day,  our 
historians  affirm,  whilst  she  and  her  lord 
lay  in  the  Tower  of  London,  she  gave 
birth  to  the  Princess  Katherine.  The 
Princess  was  bom  alive,  and,  for  a  week 
afterwardsithe  Queen  appeared  to  be  doing 


well;  but  on  the  eighth  day  alanninff 
mnptoms  presented  themselves,  an<^ 
despite  all  efforts  to  save  her,  she 
breathed  her  last  on  the  eleventh  of  Fo- 
bruaiy,  1503,  the  ver^r  day  on  which  she 
completed  her  thirty-eighth  year. 

Her  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  her 
dejected  husband,  who,  for  a  period, 
seemed  inconsolable,  and  moumedby  the 
people  as  a  national  calamity ;  all  the 
oells  of  the  churches  and  the  religious 
houses  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  tolled  in  slow,  dis- 
mal tones  the  day  through ;  and  for  weeks 
afterwards,  the  loss  of  the  good  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  uppermost  in  the  mindi 
of  the  people. 

The  body  of  the  Queen,  after  being 
embalmed,  was  laid  in  the  chapel  in  the 
Tower,  at  the  entrance  to  which,  but 
unknown  to  aU  present,  were  buried  the 
remains  of  her  murdered  brothers,  Ed- 
ward the  Fifth  and  Richard,  Duke  of 
York.  On  this  occasion,  Elizabeth's 
sister,  Katherine,  performed  the  office  of 
chief  mourner — and  a  sincere  mourner 
she  was,  for,  since  the  imprisonment  of 
her  husband.  Lord  Courtenay,  on  a  sus- 

Eicion  of  treason,  the  Queen  had  been 
er  best  fnend,  and  almost  maternal 
protectress. 

After  lying  in  state  for  twelve  days, 
the  royal  corpse  was  conveyed,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  "Westminster;  behind  the 
funeral  car,  on  which  was  an  image  of 
the  Queen,  crowned,  and  in  her  robes  of 
state,  rode  eight  ladies  of  honour,  on 
palfreys  in  black  trappings,  led  by  foot- 
men in  mourning ;  then  came  a  train  of 
noblemen,  all  dressed  in  mourning  weeds ; 
and,  lastly,  foUowed  the  Corporation  of 
London.  Amonest  the  "  honest  persons, 
citizens  of  Lonuon,'*  we  find  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  of 
the  foreign  gilds,  **  the  Esterlings,  the 
Frenchmen,  before  them  the  Portugalls, 
before  them  the  Venetians,  before  them 
the  Janavays  (Genoese),  before  them  and 
the  Lewknors  Defore  them,"  and  "  all  the 
surplus  of  citizens  of  London  that  rode 
out  in  black  stood  along  from  Fenchurch 
to  the  end  of  Cheap."  Besides  these, 
"  were  ordeyncd  divers  torch-bearers  of 
certain  crafts  of  London,  which  torch- 
bearers  carried  five  thousand  torches, 
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and  had  gowns  and  hoods  of  white 
woollen  cloth."  The  crafts  that  followed 
were  dressed  **  in  cloth  gowns  of  hlack 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  narrow  tip- 
pets of  hlack  cloth  ahout  their  necks/' 
Besides  this,  the  procession  was  *'met  on 
its  way  hy  divers  ahhots  and  monks, 
bearing  torches,  and  chauntin?  anthems 
and  dii|^ ;"  and  all  '^  the  parish  churches 
were  lit  up  with  torches  and  candles." 
On  reaching  the  ahhey,  the  body  was 
tekcn  out  of  the  car,  carried  inside  the 
stately  edifice,  and  placed  on  the  royal 
hearse,  which  was  surrounded  with  ban- 
nen,  and  covered  with  a  rich  pall,  on 
which  was  blazoned  the  arms  of  Eliza- 
beth, with  her  motto,  ^^Ilumblc  and 
rererent"  This  done,  the  procession 
retired  for  the  night ;  the  lords  and  ladies 
to  Westminster  palace,  and  the  citizens 
to  their  respective  homes. 

Esquires,  heralds,  monks,  and  ladies, 
watched  the  royal  remains  in  the  ni^ht, 
and  the  next  morning  they  were  consign- 
ed to  their  resting-place.  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  chaunted  the  mass  for  the  dead ; 
Rochester  preached  the  funeral  sermon, 
from  the  text  of  John :  "  Have  pity  on 
me,  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  touched  me."  As  before,  the  Prin- 
cess Eatherine  attended  as  chieif  mourner, 
and,  in  accordance  with  state  etiquette, 
was  the  only  person  who  offered  at  the 
mass ;  but  afterwards,  she  and  her  sis- 
ter, Anne,  and  the  other  ladies  of  honour, 
as  a  parting  tribute,  made  an  offering  of 
thirty-seven  palls,  five  of  them  being 
presented  by  the  two  Princesses,  -lifter 
the  ladies  had  departed,  the  palls  were 
removed,  and  the  body  lowered  into  the 
grave ;  the  solemn  funeral  service  being 
read  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  a  touching  elegy, 
which  he  wrote  upon  Elizabeth  of  York, 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  makes  her  to 
say: 

"Adiea  mine  own  dear  spouse,  my  worthy 

lord, 
The  faithful  love  that  did  us  both  combine, 
In  marriage  and  peaceable  concord, 
Into  your  hands  now  do  I  clean  resign, 
To  be  bestowed  on  your  children  and  mine ; 
Erst  were  ye  father,  now  must  ye  supply 
The  mother's  part  also,  for  here  I  lie. 

Farewell  my  daughter,  Lady  Margaret ; 
«od  wot,  full  oft  it  grieved  hath  my  mind. 


That  ye  Should  go  where  we  might  seldom 

meet^ 
Now  I  am  gone,  and  yon  lutTo  left  behind ; 
Oh  mortal  folk,  tmt  we  be  very  Mind ; 
What  we  least  fear  full  oft  it  U  most  nigh, 
From  yon  depart  I  first,  for  lo  I  m>w  here  I  Ue. 

Adieu  Lord  Henry,  loving  son,  adieu. 
Our  lord  increase  your  honour  and  estate ; 
Adieu  my  daughter  Mary,  bright  of  hue, 
God  make  yon  virtuous,  wise,  and  fortunate ; 
Adieu  sweetheart,  my  little  daughter  Kate, 
Thou  Shalt,  sweet  babe,  such  is  thy  destiny, 
Thy  mother  never  know,  for  lo  I  now  here  I  lie. 

Lady  Cecily,  Anne,  and  Katherine, 
Farewell  my  well  beloved  sisters  three , 
Oh  Lady  Bridget  other  sister  mine, 
Ix),  here  the  end  of  worldly  vanity; 
Now  well  are  ye  that  earthly  folly  flee, 
And  heavenly  things  love  and  magnify ; 
Farewell,  and  pray  for  me,  for  lo  I  now  here  I 
he." 

The  expense  of  Elizabeth's  funeral 
amounted  to  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-twopounds seven  shillings 
and  three-pence.     Henry  the  Sevenui 
survived  his  Queen  but  seven  years;  and 
from  the  hour  of  her  deaths  the  detestable 
vice  of  avarice  became  his  ruling  passion. 
Through  the  arts  of  his  infamous  minis- 
ters, Dudley  and  Empson,  he,  by  bene- 
volences extorted  from  parliament,  and 
by  onpressive  fines  wrung  from  indi- 
viduals, daily  added  to  his  enormous 
wealth,  whicn,  in  ready  money  alone,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  about  two 
millions.    As  a  proof  of  his  attention 
to  the  smallest  profits,  Bacon  tells  us, 
that  he  had  seen  a  book  of  accounts 
kept  by  Empson,  and  subscribed  in  al- 
most every  leaf  by  the  King's  own  hand. 
Amongst  other  articles,  are  the  follow- 
ing; 

"/item;  Received  of  such  a  one,  five 
marks  for  a  pardon,  which,  if  it  do  not 
pass,  the  money  to  be  repaid,  or  the 
party  otherwise  satisfied ;"  Opposite  to 
the  memorandum,  the  King  had  written 
in  his  own  hand,  "  otherwise  satisfied." 
Henry  made  several  efiforts  to  again  en- 
ter the  pale  of  matrimony ;  but  he  de- 
sired a  bride  more  for  the  dower  than 
for  the  woman,  and  his  projects  failed. 
He  died  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  the 
spring  of  1509,  and  was  buried  beside 
his  Queen,  in  the  beautiful  chapel  in 
Westminster  abbey,  which  bears  his 
name. 

The  magnificent  tomb  of  Heniy  the 
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Serentb,  and  Elizabeih  of  York,  stands  in 
fhebody  of  thechapel,  ina  curious  chantry 
of  cast  brass,  most  admirably  ezecutea, 
and  intersperaed  witb  effigies,  armorial 
bearings,  and  derices,  alluding  to  the 
union  of  the  red  and  -white  roses.  The 
tomb  was  executed,  according  to  Stowe, 
by  Peter  T.,  a  natiye  of  Florence ;  and 
in  this  obscure  appellation  antiquaries 
have  discoTered  Pietro  Torregeano,  a 
sculptor  once  the  competitor  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Thatartisf  spre-eminenoehehad 
resented  by  a  hasty  blow,  for  which  he 
was  expellea  or  departed  from  Florence, 
and  after  some  vicissitudes  of  life,  was 
retained  as  a  sculptor  by  Henry  the 
SeTenth,  and  employed  in  erecting  his 
fiither's  monument  for  a  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  equivalent  to  five 
thousand  present  money.  The  small 
statues  that  embellish  the  sepulchre  are 
partly  decayed^  but  the  bronze  effigy  of 
EHzabeth,  said  to  be  a  correct  likeness, 
is  in  excellent  preservation. 

Elizabeth  oi  York,  by  her  marriage 
with  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  three  sons, 
Arthur,  Henry,  and  Edmund ;  and  four 
daughters.  Market,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Catherine.  The  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  of  Arthur  have  been  already  men- 
tionad.  Henry  socceeded  his  £ithor,  as 


Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edmund  who  was 
bom  in  1495,  died  five  years  afterwards, 
at  Bishop's  Hatfield,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster.  Margaret,  Elizabeth's  el- 
dest daughter,  was  uirice  married ;  first, 
to  James,  the  Fourth  King  of  Scots,  then 
to  the  Eiurl  of  Angus,  and  after  being  di- 
vorced from  the  Earl,  to  Harry  Stewart. 
She  took  a  leading  part  in  the  afiairs  of 
Scotland,  and  was  the  mother  of  a  nu- 
merous femUy.  Her  first  son  succeeded 
his  father  as  James  the  Fifth,  and  her 
second  son  by  her  second  marriage,  was 
the  celebrated  Lord  Damley,  who  mar- 
ried the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  She  died  in  October,  1541,  and 
was  buried  with  pomp  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  John,  in  Perth.  The  Queen's 
second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  entered  the 
world  on  the  second  of  July,  1492,  and 
ended  her  life  on  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember, 1495  ;  Mary,  her  third  daugh- 
ter, remarkable  for  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  her  complexion,  became  the 
mfe  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France,  and 
on  his  death  married  the  man  of  her 
choice,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk. Eatherine,  the  Princess  who  cost 
Elizabeth  her  life,  quitted  the  world  a 
few  weeks  after  entering  it,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster  abbey. 
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KatitrMt  birth— Buntuful  rul^cf  lur  parmti  in  Spain— Ser  daeenl^Btlnli- 
mcHl  to  Priitee  Arthur — ^rrical  fit  Engtitnd — FoB^ma  marriage — AetQmpania 
l-rmct  Artkm-  lo  iMiOoK—Tht  Fritut  din  tirrt—Sit  thtn  returns  la  ZouAo, 
and  tellki  at  CrvydoH — Htr  marritgi  to  2Vii>M  Henry,  ajlcrieardt  Betiry  tin 
Eighth,  nrffociated — Utr  ai/tciion*  lo  •  tifmidwiarriagi  in  England — Betrelhmait 
to  I'riiia  Henry. 

mony,  *'  and  together  did  manj  admii- 
able  thiiiRS  and  holj  works.''  They 
eipetled  the  Uoors  out  of  Granada  and 
part  of  Andaiuaia,  and  throughunt  thdr 
Tictorioua  career  they  dcatrojed  tbe 
moslems  of  the  Uohomcds,  and  built 
Chrii^n  temples  of  vorship  in  their 
place.  The  mag^tode  of  their  opera- 
tiona  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  knomi 
tliat  tbe  wealthy  eity  of  Granada,  vhich 
did  not  surrender  till  after  it  had  a<i>- 
tained  a  siege  of  ten  years,  was  encom- 
passed by  a  wall  tweWe  miles  round,  in 
which  thero  were  twelre  gates  anil  one 
thousand  towers,  and  that,  at  last,  it 
took  an  army  of  twelve  tbouuind  borM 
and  one  hundred  thousand  foot  to  con- 
quer this  itubbDrnly-maiatainGd  citf. 
Nor  was  it  war  against  the  pagan  Moori 
only  that  Ferdinand  and  bis  energetic 
consort  ao  successfully  engaged.  It  vsi 
their  munificence  thatenablHl  Colamboi 
to  cross  tbe  Atlantic,  and  discover  that 
land  where  freedom  and  progreu  hsie 
taken  so  firm  a  root,  and  which  hiui  been 
rather  inappropriately  named  Amrrio. 
Katberine  was  tlio  youngest  child  ef 
femily  of  flyo.     Her  mother  tnt » 


^  small  town  of  Al- 
calu  de  Ilenares,  on 
'  the  fifteenth  of  De- 
eember,I485.  Shccnttred  the  world  about 
a  fortnight  before  she  was  expected,  her 
mother,  Isnhclla  of  Caul  ile,  being  brought 
lo  bed  with  her  whilst  on  the  road  from 
the  victorious  Christian  camp  at  the 
JIuoHbIi  city  of  La  Ronda  lo  Toledo, 
tbi-n  the  capital  of  Spain,  where  she  bad 
intended  lo  pass  her  (.'hristmus. 

Ferdinand,  tlic  father  of  Katherino, 
was  the  son  of  John,  King  of  Arragon 
and  Sicily ;  and  although  unlearned,  his 
sound  sense,  energy,  and  valour  were 
Buch,  that  he  rendered  Spain  one  of  the 
moEt  wealthy  and  prosperous  nations  in 
Christendom.  ISy  his  marriage  with 
Isnhella,  who  was  sote  sister  and  heiress 
m  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  he  became  monarch  of  those 
important  possessions.  Ferdinand  and 
\.i.  _ir.   ......  . u  .   ._,   jjj^t  j,^_ 


his  wife   lived  together 
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returned  with  Prince  Arthur  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  remained  with  his  con- 
tort, Elizabeth  of  York,  till  the  tenth, 
when  the  royal  pair  proceeded  to  Bar- 
nard's Castle,  London ;  and  whilst  Henry 
was  occupied  there  with  some  matters  of 
■tate,  the  Queen  went  up  the  Thames  in 
her  barge  to  Lambeth,  and  paid  a  con- 
gratulatory visit  to  her  daughter-in-law. 

"On  the  ninth  of  November,"  says 
the  chronicler,  **  Prince  Arthur,  with  a 
goodly  train,  came  through  Fleet  Street, 
London,  to  St.  Paul's,  and  so  to  the 
Wardrobe  Palace  at  Blackfriars,  and 
there  was  lodged.  The  same  day  came 
the  Infanta  Katherine  into  Lambeth, 
where  she,  with  her  ladies,  was  lodged 
in  the  Archbishop's  palace.  On  the 
Friday  following,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  anemoon,  the  Infanta,  accompanied 
with  many  lords  and  ladies,  in  most 
sumptuous  apparel,  came  riding  from 
Lambeth  into  Southwark,  and  so  to 
London  Bridge,  where  there  was  or- 
lained  a  most  costly  pageant  of  St. 
Katherine,  and  the  British  Princess,  St. 
Ursula,  with  many  virgins.  From 
thence  she  rode  to  uracechurch  Street, 
where  there  was  a  second  pageant ;  and 
passing  this,  she  proceeded  to  the  con- 
auit  in  Comhill,  where  another  pageant 
met  her  eyes.  On  that  day  the  great 
conduit  in  Cheap  ran  with  Gascony 
wine,  and  a  band  of  minstrels  made  a 
concert  of  music  there.  On  her  road 
down  Cheap,  the  Infanta  was  entertained 
with  several  other  pageants;  but  the 
grandest  was  by  St.  Paul's  Gate,  through 
which  she  rode  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace,  where  she  and  ner  ladies 
were  lodged. 

"  Within  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  was 
erected  a  platform  or  stage,  six  feet 
high,  and  extending  from  the  west  door 
to  the  uppermost  step  of  the  choir ;  in 
the  middle  of  this  platform  was  a  high 
stand,  like  a  mountain,  which  was  as- 
cended on  every  side  with  steps  covered 
over  with  red  worsted.  Against  this 
mountain,  on  the  north  side,  was  or- 
dained a  standing  for  the  King  and  his 
friends ;  and  upon  the  south  side  was 
erected  another  standing,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  London. 


^*  Then,  iipoa  the  fourteenth  of  Ko- 
yember,  being  Sunday,  Prince  Arthur 
and  the  Infanta  Katherine,  both  clad  in 
white  satin,  ascended  the  mountain,  one 
on  the  nordi  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side,  and  were  there  married  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by 
nineteen  bishops  and  abbots.  The  King, 
the  Queen,  ana  the  King's  mother  stoml 
in  the  place  afore-named,  where  they 
heard  and  beheld  the  solemnization, 
which,  being  finished,  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  took  their  way  from  the 
mountain  across  the  platform,  which  was 
covered  under  foot  witnblueray  cloth,  into 
the  choir,  and  so  to  the  high  altar.  The 
prelates  were  followed  by  the  bride  and 
oridegroom.  The  Princess  Cecily  bore 
the  train  of  the  bridegroom,  ana  after 
her  followed  one  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  in  right  costly  appareL 
Then  the  Mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  his  brethren,  in  scarlet,  went 
and  sat  in  the  choir  whilst  mass  was 
said.  The  Archbishop  of  York  sat  in 
the  Dean's  place,  ana  made  the  chief 
offering ;  and  after  him  came  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  mass  being  fi- 
nished, Arthur  publicly  dowered  his 
bride,  at  the  church  door,  with  one  third 
of  his  income  as  Prince  of  Wales ;  and 
afterwards  the  Prince  and  Princess  were 
conducted,  in  grand  procession,  out  of 
church  into  the  Bishop's  palace,  where 
a  grand  feast  was  prepared,  to  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alaermen  were  in- 
vited." 

The  city  functionaries  were  served 
with  plate  valued  at  one  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds ;  but  the  plate  off  which 
the  Princess  dined  was  of  solid  gold, 
ornamented  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

"  It  was  wonderful,"  says  Hall,  "  to 
behold  the  costly  apparel  and  the  mas- 
sive chains  of  gola  worn  on  that  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Brandon,  the  master  of  the 
King's  horse,  wore  a  gold  chain,  valued 
at  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 
Eivcrs,  the  master  of  the  King's  hawks, 
wore  a  chain  worth  one  thousand  pounds; 
and  many  of  the  other  chains  worn  were 
worth  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds 
each.    The  Duke  of  Bnfitingham  won 
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a  robe  o(  the  most  bemttiM  needlework, 
wroufi^ht  upon  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  and 
furred  wita  sable,  woithone  thousand 
fire  hundred  pounds ;  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Vaux  wore  a  gown  of  purple  Telret,  so 
thickly  ornamented  with  pieces  of  mas- 
sive gold,  that  the  ^Id  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  the  silk  ana  fur,  was  worth  one 
thousand  pounds." 

The  ro^  bride  and  bridegroom  passed 
their  nuptial  night  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
King  and  Queen  conducted  them  by 
water  to  Baynard's  Castle.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  the  royal  party  went 
in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  ana  after  hearing 
mass  there,  entered  their  barges  at  Paul's 
Wharf,  and  were  rowed  to  Westminster, 
attended  on  their  way  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen,  in 
bar^  gaSij  decked  with  banners  and 
dences,  and  having  bands  of  minstrels 
on  board,  who  sung  and  played  right 
joyously. 

In  honour  of  the  marriage,  tilts  and 
other  athletic  sports  took  place  in  the 
space  before  Westminster  Hall.  Kound 
toe  outside  of  the  lists,  stalls  and  stages 
were  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
royal  family,  the  nobles,  and  the  com- 
mon people,  who  flocked  in  thousands 
to  witness  the  sport,  which  was  attended 
with  no  little  danger,  as  the  combatants 
fought  with  sharp  spears.  When  even- 
ing set  in,  the  company  retired  within 
Westminster  Hall,  and  taking  their  seats, 
the  King  and  the  nobles  on  the  right 
side,  ana  the  Queen  and  the  ladies  on 
the  left,  they  beheld  three  grand  page- 
ants, which  succeeded  each  other,  and 
were  each  drawn  upon  wheels.  The 
first  was  a  castle,  with  ladies ;  the  second 
a  ship  in  full  sail ;  and  the  third  a  moun- 
tain, ¥nith  several  armed  knights  upon 
it,  who  stormed  the  castle,  and  obliged 
the  ladies  to  surrender.  The  show 
ended  in  a  sort  of  ballet,  the  pageantry 
di8a])peared,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  were  terminated  with  a  dance, 
in  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, took  part,  to  the  great  and  singu- 
lar pleasure  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

On  the  subseouent  Sunday,  a  grand 
banquet  was  held  in  the  Hall,  and  Ka- 


therine  bestowed  the  rewards  of  the  tilt: 
a  rich  diamond  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, a  ruby  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
and  valuable  gold  rings  to  the  other 
successful  competitors.    The  court  re- 
mained at  Westminster  till  Saturday, 
when,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  London,  in  barges  **  right 
well  decked  with  standards  and  stream- 
ers, enblazoned  with  their  conizances," 
it  removed  up  the  Thames  to  liichmond. 
On  Sunday,   after  divine  service,   the 
King  and  the  court  indulged  in  unseemly 
diversions,  more,  says  a  religious  chro- 
nicler,  as  if  the  day  belonged  to  the 
devil  than  to  God.  They  played  at  cards, 
dice,  chess,  and  backgammon ;  a  Spani- 
ard went  up  a  high  rope  in  the  garden, 
and  danced  and  tumbled  on  it,  marvel- 
lously to  behold;  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  pageant  of  a  rock,  with  mer- 
maids and  mermen,  and  with  doves, 
rabbits,  and  other  living  creatures  running 
and  flying  out  of  it  amongst  the  noble 
beholders,  who  were  highly  delighted 
with  the  novelty.     On  the  following 
day,  the  Spanish  embassy  was  presented 
with  valuable  gifts,  and  sent  back  to 
their  native  land. 

Shortly  after  her  marriage,  Katherine 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the  castle 
of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  where  the 
royal  pair  ruled  over  Wales,  and  kept  a 
miniature  court  of  state.  Their  stay  at 
Ludlow,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  the  Prince,  whose  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  proficiency  in  learning,  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  general  admira- 
tion, was  attacked,  on  the  fourth  month 
after  his  marriage,  by  the  plague,  of 
which  he  died,  on  the  secona  of  April, 
1502.  Immediately  after  this  mourn- 
ful event.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Kathcrine's 
truly  kind  mother-in-law,  caused  her  to 
be  escorted  to  London,  and  settled  at  the 
palace  of  Croydon. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  parents 
of  the  young  widow,  being  alarmed  at 
this  event,  and  anxious  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  England,  hastened  to  pro- 
pose a  marriage  between  Katherine  and 
the  King  of  England's  surviving  son, 
Henry.  Ferdinand  had  agreed  to  give 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns  as  a  mar- 
riage portion  with  his  daughter  \  OiAi^ 
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htlf  of  this  he  had  Rlrcadf  paid,  and  m 
Henry  the  Serenth  listened  to  his  orer- 
tarea  for  the  second  marriage  'with  nt- 
fsdcd  indifference,  hf,  to  quirkcn  the 
determinstion,  now  ohjecled  to  pay  the 
other  half,  which 


paiping  hnKlis: 
length  opened  tt 


narch,  ti 


.ength  opened  the  ne^tiation  ;  and,  on 
the  twentj-third  of  June,  1503,  it  was 
urangfd  that,  on  the  aniTal  of  a  dia- 
penaation  from  the  Pope,  Katherine 
ihould  be  contracted  to  Htnry,  that  the 
BUn-iBge  ahonld  be  completed  when  the 
TODn|r  Prince  had  completed  Ma  fonr- 
teenth  year,  and  that  Kerdinaad  ilioald 
preTionaly  transmit  (o  London  the  other 
tialF  of  Katherinc'a  marriaEe  portion. 
Satherine,  althon^h  not  coneDlled  in 
tbia  malter,  wrote  to  her  father  that  she 
had  no  inclination  for  a  second  mamag« 
ID  England,  but  reqnest«d  that  her  Buf- 
ferings and  wishes  might  he  kept  out  of 
*ieir.    Wbat  her  auSerings  wete  at  tbii 


time  hai  not  bean  recorded  -.  probably, 

now  that  ahe  was  eighteen,  she  felt  re- 
pugnance at  enlerin;  the  matrimoDial 
state  with  a  boy  five  years  her  jnnior. 
She  ccrtsinl  J  conld  BOt  baTo  gonndered, 
BB  some  writera  have  anppoeed,  that  h  jher 
union  witb  Henry  either  the  laws  of 
God  or  man  wonid  be  yiolated,  aa  ahe 
ncTcr  once  alluded  to  the  saWect  in  her 
lettera  home,  whilst,  before  her  aeeond 
marriage  waa  contemplated,  ahe  mora 
than  once  was  heard  to  declare  that  hei 
marriage  witb  Aithnr  had  never  been 
consommated ;  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  firet  years  of  hia  reign,  rppeatedl; 
declared  that  ahe  waa  a  rirgin  when  he 
married  her.  But,  howerer  thia  may  he, 
she  waa  afflaneed  te  Prince  Henry  on 
the  twenty-firth  of  June,  1603,  at  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  manaon,  in  Fleet 
Street ;  and  shortly  afUrwards  her  mo- 
ther, IsebellB,  Queen  of  Gaitile,  died, 
wiUiout  a  male  heir. 
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ENRT  THE  SE- 
VENTH  having  lost 
his  Queen  soon  after 
the  death  of  Prince 
Arthur,  he  now  be- 

^  again  enter  the  wed- 
ded state.  Afterhav- 
ing  in  rain  cast  hia  eyes  upon  several 
w^thy  widows,  the  mtserl^  King  fixed 
his  fancy  on  Margaret's  sister  Joanna, 
widow  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  and, 
rin««  the  death  of  her  mother,  laabelU, 


Queen  of  Castile ;  and  that  ho  might  not 
offend  the  public  feeling  hy  a  father  and 
two  eons  marrying  two  sisters,  he  caused 
Prince  Henry,  on  the  day  before  ho  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year — the  canonical 
age  of  puberty — to  solemnly  protest  that 
he  had  neither  done,  nor  meant  to  do,  any- 
thing to  render  the  contract  made  dur- 
ing his  nonage  hinding  in  law.  Thii 
protest,  although  kept  secret  lor  yean 
afterwards,  waa  the  geim  from  which 
the  future  misfortune*  of  Katherine 
sprung.    Aa  tai  PrioM  Eeaij,  lie  had 
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BO  flooner  made  it,  than,  with  the  per- 
Terseness  and  resolute  selfwill  which 
diaraoterixed  his  whole  career,  he  re- 
•oWed  to  hreak  it,  which  so  alarmed  the 
King,  that,  in  1^06,  he,  to  preTent  the 
po6su)ility  of  a  clandestine  union,  forhade 
nis  son  and  Katherine  to  see  each  other, 
and  treated  the  latter  with  unmerited 
■ererity. 

Howerer,  as  Joanna  lahoured  under  a 
derangementof  intellect,  which,  although 
at  fbrat  deemed  transient,  proved  to  he 
permanent,  her  marriage  with  the  £n« 
f^sh  monarch  fell  through. 

Henry  the  Seventh  died  a  widower, 
and  Henry  the  Eighth,  immediately  after 
his  accession,  assured  Fuensalida,  the 
Spanish  amhassador,  of  his  sincere  at- 
tachment to  Katherine,  and  hrought  the 
?iie8tion  of  their  marriage  immediately 
efore  the  council,  who  unanimously  as- 
sented to  the  union.  Accordingly,  on 
the  eleventh  of  June,  1509,  Katherine  of 
Arrs^n  was  publicly  married  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, at  Greenwich ;  and  as  the  Queen 
had  not  had  intercourse  with  her  former 
husband,  she  was  married  with  the  cere- 
monies appropriated  to  the  nuptials  of 
maids. 

Previous  to  detailing  their  coronation, 
and  the  subsequent  rejoicings,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  reader  that  Henry 
mounted  the  throne  under  circumstances 
highly  favourable  to  his  prosperity.  He 
had  almost  completed  nis  eighteenth 
year ;  he  was  handsome  in  person  and 
generous  in  disposition.  In  him  were 
reconciled  the  opposing  factions  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  He  had  received  an 
education  superior  to  what  was  then 
usually  bestowed  on  princes ;  he  spoke 
and  wrote  French  and  Latin,  and  was 
addicted  to  the  study  of  theology.  He 
loved  music,  played  on  several  instru- 
ments, and  was  even  occasionally  a  com- 
poser. He  danced  with  ease  and  grace ; 
was  adroit  in  hunting,  hawking,  and 
shooting ;  but,  above  aU,  he  jousted  with 
skill ;  and  to  excel  in  this  martial  exer- 
cise, was  at  once  to  announce  pretensions 
to  strength  and  courage,  to  emulate  the 
deeds  of  departed  heroes,  and  to  chal- 
lenge by  anticipation  the  honours  of  mi- 
lituy  mme.    To  enhance  the  value  of 


these  advantages,  his  vices  were  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  excite  alarm ; 
and  by  his  marriage  with  Katherine,  he 
gave  to  the  nation  a  Queen,  lovely  in 
person  and  mind,  of  exemplary  prudence 
and  virtue,  and  truly  gentle  and  femi- 
nine in  her  manners.  Her  unaffected 
piety  and  benevolence  had  already  en- 
deared Katherine  to  the  people ;  and  as, 
like  Henry,  who  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  Thomas  Aquinas,  she  possessed 
considerable  learning,  she  cormally  co- 
operated in  his  liberal  patronage  of  li- 
terature.  Six  years  of  senionty  had 
rather  increased  than  diminished  her  at- 
tractions ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that, 
during  the  early  part  of  her  marriage, 
she  held  an  unoivided  empire  in  her 
husband's  heart.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
a  natural  and  amiable  pride  that  Henry 
associated  her  in  his  coronation,  of  which 
the  chronicler  Hall  has  left  the  follow- 
ing lively  picture : — 

"  On  the  twenty-first  of  June,  the 
King  came  from  Greenwich  to  the 
Tower,  over  London  Bridge,  and  60  by 
Grace  Church,  with  whom  came  many 
and  well-apparelled  gentlemen,  but  espe. 
cially  the  buke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  on  a  gown  all  of  goldsmiths'  work, 
very  costly — and  there  the  King  rested 
till  Saturday  next  ensuing. 

"  Friday,  the  twenty-second  of  June, 
everything  being  in  readiness  for  his  co- 
ronation, his  Grace,  with  the  Queen, 
being  in  the  Tower  of  London,  made 
there  Knights  of  the  Bath,  to  the  num. 
her  of  twenty  and  four,  with  all  the 
observances  and  ceremonies  to  the  same 
belonging. 

**  And  the  morrow  following,  his  Grace 
with  the  Queen  departed  from  the  Tower 
through  the  city  of  London,  against 
whose  coming  the  streets  where  his 
Grace  should  pass  were  hung  with  ta- 
pestry and  cloth  of  arras,  and  the  great 
part  of  the  south  side  of  Cheap  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  some  part  of  Comhill 
also.  The  streets  were  railed  and  barred 
on  the  one  side  from  over  against  Grace 
Church  into  Bread  Street,  in  Cheap, 
where  every  occupation  stood  in  their 
liveries  in  order,  beginning  with  the 
base  and  mean  occupations,  and  so  as- 
cending to  the  worshipM  crafts  highest; 
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and  lastly  itood  the  Mayor  with  the 
Aldermen.  The  froldamitAs*  italls,  onto 
the  end  of  the  Old  Change,  heing  re- 
plenished with  virgins  in  white,  with 
Dranehes  of  white  wax ;  the  priests  and 
clerks  in  rich  copes,  with  crosses  and 
censers  of  silver,  censing  his  Grace  and 
the  Que<n  also  as  the^  passed. 

**  The  features  of  his  body,  his  goodly 
personage,  his  amiahlc  visage,  princely 
countenance,  with  the  nohle  qualities  of 
his  royal  estate,  to  every  man  known, 
necdeth  no  rehearsal,  considering  that, 
for  lack  of  cunning,  I  cannot  express 
the  gifts  of  grace  and  of  nature  that  God 
hath  endowed  him  withal.  Yet,  partly 
to  describe  his  apparel,  it  is  to  he  noted 
his  Grace  wore  in  his  uppermost  apparel 
a  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  furred  with 
ermine;  his  jacket  or  coat  of  raised 
gold,  the  placard  embroidered  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  emeralds,  great  pearls, 
and  other  rich  stones;  a  great  collar 
about  his  neck,  of  great  rubies.  The 
trapper  of  his  horse  dnraask  gold,  with 
a  deep  border  of  ermine ;  his  knights 
and  esquires  of  his  body  in  crimson  velvet, 
and  all  the  gentlemen,  with  other  of  his 
chapel,  and  all  his  officers  and  house- 
hold servants,  were  apparelled  in  scarlet. 
The  barons  of  the  five  ports  bore  the 
canopy  and  cloth  of  estate.  For  to  re- 
cite to  you  the  great  estates  by  name, 
the  order  of  their  going,  the  number  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  knights, 
esquires,  and  gentlemen,  of  their  costly 
and  rich  apparel,  of  several  devices  and 
fashions,  who  took  up  his  horse  best,  or 
who  was  richest  beseen,  it  would  ask 
long  time,  and  yet  I  should  omit  many 
things,  and  fail  of  the  number,  for  they 
were  very  many,  wherefore,  I  pass  on  ; 
but  this  1  dare  well  say,  there  was  no 
lack  or  scarcity  of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of 
silver,  embroidery,  or  goldsmiths*  work." 

The  chronicler  then  mentions  the  pro- 
cession of  the  nine  children  of  honour, 
each  mounted  on  a  steed,  decorated  with 
the  name  and  arms  of  a  province  of  the 
Ring's  dominions,  in  ostentatious  dis- 
play, derived  from  the  brilliant  era  of 
Edward  the  Third ;  since,  in  addition  to 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  it  assumed  the  fic- 
titious sovereignty  of  Normandy,  Gas- 
eonj,  Guienne  and  Anjou.  The  Queen's 


retinue  appean  to  haTe  heen 
magnificent,  and  far  more  attractiTe. 
'*  In  a  litter,  richly  ornamented,  sat  Kb: 
therine,  borne  by  two  white  palfirej% 
trapped  in  doth  of  gpld,  her  person  i^ 
parelled  in  white  satin  embroidered,  her 
long  black  hair  hanging  down  her  fiice, 
beautiful  and  goodly  to  l^hold,  and  on  her 
head  a  coronsu,  set  vnth  many  rich  orient 
stones.  Her  ladies  followed  in  chariots, 
a  sort  of  car  containing  six  persons,  and 
the  quality  of  each  was  desienated  hy 
the*  gold  and  silver  tissne  himilimenti, 
and  with  much  joy  and  honour  thif 
came  to  Westminster,  where  was  hign 
preparation  made  as  well  for  the  coro- 
nation as  for  the  solemn  feasts  and  jonsli 
to  be  had  and  done." 

On  the  morrow,  being  Sunday,  the 
King  and  Queen  were  crowned  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  most  solemn  manner, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as- 
sisted by  others.  The  ceremony  con- 
cluded, the  noble  company  retired  to 
Westminster  Hall,  where  they  partook 
of  a  sumptuous  banquet.  At  tlus  feast 
the  King's  estate  was  seat-cd  on  the  right, 
and  the  Queen's  on  the  left,  of  the  cup- 
board of  nine  stages,  which  was  filled 
with  the  richest  gold  and  silver  plate. 
**  Their  noble  personages  being  seated, 
at  the  bringing  in  of  the  first  course  the 
trumpet  sounded,  and  in  came  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  mounted  on  a  courser, 
richly  trapped  and  embroidered,  and  the 
Lord  Steward,  likewise  on  a  horse  trap- 
ped, came  in  cloth  of  gold,  riding  before 
the  serrice,  which  was  sumptuous,  with 
many  subtleties,  strange  devices,  with 
several  poesies,  and  many  dainty  dishes." 

Jousts  and  masques  succeeded,  and  in 
these  the  populace  had  their  full  share 
of  enjoyment.  It  may  perhaps  he 
doubted  whether  the  rare  and  excellent 
device  of  the  castle,  invested  by  a  silvery 
fountain,  and  embellished  vrith  a  flowing 
vine,  imparted  half  the  delight  inspired 
by  rivulets  of  claret  and  malmsey  spouted 
from  the  hideous  lips  of  some  sphinx- 
like  monster.  The  supreme  object  of 
attraction  appears  to  have  been  a  moon- 
tainous  castle  dragged  slowly  along,  in 
which  sat  a  lady,  who,  under  the  impos- 
ing name  of  Pallas,  displayed  a  crystal 
shield,  and,  with  maikf  gnmaooiy  pn* 
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lented  six  of  Iter  scholars  to  the  Kin^, 
as  challengers  in  the  comhat  To  this 
redonbtabk  personage  was  opposed  one 
eouallTsablmie — ^the  ffoddess  Diana, — ^in 
whose  oehoof  appeared  a  troop  of  forest- 
ers, who,  hreatiiing  from  their  horns  a 
sylvan  strain,  nsh^ed  in  the  appropriate 
pageant  of  a  park,  within  whose  pales  of 
green  were  hying  deer ;  but  these  poor 
tictims  to  pleasure  were  no  sooner  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  their  enclosure, 
than  they  were  chased  by,hounds,  and  at- 
tacked and  killed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen.  Such  was  the  refinement — such 
the  humanity  of  our  fore&thers. 

The  death  of  the  King^s  grandmother, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  ficmnond,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  brought  these  fes- 
tifitiefl  to  an  abrupt  termination;  and 
the  outburst  of  an  alarmin?  pestilence 
drore  the  court  to  Richmond,  where  the 
King  and  Queen  kept  Christmas  with 
pomp  and  splendour. 

B!enry  greatly  delighted  in  tilts,  page- 
ants, disguises,  and  other  similar  oiTer- 
■ions,  then  so  popular  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Not  a  festiTal  occurr^  but  was 
celebrated  at  court  according  to  primi- 
tire  usage;  and  nothing  so  delighted 
the  frolic-loTing  King  as  stealing  from 
the  tilt  or  toumay,  and  astonishing  the 
Queen  and  the  company  by  suddenly  re- 
turning in  the  garb  of  a  friar,  an  outlaw, 
or  a  foreign  luiight.  On  one  occasion, 
the  King  assumed  the  garb  of  Robin 
Hood,  and  in  that  character  surprised 
Katherine  and  her  ladies,  who,  for  the 
moment,  were  struck  with  terror  and 
confusion.  Another  time,  when  the 
foreigni  ambassadors  were  being  enter- 
tain^ at  Westminster,  in  the  spring  of 
1510,  he  suddenly  absented  himself,  and 
presently  returned  disguised  as  a  Turkish 
pasha.  Elatherinc,  although  of  a  seri- 
ous, retiring  disposition,  took  pleasure  in 
humouring  her  husband's  tastes  for  fro- 
lics, disguises,  and  public  fetes  and  pro- 
cessions. "WhencYer  he  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared before  her  in  the  guise  of  a 
stranger,  she  affected  surprise  and  de- 
light ;  and  she  always  obeyed  with  cheer- 
fiuness  the  summons  to  witness  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  martial  exercises. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  King  took 
Kadierine  to  behold  the  grand  cavalcade 


caUed  the  Marching  Watch  of  the  City  of 
London.  Thismarchingwatch  was  in  ad- 
dition to  the  standing  watchers.  The  men 
were  all  dressed  **  in  bright  harness,"  and 
traversed  the  principal  streets  to  the  ex- 
tent of  "^  three  thousand  two  hundred 
taylors*  yards.**  **  On  Midsummer  eve,*' 
says  Stowe,  **  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
disg^uised  in  the  livery  of  a  yeoman  of  the 
guard,  went  into  West  Cheap,  and  there 
beheld  the  watch,  unknown  to  all  save 
his  attendants,  who  were  also  disguised; 
but,  on  the  following  night,  bei^  that 
of  St.  Peter^s,  he  and  the  Queen  came 
royally  riding  to  the  said  place,  and 
there,  with  their  nobles,  beheld  the 
marching  watch  of  the  city  set  out  with 
its  accustomed  goodly  shows,  and  did 
not  return  again  till  after  the  sun  was 
up  the  next  morning." 

In  compliance  with  the  custom  esta- 
blished by  the  Countess  of  Richmond, 
the  Queen,  being  in  a  situation  which 
promised  an  heir  to  the  throne,  publicly 
withdrew  to  her  chamber  at  Richmond, 
in  December. 

On  New  Year's  day  she  gave  birth 
to  a  Prince,  who,  from  the  moment  of 
his  birth,  became  an  object  of  almost 
idolatrous  love  and  homage.  The  royal 
babe  was  christened  Henry,  with  great 
pomp;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Countess  of 
Devonshire  stood  as  sponsors,  and,  after 
the  Queen's  churching,  tournaments  and 
pageants  were  held,  in  honour  to  her, 
at  Westminster. 

"  On  the  morrow,  after  dinner,"  says 
the  chronicler,  ^^  the  company  assembled 
in  the  Hall,  when,  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  many  a  nobleman  and  gentle- 
man vaulted  on  their  steeds,  after  whom 
followed  certain  lords,  mounted  on  pal- 
freys,  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold ;  many 
gentlemen  on  foot,  clad  in  russet  satin, 
and  yeomen  in  russet  damask,  scarlet 
hose,  and  yellow  caps ;  then  issued  the 
King  from  his  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold, 
his  mettled  courser  loaded  with  the 
same  gorgeous  drapery,  aud  on  his 
gilded  chafrons  nodded  a  graceful  plume, 
spangled  with  gold.  Behind  the  King 
came  his  three  aids,  each  armed  cap-a- 
pie,  and  seated  beneath  a  crimson  pavi- 
lion.   Presently  entered  from  the  oppg- 
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site  ride  of  the  field,  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders,  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  hahited 
as  a  poor  hermit,  who,  unheralded  by 
trumpet  or  minstrel,  requested  Euthcrine 
to  permit  him  to  tilt  in  her  honour ;  the 
boon  was  no  sooner  granted,  than,  fling- 
ing off  his  lowly  weeds,  he  cxp(*scd  to 
yiew  a  complete  set  of  armour;  and 
galloping  to  the  tilt  end  of  the  field, 
Was  instantly  surrounded  by  his  sup- 
porters. During  this  interval,  .Henry 
Guilford  appear^  clad  in  gold  and  sil- 
Ter  tissue,  but  completely  enveloped  in 
a  pageant  resembling  a  castle,  its  glit- 
tering walls  chequered  with  mystic 
rhymes,  invoking  blessings  on  the  royal 
pair;  behind  him  came  his  men,  all 
dressed  in  the  same  livery,  of  silver 
tissue,  who,  having  made  obeisance  to 
the  Queen,  passed  to  the  field.  Then 
followed  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  both 
habited  as  pilgrims  from  St.  Jago's 
shrine,  with  a  train  of  sable-suited  at- 
tendants. The  procession  was  closed 
by  several  lords  in  armour,  mounted  on 
steeds  superbly  ornamented."  Amidst 
this  martial  pomp  appeared  pageants  of 
most  ludicrous  and  fantastic  incongruity. 
Arrows  were  encased  in  crimson  damask, 
and  amongst  other  goodly  shows  was  a 
silver  greyhound  bearing  Katherine's 
device  —  a  tree  of  pomegranates.  At 
length,  the  trumpets  sounded  to  the 
charge,  and  in  an  instant  the  play 
of  lances  began.  As  usual,  the  royal 
party  prevailed,  and  to  the  King  was 
awarded  the  first  prize. 

The  toumay  ended,  Henry  and  his 
consort,  after  attending  vespers,  re- 
paired to  Westminster,  where  the  noble 
company  partook  of  a  sumptuous  supper ; 
and  when  the  cloth  was  cleared,  a  spec- 
tacle was  prepared,  of  which  the  lower 
orders  were  aUowed  to  participate :  first, 
an  interlude  was  performed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  royal  chapel,  then,  after  the 
King  had  conferred  knighthood  on  the 
Irish  chief,  O'Neal,  the  minstrels  played, 
and  the  lords  and  the  King,  observing 
how  interested  the  spectators  were,  stole 
away  to  prepare  for  them  a  still  higher 
gratification.  Presently,  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets;  a 
ponderous  machine,    completely  enye- 


loped  in  cloth  of  arras,  was  wheeled  into 
the  Hall,  and,  whilst  curiosity  became 
intense  at  the  right,  a  cavalier  issued 
from  the  pageant,  and  represented  to 
the  Queen  that,  in  a  certain  garden  of 
pleasure,  there  was  a  golden  bower, 
wherein  were  lords  and  ladies,  much  de- 
sirous to  show  pastime  to  the  Queen  and 
ladies,  if  they  might  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
Permisrion  being  granted,  the  cloth  was 
removed,  and  discovered  a  beautiful  gar. 
den,  in  which  were  trees  of  hawthorn, 
eglantine,  and  roricrs,  yines  and  gilU- 
flowers,  all  wrought  of  gold.  In  an 
arbour  appeared  six  ladies,  all  dressed  in 
silver  and  satin,  on  whose  heads  were 
bonnets,  open  at  the  four  quarters,  and 
outfrised  with  flat  gold  of  damask.  The 
veillcts  were  of  roses  wreathed  on  Dutch 
crape,  so  that  the  gold  showed  throufh 
the  crape.  In  this  garden,  also,  was  the 
King,  robed  in  pur^  satin,  emlnroidered 
with  letters  of  gold,  composing  his  as- 
sumed name  of  Coeur  Loyal.  With  him 
were  five  nobles,  also  attired  in  purple 
satin,  and  with  their  assumed  names 
embroidered  all  over  their  dresses,  in 
^Iden  letters.  The  gentlemen  having 
joined  the  ladies,  they  danced  together, 
whilst  the  pageant  of  gold  was  removed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  them  when  the 
ballet  should  be  ended.  But  the  mde 
people,  as  Hall  calls  them,  ran  to  the 
pageant,  and,  either  from  curiority  or 
cupidity,  stripped  it  of  all  its  ornaments. 
Nor  did  the  work  of  destmotion  end 
here,  for  as  soon  as  the  dance  was  con- 
cluded, the  crowd  rushed  forward,  and 
seizing  the  King  and  the  other  noble 

Eerformers,  tore  the  golden  omamenti 
'om  their  clothing,  and  robbed  the  ladies 
of  their  jewels.  In  the  scramble,  tiie 
King  was  stripped  to  his  waistcoat  and 
drawers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Kneyet,  who 
resisted  the  mob,  was  robbed  of  eyerr 
article  of  clothing,  and  left  naked  asA 
crest-fallen,  to  repent  of  his  rashness. 
At  last,  the  guards  cleared  the  Hall,  and 
the  King,  laughing  heartily  at  the  torn 
matters  had  taken,  told  nis  courtien 
they  must  deem  their  losses  as  laigessto 
the  commonalty;  and  tumiog  to  the 
Queen,  led  her  to  her  chamber. 
At  this  spoliation^  Hall  Mnref  lit  tM 
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man  alone  got  enough  gold  letters 
to  prodoce  three  pounds  ei^tcen  flhil- 
Ifan  and  eightpcnce  from  the  g^ld- 
■niths;  and  when  wo  remember  that 
tlio  robbery  was  committed,  not  by  thieves 
or  rabble,  but  by  respectable  citizens, 
V0  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
■odety  in  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century — a  period 
when  one  of  England's  most  sanguinary 
and  despotic  soverei^s  swayed  tlic 
neptre,  and  when  the  whole  nation 
mt  remarkably  corrupt,  base,  and 
voiaL 

The  infant  Prince,  Henry,  whose  en- 
tnmee  into  the  world  had  caused  all  this 
■omp  and  joy,  was  taken  ill  on  the  day 
M  was  baptized ;  and  afthough  every 
known  means  was  resorted  to  to  restore 
him  to  health,  he  expired  on  the  twcnty- 
ncond  of  February.  *^  The  King,"  says 
Hall,  '*  took  this  sad  chance  wondrous 
wisely,  and,  the  more  to  comfort  the 
Queen,  he  dissembled  the  matter,  and 
made  no  great  mourning  outwardly; 
Imt  the  Queen,  like  a  natural  woman, 
made  much  lamentation :  and,  oh !  could 
■he  hare  foreseen  what  future  sorrow  the 
Ion  of  this  little  babe  would  bring  to 
bar  own  door,  meweens  she  would  •  have 
moaned  but  little  for  him,  and  much  for 
herself !" 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
with  France,  in  which  Scotland  took 
part  against  England,  Henry  resolved  to 
lOTade  France  in  person.  Before  his 
departure,  he  appointed  ^^  his  most  dear 
consort.  Queen  Katherine,  rcctrix  and 
gOYemor  of  the  realm*' — a  power  more 
ample  than  had  hitherto  been  bestowed 
on  a  queen  regent  of  England. 

When  Henry  routed  the  French  at 
the  ^ttle  of  Spurs — so  named  because 
the  enemy  only  spurred  their  horses  to 
fly  from  the  field — the  victory,  trifling 
at  it  was,  wtis  exaggerated  by  flattery 
and  policy  into  one  of  great  importance. 
I5r  Deum  was  sung  in  the  churches,  bon- 
fires blazed  through  the  streets,  and  Ka- 
therine, in  a  letter  addressed  to  Wolscy, 
who  was  now  a  rising  personage,  and 
who  had  accompanied  the  ICing  to  France, 
ostensibly  as  his  almoner,  but  really  as 
his  friend,  councillor,  and  secretary, 
myi:— 


'<  MXSTEB  AlMONKB, 

"What  comfort  I  have  with 
the  good  tidings  of  your  letter  I  need 
not  write,  for,  by  your  account,  the  vic- 
tory has  been  so  great,  that  I  think  none 
such  hath  been  seen  before.  All  Eng- 
land hath  cause  to  thank  God  for  it, 
and  I  especially,  seeing  that  the  King 
beginneth  so  well,  which  is  to  me  a  great 
hope  that  the  end  shall  be  the  like.  I 
pray  God  send  the  same  shortly,  for  if 
this  continue  so,  still  I  trust  in  Him  that 
everything  shall  follow  hereafter  to  the 
King's  pleasure  and  my  comfort.  Mr. 
Almoner,  for  the  pains  ye  take,  remem- 
bering to  write  to  me  so  often,  J  thamk 
you  with  all  my  heart,  praying  you  to 
continue  still  sending  me  word  how  the 
King  docth,  and  if  ho  keep  still  his  good 
rule  as  he  began  ....  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  August. 

"  Katbebinb." 

In  the  following  letter,  written  to 
"Wolsey  a  few  days  previously,  the  Queen 
writes  of  the  Scotch  war,  with  all  the 
coolness  and  courage  of  a  veteran  war- 
rior: — 

"  Mabteu  Almoner, 

"  I  received  both  your  letters 
by  Copyngcr  and  John  Glyn,  and  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  King  passed 
his  dangerous  passage  [to  France]  so 
well.  Till  I  saw  your  letter,  I  was 
troubled  to  know  how  near  the  King 
was  to  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  but  now, 
I  thank  God,  you  make  me  sure  of  the 
good  heed  that  the  King  taketh  of  him* 
self  to  avoid  all  manner  of  danger.  .  .  . 
From  hence  I  have  nothing  to  write  to 
you,  but  that  ye  be  not  so  busy  in  this  war 
as  we  have  been  encumbered  with  it ;  I 
mean  that  touching  my  own  concerns  for 
going  further,  where  I  shall  not  so  often 
hear  from  the  King.  All  his  subjects 
bo  very  glad,  I  thank  God,  to  be  buisy 
with  the  Scots,  for  they  take  it  for  pass- 
time.  My  heart  is  very  good  to  it;  and 
I  am  horribly  buisy  with  making  stand- 
ards, banners,  and  bagets.  I  pray  God 
first  to  send  you  a  good  battle,  as  1  trust 
he  will  do ;  as  with  that,  every  thing 
here  will  go  well.  At  Bichmond,  the 
thirteenth  day  of  August. 
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When  the  Queen  receired  intelligence 
of  tlio  Tictory  at  Floddcn,  she  announced 
it  to  Henry  in  an  affectionate  letter.  She 
then  made  a  pil^mage  to  the  shrine  of 
Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  and  from 
thence  returned  to  Kichmond.  Mean- 
while,  a  truce  was  concluded  with  France, 
and,  in  October,  llinry  landed  at  Dover, 
travelled  in  disguise  to  Kichmond,  and 
lurpriscd  and  delighted  the  Queen  by 
his  unexpected  amval.  But  although 
the  King  greeted  his  consort  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  true  and  fond  husband,  he, 
during  his  sojourn  at  Calais,  had  been 
captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Lady  Tall- 
bois,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  bom  in 
1519,  and  christened  Henrv  Fitzroy. 
Hennr's  intimacy  with  Laay  Tallbois 
— ana  for  some  years  he  haa  no  other 
leman — was  kept  so  secret,  that,  for  a 
long  time,  it  was  unknown  to  Kathe- 
rine. 

In  November,  1514,  the  Queen  gave 
birth  to  a  Prince,  who,  greatly  to  the 
sorrow  of  his  parents,  died  when  a  few 
days  old. 

The  peace  with  France  was  scaled 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry's  sister, 
Mary,  to  Louis  of  France.  But  as  the 
constitution  of  the  French  monarch  bad 
been  enfeebled  by  hardships  and  indul- 
gence, he  died  within  three  months 
afterwards;  and  Mary,  who  had  been 
forced  into  this  marriage,  immediately 
afterwards  privately  married  her  former 
lover,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whom  Henry 
had  sent  to  France  to  escort  her  to  Eng- 
land. The  stolen  match  at  first  excited 
the  ire  of  the  King,  but,  at  the  intcrces- 
won  of  Katherine  and  Wolsey,  he  forgave 
Mary  and  her  husband,  invited  them  to 
England,  and  caused  their  nuptials  to 
be  again  solemnized  in  the  presence  of 
himself  and  his  court,  at  Greenwich,  in 
May,  1515.  At  the  festival  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Duke  bore  as  his  motto  the 
following  ingenious  rhyme :— > 

"  Cloth  of  gold  do  not  despise, 

Though  thou  art  match'd  with  cloth  of  frize ; 

Cloth  of  frize  he  not  too  hold, 

Though  thou  art  match'd  with  cloth  of  gold." 

The  May  game  this  year  was,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  royal  wedding,  unusually 
splendid.  The  King,  his  consort,  his 
fiister  Mary,  and  their  attendants  rode 


from  Greenwich  a-Maying,  and  were 
met  at  Shooter's  Hill  by  two  hundred  of 
the  King's  Guards,  all  habited  in  green; 
one  of  whom,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Robin  Hood,  asked  permission  to 
show  his  archery.  Permission  being 
granted,  he  whistled,  and  all  his  men  at 
once  discharged  their  arrows.  Again 
and  again  the  same  feat  waa  performed, 
when  Bobin  Hood  invited  the  royal 
party  to  come  to  the  greenwood,  and  see 
how  outlaws  lived.  Consent  was  gpven, 
and  then  the  horns  blew,  till  they  came 
to  an  arbour  made  of  boughs,  with  a 
hall  and  a  great  inner  chamMr,  strewed 
with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  which  the 
King  and  the  Queen  greaUy  praised. 
Then  said  £«bin  Hood,  <<  Sir,  outlawiT 
breakfast  is  venison,  and,  therefore,  you 
must  be  content  with  such  fare  as  we 
use."  Then  the  King  and  court  sat 
down,  and  were  served  with  venison  and 
vrine,  to  their  great  contentation.  On 
their  return,  they  were  met  by  two  ladies 
in  a  rich  chariot,  drawn  by  nve  horses, 
on  each  of  which  rode  some  allegorical 
female ;  and  in  the  car  appeared  Flora 
and  Ma^r,  who  saluted  the  King  and 
Queen  with  divers  goodly  songs,  and  so 
brought  them  to  Greenwich,  in  the  sight 
of  the  people,  to  their  great  joy  and  so- 
lace. The  same  afternoon  was  run  the 
first  English  horse  race  on  record.  **  The 
King,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  came 
into  the  field  on  great  coursers,  and  after 
running  their  courses  appointed,  they 
ran  violent,  one  as  fast  as  he  might  to 
overtake  the  other,  which  was  a  strange 
but  a  goodlj  sight  to  behold." 

On  the  eighteenth  of  February,  151d, 
Katherine  gave  birth  to  a  Princess, 
christened  Mary,  who  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne  as  Queen  Kegent ;  and 
about  twenty  months  after  the  birth  of 
Mary,  the  unfortunate  Katherine  brought 
into  the  world  a  Prince,  who,  to  the 
sorrow  of  his  parents,  di^  at  the  time 
of  his  birth. 

The  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1616,  deprived  the  Queen  of  her  last 
surviving  p^arent,  and  filled  her  heart  with 
sorrow,  which  was  only  dispelled  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Queen  Margu^  widow  or  James 
the  Fourth,  who,  in  May,  I51d,  flew  ix 
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nfbge  from  the  troubles  of  Seotland  to 
the  court  of  her  brother,  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Queen  Margaret  remained  in 
England  till  May,  1517,  when  she  return- 
ed again  to  Scotland.  Just  previous  to 
her  departure  occurred  that  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  apprentices  and  popu- 
lace  of  London,  which  rendered  the  nrst 
<tf  May,  1517,  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  metropolis  as  the  **  Evil  May 
Bay."  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
■ent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  hanged 
•everal  of  the  deluded  youths  before 
their  masters'  doors.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  others,  some  not  more  than  four- 
teen years  old,  were  taken  prisoners, 
md,  doubtless,  would  have  snared  the 
■une  fiite,  but  for  the  intercession  of  Ela- 
therine,  who,  aided  in  her  mission  of 
mercy  by  the  sister  Queens  of  Scotland 
md  France,  flew  to  the  Kin^,  and  on  her 
knees  implored  him  to  forgive  the  mis- 
ffuidcd  youths.  '*  The  rioters,"  says 
Ddaune,  **  were  headed  bv  one  Lincoln, 
who,  with  a  number  of  others,  was 
hanged;  and  four  hundred  more,  in 
their  shirts,  and  bound  with  ropes,  and 
halters  about  their  necks,  were  carried 
to  Westminster;  but  they,  crying  '  Mer- 
er  I  mercy  T  were  all  pardoned  by  the 
King,  which  clemency  gained  him  much 
love." 

In  May,  1520,  Kathcrine*s  nephew, 
Charles,  who  had  recently  been  elected 
I^peror  of  Germany,  on  his  passage  to 
Flanders,  approached  the  En^^lish  coast, 
when,  under  pretence  of  pa3nng  his  re- 
jects to  the  Queen,  his  aunt,  out  really 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  Henry,  and 
the  finvour  of  Wolsey,  he  landed  at  Do- 
Ter,  and  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where 
the  Queen  and  the  court  then  were,  and 
where  this  apparently  accidental  meet- 
ing was  celebrated,  with  feasts  and  re- 
joicings. After  appointing^  a  second 
meeting  in  Flanders,  the  Lmperor  em- 
barked at  Sandwich  ;  and,  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  the  Kin^,  the  Queen,  and  the 
court  took  shippm^  at  Dover  to  meet 
Francis  the  First  of  France  and  his  con- 
sort, at  Ardres,  a  small  town  near  Calais, 
where  the  nobility  of  both  kingdoms 
dbplayed  their  magnificence  with  such 
emulation  and  prorase  expense,  as  pro- 
onred  to  the  place  of  interview  (an  open 


the  name  of  "The  Field  of  the 
/loth  of  Gold."    Henry  was  lodged  in 
a  superb  temporary  palace,  erected  on 
the  plain,  whilst  Francis  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  castle  of  Ardres.    After  ar- 
ranging an  amicable  treaty,  on  terms  ad- 
vantageous to  England,  the  two  Kings 
met  in  the  valley  of  Andem,  and,  after 
embracing,  walked  arm  in  arm  into  a 
tent  of  gold,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception  ;  and  from  this  mo- 
ment commenced  a  jubilee  such  as  Eu- 
rope had  never  witnessed.    One  unceas- 
ing round  of  jousting,  feasting,  drink- 
ing, music,  dancing,  and  similau:  amuse- 
ments continued  for  a  fortnight    Two 
conduits  adjoining  the  palace  continually 
ran  with  wine,  which  was  offered  with- 
out distinction  to  all  comers.    People  of 
every  grade  flocked  in  thousands  to  the 
spectacle.    Day  after  day  came  vagrante 
and  labourers  to  drink  and  carouse,  who 
afterwards  lay  stretehed  on  the  ground 
in  brutal  insensibility ;  and  amidst  these 
licentious  excesses,   Wolsey  celebrated 
high  mass,  with  imposing  pageantry. 
At  this  solemn  service,   Wolsey,   after 
having  presented  to  the  two  monarchs 
the  Gospel  and  the  pix,  which  each  with 
reverence  pressed  to  nis  lips,  advanced  to 
Queen  Katherine,  and  Claude,  the  Queen 
of  France,  who  sat  side  by  side  in  a  se- 
parate oratory ;  but  these  Princesses,  who 
really  felt  for  each   other  the  cordial 
^ood  will  which  their  lords  only  affected, 
instead  of  kissing  the  pix,  tenderly  em- 
braced each  other,  as  a  pledge  of  amity, 
love  and  concord;  indeed,   the  inter- 
course between  Katherine  and  the  g^od 
Queen  Claude  appears  to  have  been  not 
merely  courteous,  but  affectionate.  Dur- 
ing the  enterteinment  they  met  daily, 
and,  at  the  final  separation,  they  parted 
in  tears. 

Although  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  Anna  Boleyn,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  French 
Queen,  danced  before  Henry  in  the  masque 
performed  in  compliment  to  his  visit  to 
Queen  Claude,  her  presence  as  yet  gave  no 
uneasiness  to  Katherine.  Indeed,  llenry, 
during  his  continental  excursion,  ap- 
pears, by  his  decorous  conduct,  to  have 
n'ified  the  eulogium  which  Erasmus 
lately  bestow^  ou^^  ^nyo^  «3qA 
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domcitie  Tirtim.  "  Wlut  honM  ii  then 
of  mj  oT  yaur  lalrieeU  tfaat  can  giTe  u 
cxomrile  of  Mate  la  iredlock  lo  chnte 
and  DBnnoniaul?  Where  omld  be 
found  ■  wife  more  saitabls  to  tbd 
bvat  of  husbands  !"  At  thii  period  the 
BmiKTor  Cbarlo,  on  whoae  mind  nmi- 
Isr  imnrrssiaDS  bod  Wn  prodaced,  to- 
pmlcdl)'  (vlivituted  his  Boat  on  her  onian 
to  thv  best  and  the  moit  nugni&ccnt  nu>- 
narch  in  Kutape. 

A  fow  d;ijs  afler  tbeir  departure  from 
tho  cnmp  of  jnild,  Kathcrine,  Tith  her 
rajal  lord  nnd  thrir  suitp,  met  the  Em- 
peror ChnrlcB  at  Gravclincs,  and,  dcBpite 
the  jealous;  of  tbc  French  eouit,  eon- 
ducied  him  with  pomp  to  Calais,  where 
an  imitu^on  of  the  splendour  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  attempted, 
witlinut  the  same  sacccn,  A  superb 
antpbithcitrc  was  constructed,  andadoni- 
cd  with  tapestiy,  statues,  uid  curiooi 


metBTM;  and  orailicBd  wia  painted  "t 
likenesa  of  the  flrmament,  the  nui,  UMMn, 
and  atwi."  All  was  prepared  for  ths 
entert^otnent  of  the  rofal  guests,  sod 
the  banquet  readf  to  be  aerrcd,  when 
"  God,"  says  Godwin,  "  di*pleased  with 
the  mad  prodigality  of  these  two  Kagi, 
sent  a  tempest ;  the  Tiolenoo  thenoC 
scattered  this  coantorfeit  heaTeu,  blew 
ont  a  thonaand  wax  lapen,  debced  the 
glorioni  thrones  prepared  for  Oiew 
Prineea,  fhiatialed  the  expectatiDn  of 
the  people,  and  forced  the  King  to  the 
neceadty  ot  another  place."  The  lerels 
and  feastinc  oontmned  till  the  eighth  of 
July,  DTI  wbich  day  the  Emperor,  moimt- 
ed  on  an  Englisb  courser,  "  trapped  with 
goldsmith^   work,   set   with  gem^— a 

rag  present  froni  Katheiine — went 
way,  and,  i   '       ' 
, .       '  Que*   . 
A  to  England. 


CHAPIIE  ni. 

Mary  Bnln/n — Aant  Bolf  j/H,  naU  of  kommr  to  Xalierine — She  uitu  U*  IutI  tf 
Ikt  Kwg—Ikclint  of  Kathtriae'i  htalHt—Tht  Sing  ihtoa  her  tatty— Si»  JHV 
tended  fruplet — Origin  of  the  divoret — Wolt^t  perHotu  petiey — Di^' 
King — Kalhertne  upiraidi  Henrg—Saealing  tichuu  ragtt — Mmr^,  i 
rrjoiat  the  Qatea — Cardinal  Camptggio  erriva — Eatheriiu  refiuet  ta  rtttrt  M  ■ 
coaveat,  or  (aasent  to  tkediri/m—lImr]fthiipotrHieBi^ttck—Si*itTaordamf 
quatioHa  to  tkieanoniits  at  Samt. 


^V  BOUT  this  tim. 
*  JlT  ^'"^^  discovered,  to 
jf^K  iicr  sorrow,  that  her 
husband  entertained 
k  a  tender  penchant  for 
J  Mary  liolepi.  The 
(  £ing  denied  the 
charge;  hot  Maryad- 
mitted  that  she  had  OTerstepped  the 
bound*  of  discretion,  and,  probably  by 
the  Qaeen's  adrice,  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam Carey,  of  the  priTj  chamber,  on  the 
thirty-first  of  January,  1521.  In  the 
housthold-book  occurs  tbe  foUonng 
entry;— "7?™!,  For  the  Kin^a  offer- 
ing, u;ion  Saturday,  at  the  marriage  of 
W.  Care  and  Mare  Bullayn,  six  sbil- 
lings  and  eightpcncc." 

Alittle  beforo  the  declaration  of  war 

iritbfranc^  in  1S22,  the  bcaatiful«ttd 


accomplished  Anne  Boleyn  was  reoDsd 
to  England,  and  appointed  one  of  Ei- 
therine^s  matds  of  honour.  Her  FreaiA 
education  gave  her  a  snperioriU  oieiill 
her  companions  ;  and  by  the  TiTontj  uf 
her  diBpositiou,  and  the  gaiety  of  bff 
coniersation,  she  TmconsciouslT  won  the 
heart  of  the  loluptuons  monardi,  whs 
concealed  his  secret  till  bis  jealowy  of 
the  young  Percy  made  it  known  to  Anu 
and  to  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  although  Henry  continiMd 
to  lire  with  Katherine,  it  was  well  knom 
(o  his  confidential  friends  Oiat  ha  bad 
become  indifferent  to  her  pcEtioB  ud 
weary  of  her  Mde^,  Her  ezen^ny 
Tirtuea  he  still  admired ;  and  wUkt  tf- 
proving  the  refimnation  which,  both  Df 
precept  and  example,  ihe  aoaght  to  iBtn»> 
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npuied  at  her  tedionsness  and  peevish- 
Bess.  In  truth,  as  her  heauty  dedined, 
her  health  eare  way,  her  graTity  in- 
areased;  and  althoagh  she  affected  to 
participate  in  her  husband's  faTourite 
amusements  of  feasting,  hunting,  and 
tilting,  her  heart  was  no  longer  in  uni- 
son with  the  scene ;  and  submission  be- 
ing a  poor  substitute  for  sympathy  and 
animation,  Henry,  although  he  conti^ 
nned  to  dine  and  sup  in  the  Queen's 
ehamher,  quitted  the  presence  of  his  con- 
wet  immeoiately  the  meal  was  dispatch- 
ed, and,  attended  by  Sir  Edward  ITeTille, 
Sir  Francis  Brian,  and  two  or  three 
others,  went  masked  and  disguised  in 
tke  porsuit  of  pleasant  adventures. 

In  1527,  the  King  first  made  known 
his  pretended  scruples  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  his  marriage.  Wolsey,  who, 
from  the  hour  he  had  brought  the 
Qneen's  old  friend,  Buckingham,  to  the 
block,  had  lost  her  friendship,  advised 
the  King  to  sue  for  a  divorce — advice 
which  too  well  accorded  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inconstant  King,  not  to  be 
adopted  with  all  possible  dispatch.  As 
a  pretext  for  opening  the  matter  of  the 
dirorce,  it  was  pretended  that,  during 
the  conJference  respecting  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  then  in  her  eleventh 
Tear,  to  Francis  the  First,  a  hint  bad 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Tar- 
bes,  the  French  ambassador  in  London, 
that  the  young  Princess  might  be  illegi- 
timate, heUn^  the  issue  of  a  marriage  of 
donbtM  validity.  This  story,  although 
a  fiction,  answered  its  intended  purpose. 
The  French  embassy,  of  whom  the  Bi- 
shop of  Tarbes  was  one,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  March,  1527.  In  May,  Henry 
gave  .them  a  magnificent  entertainment 
at  Greenwich,  at  which,  after  joining  in 
the  jousts  and  other  martial  exercises, 
and  presiding  at  the  princely  banquet, 
he,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Venetian  noble- 
man, joined  in  the  dance,  with  Anne 
Bolcyn  for  a  partner. 

During  the  early  part  of  these  trans- 
actions, the  situation  of  Wolsey  induced 
him  to  play  a  perilous  eame.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  disengaged  Anne  Boleyn 
from  young  Percv;  and  through  his 
agent.  Pace,  secretly  procured  aid  to  the 
Ung's  aoit  from  the  venal  pen  of  Wake- 


field, Hebrew  professor  at  Oxford,  who 
had  before  declared  for  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  with  Katherine.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  really  desirous  of 
wedding  his  master  to  a  French  princess, 
to  forward  his  own  designs  on  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  to  cover,  by  the  popularity  of 
a  valuable  and  illustrious  alliance,  the 
odium  which  he  foresaw  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  justly  obnoxious  divorce. 
In  fact,  ArVolscy,  who,  since  1518,  had 
been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Papal 
Legate,  and  whose  sole  ambition  it  was 
to  be  seated  in  the  chair  of  Home,  equdly 
dreaded  offending  his  King,  or  ruining 
his  own  reputation  by  openly  sanctioning 
Henry's  base  designs  a^dnst  his  virtuous 
consort.  However,  alter  many  private 
consultations,  Wolsey  was  dispatcned  to 
the  continent,  to  settle  several  important 
matters ;  one  of  these  being  to  break  off 
the  promised  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Mary  with  one  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  From  France  Wolsey  apprized 
Heniy,  by  letter,  of  the  many  difficulties 
attenaing  the  divorce;  and  suggested 
several  expedients,  all  tending  to  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement.  That  the 
King's  distrust  might  be  dispelled,  he 
dispatched  the  Bisnop  of  Bath,  to  ex- 
plain what  he  stated  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
question;  but  when  the  bishop  urged 
the  difficulties  foreseen  by  the  cardinal, 
the  King  sharply  answered : — "  I  have 
studied  the  matter  myself,  and  found  the 
marriage  to  be  unlawful,  jure  divino, 
and  imdispensable.  As  for  delay,  that 
is  of  little  moment ;  I  have  waited 
eighteen  years,  and,  for  that  matter,  can 
wait  four  or  five  more ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  Queen's  supposed  appeal,  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  will  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  prelates  of  Canterbury, 
Bochester,  Ely,  and  London." 

^^  Might  not  she  be  induced  to  enter  a 
convent,  your  Grace?"  asked  Bath. 

"The  bull  is  good,"  quickly  replied 
Henry,  "  or  it  is  naught.  If  it  is  naught, 
let  it  be  so  declared ;  and  if  it  be  good,  it 
shall  never  be  broken  by  no  byways  by  me." 

As  Henry  now,  more  than  ever,  felt 
convinced  of  the  selfish  designs  of  the 
cardinal,  he  recalled  him ;  and  in  August 
dispatched  his  secretary,  Knight,  to 
Bome,  to  obtain  a  dlToroe. 
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^f  cimwhile  Kathcrinc,  wlio  bad  wit- 
iioM<.fl  with  a  jcttluiu  cyo  her  husband's 
purtiulity  fur  Anne  UoUtyn,  at  lost  dis- 
covcn-tl  lii«  rvul  intentions  towards  hcr- 
sf-If.  In  a  tit  (if  ^Kiiuiun,  she  rcproachiHl 
him  to  his  t'wv  with  the  iKisi'ness  of  his 
cunihu't,  d(rlurin;r  that,  us  shu  had  come 
a  virgin  to  his  In-<I,  bhi*  wouhl  nurcr  ad- 
mit thut  shi'  had  boi-n  livin}^  oylt  since 
in  iniist ;  ami  niori>uvcT,  she  would  have, 
wiiat  ill  justice  cuuld  not  be  denied  her, 
the  aid  uf  fureii^ii  as  well  as  English 
counsel  to  defend  her  right.  Henry  re- 
plied, that  his  only  object  in  institutinj^ 
an  iiKiuir}'  us  to  the  validity  of  their 
marriage,  was  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  secure  their 
daughter  from  the  brand  of  illegitimacy; 
and  thus,  by  hvpocritieul  dissimulation, 
he,  afUT  a  '^sliort  tragcdio,"  appeased 
tbe  Uucen. 

It  must  ])c  remarked,  however,  that 
at  this  periiMl  the  interior  of  the  Court 
of  England  presented  a  perpetual  system 
of  disguises  and  deceptions ;  and  Katha- 
rine, wiiiUt  alTccting  to  bo  the  dupe  of 
her  liusbund's  hypocritical  professions, 
was  secretly  exerting  her  utmost  energies 
to  thwart  his  purpose.  Although  all 
her  proceetlings  were  narrowly  watched, 
she  contrived  to  send  information  to  her 
neplicw  in  Spain,  and  also  to  the  arch- 
duchess ill  Flanders ;  and,  to  disarm  the 
suspicion  of  the  King  and  his  advisers, 
shu  treated  Anne  holeyn  with  unusual 
coini)lacency  ;  and  Anno,  with  equal 
hypocrisy,  testiiied  profound  respect  for 
her  mistress. 

During  this  period  of  mistrust,  the 
citizens,  displeased  by  tlic  interruption 
of  their  commerce  with  Flanders,  and 
oliirnied  with  threats  of  hostility  from 
Austria,  openly  exclaimed  against  the 
divorce ;  and  the  women,  to  their  ho- 
nour, were  notoriously  the  warm  and 
disintercsUtd  advocates  of  Kathcrinc' s 
cause.  Without  entering  into  theological 
quibbles,  or  political  speculation,  they 
condemned,  as  cruel,  a  measure  which, 
however  disguised  by  sophistry  and  hy- 
pocrisy, was  in  reality  only  brought  for- 
ward to  gratify  one  party  at  the  expense 
of  the  other ;  and  for  a  time,  such  was 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  their  in- 
fluence, that  the  people  protested  who- 


eyer  married  the  Princess  Mary,  should 
be  their  lawful  sovereign.  Meanwhile, 
Henry's  iU- humour  exploded  in  fnrr 
against  Wolsey,  who  was  intimidated 
into  writin;^  to  the  Pope,  urging  him  to 
instantly  dispatch  a  legate,  to  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  the  marriage.  Bat 
before  the  legate,  Cardinal  Campeg^gio, 
arrived,  that  pestilence,  the  sweating- 
sickness,  became  epidemic;  and  soch 
was  the  panic  created  by  this  awful  ma- 
Udy,  that  alike  the  physician,  the  con- 
fessor, and  the  lawyer,  were  in  constant 
requisition.  Uenry,  who  saw  the  oon- 
ta^on  spread  amongst  his  own  house- 
hold, became  seriously  alarmed.  He 
sent  Anne  Boleyn  home  to  her  parents, 
returned  to  the  company  of  the  Queen, 
with  whom  he  fasted  and  daily  prayed; 
and  whilst  in  this  deyont,  penitent  mood, 
made  no  less  than  thirty  wills. 

When  the  pestilence  subsided,  the 
King's  mistress  again  returned  to  court ; 
but  when  the  legate  from  Home  was  ex- 
pected, a  sense  of  decency  induced  the 
King  to  send  her  away  again,  and  live 
with  the  Queen  on  the  same  terms  as  if 
there  had  been  no  controversy  between 
them.  On  the  seventh  of  Octooer,  1528. 
Campe^o  arrived  in  London;  and 
Katharmc,  to  utterly  discountenance  the 
idea  entertained  at  Home,  that  she  would 
consent  to  retire  to  a  convent,  adopted  a 
gayer  style  of  dress,  encouraged  music 
and  dancing,  and  joined  with  alacrity  in 
those  pleasures  she  had  formerly  cen- 
sured or  rejected. 

As  Campeggio  had  been  privately  en- 
joined by  the  rope,  to  delay  g[iving  sen- 
tence of  divoree  till  he  received  fresh 
orders,  he,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
began  his  legation  by  advising  the  King 
to  quiet  the  pretended  compunctions  <» 
conscience,  and  live  in  harmony  with 
his  consort.  But  this  advice  proring 
ineffectual,  he  uiged  the  Queen  to  agn« 
to  the  separation.  Katherine,  however, 
bcin^  as  resolute  in  the  right  as  her  lord 
was  in  the  wrong,  peremptorily  rejected 
his  counsel,  allo^g  that  she  was  the 
King's  lawful  wife,  and  would  remsin 
such  till  declared  otherwise  by  the  Pope'i 
sentence ;  besides,  said  she,  '*  I  have  in 
Spain  two  bulles,  the  one  being  of  later 
dayte  than  the  other,  but  boUi  of  wdi 
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efficftcye  and  strengtlie)  m  shnlde  sone 
xemoTC  all  objections  and  cayyllations." 

HaTing  paid  the  proper  trionte  to  de- 
comm,  l£e  punctilious  legate,  in  con- 
junction witu  Wolsey,  entered  upon  an 
daborate  inyestigation  of  the  eridence 
both  for  and  against  the  divorce;  but 
his  diligenee  was  checked  by  the  rumour 
«f  the  rope's  death.  This  intelligence 
ityrveA  the  hopes  of  Wolsey,  who  in  an 
eeatacy  of  oithusiasm  sent  to  Grardiner, 
to  secinre  his  election  to  the  papacy;  and 
■8  both  Henry  and  the  King  of  France 
had  eo^ent  motires  for  seconding  his 
pretensions,  letters  were  written,  mes- 
sengers dispatched,  lars^esses  promised 
•jklanticipated;  when,  lo!  the  rope  re- 
eoToned,  and  Wolsey  saw  his  sun  of  glory 
wik  for  ever. 

On  the  eighth  of  Norember,  the  King 
called  a  great  meeting  of  his  judges, 
eouncillors,  nobles,  and  others,  in  the 
great  chamber  of  his  palace  at  Bridewell, 
**and  addressed  them,''  says  Hall,  '^  in  as 
near  as  I  could  carry  away,  the  following 
woi^ :  *  Our  trusty  and  wcll-belovea 
subjects,  it  is  known  to  you  that  we  haYc 
reigned  over  this  realm  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  we  haye  so  or- 
dered us,  thank  God,  that  no  outward 
enemy  hath  oppressed  you,  nor  taken 
any  thing  from  us ;  nor  naye  we  inyaded 
any  reum,  without  obtaining  victory 
and  honour;  so  that  we  thiiuc  neither 
you,  nor  your  predecessors,  ever  lived 
more  quietly,  more  wealthily,  nor  in 
more  estimation,  under  any  of  our  noble 
progenitors.  But  when  we  remember 
our  morality,  and  that  we  must  die,  then 
we  think  that  all  our  doings  are  clearlj 
defaced,  and  worthy  of  no  memory,  if 
we  leave  you  in  trouble  at  the  time  of 
our  death.  For  if  our  true  heir  be  not 
known  at  the  time  of  our  death,  see  what 
trouble  shall  succeed  to  you  and  your 
children.  The  experience  thereof  some 
of  you  have  seen,  after  the  death  of  our 
noble  grandfather,  Edward  the  Fourth ; 
and  Tou  all  have  doubtless  heard  what 
manslaughter  continued  in  this  realm 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, by  the  which  dissent  this  realm  was 
like  to  have  been  clean  destroyed.  And 
although  it  hath  pleased  God  to  send  us 
8  £ur  oaughter,  to  the  great  comfort  of 


us  and  our  beloved  consort,  Eatherine ; 
yet  it  hath  been  told  to  us  by  diven 
great  clerks,  that  neither  she  is  our  law- 
nil  daughter,  nor  her  mother  our  lawful 
wife  ♦  *  ♦  but  that  we  have  been 
living  with  our  consort  in  open  adultery. 
The  last  ambassadors  from  France  de- 
clared to  this  effect;  and  said,  before 
marrying  our  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  it  were  well  done  to  know  whe- 
ther she  was  the  King  of  England's 
lawful  daughter  or  not,  as  her  mother 
was  his  brother's  wife,  which  is  directly 
against  God's  law,  and  abominable  in 
the  eyes  of  man.  Think  you,  my  lords, 
that  these  words  touch  not  my  body  and 
soul?  think  you  that  these  doings  do 
not  daily  ana  hourly  trouble  my  con- 
science ?  Yes,  we  doubt  not  but  if  it 
were  your  own  case,  every  man  would 
seek  remedy,  when  the  peril  of  your  soul 
and  the  loss  of  your  inheritance  are  laid 
open  to  you.  t  protest  before  God,  and 
on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  for  this 
cause  only,  have  I  asked  council  of  the 
greatest  cl^ks  in  Christendom,  and  in- 
vited over  the  legate  from  Rome,  as  a 
man  indifferent  oiuy  to  know  the  truth, 
and  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  is 
upright  in  the  sight  of  God.  As  touch- 
ing the  Queen,  if  it  bo  adjudged  by  the 
law  of  God  that  she  is  my  lawful  wife, 
there  was  never  anything  more  accept- 
able to  me  in  my  life,  both  for  the  ms- 
charge  of  my  conscience,  and  also  for  her 
sake ;  for  I  assure  you  all,  that  apart 
from  her  noble  parentage,  she  is  a  wo- 
man of  great  virtue,  gentleness,  and 
humility.  Of  all  good  qualities  ap- 
pertaining to  nobility,  she  is  without 
comparison;  and  if  I  were  to  marry 
again,  presuming  the  marriage  to  be 
good,  I  would  choose  her  before  all  other 
women  ;  but  if  it  be  determined  by  judg- 
ment that  our  marriage  was  against 
God's  Judgment,  and  clearly  void,  then 
shall  I  not  only  sorrow  the  departing 
from  so  good  a  lady  and  loving  com- 
panion, but  much  more  lament  and  be- 
wail that  I  have  so  long  lived  in  adul- 
tery, to  God's  great  displeasure,  and 
have  no  true  heir  to  inhent  this  realm. 
These  be  the  sores  that  pain  my  mind ; 
these  be  the  pangs  that  trouble  my  con- 
science ;  and  for  these  griefs  I  vis3f>,  ^ 


Tcmedf ;  Aenton  1  rtqilin  at  jaa  ill, 
u  HUT  (ru)l  uul  coD&leiicc  u  ia  f  on,  to 
diflarv  til  out  lubjecti  our  iutent,  ao- 
cunlinj^  tu  our  truu  lueaaiD^,  ftnil  denn 
tlu-m  tu  pray  witt  ua  that  the  troth  nuij 
bv  knuiFn,  lur  the  ilisrhur;^  of  our  coQ- 
■ciunco,  anil  uviiig  uur  wiul;  and  for 
dvcbnitiiiD  111  rivt,  wu  hnru  aisfmhled 
juu  lui^hiT,  Riid  Dowyuaimj  depart,'  " 

It  VBa  itrani^  lu  behold  iho  effi.'ct 
prudui'il  l>f  tins  oration  npun  the  hcor- 
•n.  tSiime  Mi;h''d,  and  suid  nothins ; 
othcri  ilciilurcd  tliat  the  Eing  ■kouU  be 
■o  trouliliMl  in  liii  cooMieoce;  whilit 
lliaMi  wlio  bv-uured  the  Quocn,  irere 
griwed  til  find  the  matti^r  thua  formallj 
made  ]inMic. 

Mennwhilp,  that  no  stone  might  be 
loft  unturaL-d,  tlio  King  wnght  to  of"-" 
in  faTuur  of  the  divorce,  Ihi;  opiniq 
the  mo)t  Iriimi'd  divinei,  and  the  moit 
celi'lmitiil  uuivi'rsitiea  in  Europe;  and 
Katberinc  laid  her  Ktatemeat  of  the  cose 


mpport  bgr  e«nM  witli  all  the  moi 
vEioh  Cad  bad  placed  at  hit  diipgnL 
Ilcmy,  on  tlniijny  that  the  pontiff  wnld 
aot  complj  with  hia  DniaN  rcqDnt,n- 
tained  the  ablect  canomsla  iii  llDnu,  M 
hia  couu^  and  "  required,  with  dm  n- 
crcej,  their  opinioni  on  thethiee  Mov- 
ing eilraordmaryqueationi:  LWlietlra 
''  1  wife  were  to  make  a  row  of  ehutin, 

d  enter  aeonreut,  the  Pope  could  mA. 

the  plenitode  of  bii  power,  autborin 
the  bnaband  to  many  again  i  2ad.  Wit- 
thcr,  if  the  huBbnnd  were  to  enter  i  n- 
li^oui  order,  that  be  might  induoe  lui 


0  the 


might  ni 


afterwards  leleaacd  from  hii  t 
at  libertj'  to  many  ?  3rd.  And  irhethtr, 
for  reiuons  of  state,  the  Pope  conld  Dot 
license  a.  King  to  have,  like  the  aocicat 
patriarchi,  two  wives,  of  whom  one  cot; 
should  be  acknawled»d,  and  enjoj  tlw 
honours  of  royalty  ?    a  tolerable  proof 

were  a  sham,  and  (hat  his  rral  ot^ect  wu 
to  Burmount  by  any  means  the  oUtadi 
to  hia  maniage  with  Anne  Boiayi. 


CnAPIIKIT. 

TUl  ItffUlint  ctxrl — Kalherint  appcalt  to  the  Fope — Str  tpeeei  to  tht  Kinj  in  eaat 

— liht  uiitzptettdly  retira^Etfiaei  to  again  apptar  in  court— Ji  pronouneid  em- 
iumaeioHi—TAe  iianaiinfaetors  letter  from  the  Sithopt  to  the  Sing—SatlariiJi 
i»lrrriea  trith  WtiUfg  and  Campeggio — The  legatine  court  at/jeumtd—I^  »J 
Wolifg'-Hit  lait  npfcrh,  and  death— Henri/ 1  fuTther  prottediny— Hie  rage— & 
driret  EHtheriMr  /nun  hit  pretcutt—The  parting  a  JIaal  eae — Her  reeiiena  el 
Ampihilt—nui  Ibpe  eonfimu  the  oarritige—JTie  Sing  leavere — Cromadl  iw- 
J^mt  him  la  hie  reeolulian—Craniiur  i»  made  ArMitkop  of  Omteriiirg—Tie 
King  marritt  Aniie  Bolegit — Cranmer  proneuneee  the  divorce. 

podltion  of  the  canse  ;  bat  the  latter 
obstinately  adhered  to  (stablishcd  funu, 
and  did  not  open  the  Coniiatoiial  Court 
till  he  bad  elhanated  every  possible  pre- 
text for  delay.  The  court  was  prepand 
in  the  palace  at  BhickfriaiB:  ■'Thers 
weie  many  tables  and  beachca  set  in  tht 
ninnner  of  a  coasiatory,  one  seat  being 
higher  than  another  for  the  judges 
{Campemo  and  WoUev),  aloft  abort 
them ;  three  degrees  high  was  a  cloUi  of 
estate  hanged,  and  a  chair  roi'al  nsder 
the  same,  wherein  sat  the  ^ing,  sad 
soma  distance  off  lat  tlie  Queen,  ia  1 


to  proceed  to  trial  immediately.  A  li- 
ectiie  under  ttio  brond  aeul  nna  issued 
on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  lfi2fl,  empower- 
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fkii  chair,  and  at  the  fndgtuf  fhet  sat  ^e 
wribet  and  offioen  n>r  the  execution 
of  the  process ;  the  oMef  scribe  was  Dr. 
Stephens,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
•bester,  and  the  apparitor,  who  was 
called  Doctor  of  the  couit,  was  one 
Cooke  of  Westminster ;  tiben,  before  the 
Kin§^  and  judges  sat  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbory,  Dr.  Worham,  and  all  the 
other  bishopa ;  then  stood  at  both  ends 
withixi,  oonncillors  learned  in  the  spiri- 
tual laws,  as  well  on  the  King^s  side 
aa  the  Queen's  side.  The  council  for 
the  King  were  Dr.  Samson,  afterwards 
Bishf^  of  Chichester,  and  Dr.  Hall,  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  di- 
nn  others,  and  proctors  in  the  same 
kw,  were  Dr.  Peter,  who  was  after- 
waids  chief  secretory,  and  Dr.  Tregun- 
wdl,  with  dircrs  others. 

**  On  the  other  side  there  were  coun- 
cil for  the  Queen,  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Dr.  Stondish,  Bishop 
of  Asaph  in  Wales,  two  brave  divines, 
eiqieciallT  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a 
very  godly  man,  whose  death  many  no- 
bles and  many  worthy  divines  much 
lainentcd,  who  lost  his  head  about  this 
cause  before  it  was  ended,  upon  Tower 
Hill;  as  aho,  another  ancient  doctor 
called  Dr.Hidiey,  a  little  man,  but  a  great 
divine.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
the  court  being  thus  ordered  as  is  before 
expressed,  the  judges  commanded  the 
eryer  to  procmm  silence,  whilst  the 
oommission  was  both  read  to  the  court 
and  to  the  people  there  assembled ;  that 
done,  and  silence  being  again  proclaimed, 
the  scribes  commanded  the  crier  to  call 
King  Henry  of  England,  whereunto  the 
King  answered  and  said,  *  Here ;'  then 
callra  he  again  the  Queen  of  England, 
bv  the  name  of  *  Katherine,  Queen  of 
^igland,  come  into  the  court,'  &c.  The 
Queen,  who  was  already  present,  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  in  a  loud  firm  voice, 
said,  <  As  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  land, 
and  moreover,  as  the  judges  hold  bene- 
fices in  the  realm,  the  gift  of  my  adver- 
sary, I  cannot  believe  that  justice  will 
be  done  me  in  this  court,  and  therefore 
I  protest  and  appeal  to  Rome,  against 
the  present  proceedings.'  The  cardinals 
however,  rchiscd  to  admit  her  appeal ; 
when  on  her  name  being  again  called, 


she  rose  a  second  time  out  of  her  chair, 
and  because  she  could  not  reach  the 
King  directly,  by  reason  of  the  distance, 
she  went  round  about  the  court  to  the 
King,  and  kneeling  down  at  his  feet, 
said,  in  broken  En^ish,  as  follows : 

**  *Sir,'  (quoth  she),  *I  pray  you  to 
do  me  justice  and  right,  and  have  pity 
on  me  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger, 
bom  out  of  your  dominions,  having  here 
no  indifferent  council,  and  less  assurance 
of  friendship.  Alas,  Sir !  in  what  have 
I  offended  you,  what  have  I  done  to  so 
kindle  your  anger,  that  you  thus  pro- 
ceed to  put  me  from  you  ?  I  call  Ood  to 
witness  that  I  have  always  been  to  you 
a  true  and  loyal  wife,  ever  conformable 
to  your  will  and  pleasure ;  never  did  I 
contrary  or  jB^ainsay  your  pleasure,  but 
always  submitted  myself  in  all  thin^ 
wherein  yon  had  any  delight  or  dalh- 
ance,  whether  it  were  little  or  much, 
without  grudging  or  discontent ;  I  have 
loved,  for  your  sake,  all  persons  whom 
you  loved,  whether  I  had  cause  or  not, 
were  they  friends  or  foes.  I  have  been 
your  wife  these  twenty  years ;  I  have 
brought  you  many  children,  and  if  they 
have  dieo,  it  has  not  been  for  the  want 
of  a  mother's  love  or  care.  God  knows 
that  when  I  came  to  your  bed  I  was 
a  virgin,  and  I  put  it  to  your  conscience 
whether  it  was  not  so.  If  there  be  any 
offence  which  in  justice  can  be  alleged 
against  me,  then  I  am  willing  to  depart 
with  shame  and  infamy ;  but  if  there  be 
none,  then  I  pray  you  do  me  justice. 
The  king,  your  father,  was  in  his  life- 
time accounted  a  second  Solomon  for 
wisdom,  and  mv  father,  Ferdinand,  was 
deemed  one  of  the  wisest  kings  that 
reigned  in  Spain  these  many  vears.  So 
they  were  both  princes  full  of  nobleness 
and  wisdom,and  it  is  no  question  but  they 
had  counsellors  as  wise  as  are  at  this 
day,  who  thought  the  marriage  of  you 
and  me  good  and  lawful.  I  therefore 
marvel  greatly,  at  the  inventions  now 
brought  against  me.  Surely  ye  do  me  much 
wrong ;  for  ye  may  condemn  me  for  lack 
of  answer,  as  I  have  no  council,  but  such 
as  ye  have  assigned  me,  and  who  cannot 
be  impartial  councillors  to  me,  they  being 
your  own  subjects  chosen  out  of  your  own 
council,  whereunto  they  bo  privy,  and  msa 
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site  side  of  the  field,  on  the  part  of  the 
defenden,  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  habited 
as  a  poor  hermit,  who,  nnheraldcd  by 
trumpet  or  minstrel,  requested  Kutherine 
to  pt-nnit  him  to  tilt  in  her  honour ;  the 
Ixxm  was  no  f^xmer  ^rruntcd,  than,  fling- 
in*?  oil'  his  lowly  weeds,  he  eip<«sed  to 
Tiew  a  (omplrte  set  of  armour;  and 
gallo])in^  to  the  tilt  end  of  the  field, 
Was  iustuiitly  RurroundiKl  by  his  sup- 
porters. Durint;:  this  interval,  .Henry 
(iuilford  apixared,  clad  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver tissue,  but  ctmiplclely  enveloped  in 
a  pageant  resembling  a  castle,  its  glit- 
tering walls  chequered  with  mystic 
rhymes,  invoking  blessings  on  the  royal 
pair;  behind  him  came  his  men,  all 
dresdcd  in  the  same  livery,  of  silver 
tissue,  who,  having  made  obeisance  to 
the  Que(n,  passed  to  the  field.  Then 
followeil  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Bolcyn,  both 
habited  as  pilgrims  from  St.  Jago's 
shrine,  with  a  train  of  sable-suited  at- 
tendants. The  procession  was  closed 
by  several  lords  in  armour,  mounted  on 
steeds  superbly  ornamented."  Amidst 
tliis  martiul  pomp  appeared  pageants  of 
most  ludicrous  and  fantastic  incongruitr. 
Arrows  were  encased  in  crimson  damask, 
and  amongst  other  goodly  shows  was  a 
silver  greyhound  bearing  Katherine's 
device  —  a  tree  of  pomegranates.  At 
length,  the  trumpets  sounded  to  the 
charge,  and  in  an  instant  the  play 
of  lances  began.  As  usual,  the  royal 
party  prevailed,  and  to  the  King  was 
awarded  the  first  prize. 

The  toumay  ended,  Henry  and  his 
consort,  after  attending  vespers,  re- 
paired to  Westminster,  where  the  noble 
company  partook  of  a  sumptuous  supper ; 
and  when  the  cloth  was  cleared,  a  spec- 
tacle was  prepared,  of  which  the  lower 
orders  were  aUowed  to  participate :  first, 
an  interlude  was  performed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  royal  chapel,  then,  after  the 
King  had  conferred  knighthood  on  the 
Irish  chief,  O'Neal,  the  minstrels  played, 
and  the  lords  and  the  King,  observing 
how  interested  the  spectators  were,  stole 
away  to  prepare  for  them  a  still  higher 
gratification.  Presently,  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  fiourish  of  trumpets;  a 
ponderouB  machine,    completely  onve- 


lopod  in  doth  of  arras,  was  wheeled  into 
the  Hall,  and,  whilst  curiosity  became 
intense  at  the  sight,  a  cavalier  issued 
from  the  pageant,  and  represented  to 
the  Queen  that,  in  a  certain  garden  of 
pleasure,   there   was   a    golden  bower, 
wherein  were  lords  and  ladies,  much  de- 
sirous to  show  pastime  to  the  Queen  and 
ladies,  if  they  might  be  permitted  to  doso. 
Permission  being  granted,  the  cloth  ma 
removed,  and  discovered  a  beautiful  gar. 
den,  in  which  were  trees  of  hawthorn, 
eglantine,  and  rosiers,  vines  and  gilli- 
flowers,   all  wrought  of  gold.    In  an 
arbour  appeared  six  ladies,  all  dressed  in 
silver  and  satin,  on  whose  heads  were 
bonnets,  open  at  the  four  quarters,  and 
outfnsed  with  flat  gold  of  damask.  The 
veillets  were  of  roses  wreathed  on  Dutch 
crape,  so  that  the  gold  showed  thronfh 
the  crape.     In  this  garden,  also,  was  tbe 
King,  robed  in  purple  satin,  emlnroidered 
with  letters  of  gola,  composix^bii  as- 
sumed name  of  Coeur  Loyal.   Withhin 
were  five  nobles,  also  attired  in  purple 
satin,   and  with  their   assumed  namei 
embroidered  all  over  their  dressea,  in 
^Iden  letters.    Tlie  gentlemen  having 
joined  the  ladies,  they  danced  together« 
whilst  the  pageant  of  gold  was  remored 
to  the  extremity  of  the  HaU,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  them  when  the 
ballet  should  be  ended.     But  tiie  rude 
people,  as  Hall  calls  them,  ran  to  the 
pageant,  and,  either  from  curiosity  or 
cupidity,  stripped  it  of  all  itsomamoitL 
Nor  did  the  work  of  destruction  end 
here,  for  as  soon  as  the  dance  was  con- 
cluded, the  crowd  rushed  forward,  and 
seizing  the  King  and  the  other  noble 
performers,  tore  the  eolden  omamenti 
from  their  clothing,  and  robbed  the  ladiei 
of  their  jewels.    In  the  scramble,  the 
King  was  stripped  to  his  waistcoat  and 
drawers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  who 
resisted  the  mob,  was  robbed  of  eveiT 
article  of  clothing,  and  left  naked  ana 
crest-fallen,  to  repent  of  his  rashnesL 
At  last,  the  guards  cleared  the  Hall,  and 
the  King,  laughing  heartily  at  the  tan 
matters  had  taken,  told  nis  courtien 
they  must  deem  their  losses  as  laigoito 
the  commonalty ;   and  turning  to  tbf 
Queen,  led  her  to  her  chamber. 
At  this  spoliatioii,  Hall  tmnaMVuM 
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cae  man  alone  got  enough  gold  letters 
to  prodooe  three  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
ling and  eightp^nce  from  the  gold- 
•miths;  and  when  we  rememhcr  that 
the  rohhery  was  committed,  not  by  thieyes 
or  rabble,  but  by  respectable  citizens, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
society  in  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century — ^a  period 
when  one  of  England's  most  sanguinary 
and  despotic  sovereigns  swayed  the 
aeeptre,  and  when  the  whole  nation 
was  remarkably  corrupt,  base,  and 
TsnaL 

The  in&nt  Prince,  Henry,  whose  en- 
trance into  the  world  had  caused  all  this 
pomp  and  joy,  was  taken  ill  on  the  day 
MB  was  baptized ;  and  afthough  every 
known  means  was  resorted  to  to  restore 
him  to  health,  he  expired  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February.  "  The  King,"  says 
Hall,  ^  took  this  sad  chance  wondrous 
wisely,  and,  the  more  to  comfort  the 
Qneen,  he  dissembled  the  matter,  and 
made  no  great  mourning  outwardly; 
hot  the  Queen,  like  a  natural  woman, 
made  much  lamentation :  and,  oh !  could 
she  haTe  foreseen  what  future  sorrow  the 
loss  of  this  little  babe  would  bring  to 
faor  own  door,  mewcens  she  would  >  have 
moaned  but  little  for  him,  and  much  for 
henelf!" 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
with  France,  in  which  Scotland  took 
part  against  England,  Henry  resolved  to 
invade  France  in  person.  Before  his 
departure,  he  appointed  *'  his  most  dear 
eonaort,  Queen  JKatherine,  rectrix  and 
governor  of  the  realm*' — a  power  more 
ample  than  had  hitherto  been  bestowed 
«n  a  qneen  regent  of  England. 

When  Henry  routed  the  French  at 
the  Battle  of  Spurs — so  named  because 
the  enemy  only  spurred  their  horses  to 
fly  from  the  field — the  victory,  trifling 
as  it  was,  was  exaggerated  by  flattery 
and  policy  into  one  of  ^eat  importance. 
Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  churcncs,  bon- 
fires blazed  through  the  streets,  and  Ka- 
tharine, in  a  letter  addressed  to  Wolscy, 
who  was  now  a  rising  personage,  and 
who  had  accompanied  the  King  to  France, 
ostensibly  as  his  almoner,  but  really  as 
bis   frigid,  conncillor,  and   secretary. 


**  M^TBB  AlMOIOSB, 

*;  What  comfort  I  have  with 
the  good  tidinfs  of  your  letter  I  need 
not  write,  for,  by  your  account,  the  vic- 
tory has  been  so  great,  that  I  think  none 
such  hath  been  seen  before.  All  Eng- 
land hath  cause  to  thank  God  for  it, 
and  I  especially,  seeing  that  the  King 
beginneth  so  well,  which  is  to  me  a  great 
hope  that  the  end  shall  be  the  like.  I 
pray  God  send  the  same  shortly,  for  if 
this  continue  so,  still  I  trust  in  Him  that 
everything  shall  follow  hereafter  to  the 
King's  pleasure  and  my  comfbrt.  Mr. 
Almoner,  for  the  pains  yc  take,  remem- 
bering to  write  to  me  so  often,  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart,  praying  yon  to 
continue  still  sending  me  word  how  the 
King  doeth,  and  if  he  keep  still  his  good 
rule  as  he  began  ....  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  Aug^t. 

"  Katherinb." 

In  the  following  letter,  written  to 
Wolsey  a  few  days  previously,  the  Queen 
writes  of  the  Scotch  war,  with  all  the 
coolness  and  courage  of  a  veteran  war- 
rior: — 

"  Mastea  Almoner, 

"  I  received  both  your  letters 
by  Copynger  and  John  Glyn,  and  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  King  passed 
his  dangerous  passage  [to  France]  so 
well.  Till  I  saw  your  letter,  I  was 
troubled  to  know  how  near  the  King 
\^as  to  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  but  now, 
I  thank  God,  you  make  me  sure  of  the 
good  heed  that  the  King  taketh  of  him* 
self  to  avoid  all  manner  of  danger.  .  .  • 
From  hence  I  have  nothing  to  write  to 
you,  but  that  ye  be  not  so  busy  in  this  war 
as  we  have  been  encumbered  with  it ;  I 
mean  that  touching  nnr  own  concerns  for 
going  further,  where  1  shall  not  so  often 
hear  from  the  King.  All  his  subjects 
be  very  glad,  I  thank  God,  to  be  buisy 
with  the  Scots,  for  they  take  it  for  pass- 
time.  My  heart  is  very  good  to  it;  and 
I  am  horribly  buisy  with  making  stand- 
ards, banners,  and  bagets.  I  pray  God 
first  to  send  you  a  good  battle,  as  1  trust 
he  will  do ;  as  with  that,  every  thing 
hero  will  go  well.  At  Bichmond,  the 
thirteenth  day  of  August. 
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a  poor  foreign  woman,  lacking  wit  to 
answer  such  noble  persons  of  wisdom  as 
Tou  be,  in  so  weighty  a  matter ;  thero- 
lorc,  I  pray  you,  pitv  and  counsel  me, 
for  I  would  be  gWto  hear  your  ad- 
?ice. 

She  then  led  the  Cardinals  into  her 
private  chambiT,  where  they  continued 
fur  Rome  time.  The  conference,  being 
strictly  private,  has  not  been  recorded ; 
but,  ci-rtuin  it  is,  that  no  accommoda- 
tion was  effected ;  and  the  Queen  so 
comph'trly  won  over  the  Cardinals,  that, 
after wardji,  n(»tliinf^  could  prcYoil  upon 
them  to  decide  airainst  her. 

IfafSed  in  his  hopes  of  a  compromise, 
Henry  next  iniiN)rtnned  Campeggio  for 
the  d'lH^retal  bull  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  his  care ;  but  in  this  ho  was 
also  disappointed,  for  the  important  do- 
cument tiad  just  previously  been  de- 
stn)yed  by  tlie  express  command  of  the 
Sovereij^  Poutiflf.  At  length  the  day 
arriveil  when  Campeggio  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  definitive  sentence.  The 
King,  who,  contrary  to  Anne  Boleyu's 
fears  and  predictions,  insisted  tliat  he 
should  have  a  favourable  verdict,  attended 
in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  from  which 
he  could  see  and  hear  the  proceedings. 
The  case  being  closed,  his  counsel,  in 
lofty  terms,  demanded  judgment.  An 
anxious  pause  ensued,  when  Campeggio, 
who  had  hitherto  listened  in  profound 
silence,  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  with 
solemn  deliberation,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  with  care  and  diligence  ex- 
amined whatever  has  been  alleged  in  the 
King's  behalf,  and,  indeed,  the  arguments 
are  such,  that  I  might  not  scruple  to  pro- 
nounce for  the  King,  if  two  reasons  did 
not  control  and  curb  my  desire  so  to  do. 
The  Queen  withdraws  herself  from  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  having  before  ex- 
cepted against  its  supposed  partiality, 
inasmuch  as  she  says  nothing  can  be  de- 
termined without  the  consent  of  the 
Pontiff.  Moreover,  his  holiness,  who  is 
the  fountain  and  life  of  honour,  hath, 
by  a  special  messenger,  given  us  to  un- 
derstand that  he  has  rcs(;rved  this  cause 
for  his  own  hearing ;  so  that  if  we  de- 
sired to  proceed  with  the  matter,  we 
cannot,  indeed,  I  am  sure,  we  may  not. 
Therefore,  I  do  hero  dissolve  the  conrt; 


and  I  bewedh  ihote  whom  this  cane 
concema,  to  take  in  good  part  what  I 
haTe  done.  I  am  a  feeble  old  man,  and 
see  death  so  near  me,  that,  in  a  matter 
of  such  great  conseqnence,  neiUier  hope 
nor  fear,  nor  any  other  respect,  but  tbat 
of  the  Supreme  Jndge,  before  whom  I 
am  so  soon  to  appear,  shall  sway  me." 

The  oration  ended,  the  assemblv  re- 
mained in  mute  conatemation,  till  the 
puke  of  Suffolk,  conscious  of  the  King'i 
invisible  presence,  started  from  his  sett, 
struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  a- 
daimcd  with  yehemence :  *'  It  was  never 
well  with  England  since  these  cardioah 
sat  amongst  us." 

Incensed  at  this  insult,  Wolsey,  althoo^ 
aware  of  the  danger,  rose  and  said :  **  Sir, 
of  all  men  living,  you  have  the  leait 
reason  to  dispraise  cardinals ;  for  if  I  a 
poor  cardinal  had  not  been,  you  would 
not  at  this  present  hour  have  had  a  head 
upon  your  shoulders  to  make  such  a  brag 
in  disrepute  of  us,  who  have  meant  you  no 
harm,  and  have  given  you  no  just  canse 
of  offence." 

Campeggio's  verdict  led  to  three  im- 
portant consequences.  It  hurried  on 
the  Reformation,  was  the  immediate  cau83 
of  the  disgrace  and  fall  of  the  ostentati- 
ous Wolsey,  and  augmented  the  troubles 
of  Kathenne,  against  whom  the  Vivrj 
Council  fulminated  an  edict,  recommend- 
ing the  King  to  absent  himself  from  her 
company,  under  pretence  of  her  having 
lately  assumed  cheerfulness,  not  reganf 
ing  the  King's  melancholy  and  discon- 
tent, which  perverseness  plainly  showed 
she  was  the  King's  enemy,  and  likdy  to 
conspire  against  his  royal  life.  They, 
therefore,  presumed,  as  good  and  faithnil 
subjects,  to  admonish  him,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  withdraw  from  her  society,  and 
to  remove  the  Princess,  their  daughter, 
from  her  evil  example.  Bat  withal, 
immediately  after  the  Cnnsistorial  Court 
was  closed,  Henry  took  Katherine  with 
him  on  a  progress.  Anne  Boleyn  ac- 
companied the  Queen,  and,  what  ia  re- 
markable, received  frx)m  her  every  out- 
ward show  of  respect  and  crood-ivilL 
At  Grafton,  Campeggio  took  a  nnal  leave 
of  the  King,  on  tne  19ih  of  September, 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  disgraced 
Wolsey,  who  had  aocompaaied  the  Itif- 
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nftige  from  the  troubles  of  Scotland  to 
the  court  of  her  brother,  Hemy  the 
Kighth.  Queen  Margaret  remained  in 
England  till  May,  1517,  when  she  return- 
ed aeain  to  Scotland.  Just  previous  to 
her  departure  occurred  that  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  apprentices  and  popu- 
lace of  London,  which  rendered  the  nrst 
Gt  May,  1517,  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  metropolis  as  the  *^  Evil  May 
Bay."  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
tent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  hanged 
aereral  of  the  deluded  youths  before 
fheir  masters'  doors.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  others,  some  not  more  than  four- 
teen years  old,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and,  doubtless,  would  have  suared  the 
Mme  fiite,  but  for  the  intercession  of  Ka- 
iherine,  who,  aided  in  her  mission  of 
mercy  by  the  sister  Queens  of  Scotland 
and  France,  flew  to  the  Kin^,  and  on  her 
knees  implored  him  to  forgive  the  mis- 

Sided  youths.  "  The  rioters,"  says 
tlaune,  '*  were  headed  bv  one  Lincoln, 
who,  with  a  number  of  others,  was 
hanged;  and  four  hundred  more,  in 
their  shirts,  and  bound  with  ropes,  and 
halters  about  their  necks,  were  carried 
to  Westminster;  but  they,  crying  *  Mer- 
er  I  merc^  T  were  all  pardoned  by  the 
&ing,  which  clemency  gained  him  much 
love." 

In  May,  1520,  Kathcrine*s  nephew, 
Charles,  who  had  recently  been  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany,  on  his  passage  to 
Flanders,  approached  the  English  coast, 
when,  under  pretence  of  paying  his  re- 
•pects  to  the  Queen,  his  aunt,  but  really 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  Henry,  and 
the  fiivour  of  Wolsey,  he  landed  at  Do- 
Tcr,  and  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where 
the  Queen  and  the  court  then  were,  and 
where  this  apparently  accidental  meet- 
11^  was  celebrated,  with  feasts  and  re- 
joicings. After  appointing  a  second 
meeting  in  Flanders,  the  Emperor  em- 
barked at  Sandwich ;  and,  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  the  Kin^,  the  Queen,  and  the 
court  took  shipping  at  Dover  to  meet 
Francis  the  First  ot  France  and  his  con- 
sort, at  Ardres,  a  small  town  near  Calais, 
where  the  nobility  of  both  kingdoms 
displayed  their  magnificence  with  such 
emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as  pro- 
eared  to  the  place  of  intemew  (an  open 


plant)  the  name  of  "  The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.*'  Henry  was  lodged  in 
a  superb  temporary  palace,  erected  on 
the  plain,  whilst  Francis  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  castle  of  Ardres.  After  ar- 
ranging an  amicable  treaty,  on  terms  ad- 
vantageous to  England,  the  two  Kings 
met  in  the  valley  of  Andem,  and,  after 
embracing,  walked  arm  in  arm  into  a 
tent  of  gold,  which  had  been  prepcured 
for  their  reception  ;  and  from  this  mo- 
ment commenced  a  jubilee  such  as  Eu- 
rope had  never  witnessed.  One  unceas- 
ing round  of  jousting,  feasting,  drink- 
ing, music,  dancing,  and  similur  amuse- 
ments continued  for  a  fortnight  Two 
conduits  adjoining  the  palace  continually 
ran  with  wme,  which  was  offered  with- 
out distinction  to  all  comers.  People  of 
every  grade  flocked  in  thousands  to  the 
spectacle.  Day  after  day  came  vagranta 
and  labourers  to  drink  and  carouse,  who 
afterwards  lay  stretched  on  the  ground 
in  brutal  insensibility ;  and  amidst  these 
licentious  excesses,  Wolsey  celebrated 
high  mass,  with  imposing  pageantry. 
At  this  solemn  service,  Wolsey,  after 
having  presented  to  the  two  monarchs 
the  Gospel  and  the  pix,  which  each  with 
reverence  pressed  to  nis  lips,  advanced  to 
Queen  Kathcrine,  and  Claude,  the  Queen 
of  France,  who  sat  side  by  side  in  a  se- 
parate oratory ;  but  these  Princesses,  who 
really  felt  for  each  other  the  cordial 
fi^ood  will  which  their  lords  only  affected, 
instead  of  kissing  the  pix,  tenderly  em- 
braced each  other,  as  a  pledge  of  amity, 
love  and  concord;  indeed,  the  inter- 
course between  Eatherine  and  the  good 
Queen  Claude  appears  to  have  been  not 
merely  courteous,  but  affectionate.  Dur- 
ing the  entertainment  they  met  daily, 
and,  at  the  final  separation,  they  parted 
in  tears. 

Although  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  Anna  Boleyn,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  French 
Queen,  danced  before  Henry  in  the  masque 
performed  in  compliment  to  his  visit  to 
Queen  Claude,  her  presence  as  yet  gave  no 
uneasiness  to  Katherine.  Indeed,  Henry, 
during  his  continental  excursion,  ap- 
pears, by  his  decorous  conduct,  to  have 
n'ifled  the  eulogium  which  Erasmus 
lately  bestowed  ou^oa  wnyo^  «:^^ 
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affmrtaett  and  ths  oninioiu  of  Ue  tii]~ 

KThe  iBuned  and  tha  aniTeruEieB 
e  pronouDced  ia  branr  of  the  divorce, 
only    the   approbatiaa   of  the   Pope  U 


Rather  let  jour  Majestj- 
imitale  tha  Frincea  of  Germaof,  who 
have  thrown  off  the  joke  of  Rome,  and, 
with  the  authoritj  of  PailLament,  de- 
ehtre  jounelf  the  head  of  the  chore)! 
within  Jour  own  realm  of  Enghind, 
which  at  pTcient  is  a  monaler  with  two 
headi.  But  were  joqt  Grace  U>  tikf' 
into  jonr  own  hands  the  aathoritj  now 
imiiped  bj  the  Pope,  ererj  enoimitj 
would  be  icetiflod,  the  pregent  difficulties 
wonld  Tanish.  the  rojal  coffin  would  b« 
filled  (o  OTerSowing-,  and  the  clergy,  ten- 
aible  that  their  livce  and  fortunes  were 
at  Jour  dispoaal,  would  become  tbe  obfl^ 
quiau«  ministen  of  yoor  will." 

Henrj  waa  pleaacd  with  this  adricc. 
It  flattered  not  only  hii  pauion  Ibi  Anne 
Boleyo,  but  hit  tniret  for  wealth  and 
^reedincsa  for  power.  To  put  it  in  prnc- 
tiee,  he  made  Cromwell  one  of  his  privy 
council ;  anJ,  on  the  death  of  Arch-  | 
biihop  Warham,  elevated  that  eateemed 
divine,  Thomaa  Cninmer,  to  the  arch- 
biihopric  of  Canterbury,  in  October, 
1532.  He  next  had  an  iaterview  with 
tbe  King  of  France,  but  finding  that 
monarch  disinclined  to  effectually  fur- 
ther hia  measures  for  a  total  separation 
From  Rome,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity 
with  him  ;  and  about  tbe  period  of  Ja- 
nuarv,  1S33,  the  preciscdate  being  ques- 
,  tionablc,  eepouscd  tbe  woman  who  had 
■o  long  poaaesaed  bis  affections.* 

His  next  object  waa  to  proceed  with 
the  divorce.  To  shake  the  resolution 
and  weaken  the  power  of  Eatlierine,  an 
act  of  I'arliament  was  paMed,  in  Febru- 
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*TJ,  forbidding,  nnder  the  pennltf  at 
prenuinire,  appeals  from  the  ipintnal 
jadKea  in  Eoghnd  to  the  courts  of  the 
I'andff.  At  the  saine  time,  the  Convo- 
cations of  Canterbury  and  York  wen 
assembled,  and  required  to  give  opi- 
nions on  the  following  qneationi :  Whe- 
ther or  not  the  dispensation  granted  by 
Pope  Julius  rendered  the  marriage  at 
Henrj  and  Kathcrine  binding  and  valid } 
and  whether  or  not  the  oonsonunation 
of  Arthur's  marriage  had  been  rendered 
apparent^  Tbe  convocatioiis,  having 
no  deaire  to  displeaie  the  King,  decUied 
that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  grant 
dispeniations  contrarjta  the  tovoTGvd, 
and  that  the  conaamDUtioii  oT  the  flnt 
marriage  had  been  oi  (iillj  jvorcd  a*  th« 
nature  of  the  cose  woidd  adnit. 

These  meosares  taken,  Cranmer,  m  if 
ignorant  of  the  object  for  which  he  hod 
been  made  archbishop,  addressed  two 
letters  to  the  King,  beg^ng  penoission 
I  to  hear  tbe  cause  of  divorcein  tha  archi- 
epiacopal  court.  The  last  of  tbew  let- 
ters proceeds  :—"  It  may  please,  there- 
fore, your  most  excellent  Majes^  (con- 
siderations had  to  the  premises,  and  to 
mj  most  boundea  duetie  towajds  your 
Highness,  your  realms,  succesaion,  and 
poateritie,  and,  for  the  exoneration  of 
my  conaciencc  towardes  Almightie  God), 
to  licence  me  according  to  mjn  office 
and  duetie  to  precede  to  the  eiaminatioli, 
lynall  determination,  and  judgment  in 
llK  saide  grote  cause  touching  yonc 
Highneas." 

As  a  matter  of  conrse,  tiie  King  aa- 
seutcd  to  his  request,  and  Eatherine  wot 
cited  to  appear  before  Cronmer,  at  Dun- 
stable, four  miles  from  her  residence  at 
Amptbill.     On  the  eighth  of  Maj,  Ihs 

Simatfl  opened  the  court,  and,  Icat  the 
ueen  should  appeu,  and,  regardless  of 
the  late  statute,  put  in  an  appeal  from 
him  to  the  Pope,  the  trial  was  nastened, 
and  hia  instmctiona  to  give  iodgmeat 
kept  a  profound  secret.  Two  days  aftiu-- 
warda,  being  Saturday,  the  citation  wai 
proved,  and  Katherine,  as  she  did  not  ap- 


DOr,  waa  pronounced  "  contumacions. 
On  the  following  Monday,  she  again 
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t^med  at  her  todiooflaess  and  peevish- 
Bets.  In  truth,  as  her  heautj  aeelined, 
h^  health  gare  way,  her  grayitj  in- 
creased; and  although  she  affected  to 
participate  in  her  hushand's  fiiTourite 
amusements  of  feasting,  hunting,  and 
tilting,  her  heart  was  no  longer  in  uni- 
son with  the  scene ;  and  suhmission  be- 
in|^  a  i^oor  substitute  for  sympathy  and 
•mmation,  Henry,  although  he  conti^ 
Boed  to  dine  and  sup  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  quitted  the  presence  of  his  con- 
sort immediately  the  meal  was  dispatch- 
ed, and,  attended  by  Sir  Edward  Neville, 
8ir  Francis  Brian,  and  two  or  three 
otheis,  went  masked  and  disguised  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasant  adventures. 

In  1527,  the  King  first  made  known 
his  pretended  scruples  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  his  marriage.  Wolsey,  who, 
from  the  hour  he  had  brought  the 
Queen's  old  friend,  Buckiugham,  to  the 
block,  had  lost  her  friendship,  advised 
the  King  to  sue  for  a  divorce — advice 
which  tw>  well  accorded  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inconstant  King,  not  to  be 
adopted  with  all  possible  dispatch.  As 
a  pretext  for  opening  the  matter  of  the 
divorce,  it  was  pretended  that,  during 
the  conference  respecting  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  then  in  her  eleventh 
Tear,  to  Francis  the  First,  a  hint  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Tar- 
bes,  the  French  ambassador  in  London, 
that  the  young  Princess  might  be  illegi- 
timate, liein^  the  issue  of  a  marriage  of 
doubtfrd  vahdity.  This  story,  although 
a  fiction,  answered  its  intended  purpose. 
The  French  embassy,  of  whom  the  Bi- 
shop of  Tarbes  was  one,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  March,  1527.  In  May,  Henry 
gave  jthem  a  magnificent  entertainment 
at  Greenwich,  at  which,  after  joining  in 
the  jousts  and  other  martial  exercises, 
and  presiding  at  the  princely  banquet, 
he,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Venetian  noble- 
man, joined  in  the  dance,  with  Anne 
Bolcyn  for  a  partner. 

During  the  early  part  of  these  trans- 
actions, the  situation  of  Wolsey  induced 
him  to  play  a  perilous  game.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  disengaged  Anne  Boleyn 
from  young  Percy;  and  through  his 
agent.  Pace,  secretly  procured  aid  to  the 
£iig^f  fuit  from  tl^  venal  pen  of  Wake- 


field, Hebrew  professor  at  Oxford,  who 
had  before  declared  for  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  with  Katherine.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  really  desirous  of 
wedding  his  master  to  a  French  princess, 
to  forward  his  own  designs  on  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  to  cover,  by  the  popularity  of 
a  valuable  and  illustrious  amance,  the 
odium  which  he  foresaw  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  justly  obnoxious  divorce. 
In  fact,  Wolsey,  who,  since  1518,  had 
been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Papal 
Legate,  and  whose  sole  ambition  it  was 
to  be  seated  in  the  chair  of  Bome,  equally 
dreaded  offending  his  King,  or  ruining 
his  own  reputation  by  openly  sanctioning 
Henry's  base  designs  a^inst  his  virtuous 
consort.  However,  after  many  private 
consultations,  Wolsey  was  dispat^ed  to 
the  continent,  to  settle  several  important 
matters ;  one  of  these  being  to  break  off 
the  promised  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Mary  with  one  of  the  ro7^  family  of 
France.  From  France  Wolsey  appriz^ 
Henry,  by  letter,  of  the  many  difficulties 
attenaing  the  divorce;  and  suggested 
several  expedients,  all  tending  to  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement.  That  the 
King's  distrust  might  be  dispelled,  he 
dispatched  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  to  ex- 
plain what  he  stated  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
question;  but  when  the  bishop  urged 
the  difficulties  foreseen  by  the  cardinal, 
the  King  sharply  answered : — "  I  have 
studied  the  matter  myself,  and  found  the 
marriage  to  be  unlawful,  jure  divino, 
and  undispensable.  As  for  delay,  that 
is  of  little  moment ;  I  have  waited 
eighteen  years,  and,  for  that  matter,  can 
wait  four  or  five  more ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  Queen's  supposed  appeal,  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  will  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  prelates  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  Ely,  and  London." 

**  Might  not  she  be  induced  to  enter  a 
convent,  your  Grace?"  asked  Bath. 

"The  bull  is  good,"  quickly  replied 
Henry,  "  or  it  is  naught,  if  it  is  naught, 
let  it  be  so  declared ;  and  if  it  be  good,  it 
shall  never  be  broken  by  no  bfjwaya  by  me." 

As  Henry  now,  more  than  ever,  felt 
convinced  of  the  selfish  designs  of  the 
cardinal,  he  recalled  him ;  and  in  August 
dispatched  his  secretary,  Knight,  to 
Bome,  to  obtain  a  divorce. 
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Meanwhile  Eatherine,  who  had  wit- 
noMitl  with  a  jraloiu  ere  her  hiuhand's 
{Kiriiulity  fur  Annu  Bnleviif  at  last  dis- 
ciivltiiI  hU  real  intentions  towards  her- 
t»  It*.  In  a  til  lit'  passiun,  she  n-proached 
liini  In  \i\>  t:ii-i.-  with  the-  bjst-nt.'A«  of  his 
ei*niliK-i,  iiiclariii::  that,  as  #ho  had  come 
a  virgin  t>>  liis  IkiI.  >hr  wouUl  nevi-r  ad- 
mit that  ^hi-  had  Ui  n  Uvin}*  eViT  since 
ill  iiu-i^t :  and  inun-ovfr.  Aw  wuuld  have, 
wliat  in  ju^iicf  could  not  be  denied  her« 
tlu-  aid  of  fi>riii:u  as  well  as  English 
coiiiiNvl  til  deft  nd  her  right.  Ilenr}'  re- 
plied, that  his  <tnly  object  in  instituting 
an  iuipiirv  as  to  the  validity  of  their 
marria<;e.  was  to  Siitisfy  the  scruples  of 
his  own  consi-ii  nee,  and  st-cure  their 
d;iii«;hier  from  the  brand  of  illegitimacy; 
and  tlius,  by  hvpiKTitieal  dL^siniulation, 
he,  after  a  "sliort  tragodic,"  appeased 
the  Uuoen. 

It  niu>t  1h?  remarked,  however,  that 
at  tliis  ]>eriod  the  interior  of  the  Court 
of  Kiighind  pnsented  a  perpetual  system 
of  di>giiisi-s  and  deceptions ;  and  l^atha- 
rine,  whilst  atTieting  to  he  the  dupe  of 
her  husband's  hypiHTitical  professions, 
was  sieretly  exerting  her  utnu^st  energies 
to  tliwart  liis  piiri)ose.  Although  all 
her  proceetlings  wi  re  narrowly  watched, 
she  contrived  to  send  information  to  her 
nephew  in  Spain,  and  also  to  the  arch- 
duel  i  ess  in  Flanilers ;  and,  to  disarm  the 
siLspieion  of  the  King  and  his  advisers, 
she  treated  Anne  holeyn  with  unusual 
complacency  ;  and  Anne,  with  equal 
hypocrisy,  testitied  profound  respect  for 
her  mistress. 

During  this  period  of  mistrust,  the 
citizens,  displeased  by  the  interruption 
of  their  commerce  \\ith  Flanders,  and 
alarmed  with  threats  of  hostility  from 
Austria,  openly  exclaimed  against  the 
divorce ;  and  the  women,  to  their  ho- 
nour, were  notoriously  tlic  warm  and 
disinterested  advocates  of  Katherine's 
cause.  Without  entering  into  theological 
quibbles,  or  political  speculation,  they 
condemned,  as  cruel,  a  measure  which, 
however  disguised  by  sophistry  and  hy- 
pocrisy, was  in  reality  omy  brought  for- 
ward to  gratify  one  party  ut  the  expense 
of  the  other ;  and  for  a  time,  such  was 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  their  in- 
fluence, that  the  people  protested  who- 


erer  married  the  PrincGfls  Mary,  sbooid 
he  their  lawful  sovereign.  Meanwhile, 
Henry's  ill -humour  exploded  in  twj 
against  Wolsey,  who  was  intimidated 
into  ^Titing  to  the  Pope,  urging  him  to 
instantly  dispatch  a  legate,  to  inquire 
into  the  Icgulity  of  the  marriage.  Dat 
bi-forc  the  legate,  Cardinal  Campeg[gio, 
arrived,  that  pestilence,  the  sweating- 
sickness,  became  epidemic;  and  such 
was  the  panic  created  by  this  awful  ma- 
lady, that  alike  the  physician,  the  con- 
fessor, and  the  lawyer,  were  in  constant 
requisition.  Uenry,  who  saw  the  con- 
tagion spread  amongst  his  own  house- 
hold, became  seriously  alarmed.  He 
sent  Anne  Bole}^  home  to  her  parentB, 
returned  to  the  company  of  the  Queen, 
with  whom  he  fasted an^  daily  prayed; 
and  whilst  in  this  devout,  penitent  mood, 
made  no  less  than  thirty  wills. 

Wlien  the  pestilence  subsided,  the 
King's  mistress  again  returned  to  court; 
but  when  the  legate  from  Rome  was  ex- 
pected, a  sense  of  decency  induced  the 
King  to  send  her  away  again,  and  live 
with  the  Queen  on  the  same  terms  as  if 
there  had  been  no  controversy  between 
them.  On  the  seventh  of  October,  1528. 
Campc^o  arrived  in  London;  and 
Katharine,  to  utterly  discoantcnance  the 
idea  entertained  at  liome,  that  she  would 
consent  to  retire  to  a  convent,  adopted  a 
gayer  style  of  dress,  enconn^gcd  music 
an^  dancing,  and  joined  with  alacrity  in. 
those  pleasures  sue  had  formerly  cen« 
sured  or  rejected. 

As  Campcggio  had  been  privately  en- 
joined b}'  the  Pope,  to  delay  giving  soi- 
tencc  ot  divorce  till  he  rccciv^  fresh 
orders,  he,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
began  his  legation  by  advising  the  King 
to  quiet  the  pretended  compunctions  m 
conscience,  and  live  in  harmony  with 
liis  consort.  But  this  advice  proving 
ineffectual,  he  urged  the  Queen  to  agree 
to  the  separation.  Katherine,  however, 
bcin^  as  resolute  in  the  right  as  her  lord 
was  m  the  wrong,  peremptorily  rejected 
his  counsel,  alle^ng  that  she  was  the 
King's  lawful  wife,  and  woidd  remain 
such  till  declared  otherwise  by  the  Pope'i 
sentence ;  besides,  said  she,  *'  I  have  in 
Spain  two  bulles,  the  one  being  of  later 
dayte  than  the  other,  but  both  of  weh 
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efficiicye  imd  strengtlie,  as  ehnlde  sone 
remore  all  objections  and  cayyllationB." 

HaTine  paid  the  proper  tritrate  to  de- 
eomm,  tne  punctibous  legate,  in  con- 
junction with  Wolsey,  entered  npon  an 
daborate  inrestigation  of  the  eridence 
both  for  and  i^nst  the  divorce;  but 
hia  diliffenee  was  checked  by  the  rumour 
of  the  Pope's  death.  This  intelli^nce 
revived  the  hopes  of  Wolsey,  who  in  an 
eeatacy  of  enthuiiasm  sent  to  (rardiner, 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  papacy;  and 
•a  both  Henry  and  the  King  of  France 
had  cogent  motives  for  seconding  his 
pretensions,  letters  were  written,  mes- 
•engers  dispatched,  lareesses  promised 
and  anticipated;  when,  lo!  the  Tope  re- 
eovered,  and  Wolsey  saw  his  sun  of  glory 
rink  for  ever. 

On  the  eighth  of  November,  the  King 
called  a  great  meeting  of  his  judges, 
eoQiieillors,  nobles,  and  others,  in  the 
great  chamber  of  his  palace  at  Bridewell, 
''and  addressed  them,"  says  Hall,  *^  in  as 
near  as  I  could  carry  away,  the  following 
woi^ :  '  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
subjects,  it  is  known  to  you  that  wc  have 
reigned  over  this  realm  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  we  have  so  or- 
dered us,  thank  God,  that  no  outward 
enemv  hath  oppressed  vou,  nor  taken 
any  thine  from  us ;  nor  nave  we  invaded 
any  reakn,  without  obtaining  victory 
and  honour;  so  that  we  think  neither 
you,  nor  your  predecessors,  ever  lived 
more  quietly,  more  wealthily,  nor  in 
more  estimation,  under  any  of  our  noble 
progenitors.  But  when  we  remember 
omr  morality,  and  that  we  must  die,  then 
we  think  that  all  our  doings  arc  clearly 
defaced,  and  worthy  of  no  memory,  if 
we  leave  you  in  trouble  at  the  time  of 
our  death.  For  if  our  true  heir  be  not 
known  at  the  time  of  our  death,  see  what 
trouble  shall  succeed  to  you  and  your 
children.  The  experience  thereof  some 
of  you  have  seen,  after  the  death  of  our 
noble  g^randfather,  Edward  the  Fourth ; 
and  you  all  have  doubtless  heard  what 
manslaughter  continued  in  this  realm 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, by  the  which  dissent  this  realm  was 
like  to  have  been  clean  destroyed.  And 
although  it  hath  pleased  God  to  send  us 
t  &ir  ouighter,  to  the  great  comfort  of 


us  and  our  beloved  consort,  Eatherine ; 
yet  it  hath  been  told  to  us  by  divers 
great  clerks,  that  neither  she  is  our  law- 
ful daughter,  nor  her  mother  our  lawful 
wife  ♦  ♦  •  but  that  we  have  been 
living  with  our  consort  in  open  adultery. 
The  last  ambassadors  from  France  de- 
clared to  this  effect;  and  said,  before 
marrying  our  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  it  were  well  done  to  know  whe- 
ther she  was  the  King  of  England's 
lawful  daughter  or  not,  as  her  mother 
was  his  brother^s  wife,  which  is  directiy 
against  God's  law,  and  abominable  in 
the  eyes  of  man.  Think  you,  my  lords, 
that  these  words  touch  not  my  body  and 
soul?  think  you  that  these  doings  do 
not  daily  ana  hourly  trouble  my  con- 
science ?  Tes,  we  doubt  not  but  if  it 
were  your  own  case,  every  man  would 
seek  remedy,  when  the  peril  of  your  soul 
and  the  loss  of  vour  inheritance  are  laid 
open  to  you.  t  protest  before  God,  and 
on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  for  this 
cause  only,  have  I  asked  council  of  the 
greatest  ci^ks  in  Christendom,  and  in- 
vited over  the  legate  from  Komc,  as  a 
man  indifferent  only  to  know  the  truth, 
and  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  is 
upright  in  the  sight  of  God.  As  touch- 
ing the  Queen,  if  it  be  adjudged  by  the 
law  of  God  that  she  is  my  lawful  wife, 
there  was  never  anything  more  accept- 
able  to  me  in  my  life,  both  for  the  dis- 
charge of  my  conscience,  and  also  for  her 
sake ;  for  I  assure  you  all,  that  apart 
from  her  noble  parentage,  she  is  a  wo- 
man of  great  virtue,  gentleness,  and 
humility.  Of  all  good  qualities  ap- 
pcrtaimng  to  nobility,  she  is  without 
comparison;  and  if  I  were  to  marry 
again,  presuming  the  marriage  to  be 
good,  I  would  choose  her  before  all  other 
women  ;  but  if  it  be  determined  by  judg- 
ment that  our  marriage  was  against 
God's  Judgment,  and  clearly  void,  tlien 
shall  I  not  only  sorrow  the  departing 
from  so  good  a  lady  and  loving  com- 
panion, but  much  more  lament  and  be- 
wail that  I  have  so  long  lived  in  adul- 
tery, to  God's  great  displeasure,  and 
have  no  true  heir  to  inhent  this  realm. 
These  be  the  sores  that  pain  my  mind ; 
these  be  the  pangs  that  trouble  my  con- 
science; and  for  these  griefs  I  seek  & 
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liitare  borne  of  bis  ropiidiated  wife. 
Thither  Katherinc  was  taken  tt  the 
conimrnccmcnt  of  1535  ;  and  donbtlcn, 
as  the  evil-mindiHl  King  had  antici|iated, 
the  n«).\ioU!«  van*>urs  fn)m  the  neighhour- 
in«;  Mtn-  t»f  whittlisoa  grratly  aoeole- 
ratid  thr  dtrlino  of  htr  health.  In  the 
wiiitrr  shr  iH'ramt'  j»o  alarmiujrlv  ill,  that 
htr  i)h\>irian  dt'spain'd  of  her  reeovery. 
When  the  Kins:  heard  howsiek  she  was. 
be  K-nt  a  kind  message  to  her,  and  the 
empiTor  s  ainbass;idor,  and  her  intimate 
friend,  I*ady  Willouglihv,  paid  her  yiaits 
of  eondolenoe.  On  finding  death  ap- 
proaehin;r<  the  ill-used  Qut-en  repeat- 
ed a  rc(iuest  which  had  often  oecn 
refua***!,  that  she  might  see  her  daughter, 
the  Princi'Ks  Mar)-,  onee  at  least,  before 
she  die<l.  Ilcnr)'  had  the  cruelty  to  re- 
fuse this  last  ouiisolation  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Katherine,  who  from  her  death- 
bed dictated  a  short  hater  to  him.  In  the 
title  she  called  him  her  dear  lord,  king, 
an<l  husband.  She  advised  him  to  at- 
tend to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  forgave 
him  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done  her,  re- 
conimendrd  their  daughter  Mary  to  his 
paternal  protectiim,  retjuested  nim  to 
provide  her  three  maids  with  suitable  hus- 
Dauds,  and  pay  her  other  servants  one 
year's  waji^os  more  than  was  due  to  them ; 
and  concluded,  *'  lastly,  I  make  this  vow, 
that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all 
things."  liy  her  desire  two  copies  of 
this  epistle  were  made,  one  of  which 
was  delivered  to  the  King,  and  the 
other  to  the  imperial  ambassador,  with 
a  reiiuost,  that  the  emperor  would  ex- 
tend his  protection  to  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  ]VIar}',  and  reward  her  servants, 
should  her  husband  refusi;  to  do  so. 

She  retained  her  c(msciousness  to  the 
last,  and  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1536, 
expired  in  the  arms  of  Lady  AVilloughby, 
whilst  breathing  a  prayer  for  her  hus- 
band's forgiveness,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  her  beloved  daughter.  In  her  Will, 
she  supplicates  Henry  to  pay  to  her  ex- 
ecutors the  monies  due  to  her  for  the 
time  past,  and  to  permit  them  to  retain 
the  goods  she  held,  that  they  might  pay 
her  debts  and  recompense  her  servants. 
She  then  requests  that  her  body  may 
be  buried  in  a  convent  of  Observant 
Frion  (who  had  done  and  suffered  much 


for  her),  that  five  himdrod  mosses  may 
be  said  for  her  soul,  and  that  some  one 
shall,  for  her  behoof,  perform  a  pilerim- 
a^  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsh- 
ingfham,  and  distribute  twenty  nobles  in 
alms  by  the  way.  She  beoueaths  the 
gt)ld  collar  that  she  brought  from  Spain, 
to  the  IMneess  Mary;  and  ordains  that 
to  Mrs.  lilanche,  be  given  one  hundred 
pounds;  to  Mrs.  Margery,  to  Mrs. 
Whyllcr,  to  Mrs.  Ikfay,  her  physician's 
wife,  to  Mrs.  Isabella,  and  to  her  £uth- 
fiil  scn-ont  Francisco  riiillippo,  be  given 
each,  forty  pounds.  To  Mistress  Bar- 
rel, to  Isabella  de  Vcrgas,  to  Mr.  Whyl- 
lcr, to  Philip,  to  Antony,  and  to  Bastien, 
be  given  each,  twenty  pounds;  to  her 
little  maids  be  given  each,  ten  poundi. 
She  also  desires  that  to  her  ghostly  fit- 
thcr,  to  her  physician,  to  her  apothecarj, 
to  her  goldsmith,  and  to  her  laundnsi, 
be  paia  each,  one  year's  wages  more  than 
is  Que  to  them.  In  conclusion,  she  re- 
quests the  King  to  cause  the  gowns 
which  he  holdeth  of  hers,  to  be  cut  np 
to  adorn  the  church  where  she  may  be 
buried,  and  begs  that  it  may  please  the 
King  to  give  the  furs  cut  off  the  go wm, 
to  her  beloved  daughter  the  Princcfls 
Mary.' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  th  c  Will  written 
byKathcrine  of  Arra^on  on  her  deaUi 
bed ;  a  Princess  who,  in  her  dying  mo* 
mcnts,  acknowledged,  not  only  m  words, 
but  in  the  more  substantial  form  of  be- 
quests, the  services  of  her  attendants  and 
servants,  even  to  those  of  her  laundress. 
All  our  historians  affirm,  that  Henry  the 
Eighth  wept  over  her  last  letter,  l^hese 
tears,  if  those  of  sincerity,  could  not  have 
been  for  her  unhappy  fate ;  perhaps  he 
mourned  the  departure  of  that  bruliant 
hopeful  season  of  youth,  when,  with  a 
true  and  earnest  heart,  ho  pledged  his 
faith  to  his  first  love ;  or  it  might  be, 
that  his  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymonr 
urged  him  to  reg^t  having  cast  aside 
the  adored  bride  of  his  youngly  man- 
hood, to  obtain  an  object  he  no  longer 
valued.  Reflections  such  as  these  might 
produce  temporary  sadness ;  and  transient, 
indeed,  was  the  sorrow  of  the  sdfish 
King,  who,  ere  the  remaina  of  his  de- 
ceased wife  were  consigned  to  their  final 
resting-place,  became  aiudoiii  to  fn"A 
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liliBsdf  by  imjinU^  gaining  poneMioB 
of  her  property,  without  eTen  fulfiUing 
the  ooiraitioiis  of  her  WilL  Henry,  in- 
•tetd  of  paying  to  Katherine's  executon 
the  arreain  of  five  thousand  pounds  per 

Er,  due  to  her  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  adrice  of  Biehe,  afterwards  Lord 
incellor,  on  the  grounds  of  some  pre- 
tended informality,  declared  her  Will 
Toid,  caused  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
whose  diocese  she  had  med,  to  grant  an 
administration  of  her  cfoods  to  such  per- 
sons as  his  grace  should  appoint,  and  on 
the  grounds  that  her  possessions  were  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  funeral  charges,  con- 
flscated  the  whole.  By  this  means  did  the 
dishonest  Kin^possesshimself  of  the  pro- 
perty of  his  injiured  wife,  little  or  no  part 
of  it  being  appropriated  as  she  had  re- 
quested. 

That  the  King  equally  disregarded 
Katherine's  requ^  to  be  interr^  in  a 
convent  of  Obserrant  Friars,  is  evident 
firom  the  following  letter,  circulars  to  the 
same  effect  bein^  addressed  to  the  lead- 
ing personages  in  Kimbolton  castle  and 
neighbourhood. 

**  Henbt  Bex. 
»♦  By  the  King. 
"  Bight  dear  and  well-beloved,  wc 
grete  you  well,  and  forasmuch  as  it  hath 
pleased  Almic^hty  God  to  call  unto  his 
mercy  out  of  this  transitorie  life,  the 
Princesse,  our  derest  sister,  the  Lady 
Katharyne,  relict,  widow,  and  dowager, 
of  our  natural  brother.  Prince  Arthur, 
of  fiimous  memorie,  deceased,  and  that 
we  entende  to  have  her  bodie  interred 
according  to  her  honor  and  estate,  at  the 
enterrement  whereof,  and  for  other  cere- 
monies to  be  doon  at  her  funcrall,  and 
in  conveyance  of  the  corps  from  Kym- 
bolton,  whcr  it  now  remayneth,  to  Peter- 
borough, where  the  same  shall  bo  buryed ; 
it  is  requested  to  have  the  presence  of 
a  good  number  of  ladies  of  honor.  You 
shall  understand  that  we  have  appoynted 
youe  to  be  there  oon  of  the  principal 
mourners,  and  therefore  desire  and  pray 
you  to  put  yourself  in  redynos  to  be  in 
anywise  at  Kymbolton,  to  aforsayd  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  this  month,  and  so 
to  attende  uppon  the  sayd  corps  tyll  the 
same  shall  be  buryed,  and  the  ceremo- 


nies to  be  thereat  done  be  finished ;  let- 
ting you  fhrther  wit»,  that  for  the  mourn* 
ing  apparaill  of  your  own  person,  we 
send  you  by  this  l>earer,  yards  black 
cloth  for  two  gentlewomen  to  waite  upon 
you,  yards  for  two  gendemen, 
yards  for  eight  yeomen,  yards ;  all 

which  apparaill  ye  must  cause  in  the 
meane  tyme  to  be  made  up  as  shall  ap- 
pertaine.  And  as  concerning  the  abiJu- 
ment  of  lynen  for  your  head  and  face, 
we  shall,  before  the  day  limitted,  send 
the  same  unto  you  accordingly. 

'^Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  manor 
of  Greenwich,  the  tenth  daye  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

<^P.S.  And  for  as  moche  as  sithens  the 
writing  herof,  it  was  thought  ye  should 
be  enforced  to  send  to  London,  for  mak- 
ing of  the  sayd  apparail ;  for  the  more 
expedition  we  thought  it  convenient  to 
you,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
to  sende  your  servant  to  our  trusty  and 
well -beloved  Councellor,  Sir  William 
Poulet,  Knight,  Comtroller  of  our  house- 
hold, living  at  the  freros  Augustines  in 
London,  aforesaid,  to  whom,  bringing 
this  letter  with  him  for  a  certen  token, 
that  he  cometh  from  you,  the  said  cloth 
and  certein  lynden  for  yr  head  shall  be 
delivered  accordin&^lie. 

'*  To  our  right  dear  and  well-beloved, 
the  Ladye  Benyngfeld."* 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1536, 
the  remains  of  the  truly  virtuous  and 
amiable  Katherine  of  Amu^on  were 
conveyed  in  solemn  procession  from 
Kimbolton  to  the  abbey  church  of  Pe- 
terborough, and  there  interred  with 
regal,  but  not  imposing  funeral  rights. 
The  obsequies  were  pci  formed  by  John 
Chambers,  the  last  abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough. No  richly  wrought  sepulchre  or 
finely  chiselled  effigy  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  first  Queen  of  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  but  although  her  grave  was 
only  pointed  out  by  a  small  brass  plate, 
long  since  removed  by  the  destroying 
hand  of  time,  the  King,  at  the  su"^ 
gcstion  of  some  of  her  friends,  it  is 
said,  spared  her  resting-place  from  do- 

*  The  orif^nal  copy  of  this  letter  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  Bart,  of 
OxboroQgh  Hall,  Norfolk. 
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itraction  at  the  period  of  the  lappres- 
lion  of  the  monasteries ;  and  in  memorj 
of  her  piety,  learning,  righteoosness, 
and  unctying  loye,  endowra  and  csta. 
blished  it  as  the  see  of  Peterborongh. 
Thus,  although  the  precise  root  where 
her  reinuins  repose,  can  no  longer  be 
pointed  lo  with  accuracj,  the  whole  of 


that  magnificent  stmctnre,  the  cathe- 
dral of  Peterborongh,  may  be  viewed 
as  the  monument  of  Katherinc  of  Arra- 
gon;  a  Qaeen  adored  by  her  friends, 
respected  by  her  foes,  and  whose  moral 
worth  and  high  endowments  Shake- 
speare has  portrayed  with  scrupoloos 
tenth  and  inimitable  skilL 
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BirtA—DMMKl—FarcHliige — Edmnilioa — Gaei  to  Frana  n  vtetd  of  Jumimr  to  Qutm 
Jfary — Allien  (A«  iirniee  nf  Qvem  Claude — Ser  lakHli  and  aeeoniplUhmenla— 
Her  pTapoteA  mam'affi — Slie  relurm  to  Etipland — Appomted  naid  of  honour  to 
Qntat  KaiiUTim—Stgulatimi  of  tht  Royal  Houtdiold. 


HE  records  of  _. 
Queen  Coiuocl  of 
Englnnd  more  fully 
eiemplify  tha  vanity 
of  human  ambition. 

with  etortlin^  and 
romantia  incidents, 
than  tlioEC  of  Anne  Boleyn;  a  queen, 
whOBu  (hiracter  remains  to  tho  present 
duy  u  dcbateuble  point  in  idstory.  By 
the  advocates  of  the  Keformation,  vIiom 
cause  sbe  sedonaljr  supported,  eyen  her 
'     re  been  painted  as  rirtues,  whilst 


lefotmcd  i.  ,  ,  . 
and  brutal  in  mind.  Sanders,  i 
her  bitterest  detractora,  sajs,  "  she  vai 
ill-shaped  and  ugly,  had  six  fingers,  a 
gag-  tooth,  and  a  tumour  nnder  ber  cbin, 
with  many  other  unseemly  things  in  her 
pcraoD.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  pci- 
niitled  her  father's  butler  and  cbapkin 
to  hare  access  to  hor  person ;  afterwards 
■bu  was  aent  to  Fianoe,  where  she  was 
lupt  privately  in  the  hoase  of  a  person 
of  quality  i  then  she  went  to  the  Freneh 
flonrt,  wlieio  she  led  such  a  dissolute  life 


that  she  was  called  tbo  English  haclcney. 
That  the  French  king  admired  btr,  and 
from  the  freedoms  he  took  with  her,  she 
was  called  the  king's  mule."  These 
slanders,  howsTer,  bear  the  colour  of  un- 
truth upon  their  bee.  Hec  eiquisite 
portrait  by  Holbein,  in  the  British  Mo- 
id from  which  the  engraving-  in 


witness  of  her  beauty;  and  thepreccdi 
paeea  will  show  that  ber  moral  ci  ' 
although  highly  exceptionable, 


conduct 


her  detractors  would 
have  DB  to  suppose.  Of  her  birth  more 
than  one  idle  tiile  has  been  dressed  up  in 
the  sober  earb  of  truth.  The  moat  scan- 
dalous is  by  Sanders,  who  bbbutcs  the 
world  that  the  King  entertained  a  lender 

E  enchant  for  her  mother,  and  tjigratify 
is  desires,  Beat  her  father.  Sir  Thomas 
Doleyn,  ambassador  to  France.  Two 
years  afterwards.  Sir  Thomas  returned, 
when  finding  his  wifo  iwainte,  be  sued 
for  a  divonie  in  the  ArchbiBhop  of  Can- 
terbury's court ;  but  the  Uarquis  of 
Dorsi'l  was  sent  to  him,  to  declare  that 
the  King  was  the  father  of  the  chikl,  and 
to  request  him  to  pass  the  matter  otit, 
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find  be  reconciled  to  hifl  wife ;  to  which 
)ie  conM'nU'd.  **  Thus,"  continues  San- 
ders, *'  altliouph  Anne  wi'nt  under  the 
name  of  Sir  Thomas*  daughter,  Ilcnr}' 
the  Ki<rhth  was  in  realitv  her  father." 
lUirni-t  proUDiinres  this  assertion  a  false- 
htHxl,  invented  more  tlian  half  a  century 
after  tlu.'  deTith  of  the  partii>s  implicated, 
to  blacken  their  fume,  and  injure  the  re- 
putation of  (^ueen  PUizabeth.  And 
when  wc  consider,  that  Anne  was  bom 
in  1507,  the  date  p^iven  by  Camden,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  1 '501,  as  Herbert 
says  she  was  twenty  years  old  when  she 
returned  from  France,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  put  faith  in  this  statement  by 
Sanders ;  for  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was 
bom  in  1491,  was  at  the  period  of  Anne*s 
birtli  but  a  mere  boy.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
was  not  si-nt  ambassador  to  France  till 
lolo;  and  if  the  records  of  his  family 
are  to  be  relied  on,  all  his  children  had 
been  born  pre^'ious  to  that  date. 

Tlic  famuy  of  Holeyn,  Bullen,  or  Bolen 
— the  name  is  differently  spelt — was  of 
French  descent,  and  appears  to  have 
settled  in  Norfolk  shortly  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Anne's  great-grand- 
father, Geotfrey  Boleyn,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  mercer,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  distinguished  citizens  of 
London.  Having  entered  the  Mercers* 
Company,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Ijord  Mayor  i n  1 15 7 .  For  his  energy, 
wisdom,  au(l  discretion,  in  presernngtHe 
peace  of  the  city,  when  the  partisans  of 
the  rival  roses  met  in  congress  there  to 
reconcile  their  di£fcrences,  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  titles  of  knighthood.  In 
all  his  undertakings  he  prospered,  no- 
thing he  touched  but  turned  to  gold ;  and 
to  crown  his  good  fortune,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Hoo  and 
Hastings.  To  firmly  establish  his  family, 
he  purchased  the  manor  of  Blinking  m 
Norfolk,  of  Sir  John  Falsta£fe,  and  the 
manor  of  Ilevcr  from  the  Chobhams  in 
Kent ;  and  thus,  whilst  he  gave  good 
portions  with  his  daughters,  who  inter- 
married with  the  Cheyncys,  the  Heydons, 
and  the  I''ortescucs,  of  Norfolk,  he  rescr- 
ycd  for  his  son  an  estate  fully  adequate  to 
the  pretensions  of  a  noble  bride,  who  was 
the  fair  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir- 
esg  of  Thomaa  Botder,  the  great  £ail 


of  Ormond,  whose  ancestois  had  goffered 
in  the  Lancastcrian  cause.  But  con* 
spicuous  OS  he  was  for  shrewd  sense  and 
enterprising  pcrseyerance,  munificence 
and  generous  liberality  formed  equally 
prominent  features  in  his  character.  To 
the  poor  householders  of  London  be  left 
the  magnificent  bequest  of  one  thou- 
sand ])ound8,  and  to  the  poor  of  Norfolk 
a  donation  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

His  equally  fortunate,  but  more  as- 
piring son,  Su*  William  Bole)!!,  attached 
himself  to  the  court,  and  was  made  a  * 
Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  the  Third.  Sir  William  suc- 
ceeded in  marr}dng  bis  children  into 
noble  families,  the  most  suocessful  match 
being  that  of  his  son  Thomas,  the  father 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  £arl  of  Surrey, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk.  During 
the  greater  period  of  the  reienof  Henry 
the  Seventh,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  lived  ii 
retirement  at  his  paternal  mansion  of 
Rochford  Hall,  in  Essex ;  but  the  ma^ 
rioge  of  his  wife's  brother,  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  with  Anne,  sister  of  the  con- 
sort of  Henry  the  Seyenth,  brought  him 
into  close  connection  with  royalty.  At 
the  commencement  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth's 
reig^,  after  being  appoints  a  knight  of 
the  body,  he  was  made  deputy  warden 
of  the  customs  of  Calais,  and  firom  this 
time  he  regularly  took  part  in  the  toils 
and  pleasures  of  the  court. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  and  EUzabeth  Howari 
The  place  is  no  more  certain  than  tiie 
date  of  her  birth ;  history,  topogr^hy, 
and  tradition,  having  all  referred  it  to 
BUckling  Hall  in  Norfolk,  Heyer  Castle 
in  Kent,  and  Rochford  Hall  in  Essex. 
In  1512  her  mother  died  of  paerperal 
fever.  Her  father  afterwards  mamed  t 
Norfolk  woman  of  mean  origin ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  was  this  second 
wife,  and  not  the  mother  of  Anne,  at 
Sanders,  perhaps  by  mistake,  has  asserted, 
who  listened  to  Henry  the  Jh^hth's  im- 
proper overtures.  After  the  death  of 
her  mother,  Anne  resided  at  Heyer  castle, 
where  she  received  a  better  edocatioa 
than  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  oout 
ladies  at  that  period. 

When   the  peace  with  FimnM  mi 
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lealed  by  the  marriage  of  Henry's  sister, 
lUry,  to  the  King  of  France,  Anne 
Boleyn  was  made  one  of  Mary's  foor 
mai(u  of  hononr.  Anne  was  present 
when  the  Princess  Mary  was  married  by 
proxy  to  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  the  Grey 
Friars  Church,  Greenwich,  in  August 
1515 ;  and  she  accompanied  her  to  Dover 
in  the  subsequent  month  as  one  of  her 
retinae.  Foul  weather  detained  Mary 
at  Dover  till  the  second  of  October,  when 
bidding  adien  to  Henry  and  Catherine, 
who  had  accompanied  her  thither,  she 
embarked  with  ner  train  at  four  o'clock. 
Althoueh  quitting  the  home  and  the 
friends  or  her  childhood,  Anne  Boleyn 
was  accompanied  on  the  Toyage  by  her 
ancle  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  ner  grand- 
father the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  her 
father  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  to  whom,  with 
other  nobles,  was  delegated  the  honour  of 
ddivcrinff  the  Princess  Mary  to  the 
Freneh  King.  The  voyage,  though  brief, 
was  rongh  rad  perilous ;  a  tempest  scat- 
tered the  little  neet,  and  the  vessel  in 
which  Anne  and  the  royal  bride  sailed, 
alone  made  the  harbour  of  Boulogne ; 
where,  on  nearing  land  she  struck  the 
ground  with  force,  and  shortly  after- 
wards filled  and  went  down.  The  timely 
arrival  of  boats  prevented  a  loss  of  life ; 
bat  scarcely  had  the  terrified  ladies  set 
their  feet  on  terra  firma,  when,  although 
wet  and  exhausted,  they  were  forced  to 
answer,  with  smiles  ana  expressions  of 
complacencv,  the  congratulations  of  the 
French  prmces  and  nobles,  who  were 
waiting  on  the  beach  to  do  homage  to 
Mary  as  their  future  oueen.  After  re- 
cruiting themselves  at  Boulogne,  the  fair 
travellers  proceeded  with  becoming  pomp 
to  AbbeviUe,where,  on  Monday,  the  ninth 
of  Oetober,  Anne  assisted  at  the  mar- 
riage of  her  royal  mistress  to  Louis  the 
Twelfth.  "  When  the  masse  was  done," 
says  Hall,  '*  there  was  a  great  banket 
and  fest,  and  the  ladyos  of  Lngland  were 
highly  entreteyned."  But  on  the  morrow 
the  scene  was  suddenly  changed.  To 
the  sorrow  of  Mary,  and  to  the  morti- 
fication of  her  retinue,  all  the  English 
party,  with  the  exception  of  Anne  Boleyn 
and  two  other  ladies,  were,  by  command 
of  the  French  king,  suddenly  dismissed, 
wad  ordered   to  return  home.     Anne, 


therefore,  witnessed  the  pageants  and 
jousts  which  took  place  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials,  and  to  which  all  the  English  no- 
bility, who  had  not  commenced  thcii 
homeward  journey,  were  freely  invited. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
Anne  Boleyn,  by  the  mediation  of  her 
former  mistress,  wHo  rcturifcd  to  Eng- 
land as  the  bride  of  the  man  of  her 
choice,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk^ 
was  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  con- 
sort of  Francis  the  First — the  virtuous 
Claude,  a  queen  eminent  for  piety  and 
moral  rectitude.  Never  was  the  court 
of  France  more  chaste  than  at  this  pe- 
riod. The  maids  of  honour  were  pro- 
hibited the  society  of  gentlemen,  and 
when  not  attending  the  queen  at  mass, 
or  on  public  occasions,  their  attention 
was  wholly  directed  to  embroidery,  weav- 
ing, serious  literature,  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion, or  other  worthy  pursuits.  At  such 
a  court,  Anne  Boleyn  had  little  tempt- 
ation to  step  out  of  the  rieht  way ;  but 
as  she  had  l)een  treated  from  the  hour 
of  her  birth  with  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion, and  was  naturally  ^y,  giddy,  self- 
willed  and  aspiring,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  we  hear  no  complaints  of 
her  conduct  at  this  period.  That  she 
was  the  most  beautiful,  witty  and  accom- 
plished maid  at  court  appears  probable. 
Count  de  Chateaubriant,  a  courtier  of 
Francis  the  First,  says  she  was  a  talented 
poetess,  a  graceful  dancer,  a  bewitching 
songstress,  a  skilful  performer  on  the 
lute,  flute,  and  rebec,  and  in  dress  her 
taste  was  matehless,  and  the  model  of 
the  court. 

As  remarked  in  the  previous  memoir, 
Anne  doubtless  was  present  at  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Many  of  her 
nearest  relatives  were  there,  in  particular 
her  father  and  mother,  her  father's 
younger  brother  and  his  wife,  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  Lady  lioleyn,  her  maternal 
uncle  the  Lord  Edmund  Howard,  and 
indeed  all  her  relations  of  the  Howard 
line ;  so  that  it  is  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  she  was  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  Queen  Claud's  female  attendants. 
However  she  was  at  this  period  too  young 
to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  the  bright  star -fire  from 
her  eyes  was  doubtless  only  dastfid  «X 
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the  youthful  bschclor  noblemen  amongst 
whom  8ho  might  rcasonablv  hare  cz- 
pcftcd  to  fiml  a  suitable  husband. 

lu  15*22,  a  litth;  before  the  declaration 
of  war  with  France,  Anne  returned 
to  Kn^liind.  Camden,  Burnet,  Bapin, 
and  RoiHf  other  liisturicol  nkTitrrs  af- 
firm, tlint  on  t)ie  death  of  Claud  she  en- 
ticed the  siTvico  of  the  Duchess  of 
Al(!n<;><>n ;  but  it  is  certiiin  if  she  was 
an  uttcndnnt  on  that  princess,  it  must 
have  bi><'n  prior  to  Claud's  death,  which 
happened  m  1521,  for  Herbert  assures 
us,  and  npncals  for  his  assertion  to 
**our  records,"  that  she  returned  to 
England  in  1522,  at  the  same  time 
that  our  students  at  Paris  were  recalled. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Fiddes, 
who  says  that  Francis  the  I*  irst  com- 
plained to  the  Enpflish  ambassador  that 
*^  the  Enj[^itgh  scholars  and  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boluyn  should  return 
home."  Ik'sides  the  war  with  France, 
there  was  another  cause  for  her  recall. 
Tlie  Boleyns  and  the  Butlers  had  long 
disputed  for  the  inheritance  of  Anne's 
grandfather,  the  late  Earl  of  Wiltshire. 
I'o  put  a  period  to  the  feud,  Lord  Surrey 
BU^^gpcstea  to  tlic  King  that  the  son  of  Sir 
Piers  Butler  should  marry  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bolcyn.  Henry,  after 
some  hesitation,  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  ordered  Wolsoy  to  bring  about  the 
marriago ;  this  order  was  dated  Novem- 
ber, 1521,  and  as  Mary  Boleyn  had  been 
married  nine  months  previously,  Anne 
was  recalled  from  Franco  by  an  order 
which  reached  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
the  subsequent  year. 

When  Anne  Boleyn  returned  to  Eng- 
land she  was  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  :  her  father's  first  care 
was  to  procure  her  an  appointment  as 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Eatherine 
of  Arragon,  Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
In  efi'ccting  this  object  he  probably  had 
recourse  to  the  aid  of  Wolsey,  who  at 
this  period  governed  the  King  by  flatter- 
ing his  passions  and  administering  to 
his  pleasures,  and  controlled  the  Queen 
through  the  medium  of  her  husband's 
authority. 

**  There  was  at  this  time,"  says  the 
poet  and  artist  Wyatt,  *' presented  to  the 
eje  of  the  court,  the  rare  and  admirable 


bcwtie  of  the  frish  and  young  lady  Anne 
Bolein,  to  be  attendriehte  upon  the  queen. 
In  this  noble  imp  the  eruces  of  notnre, 
graced  by  gracious  education,  seemed 
even  at  the  first  to  have  promised  Uis 
unto  hereafter  times ;  she  was  taken  at 
that  time  to  have  a  bewtie  not  so  irhitly 
clecrc  and  fresh  above  all  we  may  esteem 
which  appcarcth  much  more  excellent  br 
her  favour  passinge  sweet  and  chesrful, 
and  thes  both  also  increased  by  her  noUfi 
presence  of  shape  and  fasion,  represent- 
ing both  mildness  and  majesty  more  than 
can  be  exprcst  Thcr  was  found  indeed 
upon  the  side  of  her  naile,  upon  (me  of 
her  fingers,  some  little  showe  of  a  ndk, 
which  yet  was  so  small  by  the  report  of 
those  that  have  seen  her,  as  the  work- 
maisUr  seemed  to  have  it  an  occasion  of 
greater  grace  to  her  hand,  which  wiUi 
the  tip  of  one  of  her  other  fingers  might 
be  and  was  usually  by  her  hidden  with- 
out any  least  blemish  to  it.  likewise 
ther  wer  said  to  be  upon  certin  parts  of 
her  boddy  small  moles,  incident  to  the 
clearest  complections,  and  certainly  both 
thes  were  none  other  than  might  more 
stain  their  writings  with  note  of  malice 
than  have  catch  at  such  light  moles  ii 
so  bright  beams  of  bewtie  than  in  any 
part  shaddow  it  as  may  right  well  ap- 
peare  b]^  many  arguments,  but  chiefly  Df 
the  choice  and  exquisite  judgments  of 
many  brave  spirits  that  weer  esteemed 
to  honour  the  honourable  parts  in  her, 
even  honoured  of  envy  itst^f." 

**  The  fascination  of  Anne,"  says  Miss 
Benger,  **  appears  not  to  have  resided 
even  in  her  features,  though  of  these  the 
loveliness  is  almost  uniycrsally  acknow- 
ledged, but  in  her  eloquent  eyes,  the  sym- 
metry of  her  form,  the  mingled  airinesi 
and  entity  of  her  carriage ;  above  all,  in 
those  indefinable  ch&rmB  of  grace  and 
expression  which  lend  interest  to  every 
glance,  and  intelligence  to  every  move- 
ment Trained  in  the  court  of  Fruiee, 
she  had  learned  to  improve  her  person 
by  all  those  embeUishments  of  diesi 
which,  directed  by  food  taste,  render  ait 
so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  nature.  Bii- 
canling,  as  &r  as  etiquette  pennitted, 
the  stilf  costumes  of  "Rngii^^  aame8,iha 
ventured  to  introduce  tuch  noveltaes  of 
fiuliion  as  beet  beeame  lur  ovn  fana  aai 
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in  she  excited,  tooa  induced 
other  Isdiea  to  imitate  her  eiunple. 
Bat  it  irua  not  odIt  at  the  toilette  that 
tier  taate  waa  coDfcsaedly  pre  eminent ; 
nsnTalled  in  ereiy  captirating  talent, 
■he  danced  like  a  nymph,  and  not  only 
tonched  the  lute  and  virginal  with  a 
moEterly  hand,  but  accompaaied  them 
with  her  loice,  in  a  stmiii  of  delicious 
melody.  To  these  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments she  added  on  eiquiaite  ninniog- 
neaa  and  propriety  of  manners,  not  less 
rare,  and  eren  more  seducing  tlian 
beauty,"  insomnch,  as  Herbert  sap,  that 
"wheD  she  composed  her  bands  to  play 
■nd  ber  roice  to  sing,  it  was  joined  with 
tbat  aweetaesBofcounteaajiee,  that  three 
hannomes  concurred ;  likewise,  when  she 
danced,  her  rate  proportions  carried 
themselTea  into  all  the  graces  that  be- 
long either  to  rest  or  motions ;  briefly, 
it  seems  the  most  attractire  perfections 
were  eminent  in  her." 

The  interior  of  Qneen  Katherine's 
court,  where,  indeed,  neither  book,  song, 
nor  dance,  beguiled  the  labours  of  tent, 
■titch,  and  tapestry,  could  hare  afforded 
butlittletodelightoc  amuse  one  of  Anne's 
fpiigbtly,  volatile  tempecamerit.  The 
legmations  of  the  royal  household,  how- 
erer,  show,  that  although  within  the 
walla  of  the  palace  few  of  the  more 
elegant  conrcniences  and  accommoda- 
tioni  of  modem  life  were  lo  be  found, 
frbilst  luxury  and'wrelcbedness,  elegance 
and  penury,   stalked  almost   hand-in- 


hand,  the  eix  maids  of  honour  were, 
at  least,  provided  with  an  abundance  of 
the  esflcntiala  of  life;  for  their  breakfast 
was  allowed  a  ehct  loaf,*  a  inanchet,t  a 
chine  of  beef,  and  a  gallon  of  ale.  Ihe 
brewer  was  enjoined  not  to  adulterata 
the  ale  with  Aopt  or  brimstone.  The 
ladies  dined  at  mess,  "  Seven  mcsaesof 
ladies."  says  Loyd,  "  dined  at  the  snms 
table  in  the  great  chamber  ;  a  chet  loaf 
andmanchct,  ale  and  wine,  beef  an 


and  conica."  On  fast  days  was  atrvcd 
up  salt  salmon,  salted  eels,  whitings, 
gurnet,  plaice,  and  flounders;  fruit  was 
reserved  for  Lent;  hatl«r  was  always 
allowed  in  profusion,  and  the  lodieswho 
were  peers'^daughtera,  had  stabling  al- 
lowed for  their  hortea.  Great  regularity 
was  observed  in  the  order  and  rotation 
of  meala.  The  gentlemen  and  the  hdiea 
dined  in  separate  apartments  at  stated 
hours  the  year  throughout,  never  de- 
parting from  this  rule  but  on  special 
ions.  To  the  King  alone  belonged 
^  rerogative  to  dine  when  he  pleased 
This  prerogative  was  doubtless  of  im- 
portance lo  the  epicure  Hcnty,  "  who," 
remarks  a  learned  author,  "well under- 
stood a  man  and  a  dish,  relishing,  amongst 
other  dainties,  gi|Cgots  of  miilton  or 
reniaon  slopped  with  cloves,  cliickens  in 
;rituary,  lorks,  sparrows,  lamb  stewed 
with  chines  of  mutton,  venison  pasty, 
jelly,  hippocraa  and  cream  of  almonds. 


CHAPIEE  n. 

Piny  faBt  in  iott  viilh  Antie — Sitirift  jeahuiy  prevenii  the  matth — Jbvy  I'l 
tamtkidjTim  tht  court  and  married  to  Mary  Ta&ot^Anne  is  withdraivH  frmih 
entri  to  Sever  autle — Scr  indignaliBn — Henri/  "iiiii  her  and  deelaria  ha  fore — 
Bht  atjirit  rgeeti,  Imt  afteniiardi  receivet  hie  addreiaea^Mii  love  kiteri. 

^  HEK  Henry  first  be-  I  hononr  herself  little  dreaming  of  the 

■^   came  enamoured  of  conquest  she  had  made,  and  utterljr  dis- 

■  Anne  Boleyn,  cannot '  regarding  the  desire  of  her  familv  to 

>    be  stated  with    cer- !unitchortoSirriiraliutler,lentawilling 

'   tainty,  as  only  the  '  ear  to  the  love  pleadings  of  Lord  Henry 

dre^  of  her  becom.    Percy,  sonandWirof  (he  Earl  of  North. 

f  mg  the  wife  of  ano-       ,  ^.^^  ^^  purcl.««d  or  not  iD«le  la  tba 

ther,  induced  him  to   fmUj.. 

jJH-Jnte  his  passion.    The  fair  maid  of  |     \k  smsll  loaf  of  ting  honivmad*  toead. 
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wnberland.    Percy  anticipated  no  pa- 
ternal opposition  to  his  luit ;  for  although 
in  his  l^yhood  he  had  hcen  contracted 
ht  hi*  father  to  Mary  Tulbot,  a  dangh- 
t»T  of  the  K:irl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  con- 
tract liaii  novor  U'cn  ratified  on  his  part, 
anii  to  the  Udy  he  had  always  expressed 
stronjr  avi-nion.  Circumstances  afforded 
the  loTors  the  filioity  of  fre<|uent  meet- 
in?*.     IVrcy  attended  Cardinal  "Wolsey, 
in  liis  daily '\-i$its  to  the  palace,  as  one 
of  his  pap'5 ;  and  whilst  the  Cardinal 
was  clos<>ud  with  the  King,  the  love- 
liukod  piiir  met  in  the  Queen's  ante- 
chambiT.  and  at  length  n^ciprocated  a 
pn>niis«»  of  niarriape.    To  complete  their 
hanpimss,  only  the  exercise  of  caution 
autl  concealment  seemed  necessary ;  but, 
unfortunately,  IVrcv  lacked  experience, 
and   Anne  fequireJ  discretion.    Their 
secret  wjts  disci>vercd,  and  whispered  to 
the  Kin^ ;  and  Henry,  in  a  rage  of  jea- 
lousy, resolved  to  separate  Anne  from 
his  uncons<nous  rival  oefore  he  himself 
had  any  distinct  idea  in  what  manner  he 
should' attach  her  to  his  own  person. 
Acconlin^ly,  he  sent  {or  his  great  fa- 
vourite aud  ad>istT,  Wolsey,  and  after 
anjrrily   n^virting  to  tlie  love  between 
Anne  and  l\n'y,  onlonnl  him  to  sec  that 
the  arranjri'nieut  previously  entered  into 
for  the  niarriajr^^  Wtweiu  Anne  and  Piers 
llutler  was  not   oTertumed.     Wolsey, 
not  susr»eetinir  the  real  purpose  of  tfie 
Kiu^,    oowihI  complaisimcc ;    and,    on 
returnin?  homo,  sent  for  Percy,  and  aftier 
upbraidiufT  and  rehukinir  his  folly,  com- 
manded him,    as  he   valued    life    and 
honour,  for  ever  to  relinquish  the  pur- 
suit of  Anne  Holoyn.     Instead  of  sub- 
mitting with  deference  to  the  will  of  the 
Cardinal,  Percy,  with  the  boldness  of  a 
sincere  lover,  answered  by  justifying  his 
choice.     **  My  father,'*  said  he,  "  cannot 
reasonably  ofvject  to  my  mistress.     In 
birth  and  accomplishments  she  is  fully 
my  equal;  and  though  she  be  but  a 
simple  knight's  daughter,  by  her  mo- 
ther's side  she  is  well  nigh  the  Norfolk 
blood ;  and  her  father  is  one  of  the  heirs- 
general  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond." 

Incensed  and  alarmed  at  this  opposi- 
tion, the  Cardinal  rdoined :  "I  marvel 
not  a  little  at  thy  toUy  and  boldness ; 
for  in  this  matter  thou  hast  greatly  of- 


fended the  King,  who.  in  tmth,  has  al- 
ready promised  Uie  lady  to  another,  with 
whom  no  is  certain  she  will  be  well  sa- 
tisfied." 

At  this  astounding  intimation,  Percy 
burst  into  tears,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  implored  the  Cardinal  to  intercede 
with  the  Kin^  in  his  favour,  protesting 
that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  withdraw  the  pledge  he  had  given  to 
his  mistress. 

«<  Sirrah !"  said  the  Cardinal,  in  tones 
of  anger,  "  the  King's  purpose  is  fixed. 
Ton  must  submit  to  his  wHI,  or  incur  hii 
BCTcrest  displeasure." 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Percy,  "  I  have  no 
help ;  and,  therefore,  discharge  my  con- 
science of  this  weighty  matter^  and.  with 
due  deference,  submit  the  case  to  toe 
Kingand  yourself." 

•»  Well  then,"  replied  the  Cardinal, 
**I  will  instantly  summon  your  fiither 
from  the  north,  and  advise  with  him  on 
the  subject.  And,  mark,  I  charee  ye, 
as  ye  would  avoid  the  King^s  ina^g;na- 
tion,  not  to  see  Anne  Bolevn  in  the  mean- 
time." 

He  then  left  the  crest-fallen  lover 
to  weep  over  his  disappointment ;  and,  re- 
tiring to  his  chamber,  instantly  dispatched 
a  special  messenger  to  the  north,  with  a 
positive  order  to  make  all  roeed,  and  not 
return  without  the  Earl  of  Northumher 
land. 

On  reaching  London,  the  no  less  prond 
than  mean  old  Earl  went  to  Wolsey^s 
residence,  where,  after  holding  a  private 
conference  with  the  Cardinal  he  took 
his  scat  on  a  bench  at  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  calling  to  him  his  son,  who, 
hat  in  hand,  approached  with  dutiful 
submission,  in  the  presence  of  the  pages 
and  the  other  attendants,  publicly  re- 

{irehended  his  late  conduct,  in  the  fl- 
owing severe  language : 

"  Son,"  quoth  he,  *<  even  as  thou  ait 
proud,  and  alwajs  hast  been  a  proud, 
Ucentious,  disdainful,  and  a  very  mi- 
thrifty  master,  so  hast  thou  now  de- 
clarea  thyself.  Wherefore,  what  joy, 
what  conubrt,  what  pleasure  or  solace 
shall  I  conceive  of  thee,  that  thus,  witii- 
out  discretion,  hast  misused  thyself  hav- 
ing neither  regard  tQ  thy  natural  fiither 
nor  unto  thy  nataral  aovereign  lord,  to 
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whom  all  subjects  bear  faithM  obedi- 
oice,  nor  yet  to  the  wealth  of  thine  own 
estate,  bat  hast  so  nnadvisedly  assured 
thyself  unto  her,  for  whom  thou  hast 
|nirchascd  the  King's  high  displeasure, 
mtolerable  for  any  subject  to  sustain ; 
and  but  that  his  Grace  doth  consider  the 
lightness  of  thy  head,  and  wilful  quali- 
ties of  thy  person,  his  displeasure  and 
indignation  w^re  sufficient  to  cast  me 
and  all  my  posterity  into  utter  ruin  and 
destruction ;  but  he  bein^  my  singular 
good  and  &vourable  Pnnce,  and  my 
Lord  Cardinal  my  good  lord,  hath  and 
doth  clearly  excuse  me  in  thy  lewd  fact, 
and  doth  rather  lament  thy  lightness 
tiian  malign  me  for  the  same ;  and  hath 
deyised  an  order  to  be  taken  for  thee, 
to  whom  both  thou  and  I  be  more  bound 
than  we  be  well  able  to  consider.  I 
pray  to  God  that  this  may  be  unto  thee 
a  suiBcient  admonition  to  use  thyself 
more  wisely  hereafter,  for  that,  as  I  as- 
sure thee,  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy 
prbdigali^,  thou  wilt  be  the  last  Earl  of 
our  house ;  for,  of  thy  natural  inclina- 
tion, thou  art  disposed  to  be  wasteful, 
and  prodigal,  and  to  consume  all  that 
fhy  {MTOgenitoiB  have  with  great  tra- 
▼au  gathered  and  kept  together  with 
honour ;  but  loving  the  King's  majesty, 
my  singular  good  and  gracious  lord,  I 
trust  I  assure  thee  so  to  order  my  suc- 
cession that  ye  shall  consume  thereof  but 
a  little;  for  I  do  not  intend,  I  tell  thee 
true,  to  make  thee  my  heir,  for,  thanks 
be  to  God,  I  have  more  boys  that,  I 
tmst,  will  prove  much  better,  and  use 
themselves  more  like  world-wise  and 
honest  men,  of  whom  I  will  choose  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  me.  Now,  good 
masters  and  gentlemen,"  quoth  he  to 
the  pages  and  the  others  around,  **  it  may 
be  your  chance  hereafter,  when  I  am 
dead,  to  see  these  things  that  I  have 
spoken  to  my  son  prove  so  true  as  I 
speak  them,  yet,  in  the  mean  season,  I 
desire  you  all  to  be  his  friends,  and  to 
tell  him  his  fault  when  he  doth  amiss, 
wherein  ye  shall  show  yourself  friendly 
unto  him.  And  here,''  quoth  he,  ^*  I 
take  my  leave  of  you.  And,  son,  go 
your  wajrs  into  my  lord  your  master, 
and  attend  upon  him  according  to  thy 
duty."    And  so  he  departed,  and  went 


his  way  down  the  hall  into  his  own 
barge. 

Shortly  after  receiving  this  harsh  pa- 
ternal rebuke,  Percy  was  banished  irom 
the  court,  and  compelled  by  his  father 
to  marry  Mary  Talbot.  The  date  of  the 
marriage  is  not  known,  but  that  it  took 
place  about  the  close  of  1523  is  verified 
oy  a  letter,  still  extant,  from  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  to  Lord  Darcy,  scribbled  the 
twelfth  of  September,  1523,  in  which  he 
states  "  that  the  marriage  of  my  Lorde 
Percy  shal  be  wt.  my  Lorde  Steward's 
doghter,  wherof  I  am  right  glade,  and 
so  1  am  sure  ye  be.  Now  the  Cheff  Ba- 
ron is  with  my  Lorde  of  Northumber- 
land to  concluae  the  marriage." 

Meanwhile,  Henry,  perhaps  to  cloak 
his  real  designs,  or  to  punish  Anne  for 
accepting  the  suit  of  young  Percy,  sent 
for  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  "vrho,  to  please  the 
King,  after  rating  his  daughter  for  her 
disobedience,  wiuidrew  her  from  court 
to  the  retirement  of  his  favourite  resi- 
dence at  Hever  Castle.  Unlike  Percy, 
the  ingenuous,  high-spirited  Anne  could 
neither  suppress  nor  conceal  her  resent- 
ment at  bemg  thus  harshly  dealt  by.  She 
was,  however,  so  far  from  penetrating 
the  real  cause  of  her  disappointment, 
that  she  attributed  it  exclusively  to  the 
Cardinal's  malicious  interference  ;  and, 
on  leaving  the  palace,  protested,  with 
an  impetuosity  which,  fatally  for  her- 
self, she  never  learnt  to  control,  that 
she  would  not  let  slip  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  requite  the  injury.  That  Anne, 
at  this  period,  should  not  divine  the 
true  source  of  her  disappointment,  is  not 
surprising,  as  even  her  father's  sagacity 
appears  not  to  have  penetrated  the  mys- 
tery, he  having,  it  is  said,  attributed 
the  royal  interposition  solely  to  the  spirit 
of  domination  which  he  had  long  re- 
marked in  his  jealous  Sovereign's  cha- 
racter, of  whom  Sir  Thomas  More,  whilst 
chancellor,  too  justly  predicted,  that  he 
would  even  strike  ofi"  a  favourite's  head 
if  it  obstructed  his  views  of  advan- 
tage. 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  however,  became 
convinced  of  the  real  designs  of  his  So- 
vereign, when  the  King,  on  a  frivolous 
pretext,  which  ill  disguised  his  real 
errand,  paid  a  secret  and  unex^t^ 
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Tisit  to  TTerer  Cutle.  Bnt  Ileiirj  ww  I  whicli  abtence  alone  does  taBkafOiXtf, 
greatly  duappoinUHl  in  hU  expectation  '  and  more  than  I  oonldererhaTethongbly 
of  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  Anne,  for, ;  bringing  to  my  mind  a  point  of  a»truiH)my> 

whicn  isy  that  the  fartner  the  sun  is  from 
pa,  the  more  scorching  is  its  hekt ;  so  it 
is  with  our  love.  We  are  at  a  disUnce 
from  one  another,  and  yet  it  keeps  its 
fervency,  at  least  on  my  side ;  I  hope 
the  like  on  your  part,  assuring  you  that 
the  uneasiness  of  absence  is  already  too 
severe  for  me.  And  when  I  think  of  the 
continuance  of  that  which  I  must  of  ne- 
cessity suffer,  it  would  seem  int<keraUe 
to  me,  were  it  not  for  the  firm  hope  I 
have  of  your  unchangeable  affection  iot 
me ;  ana  now  to  put  you  sometimes  in 
mind  of  it,  and  seeing  I  cannot  be  pre- 
sent in  person  with  you,  I  send  yon  the 
nearest  thing  to  that  possible— that  is, 
my  picture  set  in  bracelets,  with  the 
wnofe  device,  which  tou  know  already, 
wishing  myself  in  their  place,  idien  it 
shall  please  you«  This  from  the  hand  d 
*<  Tour  servant  and  friend, 

"H. 


under  the  plm  of  indisposition,  she 
shut  up  in  hcT  chamber  till  after  the 
Kinir's  doparture.  Whether  her  own 
inditni:iti()n  or  her  father's  policy  pre- 
vr-ntf-d  hrr  from  offering  her  homage  to 
the  on:imoiircd  t^Tant,  has  not  been  re- 
corded ;  and,  indeed,  so  little  is  known 
as  to  tho  sentiments  or  the  conduct  of 
Annp  towardn  the  King,  till  their  mar- 
riage appefind  almost  certain,  that  no- 
thing liKc  a  connected  circumstantial 
account  of  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  their 
courtship  can  be  givon. 

The  elevation  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Rocliford,  in  June,  1525,  the  conferring 
on  him  t)ic  office  of  treasurer  of  the  royiQ 
houseliold,  the  advancement  of  most  of 
his  relations,  the  return  of  Anne  to 
court,  in  1'527,  and  the  valuable  offer- 
ings of  jewels  which  she  accepted  from 
the  King,  and  wore  without  reserve, 
must  certainly  now  have  assured  both 
her  and  her  immediate  relations  of  the 
King's  real  intentions  towards  her.  Yet 
she  fitill  affected  to  be  wholly  free  from 
suspicion ;  and  when  Uenry,  encouraged 
by  til  is  forhoarance,  ventured  on  an  un- 
diRguise<l  avowal  of  his  passion,  she 
answered  :  **  I  am  too  gooa  to  be  your 
mistrefls — I  cannot  be  your  wife ;  there- 
fore, 1  beseeeh  your  Grace,  never  again 
to  broach  the  subject."  This  answer 
only  fanned  the  flame  of  the  King's  de- 
sires, as  tlic  following  four  letters,  ad- 
dn^Hricd  by  the  royal  wooer  to  his  mis- 
tress, evince.  The  original  copies  are 
in  Fr(;nch :  they  were  stolen  by  some 
treacherous  domestic  from  Anne's  cabi- 
net, and  conveyed  to  the  Vatican  at 
Home  ;  and  although,  as  they  are  with- 
out date,  their  arrangement  may  be 
a  matter  of  opinion,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  were  written  antecedent  to  the 
commencement  of  the  divorce. 

"  My  Mistress  and  Friend, 

"  I  and  my  heart  put  ourselves 

into  your  hands,  begging  you  to  recom- 

mena  us  to  your  favour,  and  not  to  let 

absence  lessen  your  affection  to  us,  for 

it  were  groat  pity  to  increaie  oxix  i^am,  \ 


"  To  MY  Mistress, 

"Because  the  time  teems  to  me 
very  long  since  I  have  heard  from  yon 
or  concerning  your  health,  the  srest 
affection  I  have  for  you  has  obligea  me 
to  send  the  bearer  of  this  to  be  better 
informed  both  of  your  health  and  pies- 
sure,  particularly  because,  since  my  last 
parting  with  you,  I  have  been  told  that 
you  have  entirely  changed  the  opinion 
in  which  I  left  you,  and  that  you  will 
neither  come  to  court  with  your  mother, 
nor  any  other  way,  which  report,  if  tme, 
I  cannot  enough  wonder  at,  being  per- 
suaded in  my  own  mind  that!  have 
never  committed  any  offence  against  yea ; 
and  it  seems  a  very  small  return  for  the 

freat  love  I  bear  yon,  to  be  kept  at  a 
istance  from  the  person  and  presence 
of  the  woman  in  the  world  that  I  valoe 
the  most ;  and  if  you  love  me  with  at 
much  affection  as  I  hope  yon  do,  I  am 
sure  the  distance  of  our  two  persoofl 
would  be  a  little  uneasy  to  you.  Tho^eh 
this  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  mu- 
tress  as  the  servant,  consider  well,  my 
mistress,  how  ^[TeaHy  your  absence  grievtf 
me.  I  hope  it  is  not  your  will  that  it 
thonldbe  lo;  but  if  I  hetr  for  oertvs 
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that  Tou  yourself  desired  it,  I  would  do 
no  other  than  compUun  of  my  ill  for- 
tune, and,  by  degrees,  abate  my  great 
folly.  And  so,  for  want  of  time,  I  make 
an  end  of  my  rude  letter,  desiring  you 
to  give  credit  to  the  bearer  of  it  m  aU 
that  he  will  tell  you  from  me. 
'*  Written  by  the  hand  of  your  entire 
servant, 

«H.  R." 

The  next  letter  shows  that  the  replies 
of  Anne  to  the  royal  wooer  were  then  far 
from  satisfactory. 

"  By  turning  over  in  my  thoughts 
the  contents  of  your  last  letters,  I  have 
put  myself  into  a  great  agony,  not  know- 
ing to  understand  them  whether  to  my 
di»Bulvantage,  as  I  understood  some 
others,  or  not.  I  beseech  you  now,  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  to  let  me  know 
your  whole  intention  as  to  the  love  be- 
tween us  two ;  for  I  must  of  necessity 
obtain  this  answer  of  you,  having  been 
aboTe  a  whole  year  struck  with  the  dart 
of  love,  and  not  yet  sure  whether  I  shall 
&il  or  find  a  place  in  your  heart  and 
^Section.  This  uncertainty  has  hindered 
me  of  late  from  naming  you  my  mis- 
tress, since  you  only  love  me  with  an 
ordinary  affection ;  but  if  you  please  to 
do  the  auty  of  a  true  and  loyal  mistress, 
and  to  give  up  yourself,  body  and  heart, 
to  me,  who  will  be,  as  I  have  been,  your 
most  loyal  servant  (if  jour  rigour  does 
not  forbid  me),  I  promise  that,  not  only 
the  name  shall  be  given  you,  but  also 
that  I  will  take  you  for  my  mistress, 
easting  off  all  others  that  are  in  compe- 
tition with  you  out  of  my  thoughts  and 
affection,  and  serving  you  oi'jy.  I  bng 
you  to  give  an  entire  answer  to  this  my 
rude  letter,  that  I  may  know  on  what 
and  how  far  I  may  depend.  But  if  it 
does  not  please  you  to  answer  me  in 
writing,  let  me  know  some  place  where 
I  may  have  it  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
I  will  go  thither  with  all  my  heart.  No 
more,  for  fear  of  tiring  you. 

•.*  Written  by  the  hand  of  him  who 
would  willingly  remain  yours 


That  Anne  lent  a  favourable  answer 


to  the  above  epistle,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  next  letter,  which  we  snail 
quote. . 

"  For  a  present  so  valuable,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  (considering  the 
whole  of  it),  I  return  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks,  not  only  on  account  of  the  costly 
diamond,  and  the  ship  in  which  the  so- 
litary damsel  is  tossed  about,  but  chiefly 
for    the    fine    interpretation   and    too 
humble  submission  which  your  goodness 
hath  made  to  me.     For  I  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  an  occa- 
sion to  deserve  it,  if  it  was  not  assisted 
by  your    great  humanity  and    favour 
which  I  have  sought,  do  seek,  and  will 
always  seek,  to  preserve  by  all  the  ser- 
vices in  my  power ;  and  this  is  my  firm 
intention  and  hope,  according  to  the 
motto,  aui  illie  aut  ttuUidi  (either  here 
or  nowhere).     The  demonstrations  of 
your  affections  are  such,  the  fine  thoughts 
of  your  letters  so  cordially  expressed, 
that  they  oblige  me  for  ever  to  nonour, 
love,  ana  serve  you  sincerely,  beseeching 
you  to  continue  in  the  same  firm  and 
constant  purpose ;  and  assuring  you  that, 
on  my  part,  I  will  not  only  make  you  a 
suitable  return,  but  outdo  you  in  loyalty 
of  heart,  if  it  be  possible.     I  desire  you 
also,  if  at  any  time  before  this  J  have  in 
any  sort  offended  you,  you  would  give 
me  the  same  absolution  that  you  ask, 
assuring  you  that  hereafter  my  heart 
shall  be  dedicated  to  you  alone.     I  wish 
my  body  was  so  too.    God  can  do  it,  if 
he  pleases,   to  whom  I  pray  once   a- 
day  for  that  end,  hoping  that  at  length 
my  prayers  ^vill  be  heui'i.    I  wish  the 
time  may  be  short,  but  I  shall  think  it 
long  till  we  see  one  another. 

^Written  by  the  hand  of  the  secre- 
tary, who,  in  heart,  body,  and  will,  is 
"  Your  loyal 
**  And  most  assured  servant, 

«H.  R." 

It  is  evident  that  neither  the  royal 
writer  nor  the  fair  receiver  of  these  flat- 
tering love  letters  possessed  even  an  or- 
dinary sense  of  moral  rectitude  or  reli- 
gious duty.  True  it  is  that  one  of  Anne's 
encomiasts  says  that  her  father,  to  whom 
Hemy  had  disclosed  his  intentions,  urged 
her  to  freely  accept  the  proffered  hand 


,,      ,         Biil^  taken  Tith  all 

tlii>  a[i)>caranCG  of  bapp[i]«st,  whereof 
two  tninjn  njipcarnl  to  be  the  csiuci : 
the  on<',  llie  lovtf  slif  bore  ever  to  the 
Qiii-in  whom  she  kttciI,  that  tu  alio  a 
ptrsoniigc  ofgri^tTirtue ;  endtheolhtr, 
her  cimci-it  Ihut  there  -mat  not  that  free- 
ilum  of  conjiiortioD  with  one  that  voa 
hir  lonl  and  king,  a«  with  one  more 
i^Tceahle  to  her." 


character — ..  ._   

and  a  fatal  ambitioii,  which  induced 
her  to  liaten  to  the  oTertoiet  of  ber 
ba>e,  wedded  SoTereiKn,  and  W  pur- 
chowi  the  crown  mstnmomal  hy  rob- 
binr  Katherine  sf  Arragon,  one  of 
the  Dest  of  women,  and  the  moat  duti- 
ful and  aflectionate  of  conMiti,  of 
her  hnaband,  her  home,  and  ha  lu^ 
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cy  Tthis period, not onlf 

!;,'&  did  Anne  lend  a  will- 

itra  ing  ear  to  the  ad- 

^.     drcMca  of  her  Sotc- 

reijpi,   but,    at   the 


et/'pped  the  bounds 
of  maidenly  modestj 
bf  accepting  the  ndulaliona  of  Idts  from 
another  oiamcd  man,  the  poet  statea- 
nan.  Sir  Thomna  Wyatt.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  little  work,  publishtd 
hT  one  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  Thomaa 
WjBtt,  in  the  scTcntcenth  century,  he- 
aides  Terit^'ing  our  assertion,  affords  a 
curious  pieturo  of  polite  aooicly  at  Oie 
period  to  which  these  remarks  ulludff 

"About  this  time,  it  is  said  that  the 
Knipbt  Wyatt  entertanvnge  talk  with 
her  (Anne  uoleyn),  aa  she  was  earnest 
at  work,  and  sportin^wise  caught  from 
her  a  eertcn  small  jewel,  hanginge  by  a 
lace  out  of  her  pocket,  or  othorwiac  loose, 
which  he  thrust  into  his  bosom,  neither 
with  any  eamest  request  could  she  ob> 
tain  it  from  him  againe.  lie  kept  it, 
therefore,  and  wore  it  afterwards  about 
fais  neck,  nnder  liis  caasoque,  promising 
to  himself  either  to  have  it  with  her  fii- 
*or,  or  a*  an  occsoon  to  haye  talk  with 


her,  wherein  hs  had  sinTolar  delight; 
and  she  afterwards  seemed  not  to  make 
much  reeconinge  of  it,  either  the  thing 
not  being  worth  mnch,  or  not  worthy 
much  BtriTine  for.  The  noble  TTing 
having  a  watchful  eie  upon  Wyatt,  not- 
ing him  more  to  hoicr  about  the  lady, 
and  she  more  to  keepe  aloof  of  him,  was 
whetted  the  more  to  discoTer  to  bei  hia 
affection,  so  as  rather  he  liked  first  to 
try  of  what  temper  the  regard  of  her 
honor  was,  which  he  finding  not  any  way 
to  be  tainted  with  those  things  hia  kingly 
Majestic  and  means  conld  bringe  toU* 
batterie,  lie  in  the  end  fell  to  win  her 
by  treaty  of  marriage,  aad  in  this  talk 
took  &om  hei  a  ring,  and  that  ware  apca 
his  litlel  finger ;  and  yet  al  this  with 
snch  a  secreais  wai  earned,  and  on  ha 
wiaely,  ai  none,  or  Tery  few, 


esteemed  this  other  than  a 


whom  mi^ht  ba  tba  Duka  of  Bi 
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occasion  to  affirm  a  cast  to  be  his  that 
plainly  appeared  to  be  otherwise,  those 
on  the  other  side  sayed  with  His  Grace's 
leavckthey  thought  not,  and  yet  stil  he 
pointinge  with  his  finger  wnereon  ho 
wore  Anne's  ring,  replied  often  it  was 
his,  and  addressing  himself  to  Wyatt 
especially,  said,  *  W  yatt,  I  tell  the  it  is 
J^,'  Jdlkg  npo»  i^  triunphandy 
withaL  Wyatt  at  length,  casting  his 
eyes  npon  the  King^s  miger,  perceiyed 
that  the  King-meant  the  lady  whose  ring 
that  was,  which  he  weU  knew.  He 
paused  a  little,  bat  finding  the  King  who 
again  addressed  him  in  the  same  signifi- 
cant manner,  bent  to  pleasure,  he  replied 
'If  it  may  please  your  majestie  to  nye 
me  leaye  to  measure  it,  I  hope  it  wifi  be 
mmty  and  withal  took  from  his  neck  the 
lase  wercat  hung  the  tablet,  and  there- 
with stooped^to  measure  the  cast,  which 
the  king  espiin^e  knew  and  had  seen 
Anne  wear,  ana  withal  spumed  away 
the  bowle,  and  said  '  It  may  be  so,  but 
then  I  am  deceived,'  and  so  broke  up 
the  ffame. 

*<  This  thing  thus  carried  was  not  un- 
derstood by  many,  but  of  some  few  it 
was.  Now  the  King  resortinge  to  his 
chamber,  shewing  some  resentment  in 
his  countenance,  found  means  to  break 
this  matter  to  Anne,  who  with  goode 
and  eyident  proofe  how  the  knight  came 
by  the  jewel,  satisfied  the  King  so  effec- 
tually, that  this  more  confirmed  the 
King^s  opinion  of  her  truth  and  yirtue 
than  herself  could  haye  expected." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mmd  that  this 
statement  is  from  the  pen  of  Anne's 
ardent  admirer.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  him- 
self. That  the  circumstance  related  in 
the  anecdote  actually  occurred,  need  not 
be  questioned;  but  that  the  King,  after 
his  selfish  jealousy  had  been  aroused, 
should  deem  Anne  more  true  and  yirtuous 
for  her  coquetries,  to  use  a  mild  expres- 
sion, with  another  who  was  a  married 
man,  is  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  proba- 
bility. 

At  this  period,  the  King  frequently 
resorted  to  Wolsey's  palace,  where  he 
met  Anne  Boleyn,  and  where  entertain- 
ments gorgeous  as  the  fabled  feasts  of 
eastern  poets,  were  expressly  prepared 
lor  his  reoqition. 


<*0n  one  of  these  occasions,"  says 
Cayendish,  *'the  Kingandhiscompanions 
came  disguised  as  shepherds,  in  garments 
made  oi  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine 
crimson  satin,  and  caps  of  the  same, 
with  yisors  of  good  proportion  of  vis- 
nami/,  their  hairs  and  beards  of  fine  silver 
wire  or  black  silk.  Before  this  gallant 
company,  appeared  sixteen  torch  bearers 
and  three  drummers :  when  they  reached 
the  water-gate,  a  loud  salute  announced 
the  arrival  of  honourable  e^ests,  and  the 
tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence 
all  covered,  and  my  Lord  Cardinal  sit- 
ting under  the  cloth  of  estate,  there 
having  aU  his  service  alone ;  and  there 
was  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman, 
and  a  gentleman  and  a  gentlewoman, 
throughout  all  the  tables  in  the  chamber, 
on  the  one  side,  which  were  made  ad- 
joining as  it  were  but  one  table ;  all  which 
order  and  devise  was  done  by  the  Lord 
Sands,  then  Lord  Chamberlam,  and  Sir 
Henry  Guilford,  Comptroller  of  the 
King^s  house.  Then,  immediately  after 
this  great  shot  of  the  gun,  the  Cardinal 
desired  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the 
Comptroller  to  look  what  this  should 
mean,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter :  they  looked  out  of  the  windows 
on  to  the  Thames,  returned  again,  and 
shewed  him  that  it  seemed  they  were 
noblemen  and  strangers  arrived  at  his 
bridge,  coming  as  ambassadors  from  some 
forei^  prince.  '  With  that,'  quoth  the 
Cardma^  *  I  desire  you,  because  you  can 
speak  French,  to  take  the  pains  to  go 
into  the  hall,  there  to  receive  them  ac- 
cording to  their  estates,  and  to  conduct 
them  into  this  chamber,  where  they  shall 
scQ  us  and  aU  these  noble  personages 
being  merry  at  our  banquet  desiring 
them  to  sit  down  with  us  and  to  take 
part  of  our  feast. 

*'  Then  went  they  down  into  the  hall, 
where  they  receivecl  them  with  twenty 
new  torches,  and  conveyed  them  up  into 
the  chamber  with  such  a  number  of  flutes 
and  drums  as  I  have  seldom  seen  to- 
gether at  one  place  and  time.  At  their 
arrival  into  the  chamber  two  and  two 
together,  they  went  directly  before  the 
Cardinal  where  he  sat,  and  saluted  him 
yery  reverently,  to  whom  the  Lord 
Ohamberlaiu  for  these  said,  *  Sir^  foru^ 
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mnch  M  they  be  strangers  and  ctnnot 
speak   Enf^li'sh,  they  have  desired  me 
to  declare  unto  you  that  they  having 
nndcrstandini^  of  this  your  triumphant 
banquet,  wlierc  was  antK^mblcd  such  a 
nunihiT  of  cxci'llent  fair  dami>8,  could  do 
no  leM,  ami  under  the  supportation  of 
your  (Inice,  but  to  repair  thither  to  riew 
as  well  their  incomparable  beauty  as  for 
ti>  iieoomimny  them  at  mumchaunee,  and 
then  after  to  dance  with  them,  and  to 
have  of  their  acquaintance.      And  sir, 
furthermore  they  require  of  your  grace 
licence  to  aecomolish  the  same  cause  of 
their  cominp.'     To  whom  the  Cardinal 
Siiid  he  was  very  well  content  they  should 
do  so.      Then  went    the  maskers  and 
first  {uilute<l  all  the  dames,  and  then  re- 
tumeil  to  the  most  worthiest,  and  then 
©ijened  their  preat  cup  of  gold,  filled  with 
crowns  and  other  i)iece8  of  gold,  to  whom 
they  set  certain  of  the  pieces  of  arold,  to 
cast  at  those  pursuing  all  the  lauies  and 
gi^n  tie  women,  to  some  they  lost  and  of 
others  thcv  won ;  and  pursuing  after  this 
manner  all  the  ladies,  they  returned  to 
the  Cardinal  with  great  reverence,  pour- 
ing down  all  the  ^old  left  in  their  cup, 
which  was  alwut  two  hundred  crowns. 

*  Oh,'  quotli  the  Cardinal,  and  so  cast 
the  dice  and  won  them,  whereof  was 
made  great  noise  and  joy.  Then  quoth 
the  Cardinal  U)  my  Lord  Chamberhiin, 

*  I  prav  you  that  you  will  show  them 
that  meseemctli  there  should  be  a  noble- 
man amongst  them  who  is  more  meet  to 
occupy  tliis  seat  and  place  than  I  am,  to 
whom'  I  would  most  gladlv  surrender  the 
same  if  I  knew  him.'  Then  spake  my 
Lord  ChamlH'rlain  to  them  in  French, 
dechiring  my  liord  Cardinal's  words,  and 
they  redounding  him  again  in  the  ear, 
the  liord  Chamberlain  said  to  the  Lord 
Cardinal,  *  Sir,  they  confess  that  amongst 
them  there  is  such  a  noble  personage, 
whom  if  your  grace  will  point  out  from 
the  rest,  he  is  content  to  disclose  himself 
and  to  take  and  accept  your  place  most 
worthily.' 

"  With  that  the  Cardinal  taking  a  good 
advertisement  amongst  them,  at  thj  last 
<luoth  he,  *Meseemeth  the  gentleman 
in  the  black  beard  shall  be  even  he,*  and 
with  that  ho  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and 
cfferod  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the 


block  beard  with  his  cap  in  liis  hand. 
The  person  to  whom  he  offered  then  hii 
chair  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a  comely 
knight,  of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much 
more  resembled  the  King's  person  in 
that  mask  than  any  other.  The  Kingf 
hearing,  and  perceiTins^  the  Cardinal  was 
deceived,  could  not  forb(»ir  laughing,  bat 
pulled  down  his  visor,  and  Master  Ne- 
ville's also,  and  dashed  out  such  a  plea- 
sant countenance  and  cheer  that  all  the 
noblest  estates  there  assembled,  perceiv- 
ing the  King  to  bo  there  amongst  them, 
rejoiced  very  much. 

**The  Cardinal  eftsoons  desired  His 
Highness  to  take  the  place  of  estate, 
when  the  S^n^  answered,  that  he  would 
go  first  and  shift  his  apparel,  and  so  de- 
parted, and  went  straight  into  my  Lord 
Cardinal's  bed  chamber,  where  was  a 
great  fire  prepared  for  him^and  new  ap- 
parelled himself  with  rich  and  princely 
garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the  King's 
absence  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were 
clean  taken  up,  and  the  table  spread  again 
with  new  and  clean  perfumed  deaths, 
every  man  sitting  stiu  until  the  Kin^s 
majesty  with  all  his  maskers  came  in 
amongst  them,  again  every  man  new^ 
parelled.  Then  the  King  took  his  seat 
under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding 
every  person  to  sit  still  as  they  did  be- 
fore. In  came  a  new  banquette  be- 
fore the  King^s  majesty,  and  to  all^  the 
rest  throughout  the  tables,  wherein  I 
suppose  were  served  two  hundred  dishes 
of  wondrous  costly  devices  and  sub- 
tleties. Thus  passed  they  forth  the 
night  in  banquetting,  dancing,  and  other 
triumphant  devices,  to  the  great  comfort 
of  the  King,  and  pleasant  r^ard  of  the 
nobility  there  assembled." 

At  these  gorgeous  f^tes,  Henry  in- 
variably chose  Anne  Boleyn  for  his  part- 
ner ;  and  at  the  splendid  farewell  enter- 
tainment given  to  the  French  ambassa^ 
dors  at  Greenwich,  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
1527,  he  publicly  exhibited  his  meter' 
ence  for  Anne,  by  dancing  with  ner  in 
the  mask  which  concluded  the  midnight 
ball.  Abont  this  period  the  question  oi 
Henry's  divorce  ♦  excited  the  attention 
of  his  courtiers,  and  shortly  aftenrardi 

•  See  the  Life  of  Katherine  of  Arragoafi* 
I  the  partieuUni  of  the  divorae. 
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'*  the  King^s  secret  matter,"  as  his  desire 
to  cast  off  his  Qacen  and  wed  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  named,  came  to  the  know- 
le^  of  Catherine,  who,  although  in  the 
height  of  rage  she  uphraided  the  King, 
made  no  change  in  her  conduct  towardei 
hermaid  of  honour.  Only  on  one  occasion, 
and  then  hy  a  sort  of  caustic  pleasantry, 
did  she  adrert  to  their  mutual  situation. 
They  were  playing  at  cards  in  the  royal 
presence,  when  Katherine  ohserYing 
Anne  Boleyn  to  stop  more  than  once  on 
turning  up  a  king,  said,  *''  My  Lady 
Anne,  you  have  goc^l  luck  to  stop  at  a 
king,  hut  you  are  not  like  others,  you 
will  have  all  or  none." 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  little  suspecting  the 
King's  real  purpose  in  desiring  to  rid 
himself  of  his  consort,  offered  his  aid, 
and  eren  ventured  to  predict  success. 
In  truth,  Wolsey  looked  only  to  the  po- 
litical consequences  of  the  cuYorce,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  alliance  hetween  Eng- 
land and  France,  actually  went  to  France 
and  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  mar- 
riage hetween  Henry  and  Renee,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  In  this 
state  of  ignorance  the  Cardinal  was  not 
long  suff^ed  to  remain.  His  slow,  cau- 
tious mode  of  proceeding  offended  the 
King,  who  recalled  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  firm  determination  to 
marry  Anne  Boleyn.  This  announce- 
ment oyerwhelmed  Wolsey  with  aston- 
ishment. For  several  hours,  he  on  his 
knees  implored  the  King  to  desist  from 
his  purpose  ;  hut  finiung  all  efforts 
▼ain,  he  resolved,  rather  than  give  mortal 
offence  to  his  sovereign,  to  urge  forward 
the  divorce,  and  trust  the  issues  to  the 
events  of  time.  As  to  Anne,  she  already 
swayed  the  will  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  she  resolTed  to  share  his  throne  im- 
m^iately  his  marriage  with  Kathcrine 
was  lawfully  annull^.  Meanwhile  a 
treatise  was  composed  hy  Henr^  and 
several  of  his  prelates,  in  which  his  case 
was  supported  hy  all  the  authority  which 
law  or  custom  had  sanctioned  since  the 
world  commenced,  and  by  all  the  argu- 
ments which  erudition  or  ingenuity  could 
supply.  A  copy  of  this  treatise  was  sent 
to  tne  Pope,  and  Stephen  Gardiner  and 
Edmund  Fox,  the  Kin^s  almoner,  were 
'   •  - "   to  obtain  a  favonrable 


opinion  of  it,  and  to  procure  a  decretal 
bull  and  a  dispensation  for  (he  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Anne  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  Having  obtained  the  dispen- 
sation and  some  other  unimportant  con- 
cessions, Fox  returned  to  England ;  and 
Anne  Boleyn  mistaking  the  papal  in- 
struments lor  the  Pope's  sanction  for 
the  divorce,  vented  her  feelings  in  a 
tumult  of  joy,  and  overwhelmed  Fox 
with  promises  of  place  and  patronage, 
in  gratitude  for  his  services.  Wol^y 
and  Campegg^o  were  appointed  to  try 
the  validity  of  the  King  s  marriage ;  but 
before  Campeggio  arrived,public  business 
was%uspenaea  ov  the  sudoen  appearance 
and  rapid  spread  of  that  alarming  epi- 
demic, the  sweating  sickness.  A  desire 
to  shun  the  contagion  induced  most  of 
the  nobles  to  shut  themselves  up  in  re- 
tirement ;  Henry  caught  the  alann,  and 
sent  Anne  home  to  her  parents  at  Hever : 
but  althoug:h  he  reioined  his  Queen,  and 
took  part  with  her  in  her  daily  devotions, 
Anne  was  more  than  ever  the  object  of 
his  affection.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
her  at  this  period,  he  says,  **  As  touch- 
ing your  abode  at  Hever,  you  know  what 
aire  doth  best  suit  you,  but  I  would  it 
were  come  to  that,  thereto  if  it  please 
God  that  neither  of  us  need  care  for 
that,  for  I  assure  you  I  think  it  long." 

In  the  following  letter  his  fears  for 
her  health  are  rendered  apparent. 

"The  uneasiness  my  doubts  about 

your  health  gave  me,    disturbed  and 

frightened  me  exceedingly,  and  I  should 

not  have  had  any  quiet,  without  hearing 

a  certain  account.  But  now  since  youhaye 

yet  felt  nothing,  I  hope  it  is  with  you  ai 

with  us;  for  when  we  were  at  Walton, 

two  ushers,  two  valets  dc  charabre,  and 

your  brother,  master  treasurer,  fell  ill, 

and'  are  now  quite  well ;  and  since  we 

have  returned  to  your  house  at  Hunsdon,* 

we  have  been  perfectly  well,  God  be 

praised,  and  have  not  at  present  one  sick 

person  in  the  family;  and  I  think  if  you 

could  retire  from  the  Surrey  side,  as  we 

did,  you  would  escape  all  danger.   There 

is  another  thing  that  may  comfort  you, 

which  is,  that  in  truth  few  or  no  women 

have  been  seized  with  this  distemper, 

*  In  Essex,  purchased  by  the  King  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  in  1613. 
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■nd  beeidfif  no  peiwm  of  our  eoort,  md 
tew  elKwhere  naTe  died  of  it  For 
which  reasom  I  beff  of  yon,  mTontirelj 
beloTod,  not  to  iri^ten  younelf,  nor  to 
be  too  uncaiT  at  oar  abeenee,  for  where- 
erer  I  am  I  am  youn ;  and  yet  we  ninst 
sabmit  to  our  misfortunes,  for  whoerer 
will  stni^lc  against  &to  is  ^erallj 
but  so  much  the  further  from  gaining  his 
end.  Wherefore  comfort  jourself  and 
take  courage,  and  make  this  misfortune 
as  easy  tu  yourself  as  you  can,  and  I 
hope  shortly  to  make  you  sing  for  joy  of 
your  recal.  No  more  at  present  for  faek 
of  time,  but  that  I  wish  you  in  my  arms 
that  I  might  dispel  your  unseasoflable 
doubts." 

Amongst  other  rictims  to  the  pesti- 
lence was  Sir  William  Gary,  hnsbimd  of 
Mary  Boleyn,  on  whose  behalf  Anne 
wrote  to  Henry,  to  which  he  replied: 

**  With  regard  to  yoursistcr^s  matter, 
I  have  caused  Walter  Welche  to  write 
to  my  lord  your  father  my  mind  thereon. 
Whereby  I  trust  that  Etc  shall  not  have 
power  to  deceive  Adam ;  for  surely  what- 
soever  has  been  said  it  cannot  so  stand 
with  his  house,  but  that  he  must  needs 
take  her  his  natural  daughter  now  in  her 
extreme  necessity.  No  more  to  you  at 
the  present  time,  mine  own  darling,  but  I 
would  that  we  were  together  an  evening." 

From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  not,  as  Sanders  and  others 
would  have  us  believe,  an  estrangement 
between  Anne  and  Mary  Boleyn  at  this 
period. 

In  July,  whilst  Henry  had  as  yet  but 
partifdly  overcome  his  dread  of  the  in- 
fection, Anno  and  her  father  were  both 
seized  with  the  alarming  epidemic.  The 
King,  half  frantic  with  the  intelligence, 
despatched  I)r.  Butts  to  her  assistance, 
and  sent  her  the  following  tender  epistle, 
in  which  his  feelings  arc  forcibly  ex- 
pressed. 

"  There  came  to  me  at  night  the 
most  afflicting  news  possible.  On  these 
accounts  I  have  reason  to  grieve.  First, 
because  I  h(>ard  of  the  sickness  of  my 
mistress,  whom  I  esteem  more  than  aU 
the  world,  whose  health  I  desire  as  much 
as  my  own,  and  the  half  of  whose  sick- 
ness I  would  willingly  bear  to  have  her 


eared.  Seooadly,  beenite  I  fear  I  shsll 
■offer  TeC  loiiger  that  tedious  absence, 
whidi  liaa  hitherto  given  me  all  jpossifale 
mieesinen,  and,  as  nur  as  I  can  judge,  ii 
UkelT  to  me  me  more.  I  pray  Om  he 
woofii  deUTer  me  from  so  tronUesome  a 
tormentor.  The  thbd  reason  ii,  became 
the  physidaii  in  whom  I  trust  most  is 
absent  at  present,  when  he  could  do  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  For  I  should 
hope  by  him  and  hia  means  to  obtsin 
one  of  my  principal  joys  in  this  worid, 
that  is,  my  mistress  cured;  however,  in 
de&ult  of  him,  I  send  yon  the  second, 
and  the  only  one  left,  praying  God  that 
he  may  soon  make  yon  well,  and  then  I 
shall  love  him  more  than  ever.  I  be- 
seech yon  to  be  governed  by  his  advices 
with  relation  to  your  illness,  by  your 
doing  which  I  hope  shortly  to  see  yon 
a^in,  which  will  be  to  me  a  greater  cor- 
dial than  all  the  precious  stones  in  the 
world. 

**  Written  by  the  secretary,  who  is,  snd 
always  will  be,  your  lojral  and  most 
assured  servant. 

•*  H.  R." 

Anne's  illness  was  of  short  duration ; 
and  such  was  her  eagerness  to  accomplish 
her  fatal  purpose,  that  one  of  the  first 
uses  she  made  of  her  convalescence,  was, 
with  a  want  of  sincerity  that  is  visible 
in  several  of  her  letters,  to  forward  the 
following  epistle  to  theunforgivenWol- 
sey:— 

"  My  LonD, 

'^  After  my  most  humble 
commendations,  this  shall  be  to  give 
unto  your  grace,  as  I  am  most  bound, 
my  humble  thanks  for  the  great  pain 
and  travell  that  your  Grace  doth  take  in 
studying,  by  your  wisdom  and  great  dili- 
gence, now  to  bring  to  pass  honourably 
uie  greatest  wealth  that  is  possible  to 
come  to  any  creature  living,  and  in  es- 
pecially remembering  how  wretched  and 
unworthy  I  am  in  comparison  to  his 
Hiffhness.  And  for  you  I  do  know  my- 
self never  to  have  deserved  by  my  deserts 
that  you  should  take  these  great  pains 
for  me.  Yet  daily  of  your  goodness  I 
do  perceive  by  my  Mends ;  and  though 
that  I  had  xtgi  knowledge  hj  than,  ™* 
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daily  proof  of  toot  deeds  doth  declare 
▼our  words  ana  writiiig  towards  me  to 
DO  tme.  Now,  good  my  Lord,  your  dis- 
cretion may  consider  as  yet  how  litUe  it 
is  in  my  power  to  recompense  yon,  but 
all  only  with  my  good  inll,  the  wluch  I 
assure  yon  that  after  this 'matter  is 
brought  to  pass,  yon  shall  find  me  as  I 
am  Mund.  In  tne  meantime  to  owe  you 
my  service,  and  then  look  what  thing  in 
this  world  I  can  imagine  to  do  you 
pleasure  in,  jou  shall  find  me  the  guid- 
oest  woman  in  the  world  to  do  it.  And 
next  unto  the  King's  grace,  of  one  thing 
I  make  you  full  promise  to  be  assured 
to  have  it,  and  that  is  my  hearty  love 
unfeignedly  during  my  life.  And  being 
fully  determined  with  God's  grace  never 
to  change^  this  purpose,  I  make  an 
end  of  this  my  rude  and  true-meaned 
letter,  praying  our  Lord  to  send  you 
much  increase  of  honour  with  long  Ufe. 
"Written  with  the  hand  of  her  that 
beseeches  your  Grace  to  accept  this  letter 
as  proceedmf  from  one  that  is  bound  to 
be  your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"Annb  Boleyn." 

That  Henry  was  aware  of  the  deceit 
that  Anne  was  practising  toward  Wolsey, 
is  evident  by  tne  following  epistle  aa- 
dressed  to  that  prelate,  and  penned  con- 
jointly by  the  royal  wooer  and  his  mis- 
tress : — 

**  My  Lobd, 

**  In  my  most  humble  wise 
that  my  heart  can  think,  I  desire  you  to 
pardon  me,  that  I  am  so  bold  to  trouble 
you  with  my  simple  and  mde  writing, 
esteeming  it  to  proceed  from  her  that  is 
much  desirous  to  learn  that  your  Grace 
doth  well,  as  I  perceive  by  this  bearer 
that  you  do,  the  which  I  pray  God  long 
to  continue.  I  am  most  bound  to  pray, 
for  I  Uo  know  the  great  pains  and  trouble 
that  you  have  taken  for  me  both  day  and 
night  is  never  likely  to  be  recompensed 
on  my  ^rt  but  alone  in  lovine  you,  next 
to  the  Ein^s  grace,  above  aU  creatures 
living;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  daily 
proon  of  my  deeds  will  manifest,  declare, 
and  affirm  my  writing  to  be  true,  and  I 
do  trust  yon  do  think  the  same.  My 
Lord,  I  oo  assure  you  I  do  long  to  hear 


from  yon  news  of  the  legate,  lor  I  hopt 
an'  they  come  from  you  they  shall  m 
▼ery  good ;  and  I  am  sore  you  desire  it 
as  much  as  I  do,  and  more  if  it  were 
possible,  as  I  know  it  is  not.  And  thns 
remaining  in  asteadfast  hope,  I  make  an 
end  of  my  letter,  written  with  the  hand 
of  her  that  is  most  bounded  to  be." 

Postscript  subjoined  by  Henry. 

"  The  writer  of  this  letter  would  not 
cease  tillshe  hadcaused  me  likewise  to  set 
my  band,  desiringyou,  though  it  be  short, 
to  take  it  in  good  part.  1  assure  you 
there  is  neither  of  us  but  that  greatly 
desires  to  see  you,  and  are  much  more 
joyous  to  hear  that  you  have  escaped 
this  plague  so  well,  trusting  the  fury 
thereof  to  be  past,  especially  to  him 
who  keepeth  good  diet,  as  I  trust  you 
do.  The  not  hearing  of  the  legate 
arriving  in  France,  causes  us  somewhat 
to  muse,  notwithstanding  we  trust  by 
your  diligence  and  vigiltmce,  with  the 
assistance  of  Almigh^  God,  shortly  to 
be  eased  out  of  that  trouble.  No  more 
to  you  at  this  time,  but  that  I  pray  God 
send  you  good  health  and  prosperity  as 
the  writer  would.  By  your  loving 
sovereign  and  friend, 

«  H.  R." 

Anne's  duplicity  increased  with  her 
desire  to  hasten  the  divorce ;  Wolsey  she 
viewed  as  the  prime  agent  in  the  matter ; 
and  although  she  bitterly  hated  him  for 
the  part  he  had  played  in  depriving  her 
of  young  Percy,  when,  to  avoid  the  fur- 
ther threats  and  entreaties  of  his  Sove« 
reig^,  and  to  gain  time  till  the  arrival 
of  Uampeggio,  be  pretended  to  fall  ill  of 
the  sweating  sickness,  she  sent  him  an 
epistle,  if  possible,  more  full  of  deceitful 
protestations  and  flattery  than  those  al- 
ready quoted.    It  runs  thus  : 

"  My  Lord, 

<*  In  most  humble  wise  that  my 
poor  heart  can  think,  I  do  thank  your 
Grace  for  your  kind  letter,  and  for  your 
rich  and  your  goodly  present,  the  wnich 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  deserve  without 
your  help,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  had 
so  great  a  plenty,  that  all  the  days  of  my 
life  I  am  most  bound  of  all  creatures, 
next  the  King's  graee,  to  love  sndL  kqk^^ 
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yonr  Graee,  of  the  which  I  heseech  joa 
never  to  donbt  it,  that  erer  I  shall  Tanr 
from  thifl  thonght,  so  long  as  any  breath 
is  in  my  }kh\\.  And,  as  toucbinj^  yonr 
Graro'fl  trouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank 
our  I.anl  that  them  that  I  desired  and 
pmyiHl  fnr  are  escaped,  and  that  is  the 
kin::  imd  you ;  not  doubting  but  that 
(iixi  )i:is  prcserA'cd  tou  both  for  great 
rau^c-t.  known  (»ii1to^  His  bi};h  wisdom. 
And  :i<i  t'f.r  tlir  roniinsr  of  the  legate,  I 
di*sin-  that  muf'b,  and  if  it  be  God's  plea- 
811  rt',  I  pntT  Him  to  S4>nd  this  matter 
shortly  to  a  pkmI  en*!,  and  then  I  trust, 
m}r  I^ml,  to  reoompt-nsepurt  of  your  great 
pains,  in  the  which,  I  must  require 
you  in  the  meantime  to  accept  my  good 
will  in  the  stead  of  the  power,  the  which 
must  proceed  partly  from  you,  as  our 
I^rd  Knowcth,  tu  whom  I  beseech  to 
send  you  lon^  life,  with  continuance  in 
honour.  Written  with  the  hand  of  her 
that  is  most  bo\ind  to  bo, 

*'  Your  humble  and  obedient  seirant, 
"  Anna  Bolbtx." 

The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  having 
subsided,  Anne,  thirsting  for  admiration 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  palace,  returned 
to  court  on  the  eighteenth  of  August. 
Her  empire  was  now  more  confirmed 
than  ever  ;  and  the  French  ambassador, 
who  liad  i)redicted  the  estrangement  of 
the  King's  affection  during  her  absence, 
now  confessed  his  error,  and  declared 
that  Henry's  mad  passion  for  her  could 
only  be  cured  by  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  heaven. 

The  Queen  was  packed  off  to  Green- 
wich with  but  little  ceremony,  and  the 
favoured  maid  of  honour  lodged  in 
splendid  apartments  adjoining  those  of 
tne  Kin^.  But,  at  this  crisis,  the  mur- 
mura  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  threatened  insurrection 
in  the  north,  seriously  alarmed  the  King 
and  his  advisers.  The  prudent  Lord 
Koch  ford  advised  that  Anne  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  court;  and  as  Campeggio 
was  expected  from  Rome,  these  consider- 
ations, combined  with  a  sense  of  decency, 
now  tliat  the  validity  of  his  marriage 
Was  about  to  be  tried,  induced  Henry  to 
desire  his  mistress  to  retire  for  a  period 
to  her  father^s  residence  at  Hever  Castle. 


*'  Whereat,"  laya  one  of  her  contempo- 
rariea,  ''she  smoked  mightily."  But  as 
the  King  insiated  on  her  departure,  she 
left  the  court  in  a  towering  rage,  vow- 
ing that  she  would  never  return  again. 

Her  position  at  this  period  appeared 
to  her  to  be  criticaL  Shonld  the  King 
rt'linqaish  his  purpose,  he  would  still  re- 
main a  king,  whilst  she  would  be  ruined. 
Her  mind  was  constantly  on  the  rack. 
She  entertained  doubts  of  the  Pope,  and 
suspicions  of  Wolsey ;  and  that  some- 
thing like  recrimination  passed  between 
her  and  her  royal  lover,  who,  however, 
to  do  him  justice,  continued,  in  impas- 
sioned epistles,  to  transmit  to  her  almost 
hourly  intelligence  of  Campeggio's  ap- 
proach, is  evident,  by  the  following 
billet  fh>m  Henry  to  Anne,  shortly  after 
she  left  court: — 

**  Although,  my  mistress,  you  have 
not  been  pleased  to  remember  the  pro- 
mise which  you  made  me  when  I  was 
last  with  you,  which  was  that  I  should 
hear  news  of  you,  and  have  an  answer  to 
my  last  letter,  yet,  I  think,  it  belongs  to 
a  true  servant,  since  otherwise  he  can 
know  nothing,  to  send  to  inquire  of  his 
mistress'  health ;  and  for  to  acquit  my- 
self of  the  office  of  a  true  servant,  I  send 
you  this  letter,  begging  you  to  give  ms 
an  account  of  the  state  you  are  in, 
which,  I  pray  God,  may  continue  as  long 
in  prosperity  as  I  vrish  my  own. 

"  H.  E." 

Campeggio's  arrival  at  Paris,  he  thai 
announces  to  her : — 

"  The  reasonable  requests  of  your  last 
letter,  with  the  pleasure  I  also  take  to 
know  them,  causes  me  to  send  you  now 
this  news.  ^  The  legate  which  we  most 
desire  arrived  at  Paris  on  Sunday  or 
Mondinr  last  past,  so  that  I  trust,  by  the 
next  Monday,  to  hear  of  his  arrival  at 
Calais ;  and  then  I  trust,  within  a  whOs 
after,  to  enjoy  that  which  I  have  so  bnff 
longed  for,  to  God's  pleasure,  uid  bath 
our  comforts." 

Campeggio,  being  aged  and  diseased, 
reached  London  in  such  a  state  of  suf- 
fering and  weakness,  that  he  was  carried 
on  a  litter  to  his  lodgings,  where,  for 
some  time,  he  was  coiiSned  to  his  bed. 
Frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  and  the  fid« 
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rninoQr  of  the  Pope's  death,  retarded 
his  endeaTonrs  to  open  the  legatine 
court.  Anne's  impatience  accused  the 
Cardinal  of  wilful  aelay,  which  so  irri- 
tated Henry,  who  at  this  period  helieved 
in  Campeg^io's  intentions  to,  at  all  ha* 
zards,  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  divorce, 
that  he  sent  her  the  following  mild  re- 
proof:— 

"  To  inform  you  what  joy  it  is  to  me 
to  understand  of  your  conformahleness 
with  reason,  and  of  the  suppressing  of 
your  inutile  and  rain  thoughts  and  fan- 
tasies with  the  hridle  of  reason,  I  as- 
sure you  all  the  goodness  of  this  world 
coula  not  counterpoise  for  my  satisfac- 
tion in  the  knowledge  and  certainty 
thereof.  Therefore,  good  sweetheart, 
continue  the  same,  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  all  your  doings  hereafter,  for  whereby 
shall  come  both  to  you  and  me  the  great- 
est quietness  that  may  be  in  this  world. 
The  cause  why  the  bdirer  stays  so  long, 
is  the  ^ear  I  have  had  to  dress  for  you, 
which  I  trust  ere  long  to  see  you  occupy ; 
and  then  I  trust  to  occupy  yours,  which 
shall  be  recompence  enough  to  me  for  all 
my  pains  and  labour.  The  unfeigned 
sickness  of  this  well- willing  legate  doth 
somewhat  retard  this  access  to  your 
person;  but  I  trust  verily,  when  God 
shall  send  him  health,  he  wiU  with  dili- 
gence recompence  his  demur.  For  I 
know  well  where  he  hath  said  (foment- 
ing the  saying  and  bruit  noise  tbat  he  is 
deemed  imperial),  that  it  shall  be  well 
known  in  tnis  matter  that  he  is  not  im- 
penal.  And  this,  for  lack  of  time, 
Birewell. 


tt 


"H.  B. 


As  Anne  was  dissatisfied  with  Dur- 
ham House,  a  stately  building  in  the 
Strand,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  which  the  King  had 
already  bestowed  upon  her  or  her  father, 
Henry,  in  his  solicitude  for  her  return  to 
court,  employed  Wolsey  to  secure  for 
her  Suffolk  House,  a  splendid  mansion 
near  to  the  Cardinal's  favourite  residence 
at  Whitehall,  then  known  as  York 
House.  The  allusion  to  gear  in  the 
above  letter  doubtless  applies  to  the  fur- 
nishing and  fitting-np  of  Suffolk  House ; 


and  in  another  epistle  to  Anne,  the  King 
announces  his  success  in  securing  that 
noble  mansion,  in  the  following  words : 

**  Darling,  as  touching  a  lodging  for 
you,  we  have  gotten  one  by  my  Lord  Car- 
dinars  means,  the  like  whereof  could 
not  have  been  found  hereabouts  for  all 
causes,  as  this  bearer  shall  more  show 
you." 

The  next  letter  Henry  evidently  pen- 
ned to  soothe  the  impatience  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  to  hasten  ner  arrival  in  Lon- 
don. 

**  The  approach  of  the  time  which  I 
have  so  long  expected,  rejoices  me  so 
much,  that  it  seems  almost  really  come. 
However,  the  entire  accomplishment 
cannot  be  till  the  two  persons  meet, 
which  meeting  is  more  aesired  by  me 
than  any  thing  in  this  world;  for 
what  joy  can  be  greater  upon  earth  than 
to  have  the  company  of  her  who  is  my 
dearest  friend,  knowing  likewise  that 
she  does  the  same  on  her  part,  the  think- 
ing on  which  gives  great  pleasure.  You 
may  judge  what  effect  the  presence  of 
that  person  must  have  on  me,  whose  ab- 
sence has  made  a  greater  wound  in  my 
heart  than  either  words  or  writing  can 
express,  and  which  nothing  can  cure  but 
her  return.  I  beg  you,  dear  mistress, 
to  tell  your  father  from  me  that  I  desire 
him  to  hasten  the  appointment  by  two 
days,  that  he  may  be  in  court  before  the 
old  term,  or,  at  furthest,  on  the  day  pre- 
fixed, for  otherwise  I  shall  think  him  not 
inclined  to  do  the  lovers'  turn,  as  he  said 
he  would,  nor  to  answer  my  expectation. 
No  more  at  present,  for  want  of  time, 
hoping  shortly  that,  by  word  of  mouth, 
I  snail  tell  you  the  rest  of  my  sufferings 
from  your  absence. 

«H.  R." 

Anne's  propensity  to  tattle,  and  boast 
of  her  ascendancy  over  the  King,  caused 
Henry  no  little  uneasiness;  the  mild- 
ness of  his  reproof,  when  he  learned 
that  what  he  had  written  to  her  in  con- 
fidence, was  well  known  in  London,  is, 
considering  the  offence,  a  proof  that 
Henry,  if  a  selfish  husband,  was,  at 
least,  an  indulgent  lover.    He  says : 


aVi  UniB  BOLETV, 

"DAaiam,  iter  known  at  London  than  any  that  ii 

"  1  hcmrtily  lecommend  me  to  about  me ;  wherefore  I  not  a  litllo  nor- 

yon,  aiocMaiiiuig  yao,  that  I  am  a  little   toI,  but  lack  of  di«cieet  handling  mut 

perplexed  with  raoh  thing!  a«  your  bco- ]  noedt  be  the  cansB  thereof.     " 

thee   ihall,   oa  my  •part,    declare  a 


VBto   to  yoa  at  thia  tune,  but  that  I  b 


yott,  to  whom,  I  pray,  yon  will  give  fUU  shortlf  oui  neetinK  ihall  not  depend 
credit,  for  it  were  too  long  to  write.  I  upon  other  inen'i  ught  handling,  hot 
In  my  lait  letton  I  writ  to  you  that  I  npon  your  own.  Writ  by  the  hand  of 
tmatsd  ahortly  to  lee  yon,  which  ii  bet- 1  hun  tliat  longi  to  be  yonn." 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Atuu  eopitt  U>  LoHdm—Kitf*  Ckrulmat  at  OrtmieitA — Writt*  to  Gardiiur— 
Cramp  rmgi — FaU  ef  Wt^Uy — Tkt  rua  eatmet—Jimit  tlrmgUi  of  eAaraeltr— 
Soot  ef  pmpJitciet — Crotminltt  ioU  txptdUnt — jtiHU  enaUd  Maniunua  af 
Ftmbreki^Tht  French  Amtauadet't  aeemU  tf  Benrg  tmd  Amu—Wytft 
'a  Amu — S&e  got!  wilh  llu  J%y  la  Frmct — T/u  milarlauimMt—Tit 


§  N   Deramber, 

le  came  to  Lon- 

,  and    took   up 

abode  in   Suf- 

'■    folk  Hi 

surrounded  by    her 
i   nearest  relations,  ihe 
daily    held    lerfes, 
diapented  patronage,   assumod  all    the 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  was  honoured  bj- 


1  hi» 


theS 
fotan 


Queen  at  Greenwich ,  ,     ..    .. 

lack  of  delicacy,  and  an  indiscretion 
truly  remarkable,  excited  the  auspicion 
eren  of  her  frienda,  by  accampanying 
the  King  thither.  She  occapied  apart- 
menta  away  from  those  of  the  Queen ; 
but  thii  only  rendered  her  position  more 
donbtral  and  objectionable,  and  gave  at 
least  an  appearance  of  probability  to  the 
DOW  widely  circulated  rumoura,  that  she 
already  shared  her  bed  with  the  Sing. 

When  Gardiner  was  agiun  despatched 
to  Some,  to  plead  (or  the  divorce,  in 
the  spring  of  1 529,  Anne  made  him  a 


"  Mn,  8TEFHSH,t 

"I  thank  yon  for  my  letter, 
wherein  I  perceive  the  wiUinr  and  bidt- 
ful  mind  tnat  you  have  to  £>  me  plea- 
sure, not  doubting,  but  as  much  ai  ia 
possible  for  man's  wit  to  imagine  you 
will  do.  I  pray  God  to  send  you  wall 
to  speed  in  Jl  your  matters,  so  that  yon 
will  put  me  to  the  stndy  how  to  reinud 


I  i. 


n  God 


not  repent  it,  and  that  tha  end 
of  tbia  joumey  aball  be  more  pleasant 
to  me  than  yarn  first,  for  that  waa  but  a 
rejoicing  hope,  whicb  ceasing,  the  lack 
of  it  does  put  me  to  the  more  pain,  and 
they  that  are  partakers  with  me  as  yon 
do  know.  AaA  therefore,  I  do  (mat, 
that  this  hard  b^inning  shall  make'tht 
better  ending. 

"  Mr.  Stephen,  I  send  jon  hare 
cnntp  ringa,  for  yon  and  Hr.  Oregory 
(Casrali),  and  Mr.  Peter,  prayinv  yom 
to  diitribute  them  ai  yea  think  beit; 
and  have  me  recommended  heartily  to 
them  bo^,  as  she  (I),  that  yon  may  aa- 

- Jnt  II>r,lb«li  eOkiHT  mw 

ad  sutfll;  to  th«  lupnstltlBiu  OlA 
'-0  baUevfcg  Unmlf  snn^ 
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-sore  ihem,  vin  be  glad  to  do  themflmy 
pleiirare  which  shul  lay  in  my  power. 
•  Jjid  atom  I  make  an  end,  wnag  God 
•end  yon   good   health.      Written   at 
Gfeenwidi,  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
'    *<  By  your  anxious  friend, 
<^  Annb  Boletn." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  of- 
fice of  consecrating  the  cramp  rings  ap- 
pertained espedaUy  to  the  Queen ;  and 
as  Anne  was  not  yet  the  consort  of 
Henry,  it  becomes  a  question  how  she 
could  have  become  possessed  of  the  rings 
wluch  she  sent  to  Gardiner  with  the 
abore  letter ;  perhaps  the  King,  with  a 
stretch  of  his  lordly  prerogatiye,  ob- 
tained them,  and  gave  tnem  to  her ;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  perha]^,  she  al- 
ready exercised  all  the  functions  of  a 
Queen  Consort.  But  however  this  may 
be,  she  at  this  period  completely  con- 
tiolled  the  will  of  ner  lover ;  and,  what  is 
remarkaUe,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  both 
bigoted  Catholics,  and  Cranmcr,  a  staunch 
Beformer,  were  the  three  most  energetic 
jeedeaiastics  for  the  divorce,  and  they 
allowed  their  elevation  chiefly  to  her 
patronage. 

The  abrupt  adjournment  of  the  con- 
sistorial  court,  without  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  held  being  obtained, 
increased  the  fire  of  Anne's  anger  against 
Welsey,  and  determined  her  to  compass 
his  nun.  Not  long  since  she  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  "King,  to  recall  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cheney,  whom  Wolsey  had  ba- 
nished from  the  court  for  some  offence , 
and  prompted  by  this  victory,  she  now 
threw  off  the  mask,  op^y  avowed  her 
hostility,  and  eagerly  seconding  the 
Dnkes  ult  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  her 
father,  the  Viscount  Bochford,  to  preci- 
pitate the  downfall  of  the  minister  she 
so  bitterly  hated,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  King,  letters,  which,  if  written  by 
Wolsey,  tiSord  evident  proofs  of  his  du- 
plicity. But,  despite  Anne's  malice, 
Wolsey,  after  many  disappointments, 
obtained  permissidn  to  accompany  Cam- 
peggio,  when  that  prelate  took  leave  of 
the  King  at  Grafton.  Campeggio  was 
received  with  all  the  attention  and  cour- 
tesy doe  to  his  rank,  whilst  Wokey 
ianadf  ta  hb  mnow,  that  no  preparation 


had  been  made  for  his  reception ;  and  al- 
though his  colleague  was  ushered  into 
a  stately  chamber,  he  was  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry  Nom's  for 
even  a  temporary  accommodation.  When 
he  was  introduced  into  the  presence, 
every  courtier  anticipated  Us  disgrace ; 
but,  to  their  surprise,  the  King  cordiidly 
welcomed  him,  andtakinrhim  fruniliarly 
by  the  hand,  led  him  aside  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  conversed  with  him  for 
some  time.  Wolsey  dined  with  the  mi- 
nisters, the  King  took  his  midday  meal 
in  his  chamber  with  Anne,  who  was  so 
alarmM  and  irritated  at  Henry's  con- 
duct, that  in  the  presence  of  tiie  waiters 
she  arraigned  the  Cardinal's  mal-admi- 
nistration,  reprobated  the  heavy  loans 
he  had  contracted  in  the  Sovereign's 
name,  and  declared,  that  had  Suf^lk, 
Norfolk,  or  any  other  nobleman,  adven- 
tured but  half  as  much,  they  would 
long  ere  this  have  lost  their  heads. 

**■  Then  I  perceive  you  are  not  the  Car- 
dinal's frieno,"  replied  Henry,  amused,  or 
perhaps  flattered,  bv  Anne's  inquietude. 

'*  Indeed,  sir,"  sne  rejoined,  "  I  have 
no  cause,  nor  any  that  love  you;  no 
more  hath  your  Grace,  if  you  do  but 
well  consider  his  indirect  and  unlawful 
doings." 

The  waiters  soon  cleared  the  tables ; 
and  so  littie  was  the  effect  produced  by 
this  discourse  upon  the  Kmg,  that  he 
admitted  Wolsey  to  a  private  evening 
conference  of  two  hours,  during  which 
time,  Anne  endured  by  anticipation 
all  the  torments  of  disappointed  am- 
bition, for  she  believed  her  cause  lost 
for  ever,  if  Wolsey  were  restored  to  the 
King's  confidence.  Henry  promised  to 
see  Wolsey  again  the  next  morning ;  but 
Anne  prevented  the  meeting,  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  King  to  accompany  her 
to  view  a  tract  of  hind  he  intended  to 
convert  into  a  park,  since  called  Hare- 
well  Park;  and  whilst  dining  in  this  ro- 
mantic retreat,  extorted  frCm  him  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  never  more  speak  to 
the  Cardinal. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Campeggio's 
luggage  was  rifled  at  Dover,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  was  carrying  away  some 
I  of  Wolse/s   treasures,  but   reallv   to 
i  leardh  for  Henry't  billet-doux  to  Aima, 
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which  had  been  abstracted  from  tho 
royal  cabinet  at  Whitehall,  but  whidi 
coiild  not  be  fonnd,  at  they  had  already 
boi'n  sent  to  Iloin«\  where  they  nucy 
still  bo  B^H-n  in  the  Vatican  libraryv  se- 
Tcntocn  in  number,  but  without  dates. 

WoUm-v's  fall  was  rapid.  A  false 
charge  of  premunire  was  brought  against 
him.  The  blow,  although  not  unex- 
poctod,  plun<red  him  in  despair.  He 
Inf'w,  lie  said,  there  was  a  ^*  night 
crow"  (meaning  Anne  Boleyn),  that  pos- 
8ess4>d  tlic  royal  ear,  and  misrepresented 
the  most  harmless  of  his  actions.  He 
therefore  resigned  the  seals,  transferred 
to  tho  Kinsf  the  whole  of  his  property, 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  and 
throw  himsolf  without  reserve  on  the 
royal  mercy.  lie  then  prevailed  upon 
Sir  Hcnrv'Norris  to  intercede  for  him 
with  his  fair  foe,  and  from  time  to  time 
anxiously  inquired  of  him,  "Yf  the 
dyspleasurc  of  my  ladyc  Anne  be  some- 
what asswagod,  as  her  favour  was  the 
only  help  and  remedy."  In  allusion  to 
his  situation,  tlic  liishop  of  liayonne 
says  in  oue  of  his  letters,  "  I  have  been 
to  visit  the  Cardinal  in  his  distress,  and 
have  witnessed  the  most  striking  change 
of  fortune.  He  explained  to  me  his 
hard  oas<i  in  the  worst  rhetoric  that  ever 
was  heard,  lioth  his  tongue  and  his 
heart  failed  him.  lie  recommended 
himsolf  to  the  pity  of  tho  King  and 
Madame  (Francis  and  his  mother)  with 
sighs  and  teans,  and  at  last  left  me  with- 
out saying  anything  near  so  moving  as 
his  appearanoc.  His  face  is  dwindled 
to  half  its  natural  size.  In  truth,  his 
misery  is  such,  that  his  enemies,  Knglish- 
men  as  they  are,  cannot  help  pitying 
him.  Still  they  will  carry  things  to  ex- 
tremities. As  for  his  legation,  the  seals, 
his  authority,  &c.,  he  thinks  no  more  of 
them.  He  is  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing, even  the  shirt  from  his  back,  and 
live  in  hermitage,  if  the  King  will  but 
desist  from  his  displeasure."  In  De- 
cember 1529,  the  Cardinal  became  dan- 
gerously ill,  which  so  alarmed  Henry 
that  lie*  exclaimed,  "  God  forbid  that  he 
should  die  !  I  would  not  lose  him  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds."  Ho  im- 
mediately dispatched  Dr.  Butts  and  three 
other  phjuciaaa  to  the  Gaxdin&i'a  aid, 


and,  as  a  further  assurance  of  his  m* 
abated  attachment,  sent  him  a  valuahk 
ring,  and  compelled  Anne  Boleyn  to 
forward  him  a  tablet  of  gold  for  a  token 
of  reconciliation.  The  Kindness  of  the 
Kin^  quieted  the  agitation  of  Wolsey's 
mind,  and  restored  him  to  health ;  but 
his  enemies  allowed  him  no  peace.  His 
vicinity  to  the  court  displeased  Anne 
and  her  friends ;  Norfolk  sent  him  woid 
that  he  would  tear  him  with  his  teeth 
if  he  did  not  instantly  depart  to  the 
north ;  and  shortly  after  his  departure, 
Anne,  to  satisfy  her  yengeance,  caosed 
him  to  be  arrested  for  high  treason, 
which  so  oyerpowered  his  alroidy  broken 
spirits,  that  Ob  the  twenty-ninth  of  No- 
vember, a  dysentery  put  a  period  to  his 
existence,  and  saved  tlie  executions  the 
unpleasant  office  of  striking  off  bis 
head. 

On  the  remoyal  of  "Wolsey,  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SoffoU^  Anne's 
father,  Yisconnt  Rochford,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Oardener.  These  six  formed 
the  council;  but,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Anne  Boteyn 
was  the  real  minister,  who  throiu^h  her 
father,  and  her  xmcle  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, ruled  the  cabinet,  and  by  ihe  ex- 
ercise of  her  charms  completely  swayed 
the  mind  and  will  of  her  royal  wooer. 
In  obtaining  and  preserving  this  empire, 
Anne  discovered  more  thim  ordinary 
energy  and  powers  of  undcntandin|^. 
Of  her  strength  of  character  she  is  said 
to  have  given  several  convincing  proofr. 
On  one  occasion  she  persuadea  Henry 
to  visit  a  spot  in  Woodstock  forest,  said 
to  be  haunted,  and  of  which  there  was 
a  prediction  extant  Uiat  the  King  who 
approached  it  would  instanUy  die ;  and 
she  enjoyed  with  him  the  triumph  he 
had  obtained  over  his  superstitious  feark 
Another  instance  rdated  oy  Wyatt,iihowB 
what  little  regard  ^e  paid  to  pretended 
prophecies. 

**  There  was  conveyed  to  her,"  says 
Wyatt,  **  a  book  preten^ng  old  prophe- 
cies, wherein  was  represented  the  figore 
of  some  personages  with  the  letter  H 
upon  one,  A  upon  another,  and  K  ipM 
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a  third,  whicb  an  expounder  thereupon 
took  npon  him  to  interpret  hy  the  king 
and  his  wives,  and  to  her  personage  cer- 
tain dcstmction  if  she  married  the  King. 
This  hook  coming  into  her  chamher,  she 
opened,  and  findmg  the  contents,  called 
to  her  maid  who  abo  hore  her  name. 

**  *  Come  hither.  Nan,'  said  she,  *  see 
here  a  hook  of  prophecies,  this  is  the 
King,  this  is  the  Queen  mourning  and 
wringing  her  hands,  and  this  is  myself 
with  my  head  cut  off.' 

'*  The  maid  answered,  *  If  I  thought  it 
true,  though  he  were  an  Emperor  I  would 
not  marry  him  with  that  condition.' 

***Tut  Nan,'  replied  Anne  Boleyn, 
*  I  think  the  book  a  bauble,  and  for  the 
hope  I  hare  that  this  realm  may  be 
happy  hy  my  issue,  I  am  resolved  to 
have  kim  whatever  may  become  of  me.'  " 

But  whatever  might  be  Anne's  desire 
to  become  the  wife  of  Henry,  the  opinion 
of  all  Christendom  was  greatly  against 
her,  Luther  and  many  others  declared 
that  it  would  even  be  better  for  the  King 
to  marry  a  second  wife,  than  to  dissolve 
his  present  marriage.  The  Pope  secretly 
favoured  this  view  of  the  case,  and  in- 
deed Anne's  path  to  the  queenly  chair 
would  lone  have  remained  rugged  and 
doubtful,  had  not  Cromwell  prevailed 
upon  the  King  to  adopt  his  bold  ex- 
pedient of  separating  the  English  church 
nom  the  Papal  See.  From  this  time 
all  the  obstructions  to  the  consummation 
of  her  desires  fast  disappeared.  The 
King,  after  driving  Katherme  of  Arragon 
from  Windsor,  made  Anne  his  constant 
eompanion,  and  on  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1532,  conferred  on  her  the  hand- 
some sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  per 
year  for  life,  and  created  her  Marchion- 
ess of  Pembroke,  a  title  rare  and  hon- 
ourable in  England,  and  never  before 
conferred  on  any  unmarried  female. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  Henry  and 
Anne  at  this  period  are  thus  described 
by  the  French  ambassador.  Cardinal  du 
Bellai,  *'•  I  should  be  unjust  not  to  ac- 
knowled^  the  handsome  and  very  inend- 
ly  attentions  I  have  received  from  the 
&ng  and  his  court,  and  in  particular  the 
£uniliar  intimacy  to  which  he  has  ad- 
mitted me.  I  am  every  day  along  with 
him  hunting,  he  chats  familiarly  ^of  his 


private  affairs,  and  takes  as  much  trouble - 
to  make  me  a  partaker  of  his  sports  and 
pleasures,  as  if  I  were  in  reality  the 
superior  personage.  Sometimes  Madam 
Anne  joins  our  party,  when  each  of  them 
are  equipt  with  the  bow  and  arrows,  as  is, 
you  know,  the  English  style  of  hunting. 
Sometimes  he  places  us  both  in  a  spot 
where  we  shall  oe  sure  to  see  him  shoot 
the  deer  as  they  pass,  and  whenever  he 
reaches  a  lodee  appropriated  to  his  ser- 
vants, he  alignts  to  tell  them  of -all  the 
feats  he  has  performed,  and  of  all  that 
he  is  about  to  do.  The  Lady  Anne  pre- 
sented me  with  a  complete  hunting  suit, 
including  a  hat,  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
a  ^yhotmd.  Do  not  fancy  I  announce 
this  gift  to  make  you  believe  I  am 
thou^t  worthy  to  possess  a  lady's  fa- 
vour, I  merely  state  it  to  let  you  see  how 
much  this  pnnce  values  the  friendship 
of  our  monarch,  for  whatever  this  lady 
does  is  by  King  Henry's  suggestion." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Hanwell,  the 
Cardinal  intimates  how  anxiously  Henry 
desires  that  Anne  Boleyn  should  be  in- 
vited to  his  intended  meeting  with 
Francis  the  First.  "  I  am  convmced," 
proceeds  du  Bellai,  '^  our  sovereign,  if  he 
wished  to  gratify  the  King  and  Madam 
Anne,  could  devise  nothing  better  than 
to  authorize  me  to  entreat  that  she  may 
accompany  him  to  Calais,  to  be  there  re- 
ceived ana  entertained  with  due  respect. 
It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  there  be 
no  company  of  ladies,  since  there  is  al- 
ways better  cheer  without  them,  but  in 
that  case  it  would  be  necessary  the  King 
of  France  should  bring  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  to  Boulo^e,  that  she  might  in 
like  manner  receive  and  entertain  the 
King  of  England.  I  shall  not  mention 
with  whom  this  idea  originates,  being 
pledged  to  secrecy,  but  you  may  be  wefi 
assured  I  do  not  write  without  authority. 
As  to  the  Queen  of  France  she  is  quite 
out  of  question,  as  he  would  not  meet 
her  for  the  world,  that  Spanish  costume 
is  to  him  as  abhorrent  as  the  very  devil. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  assures  me  that 
much  g^ood  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  this  interview,  ana  that  it  will  re- 
dound to  the  honour  and  glory  of  both 
nations.  Let  me,,  however,  whisper  that 
our  King  ought  to  exclude  &om^tc«ssL 
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All  ifcpv-rulisu.  if  anr  inch  there  be  in 
kis  cvurt.  asd  lo  take  especial  care  that 
BO  mij^'hivTotu  vafi,  or  eoxcomical  jesU 
en  a^c  .^npasy  him.  a  species  of  charac- 
ter ■-::  r.y  .i.":eit<^  by  ibe  Exurlish.*' 

I:  v^<:  pr  Js^z'.j  ii  :iiis  period,  that 
Wvit:,  ly*i;/.u:r.::  in  Anne  his  future 
Uutx-n.  aii^rv.-SMxi  to  her  the  folloning 
cUjnnt  .iCu  i.ndir  Tt:rK4 : 

-  r  v^t  ct  yet  th*  trwd  intent 

K*i  »uch  A  crjth  %M  I  hAv«  meant, 
M  J  gnsAt  tTATAil  so  glftdlr  spent — 

F«»^t  not  yet. 

**  FoHKt  n>->t  ret  when  fine  began 
Th«  meny  life  re  knew  since  when 
The  suit  the  Mivice  n<-kne  ull  can — 

Forget  not  jeL 

**  Fi'rcet  not  ret  the  (rxvat  as«aTS 
Thf  cniel  vn>nj;.  the  licomful  wars, 
The  painful  patience  and  delars — 

Forget  not  yet. 

**  Fonret  not,  oh  *.  foTfret  not  thii» 
ll<>w  lonic  aa;'->  hare  been  and  is 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amias— 

Forget  not  ret. 

•*  Fi»rget  not  &■>»  thine  own  approved. 
The  which  *»•>  {••>n^  hath  thee  so  lored. 
Whose  stedfast  faith  yet  nerer  moTed — 

Forget  not  yet." 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  Anne 
Bolovn,  attcndtnl  bv  the  Marehioneas  of 
Dt-rby  and  several  other  ladies  of  the 
first  quality.  accompanit.Hl  Henr^  to 
Calais,  whoro,  on  the  seventeenth,  Ilenry 
settled  upon  her  lands  in  Uerta,  Somer- 
set, Essex,  and  Wales ;  and  the  grand 
Master  of  Franco  sent  her  a  present  of 
choice  grap^^s,  pears,  and  other  fruit. 
On  the  twentv-tirst  the  Kin?  and  his 
suite  proceeded  to  Boulogne,  where  Fran- 
cis the  First,  King  of  France,  who,  to 
the  disappointment  of  Anne,  brought  no 
ladies  witn  him,  entt  rtained  them  with 
gorgeous  magnideenco  and  profuse  liber- 
ality. Four  days  afterwards  the  French 
King  and  his  nobles  accompanied  the 
English  to  Calais,  where  they  remained 
the  same  time,  and  were  feasted  and  en- 
tertained with  a  profusion  and  splendour 
little  short  of  that  displayed  in  the  cele- 
brated Field  of  Gold. 

*'  On  Sunday  at  night,"  says  Hall, 
**  the  French  King  supped  with  the  King 
of  England,  in  a  chamber  hanged  with 
tissue  raised  with  silver,  pancd  with  cloth 
of  silver  rais*^  with  gold,  and  the  seams 
of  the  same  were  covered  with  brode 
^i^thee  of  goldsmithce  work,  fidl  of  pre-  j 


dons  atones  and  perles.  In  this  cham- 
ber there  was  a  cupboard  seven  stages 
high,  all  full  of  plate  gold,  and  no  ^ 
plate.  Besides  that  there  hong  in  the 
said  chamber  ten  branches  of  silver  gilt, 
and  ten  branches  all  white  silver,  every 
branch  hanging  by  a  long  chain  of  the 
same  sute,  beryng  five  lightes  of  wax. 
To  tell  the  riches  of  the  clothes  of  estate, 
the  basins,  and  other  vessels  whiche  were 
there  occupied,  I  asaore  you  my  wit 
is  insufficient,  for  there  was  nothing  oc- 
cupied that  night  but  all  of  gold.  The 
French  Kyng  was  served  three  courses, 
and  his  meat  dressed  after  the  French 
fasion,  and  the  King  of  ^igland  had  like 
courses  after  tiie  English  Ifunon.  The 
first  course  of  every  kind  was  forty 
dishes,  the  aecondsixty,  the  third  sev^ty, 
which  were  costly  and  pleasant. 

**  After  supper  came  in  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke,  irith  seven  ladies 
in  masking  apparel  of  straunge  &shi<Hi, 
made  of  cloth  of  gold,  compassed  with 
crimosyn  tinsell  satin,  puffeci  with  doth 
of  silver,  Upig  lose  and  knit  vdth  laces 
of  gold.  These  ladies  were  brought  in- 
to the  chamber  by  foure  damoiseUes  ap- 
parelled in  crimosm  sattyn  vrith  tabardes* 
of  pine  cipres.  The  Ladj  Marchioness 
took  the  French  King,  the  Countess  of 
Derby  took  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
every  lady  took  a  loroe.  In  dancing  the 
King  of  England  took  away  the  ladies 
visors,  so  that  their  beauties  were  shown. 
The  F^rench  King  then  discoTored  that 
he  had  danced  with  Anne  fioleyn,  the 
^y  and  beautiful  maid  of  honour  to  his 
lirst  Queen."  He  conversed  with  her  for 
some  little  time  apart,  and  the  next 
morning  sent  her  as  a  present  a  jewel 
valued  at  fifteen  thousand  crowns. 

**  On  the  thirtieth  of  October,  the  two 
Kings  departed  out  of  Calais,  and 
alighted  on  a  fidr  green  spot  near  Sar- 
dyng  field,  where  the  Engk^unen  served 
the  Frenchmen  with  wine,  vpocras  fruit 
and  spice  abundantly.  Wnen  the  two 
Kings  had  communed  a  little,  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and  at  the  very 
enteryng  of  the  French  grounde  th^  toke 

*  The  tabaid  was  a  sort  of  tunie  or  mantk^ 
then  in  vogue,  which  ooveied  the  hodj  befois 
and  behind  and  reached  below  the  lohu^  bat 
opened  at  the  aidas  from  the  shooldars  dowa- 
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lundcs,  andvithptinceiy  eonntetutmoe,  I  Adds  at  Calsia  till  tha  fburteeDth  ci 
Idttdk  behaTJoni  and  hartie   wordes,    Noiember,  irhen  a  bTonrable  wind  bora 
«niDTWBd  eclie  other  snd  co  depailed,"      tbem  and  their  suite  scrou  the  chaunBl 
Fool  veather   detained    Henrf  and  |  to  DoYOr  in  Bofet;. 

CHAPTER  V. 

.Jim/i  tmariage  with  Kiy  Bony  mbmnizal  privately— FvlilUly  abiratti— 
KeHtrait  of  jifrvgon  dmrad  iy  Cranmer^-Ann^a  gargeoat  eermaliim — Her 
mmrriast  of^etd  at  homt  and  abniail — Birth  of  the  Prtncta  MSiaieth — liiher 
and  J^rt  inmgHt  lotAt  uofoU  by  Attn^i  malict—Ser  JIrm  adhtrmtt  to  tht 
CtUuUt^a^—Bntumrastmaa  to  tht  rmdrng  of  tht  BihU  in  English— Ftttnmagt 
afltriimtr—Liim^ity  ami  dnolioH-JWieeutum  ef  Eathtrint—Vttin  trian^k 


That  the  royal  nnptiftla  were  perfonned 
on  the  sboie  named  da;,  and  nith  pro- 
found secree;,  is  affirmed  by  a  letter  still 
eilant,  writt«n  by  Cmnmec  to  hie  friend 
Hawkins.  Atler  detailing-  the  corona- 
tion, Cranmer  proceeds,  "  Bnt  nowe  sir, 
you  may  nott  ymopne  that  this  corona- 
cion  wee  before  her  marriage,  for  aba 
WAS  manied  much  about  Sainte  Paule'a 
daye  laete  aa  the  condioion  in  which  she 
ia  dothe  well  show.  Notwithetanding  yt 
hath  been  reported  thorowte  a  groat  parte 
of  the  realme  that  I  maiied  her,  which 
is  plainly  false  for  I  myselfe  knew  not 
thereof  a  fortnyght  after  it  waa  donne." 
Anne  remained  Henry's  nnacknow- 
bride  till  her  pregnancy  became 


le  orden  that 
she  should  receive  the  Konours  due  to 
the  Queen  Consort,  and  caused  a  ^ro- 
clamation  to  be  iBBoed  for  her  coionation. 

On  the  eighth  of  Hay,  Cranmer  pre- 
sided at  the  public  tribunal  at  Dunstable, 
which  it  was  thonght  expedient  to  hold 
on  the  former  marriage.  The  prbceed- 
ings  terminated  Hay  the  twenty-third, 
when  Cranmer  pronounced  not  a  dirorcs 
but  a  sentence  that  the  King's  marriage 
with  Eathcrine,  had  been  and  was  a 
nullity  and  invalid,  having  been  con- 
tracted against  the  Divine  law.  Five 
days  after,  he  gave  a  judicial  confinna- 
tion  to  Henry's  union  with  Anne  liolcifn. 

Wh  List  these  harsh  measures  were  bci  ng 
enacted  against  the  unfortunate  Eatherine 
of  ArragoQ,  the  prcparationa  for  Anne'* 
magnificent  coronation  wen  brought  to  a 
olciw.  IfeTetbtfonhadUieinan^iiiatkn. 


ditea  ra^nr  from  the  middle  of  No- 
vamlicc,  1682,  to  the  doee  (rfJanoary, 
U3t,  have  been  named  ai  the  period  of 
it«  •rfemniiatioii.  The  aeeount,  how- 
ever, deflMcd  themoatreliaUebyall  im- 
partial writeia  ia  aa  f<^wi : 

Enlr  in  the  morning  of  the  twen^- 
ilth  orjannary,  1S33,  being  St.  Paul's 
day.  Dr.  Botand  Lee  reoeired  a  prompt 
wntmaaa  to  celebrate  mass,  in  an  un- 
freqnented  room  in  the  west  turret  of 
ThitehalL  There  he  bund  the  Sing, 
attended  by  Norria  and  Heneage,  two 
of  the  groMU  of  the  chamber,  and  Aune 
Boleyn,  accompanied  by  her  train  bearer 
Anne  Savage,  afterwarda  I^y  Berkley. 
At  flrit  he  objected  to  aolemnize  the 
BlRiage  of  Henry  and  Anne,  bat  hii 
'  »mo  by  the  promise 

f  Lichfield,  and  the 
e  that  the  Pope  had  pro- 
in  the  King's  favour,  and  granted 
ation  for  his  aeeond  marriage. 
Aa  aoon  aa  the  marriage  ceremony  had 
been  pertbmed,  the  partiea  separated  in 
dlenee  before  it  waa  light,  and  the  bride's 


to  the  King  of  Fiance. 
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of  a  Qacen  consort  bo  excited  the  pablic 
attention.  In  former  times  the  royal 
bridcB  mi<rht  haT(>  hern  Toun^,  beaatifal 
and  accumplisht'd,  but  the  object  of  the 
pn'sent  siHctailp  was,  b«ftidc8  all  tins, 
a  woman  for  whose  exaltation  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  national  system  had 
Dcen  suDvert»'d,  or  ratlK-r  perhaps  by 
whose  ambition  the  shackles  of  poperv, 
"which  for  a^es  had  bound  the  nation  m 
■piritual  and  intellectual  darkness,  were 
burst  asunder.  The  nn>lude  of  this  so- 
lemnity, which  on  ^^  hit-sunday  was  to 
be  concluded,  comuienced  on  the  Thnrs- 
day  in  Kaster  wwk,  with  the  ceremony 
of' conduct inc:  the  Queen  from  Green- 
wicli  to  the  Tower,  "which  is  thus  de- 
scribed bv  Hall,  Stow,  and  others. 

In  obedience  to  royal  orders,  the  mayor 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  city  of 
I^ndon  t(K>k  to  their  borg^  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May  at  one  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  in  procession  to  convey  the 
Queen  from  CJn'enwich  to  the  Tower. 
The  mayor  and  his  brethren  were  dressed 
in  scarh't,  with  massiye  gold  chains  about 
their  neck,  and  those  that  were  knights 
wore  the  collar  of  SS.  In  the  mayoi's 
barge  were  shalmes,  shagbushes,*  and 
divers  other  musical  instruments,  which 
continually  made  goodly  harmony.  Be- 
fore  the  mayor's  barge  was  a  sort  of  gun 
boat,  called' a  froyst  or  wafter,  full  of 
ordnance,  in  which  froyst  on  the  middle 
of  the  deck  was  a  great  red  dragon  who 
kept  continually  moving  his  ifrightful 
tail,  and  vomiting  wild  fire  into  the 
Thames ;  and  round  about  the  froyst 
stood  terrible  monsters  and  savage  men 
casting  fire,  and  making  hideous  noises, 
to  which  the  ordnance  in  the  froyst  re- 
sponded in  one  continuous  roar.  On 
the  right  of  the  mayor's  barge  was  the 
bachelor's  barge  gaily  decorated  with 
streamers,  banners,  and  royal  devices ; 
and  on  the  left  was  another  froyst,  on  the 
deck  of  which  was  a  pageant  in  honour 
of  Anne  lioleyn.  It  was  meant  to  re- 
present her  device,  and  consisted  of  a 
mount  upon  which  stood  a  tree  of  gold, 

*  Rude  wind  inRtniments.  In  this  reign 
music  was  greatly  discouraged  by  the  reform* 
ers,  they  pronounced  ^'synging,  and  saying  of 
mass,  to  be  but  roryng,  howling,  whistelyng, 
mummyng,  coi\Juryng,  and  Jogeling,  and  the 
pUying  at  (lie  organoys,  a  foolUln  vunity ." 


corered  with  white  and  red  roses,  and 
with  a  white  falcon  crowned,  perched 
on  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  beneath  it 
Anne's  motto  Mihi  et  mea^  Me  and  mine. 
The  barges  were  all  gaily  bedecked  with 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  their  sides  were 
set  full  of  flags  and  banners,  and  tbcir 
chords  were  hung  with  innumerable 
little  pennons,  having  small  bells  at- 
tached to  their  ends,  which  made  a  goodly 
noise  as  they  gracefnlly  wavered  m  tl.e 
wind.  Thus  arrayed  the  fifty  barges, 
representing  the  companies  or  the  city 
of  London,  rode  downwards  to  Green- 
wich, and  there  cast  anchor,  making 
great  melody.  At  three  o'dock  the 
Queen  appeared  in  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
and  attended  by  a  bevr  of  damsels  sll 
elegantly  attired.  When  she  entered 
her  barge  the  citizens  moved  theirs  for- 
ward in  their  order.  The  mayor  im- 
mediately preceded  her,  and  on  her  right 
were  the  bachelors,  whoee  minstrels,  cob- 
tinoonsly  playing  their  trumpets  and 
other  melodious  instruments,  greatly  de- 
lighted her.  A  hundred  barges  betong- 
ingto  the  nobility  followed,  ma^ificent- 
ly  ornamented  with  silk  or  cloth  of  gold 
gliding  on  in  harmonious  order  to 
measiured  strains  of  mnsic.  The  river 
was  covered  with  boats,  the  shores  were 
lined  with  ^)ectator8,  and  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  London  was  deserted 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  for  the  innumer- 
able multitudes  collected  near  the  Tower 
to  witness  the  Queen's  disembarkation, 
which  was  heralded  by  a  discharge  of 
artillery  the  most  marvellous  that  ever 
was  heard,  but  which  was  lost  amid  the 
shouts  and  answered  by  the  spontaneons 
acclamations^f  the  delighted  populace, 
few  of  whom  perhaps  quitted  the  gor- 
geous scene  indificrcnt  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  woman  who  had  that  day 
been  the  object  of  universal  curiosity 
and  attention.  On  her  landing,  Anne 
was  conducted  by  the  lord  chamberlain, 
and  the  officers  at  arms  to  the  Kinr,  who 
with  loring  countenance  received  her  at 
the  postern  by  the  water  side,  and 
kissed  her,  ana  then  she  tnined  back 
a^in  and  thanked  the  mayor  and  the 
citizens  for  their  kindness  to  her  on 
that  day,  and  so  entered  the  Tower. 
Whibt  sheiemainMl  in  the  Tower  witk 
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the  King,  seventeen  nobles  were  created 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  to  attend  her  co- 
ronation. In  accordance  with  established 
enstom,  she  went  in  grand  procession 
through  the  city  on  the  day  preceding 
her  coronation,  and  never  before  had  the 
ceremony  been  performed  with  such  pomp, 
or  excited  such  general  attention.  All 
serious  business  was  suspended,  and  be* 
sides  the  citizens,  thousands  flocked  from 
the  country  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  woman,  the  history  of  whose  roman- 
tic fortunes  had  been  the  familiar  theme 
of  conyersation  to  every  country  in 
Europe. 

''That  horses  should  not  slide  on 
the  pavement,  nor  the  people  be  hurt, 
the  nigh  streets  through  which  the 
Qneene  was  to  passe  were  all  gravelled, 
from  the  Tower  to  Temjile-barre,  and 
rayled  on  each  side ;  within  the  rayles 
fltood  the  crafts,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  streete  stood  the  constables  of  the 
dty,  apparelled  in  velvet  and  silkcs,  with 
great  staves  in  their  handes,  to  preserve 
order.  When  the  streets  were  some- 
what ordered,  the  maior  in  a  gown  of 
erimson  velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  SS, 
with  two  footmen  clothed  in  white  and 
red  damaske,  rode  to  the  Tower,  to  dve 
his  attendance  on  the  Queene,  on  whom 
the  sheriffs  and  their  officers  did  awaite 
nntil  they  came  to  Tower-hill,  where 
they,  takmg  their  leave,  rode  down  the 
hign  streets,  and  so  went  and  stood  by 
the  aldermen  in  Cheape:  meanwhile 
Grace-street  and  Comchill  were  harg^ed 
with  fine  scarlet,  crimson,  and  other 
grained  dothes,  and,  in  places,  with  rich 
arras.  Themostpart  of  Cheape  was  hang- 
ed with  cloth  or  tissue,  gold,  velvet,  and 
rich  hangines,  whiche  made  a  goodly  shew; 
and  the  windows  were  crowded  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  all  anxious  to  beholde  the 
Queene  and  her  traine  as  they  passed. 

"  First  in  order  came  twelve  French- 
men belonging  to  the  P>ench  ambassa- 
dor, cloathed  in  coats  of  blue  velvet, 
with  sleues  of  yellow  and  blue  velvet, 
their  horses  trapped  with  blew  sarsonct 
powdred  with  white  crosses :  after  them 
marched  Gentlemen,  Esquires,  and 
Knights,  two  and  two :  then  came  the 
Judges,  the  Knights  of  the  Bathe,  the 
Abbotts,  the  Barons,  the  Bishops,  the 


Earls  and  Marqncues,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor   of    England,    the    Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Ambassador  of  Venice,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  am- 
bassador of  France;    an;er  them  rode 
two  Esquires  of  Honour,  with  robes  and 
caps  of  estate,  representing  the  Dukes 
of  Normandy  andAquitaine;  then  rode 
the  Lord  "William  iJoward,   with  the 
Marshall's  rod,  deputy  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marshall  of  England, 
and  on  his  ri^hte  hand  rode  Charles 
Duke  of  Suffolke,  for  that  day  high  con- 
stable of  England,  bearing  the  warder 
of  silver,  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
constableship ;  and  all  the  Lords  for  the 
most  part  were  dothed  in  crimson  velvet, 
and  ail  the  Queene's  servants  or  officers 
of  armes  in  scarlet:  next  before  the 
Queene  rode  her  Chancellor,  bareheaded, 
the  Serjeants  and  officers  at  armes  rode 
on  both  side  of  the  Lordes.    Then  came 
the  Queene  in  a  white  litter  of  white 
cloth  of  gold,  not  covered  or  braided, 
which  was  drawn  by  two  palfries  clad 
in  white  damaske  down  to  the  ground, 
head  and  all,  and  led  by  her  footmen ; 
she  had  on  a  kirtle  of  white  cloth  of 
tissue,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  furred 
with  ermine,  her  hair  hanging  downe, 
but  on  her  head  she  had  a  cou,  with  a 
circlet  about  it,  full  of  rich  stones ;  over 
her  was  borne  a  richly  wrought  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold  carried  by  four  Knights. 
Next  after  the  Queene  rode  the  Lord 
Browgh,  her  chamberlaine ;  then  Wil- 
liam Coffin,  master  of  her  horses,  leading 
a  spare  horse,  with  a  side-saddle  trapped 
down  with  cloth  of  tissue:  after  him 
rode  seven  ladies,  in  rich  crimson  velvet, 
and  cloth  of  gold  on  horses  trapped  with 
gold :  then  followed  two  chariots,  covered 
with  red  cloth  of  gold ;   in   the  first 
chariot  were  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset ;  in  the 
second,  four  ladies  all  in  crimson  velvet ; 
after  them  rode  seven  ladies  in  the  same 
suite,  their  horses  trapped  and  all ;  then 
came  the  fourth  chanot,  all  red,  with 
eight  ladies,   also  in    crimson  velvet: 
after  whom  followed  thirty  gentlewomen 
all  in  velvet  and  silke,  in  the  livery  of 
their  ladies,  on  whom  they  gave  their 
attendance;    after  them  followed  the 
guarde,  in  coates  of  goldsmithe'aworkA^ 
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in  which  order  they  rode  forth  till  they 
cnme  to  Fencharch,  where  there  was  a 
pageant  of  little  children,  appareUed 
like  iDi'rchants,  which  wdcomea  her  to 
the  cittie,  from  thence  she  rode  towards 
Graccc-hurch  comer,  where  there  was  a 
costly  and  marrtUous pa^reant,  made  hy 
the  merchants  of  the  Stillyard ;  therein 
was  the  Mount  Parnassus,  with  the  foun- 
tain of  Ilelicon,  which  was  of  white 
marble,  and  four  streams  without  pipes 
did  rirte  an  ell  high,  and  meet  togetner 
in  a  little  cup  above  the  fountain,  which 
ran  with  rackt  Rcynish  wme  till  night 
On  the  fountainc  sate  Apollo,  and  at  his 
fccte  Calliope ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountaine  sate  four  muses,  playing  on 
sweete  instruments,  and  at  their  feete 
epigrams  and  poesies  were  written  in 
golden  letters,  m  prayse  of  the  Queene. 
From  thence  the  Queene  with  her  traine 
passed  to  Leadenhall,  where  there  was 
a  goodly  pageant  with  a  tippe  and 
heavenly  rose ;  under  the  tippe  was  a 
tree  of  gold  set  on  a  little  mountaine, 
environed  with  red  roses  and  white ;  out 
of  the  tippe  came  down  a  faulcon,  all 
white,  ana  set  upon  the  tree,  and  con- 
tinually cume  down  an  angel  with  great 
melodic,  and  set  a  close  crowne  of  golde 
on  the  faulcon's  head ;  *  and  in  the  same 
pageant  sate  St.  Ann,  with  all  her  issue 
beneath  her ;  and  under  Mary  C'leophe 
sate  her  four  children,  of  which  children 
one  made  a  goodly  oration  to  the  Queene 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  St.  Ann,  and  of 
her  generation,  trusting  that  the  like 
fruit  would  come  of  her.  Then  she 
passed  to  the  conduit  in  Comchill,  where 
the  three  Graces  sat  on  a  throne,  and  be- 
fore it  was  the  spring  of  grace,  contin- 
ually running  wine.  Before  the  foun- 
tainc sate  a  poet,  who  declared  the 
property  of  the  three  ladies,  each  of 
whom  gave  the  Queene  a  gift  of 
grace. 

^^  That  done,  she  passed  by  the  great 
conduit  in  Cheape,  out  of  which  ranne 
continually  wyne,  both  white  and  claret, 
all  that  aftemoone  :  and  so  she  rode  to 
the  Standard,  wliich  was  richly  painted 
with  images  of  Kinges  and  Quccnes, 
and  hanged  with  banners  of  armcs,  and 

•  This  pai^cant  is  similar  to  the  one  pre- 
▼iuuHly  mentioned  in  the  water  procession. 


in  the  top  wm  marfdlons  sweete  har- 
monie  both  of  songa  and  instruments. 

*'  Then  she  went  forward  by  the  cro«e, 
which  was  newly  gilt,  till  she  came 
where  the  aldermen  ^ood,  and  then 
Master  Baker,  the  recorder,  came  to  her 
with  low  reyerence,  and  gave  to  her  in 
the  name^  of  the  cittie,  a  thousand  gold 
markes,  in  a  golden  porse,  whiche  she 
thankliilly  accepted  with  many  good 
wordes,  and  so  rode  to  the  little  oondoite, 
where  there  was  a  rich  pageant  Aill  of 
melody  and  songs,  where  Pallas,  Juno, 
and  \enns,  by  the  hand  of  Mercuries, 
gaye  the  Queen  their  apple  of  golde, 
diyided  in  three,  signifying  wismnne, 
riches,  and  feUcitie. 

'*  As  Anne  entered  into  Paul's  Gate, 
there  was  a  pretty  pageant,  in  which 
sate  three  ladies,  richly  doathed,  and  in 
a  circle  oyer  their  heads  was  written  in 
Latin,  *  Proceed  Queen  Anne,  and  reign 
pro^ronsly.'  The  lady  in  tiie  mi£t 
nad  a  tablet,  in  which  was  written, 
'  Come  friend,  and  be  crowned.'  The 
lady  on  the  right  had  a  tablet  of  sQver, 
in  which  was  written,  *  God  preserye  me.* 
The  third  lady  had  a  tablet  of  eolde, 
with  letters  of  azure  written,  *  Confide  in 
God.'  And  these  ladies  cost  down  wafers 
on  whiche  the  said  sentences  were  writ- 
ten. From  thence  the  Queen  paned  to 
the  east  end  of  Paul's,  where  some  chil- 
dren well  apparelled,  and  standing  on  a 
scaffold,  recited  verses  to  her  in  honor  of 
the  Einge  and  herself,  which  she  highly 
commenaed,  and  then  she  came  to  hod' 
gate,  which  was  garnished  with  golde 
and  bice ;  and  on  the  leads  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's church  stood  a  queere  of  men  and 
children,  singing  new  ballets  made  in 
her  praise,  shoe  then  proceeded  toward 
Fleet-street,  where  the  conduit  was  newly 
painted,  and  all  the  armes  and  angeb 
refreshed,  and  the  shalmes  melodiously 
sounding.  Upon  the  conduit  was  a 
tower  with  foure  tnrretts,  in  each  of 
which  stood  a  cardinal  yertue,  which 
promised  the  Queene  neyer  to  leave  her, 
but  always  to  be  aiding  and  comforting 
her :  in  the  midst  of  the  tower  dosely 
concealed  was  a  concert  of  solemn  in- 
struments, that  seemed  to  be  a  heavenly 
noyse,  and  was  regarded  and  pray wd ; 
and  besides  this  the  conduit  ran  wine, 
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daret  and  red,  all  the  afternoon.  Thug 
the  Qneene  with  her  company,  and  the 
maior,  rode  past  Temple-har,  where  stood 
diveia  sinnng  men  and  children,  till  she 
came  to  ^Westminster-hall,  which  was 
richly  hanged  with  cloth  of  arras,  and 
newly  glazed;  and  in  the middest  of  the 
hall  she  was  taken  ont  of  her  litter,  and 
led  np  to  the  high  dais  under  the  cloth 
of  estate,  on  whose  left  hand  was  a  cup- 
hoard  of  ten  stages  high,  marreilous  rich 
and  b^utifol  to  hohold.  Shortly  after- 
wards was  lm>ught  to  the  Queene,  with 
a  solemn  sendee,  in  great  standing,  spice- 
plates,  a  Toide  of  spice  and  suotleties, 
with  ipocrasse,  and  other  wines,  which 
ahee  sent  down  to  her  ladies,  and  when 
the  ladies  had  dranke,  she  gave  hearty 
thanks  to  the  lordes  and  ladies,  and  to 
the  maior,  and  others  that  had  given 
attendance  on  her,  and  then  withdrew 
witii  a  few  ladies  to  Whitehall,  and  there 
slafted  hersc^  after  which  she  went  in 
lier  harge  secretly  to  the  Kin^e  at  his 
manor  of  Westminster,  where  she  rested 
that  night. 

**  On  the  following  day,  heing  Whit- 
sunday, the  1st  of  June,  the  maior,  clad 
in  crimson  TeWet,  with  his  collar,  and 
all  the  aldermen  and  sheriffes  in  scarlet, 
and  the  counsell  of  the  citjr,  took  their 
barge  at  tiie  Crane  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  came  to  Westminster,  to  give 
their  attendance  upon  the  Queene :  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  Anne  came 
into  the  hall,  and  stood  under  the  cloth 
of  estate,  and  presently  afterwards  en- 
tered the  monks  of  Westminster,  in  rich 
eopcs,  and  many  bishops  and  abbots  in 
copes  and  mitres ;  then  a  ray  cloth  was 
roread  through  the  hidl,  the  palace  and 
tne  sanctuary,  to  the  high  altar  of  West- 
minster; after  which  the  procession 
set  forth  as  follows,  first  went  Gentle- 
men, the  Esquires,  the  Knights,  the 
Aldermen  of  London,  in  clokes  of  scarlet 
oyer  their  gownes  of  scarlet.  After  them 
the  Judffes,  in  mantles  of  scarlet  and 
coifes :  then  followed  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  being  no  Lords,  every  man  having 
a  white  iSce  on  his  left  sleeve:  then 
followed  ^e  Barons  and  Viscounts  in 
robes  of  scarlet :  after  them  came  Earles, 
H arquesses,  and  Bukes,  in  robes  of  crim- 
mta  Telvety  fozred  with  ermine,  poudred 


according  to  their  desrees ;  after  them 
came  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  robe  of 
scarletjopen  before,  bordered  with  lettice; 
after  lum  came  the  Kinge's  chaypcU,  and 
the  monks  solemnly  singinc^,  then  came 
Abbots  and  Bishops  mitreo,  then  Ser- 
jeants and  Officers  at  Armes ;  then  the 
Maior  of  London  with  his  mace,  and 
Garter,  in  his  coate  of  armes  :  then  the 
Marques  Dorset,  bearing  the  Queen's 
scepter,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  with 
the  rod  of  ivorie,  and  the  dove ;  then 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  high  chamberlaine 
of  England,  bearing  the  crowne ;  after 
him  came  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  for 
that  day  was  hisrh  steward  of  England, 
with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand ;  and  the 
Lord  William  Howard,  with  the  rod  of 
the  marshall-ship. 

*^  Then  proceeded  forth  the  Queene,  in 
a  robe  of  purple  velvet,  furred  with  er- 
mine ;  ana  over  her  was  borne  the  can- 
ojiye,  by  foure  of  the  cinque  portes  all  in 
crimson,  with  points  of  blew  and  red 
hanging  over  their  sleeves,  and  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  bare 
up  the  lapjpets  of  the  Queene's  robe ; 
and  her  tram,  which  was  very  long,  was 
borne  by  the  old  Duchesse  of  Norfolk ; 
after  her  followed  Ladies,  in  circotes  of 
scarlet,  with  narrow  sleeves,  the  breast 
all  lettice,  with  barres  of  poudres,  ac- 
cording to  their  degrees,  and  over  that 
they  had  mantles  of  scarlet,  furred,  and 
every  mantle  had  lettice  about  the  necke, 
like  a  neckerchiefe,  likewise  pondered, 
so  that  by  their  pouderings,  their  degrees 
mi^ht  be  knowne.  Then  followed 
Kmghts'  wives,  in  gownes  of  scarlet, 
with  narrow  sleeves  without  trames,  and 
only  edged  with  lettice.  When  the 
Queen  was  thus  brought  to  the  high 

Elace  erected  in  the  middest  of  the  church 
etween  the  queere  and  the  high  altar, 
she  was  set  in  a  riche  chaire,  and  after 
she  had  rested  awhile,  shoe  descended  to 
the  high  altar,  and  there  prostrated  her- 
self, while  the  Archbishop  of  Canter, 
bury  said  certain  collects  over  her.  Then 
she  rose,  and  the  Archbishop  anointed 
her  on  the  head  and  on  the  breast :  and 
shoe  was  led  up  agayn  to  her  chayre, 
where,  after  divers  orisons,  the  Arch- 
bishop  placed  the  crown  of  St.  Edward 
on  her  head,  and  delivered  to  hor  the 
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soepter  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  rod 
of  iTory,  with  the  doTc,  in  her  left,  and 
all  the  queere  sung  Te  Deutn,  &c. ;  after 
this  the  Bishop  took  off  the  crowne  of 
St.  Edward,  heing  heavie,  and  placed  on 
her  heade  the  crowne  made  for  her,  and 
ao  went  to  masse ;  and  when  the  offering 
was  began,  she  descended  downe  and 
offered,  being  crowned,  and  so  ascended 
up  againe,  and  sat  in  her  chaire  till 
Agnut  Dei  was  sung,  and  then  she  went 
down  and  kneeled  before  the  high  altar, 
where  shee  received  of  the  Archbishop 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  then  went  up  to 
her  place  againe :  when  mass  was  done, 
she  went  and  offered  at  St.  Edward's 
shrine,  and  then  withdrew  into  a  little 
place  made  for  that  purpose  on  one  side 
of  the  queere.  Meanwhile  eTery  duchesse 
put  on  her  bonnet  a  coronelle  of  gold 
wrought  with  flowers,  and  every  Mar- 
chionesse  put  on  a  demi-coronell  of  gold, 
wrought  with  flowers,  and  every  Coun- 
tesse  a  plaine  circle  of  golde  wrought 
with  flowers,  and  every  King  at  Armes, 
put  on  a  crowne  of  coppr  and  gilt,  all 
which  were  wome  till  night. 

"  When  the  Queene  had  a  little  re- 
posed, the  company  returned  in  the  or- 
der that  they  set  forth,  and  the  Queene 
went  crowned :  her  right  hand  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Earle  of  Wiltshire,  her 
father,  and  her  left  by  the  Lord  Talbot, 
deputy  for  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  Lord  Fumivall,  his  father.  And 
when  shee  was  out  of  the  sanctuary 
within  the  pallace,  the  trumpets  played 
marveylous  freshly,  and  thus  shee  was 
brought  to  Westminster-hall,  and  so  to 
her  withdrawing  chamber.  While  the 
Queene  was  in  her  chamber,  every 
Lord  and  other  that  ought  to  do  service 
at  the  coronation,  prepared  themselves 
according  to  their  dutie,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolke,  High  Steward  of  England, 
was  richlj  apparelled,  with  a  long  white 
rod  in  his  hand ;  on  his  left  hand  rode 
I  the  Lord  William,  deputy  for  his  bro- 
ther, as  Earle  MarshaU,  with  the  Mar- 
shall's rod,  whose  gown  was  crimson 
and  velvet,  and  his  horse  trapper  purple 
velvet  cutt  on  white  sattine,  embroidered 
with  white  lions.  The  Earle  of  Oxford 
was  High  Chamberlain;  the  Earle  of 
Essex,  carver;   the  Eaorle  of  Sussex, 


sewer;  the  Earle  of  Arundele,  chiefe 
butler,  on  whom  twelve  citizens  of  Ten- 
don gave  their  attendance  at  the  cup- 
board ;  the  Earle  of  Darby,  cup  bearer ; 
the  Viscount  Lisle,  pantler ;  the  Lord 
Burgeiny,  chief  larder ;  the  Lord  Bray, 
almoner  for  him  and  his  co-partners; 
and  the  Maior  of  Oxford  kept  the  but- 
tery bar ,'  and  Thomas  Wyatt  was  cho- 
sen ewerer,  for  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  his 
father. 

"  When  all  these  things  were  ready 
and  ordered,  the  Queene  under  her  ca- 
nopy came  into  the  hall,  and  washed, 
and  satte  down  to  table,  under  her  cloth 
of  estate  :  on  the  right  side  of  her 
chaire  stood  the  Countesse  of  Oxford, 
widow ;  and  on  her  left  hand  stood  the 
Countesse  of  Worcester,  all  the  dinner 
season ;  at  divers  times  they  held  a  fine 
cloth  before  the  Queene's  face,  when  she 
listed  to  spit,  or  do  otherwise  at  her 
pleasure;  at  the  table's  end  sate  the 
Archbishoppe  of  Canterbury;  and  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Queene,  between 
the  Archbishoppe  and  the  Countesse  of 
Oxford,  stoode  the  Earle  of  Oxford  with 
a  white  staff  all  dinner  time. 

<*  When  all  these  things  were  thus  or- 
dered, came  in  the  Duke  of  Suffolke, 
and  the  Lord  William  Howard,  on 
horseback,  and  the  Seijeants  of  Ajmes 
before  them ;  and  after  them  the  sewer, 
and  then  the  Knights  of  the  Bathe, 
bringing  in  the  first  course,  which  was 
eight-and-twenty  dishes,  besides  subtil- 
ties,  and  shippes  made  of  waxe,  mar- 
veylous gorgeous  to  beholde,  all  which 
time  of  service  the  trumpets  played 
goodly  music.  When  the  Queene  was 
served  two  dishes,  the  Archbishoppe's 
service  was  set  downe.  After  the 
Queene  and  the  Archbishoppe  were 
served,  the  Barons  of  the  Ports  began 
at  the  table  at  the  right  hand  next  the 
wall.  Then  at  the  table  sate,  the  Mas- 
ter and  Clerks  of  Chauncerie,  and  be- 
neath them  other  doctors  and  gentle- 
men. The  table  next  the  wall  on  the 
left  hand  by  the  cupboard,  was  beg^ 
by  the  Maior  and  Aldermen,  the  Cham- 
berlaine  and  Councell  of  the  City  of 
London;  and  beneath  them  sate  sub- 
stantial! merchants,  and  so  downwarde 
other  worshipfuU  personB.    At  tho  ta- 
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Ue  on  the  right  lumd,  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  hall,  sate  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
other  temporal  Lordcs;  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left,  sate  Bishops  and  Ab- 
bots, in  their  parliament  robes:  be- 
neath them  sate  Judges,  Serjeants,  and 
the  Kinge's  Councell ;  beneath  them  the 
Kniffhts  of  the  liathe.  At  the  table  on 
the  left  hand,  in  the  middle  part,  sate 
Dnchesses,  Marquesses,  Countesses,  Ba- 
ronesses, in  their  robes,  and  other  ladies 
in  circotes,  and  gentlewomen  in  gowncs ; 
all  which  gentlewomen  and  lames  sate 
on  the  left  side  of  the  table,  and  none 
on  the  right  side ;  and  when  all  were 
thus  sett,  they  were  served  so  quickly, 
that  it  was  marvellous.  As  touching 
the  fiire,  there  could  be  devised  no  more 
eoitly  dishes  nor  subtilties.  The  Maior 
of  liondon  was  served  with  four-and- 
twcnty  dishes  at  two  courses,  and  so  were 
bis  brethren,  and  such  as  sate  at  his  table. 
**  The  Qneene  had  at  her  second  course 
frar-and-twenty  dishes,  and  thirtie  at 
the  third  course ;  and  betweene  the  last 
courses,  the  Kinges  of  Armes  crowned, 
and  other  oflScers  of  armes,  cried  lar- 
|WM0in  three  parts  of  the  hall ;  on  the 
right  hand  out  of  the  Cloyster  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chappel  was  made  a  little 
doset,  in  which  the  Kin^,  who  took 
no  part  in  the  entertammcnt,  stood 
with  divers  ambassadors,  to  behold  the 
■ervice.  The  Duke  of  Suffolke  and 
the  Lord  William  rode  oftentimes  about 
the  hall,  cheering  the  Lordes,  Ladies, 
and  Maior,  and  hu<  brethren.  After  they 
in  the  hall  had  dined,  they  had  wafers 
and  ipocrase,  and  then  washed,  and  stood 
■till  in  their  places  till  the  Qucene  had 
washed.  When  shee  had  partaken  of 
wafers  andipocrase,  and  wash^,  and  after 
the  sumape  was  withdrawn,  shee  rose, 
and  the  tarle  of  Sussex  brought  her  a 
void  of  spices  and  confections.  After 
him  the  Maior  of  London  brought  a 
standing  cup  of  golde,  set  in  a  cup  of 
Bssaye  of  eoide ;  after  she  had  drunke, 
she  gave  the  Maior  the  cups,  according 
to  the  claim  of  the  city,  thanking  him 
and  his  brethren  for  their  pains.  Then 
•hee,  under  her  canopie,  departed  to  her 
ehamber,  and  at  the  entry  of  her  cham- 
ber, gave  the  canopie,  with  bells  and  all, 
to  the  Barons  of  the  ports,  according  to 


their  claime,  with  great  thankes :  then 
the  Maior  of  London,  bearing  his  cup 
in  his  hand,  with  his  bretl^en,  went 
through  the  hall  to  their  barge,  and  so 
did  all  the  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, for  it  was  sixe  of  the  clocke." 

On  the  Monday  following,  there  were 
jousts  in  the  royal  tilt  yard,  before  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  nobles  and  the 
city  functionaries ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  as  not  one  of  Henry's  four 
following  wives  were  crowned,  Anne 
Boleyn  may,  in  this  respect,  be  con- 
sidered as  his  most  favoured  Queen. 

The  coronation  festivities  had  scarcely 
closed,  when  Henry,  anxious  to  preserve 
a  friendly  relation  with  foreign  powers, 
despatched  ambassadors  to  the  various 
courts  of  Europe,  with  intelligence  of 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  a 
lengthy  justification  of  his  conduct  As 
might  have  been  supposed  the  news 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout 
Europe ;  and  in  July,  the  Pope  pubushed 
a  bull,  pronouncing  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Anne  umawful,  and  excom- 
municating them  if  they  did  not  separate 
by  Septemoer.  In  England  the  mar- 
riage was  viewed,  by  the  body  of  the 
people,  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  Friar  Peto  openly 
denounced  it  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
chapel  royal  at  Grecnwicn,  whilst  the 
King  was  staying  there ;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  clergy  in  their 
sermons  told  the  people  that  the  King, 
to  gratify  his  gross  desires,  had  put 
away  the  good  Kathcrine  of  Arragon, 
and  now  sought  to  establish  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  by  adultery.  Cardinal 
Pole  reprehended  Henry  for  his  conduct, 
and  called  Anne  *^  Jezebel  sorceress." 
But  sdthough  mortified  by  the  hostile 
clamours  ot  the  nation,  and  the  marked 
disrespect  of  many  of  the  independent 
nobility,  Anne  now  enjoyed  all  the  ple- 
nitude of  power,  pomp  and  dignity,  and 
experienced  unwonted  kindness  from  her 
too  fickle-minded  selfish  husband. 

Anne  Boleyn  had  been  a  wife  about 
eight  months  when  she  gave  birth  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne.  This  event  took 
place  at  Greenwich,  on  the  seventh  of 
September,   1633,  between  three  axijl 
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four  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon,  and  great- 
ly disappointed  Henry,  who  passionately 
lonj^cd  for  a  son,  and  had  so  confidently 
ln-licTcd  the  child  would  prove  a  boy, 
that  in  tho  circular  prepared  to  an- 
nounce Anne's  accouchement  to  the  no- 
bility the  word  prince  was  inserted,  to 
which  the  f>  minizing  s  was  added  aiftcr 
the  infunt  was  born.  Elizabeth  was 
christened  with  great  pomp,  and  when 
three  months  old  created  Princess  of 
>Vales ;  but,  to  avoid  confusion  and  re- 
petition, these  matters  will  be  detailed 
in  her  memoir  as  Queen  Regnant. 

It  appears  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  not, 
as  some  zealuus  anti-catholic  writers 
would  have  us  believe,  a  Protestant  at 
heart.  True,  Fisher  and  More,  both 
staunch  Papists,  were  by  her  influence 
brought  to  tlie  scafTuld  ;  but  in  her  eyes 
theircrimewaslessthedenyingof  Henrys 
supremacy  over  the  English  church,  than, 
what  had  so  kindh>d  her  wrath  against 
them,  their  refusing,  ns  a  matter  of  con- 
science, to  swear  that  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Arrngon  was  a  nullity,  that 
the  Princess  Mary  was  a  bastard,  and 
that  the  cro^vn  should  descend  to  Queen 
Anne's  heirs.  Then,  again,  to  the  very 
day  of  her  death  she  adhered  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Koman  Catholic  rituals; 
and  what  is  further  remarkable,  she  did 
not  intercede  to  avert  the  cruel  deaths  of 
Binley,  of  liyfield,  of  Frith,  and  of  other 
early  Protestant  martyrs,  whom,  had  she 
so  pleased  she  might  doubtless  have  pre- 
served from  the  consuming  flames.  In- 
deed only  selfish  party  motives  induced 
her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  greatest  boon  the  re- 
formers obtained  from  her  was  the  sanc- 
tioning and  encouraging  the  reading  of 
Tindal's  and  other  translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
celebrated  Hugh  Latimer  from  the 
durance  to  which  he  had  been  consigned 
by  Stockesly,  Bishop  of  London.  On 
hearing  of  Latimer's  imprisonment,  and 
knowing  that  he  was  one  who  dared  to 
preach  as  he  believed,  and  to  practise  what 
ho  preached,  Anne  not  only  prevailed 
upon  the  King  to  restore  him  to  life  and 
liberty,  but  sending  for  him  to  court,  lis- 
tened with  delight  to  his  less  flattering 
^an  iucid  eloquent  reasoninga,  and  at 


the  close  of  the  Bermon,  entreated  hua  to 

Eoint  out  whatever  appeared  amiss  ii 
er  conduct  and  deportment.  Latimer, 
despisine  the  duplicity  of  the  courtier, 
replied  oy  seriously  admonishing  the 
Queen  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  rdig:i(m 
and  morality  on  her  attendants,  and  to 
strenuously  enforce  her  precepts  by  ci- 
ample.  Pleased  with  tne  sincerity  of 
the  good  pastor,  Anne  appointed  him 
one  of  her  chaplains,  and  afterwards 
procured  hia  elevation  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Worcester.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Latimer  a  striking  change  was  effected  in 
the  exterior  of  Anne's  court.  Habits  of 
industry  and  application  were  intro- 
duced. The  Queen  became  grave  and 
pious,  and  to  discountenance  levity  and 
idleness  amongst  her  ladies,  occupied  her 
time  chiefly  in  devotional  exercise,  and 
in  assisting  at  the  beautiful  tapestiy 
work  that  afterwards  adorned  Hampton 
Court;  ** which,"  says  Wyatt,  "was 
chiefly  vnrought  by  her  own  hand  and 
needle.  And  yet,"  he  continues,  **fer 
more  rich  and  precious  were  those  worb 
in  the  sight  of  God,  which  she  caused 
her  maidens  and  those  about  her,  daily 
to  work  in  shirts  and  smocks  for  the 
poor ;  but  not  staying  here,  her  eye  of 
charity,  her  hand  of  bounty  passed 
through  the  whole  land,  each  place  fdt 
that  heavenly  flame  burning  in  her 
—all  times  will  remember  it."  In  imi- 
tation of  her  father  and  Wolsey,  she 
caused  many  promising  youths  to  be 
educated  and  sent  to  coUege  at  her  own 
expense.  The  poor  in  every  village  in 
England  were  relieved  by  her  munifi- 
cence, and  with  a  praiseworthy  wisdom 
and  liberality,  she  in  the  last  nine  months 
of  her  existence  distributed  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  in  alms. 

But  liberal  and  devout  as  she  had  now 
become,  she  ceased  not  to  urge  the  King 
to  still  harass  and  persecute  his  desertea 
Queen,  Eatherine.  A  conviction  of  the 
instability  of  her  position,  the  capricions 
disj)osition  of  her  tyrannical  loid,  and 
the  desire  of  the  Pope  s  party  to  strength- 
en their  d^dng  cause  by  dfepriving  her 
of  the  King's  affections,  and  filling  her 
place  with  a  woman  who  would  swaj 
Henry  for  and  not  against  them,  ren- 
dered her  ftill  jealous  of  the  Qneea  she 
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htd  ID  injured,  and  ncgvd  her  to  ftutlieT 
acts  of  injustice.  AcooFdutg  to  aoiae 
writeii,  she  gre«t1f  feared  that  Sathe- 
riae,  if  she  ■unifed  the  King,  would  bo 
at  the  head  of  a  party  aufficiently  for- 
midable to  annul  the  aot  of  Bucccuion, 
with  whaterer  rights  it  had  conferred 
OB  henelf  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  i 
Prom  theae  apprehenBiona  she  was  re- 
liered  hj  the  news  of  Katherioe's  death, 
whan,  with  an  unbecoming  air  of  tri- 
■mpb,  ihe  endaimed,  "  Now  I  am  in- 
daed  k  Qae«)i  T   HeiU7,  atimg  with  re-  ' 


I  mone  on  reading  the  last  letter  of  the 
I  consort  of  his  jouth,  shed  tears,  and  out 
of  respect  to  her  memory,  ordered  hia 
court  to  wear  black  on  tno  day  of  her 
burijil,  ^*  But  Queen  Aime,  who,"  says 
Burnet.  '^eiprcHsed  too  much  joyat  her 
rival's  death,  both  in  her  carriage  and 
dresa,"  instead  of  vcanug  mourning, 
violated  the  King's  orders,  by  dressing 
herself  in  lobcs  of  yellow  silk — conduct 
greatly  to  be  reprehended,  and  which 
Henry  doubtleaa  considered  aa  highly 
disgoatfuL 


CHAPTEEYI. 

.JmMt  rfiiEMvrt  tAt  Sm^t  amaurs  uriti  Jan*  Stymoiir — Oaiei  Hrlk  ta  a  dtad  nm— 
St»r}fi  OHfftraitdalunatiM — Atatft  levUgOHd  mditerttion — QmtnitUa  appointed 
ta  tsammi  mio  Ihe  dargit  egauttl  hir — TAt  GmnUtt  of  Boehfard  aeaitu  her  of 
meitt — Arrut  of  Breriioa  and  Smeaion  ;  and  ef  Moch/ord,  ffbrru  and  WaUm 
— Tkt  King  vaiiiy  urgei  Korrit  ta  crimiaatt  Anne — Anne  te  arruled  at  (frcen- 
vid  and  tarried  la  the  Taicer — Siedajmiri — Uanfeiiee nine iHdiicrition — Rtr 
laii  metmae  and  leltir  la  Ike  King^-Condeiaaatian  of  Ann^t  brollier  and  the  othen 
aeemtd  af  fuUty  inlerctnirti  vrith  ier^Smealon'i  eonfeitiai — Trial  and  owAm- 
ttaHen  ef  Arme — Ser  marriage  prontuaaid  (s  Aoiw  ietn  iliigal  from  tie  Jiret — 
Za<<  mrrff  and  ettaOim  ef  Soehjard  and  the  tthere~liuiiBgue  betwien  Anna 
ami  Lad^  Kingitont—Eingittoufi  letter  to  Cromicell—Anne' i  conduct  at  her 
deatk — &!eeulioH — Burial — ifenry'i  ofyed  in  purtmng  her  teiih  ineaiiable  hatred 
—Dirt*  written  jy  her  m  prieon. 


w  became  Anne's 
\  turn  to  place  to  her 
'  lips  the  poisoned 
chalice  out  of  which 
'  the  unfortunate  Ea- 
'  therine  had  been 
i  forced  to  drink  such 
deep  and  frequent 
drai^hta.  Anae  had  before  receired 
intimalian  of  her  lord'a  ineooetancy,  and 
■  few  days  after  Katherine's  burial, 
whilst  jet  in  the  eiultadon  of  her  joy, 
aha  accidentally  anrprised  Jane  Seymour, 
one  of  h^  maids  of  honor,  seated  on 
his  knee,  and  aubmittiug  without  re- 
Inetuice  to  his  tender  caresses.  In  an 
instant  she  discovered  the  hitter  troth, 
that  her  prosperity  was  departed.  Bbe 
being  &r  advanced  in  pregnancy,  Henry, 
that  nil  hopes  of  an  heir  might  not  be 


tracted  agoniiing  travail,  she  waa  pre- 
maturely delivered  of  a  stiU  bom  son,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1536. 
Henry,  on  Itaming  this  disappointment, 
instead  uf  commiserating  her  sorrows, 
burst  into  her  chamber  Iti  a  towering 
ruge,  and  with  brutal  reproaches  laid  the 
loss  of  his  heir  to  her  door.  The  un- 
happy Queen  imprudently  retorted,  that 
his  unkindnees,  and  her  trouble  of  mind 
about  Jane  Seymour  had  caused  the  ca- 
lamity. These  words  sealed  hcrfale; 
HeniY,  unused  to  reproof,  muttered  he 
would  have  no  mora  boys  by  her,  and 
left  her  to  muse  orer  the  consequences 
of  daring  to  reply  to  her  lord  and  King 
mangry        s.       _,,__,.__  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 


Ycnng  a 


court  futile,  she  secluded  herself  from 
society  in  Greenwich  palace.  Since  the 
unpleasant  meeting  in  her  lying-in  cham- 
ber, the  King  hul  withiuawa  himMli 
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•11  imperialute,  if  any  inch  there  be  in 
his  court,  and  to  take  especial  eare  that 
BO  miBchicTOUB  wags,  or  cozcomical  jest- 
ers accompany  him,  a  species  of  charac- 
ter ut^•rly  detected  by  the  English." 

It  was  probably  at  this  period,  that 
Wyatt,  beholding  in  Anne  his  future 
QucfU,  addressed  to  her  the  following 
elegant  and  tinder  Tcrscs : 

**  FoTf^t  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  8uch  a  truth  as  I  have  meant, 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent — 

Forget  not  yet. 

**  Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
The  merry  life  ye  knew  since  when 
The  suit  the  service  none  tell  can — 

Forget  not  yet 

**  Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways, 
The  painful  patience  and  delays — 

Forget  not  yet. 

**  Forget  not,  oh !  forget  not  this, 
How  long  ago  have  been  and  is 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss — 

Forget  not  yet 

**  Forget  not  now  thine  own  approved, 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved, 
Whose  stedfast  faith  yet  never  moved — 

Forget  not  yet** 

On  the  cleTcnth  of  October,  Anne 
Bolcyn,  attended  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Derby  and  several  other  ladies  of  the 
first  quality,  accompanied  Henry  to 
Calais,  where,  on  the  seventeenth,  Henry 
settled  upon  her  lands  in  Herts,  Somer- 
set, Essex,  and  Wales ;  and  the  grand 
Master  of  France  sent  her  a  present  of 
choice  grapes,  pears,  and  other  fruit. 
On  the  twenty-nrst  the  Kin?  and  his 
suite  proceeded  to  Boulogne,  where  Fran- 
cis the  First,  King  of  France,  who,  to 
the  disappointment  of  Anne,  brought  no 
ladies  witti  him,  entertained  them  with 
gorgeous  magnificence  and  profuse  liber- 
ality. Four  days  afterwards  the  French 
King  and  his  nobles  accompanied  the 
English  to  Calais,  where  they  remained 
the  same  time,  and  were  feasted  and  en- 
tertained with  a  profusion  and  splendour 
little  short  of  that  displayed  in  the  cele- 
brated Field  of  Gold. 

**  On  Sunday  at  night,"  says  Hall, 
*^  the  French  King  supped  with  the  King 
of  England,  in  a  chaniber  hanged  with 
tissue  raised  with  silver,  paned  with  cloth 
of  silver  rais'ui  with  gold,  and  the  seams 
of  the  same  were  covered  with  brode 
wrethes  of  goldsmithes  work,  fUll  of  pre-  j 


eiooB  stones  and  perles.  In  this  cham- 
ber there  was  a  cupboard  seven  stages 
high,  all  full  of  plate  eold,  and  no  ^ 
plate.  Besides  that  there  hong  in  the 
said  chamber  ten  branches  of  silver  gilt, 
and  ten  branches  all  white  silver,  every 
branch  hanging  by  a  long  chain  of  the 
same  sute,  be^mg  five  lightes  of  wax. 
To  tell  the  riches  of  the  clothes  of  estate, 
the  basins,  and  other  vessels  whiche  were 
there  occupied,  I  assure  you  my  wit 
is  insufficient,  for  there  was  nothing  oc- 
cupied that  night  but  all  of  gold.  The 
French  Kyng  was  served  three  courses, 
and  his  meat  dressed  after  the  French 
fasion,  and  the  King  of  England  had  like 
courses  after  the  English  fiEuion.  The 
first  course  of  every  kind  was  fi>ity 
dishes,  the  secondsixty,  the  third  seventy, 
which  were  costly  and  pleasant. 

'*  After  supper  came  in  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke,  with  seven  ladies 
in  masking  apparel  of  strannge  fiuhion, 
made  of  cloth  of  gold,  compassed  with 
crimosyn  tinsell  satin,  pufiTed  with  cloth 
of  silver,  livng  lose  and  knit  with  laces 
of  gold.  These  ladies  were  brought  in- 
to the  chamber  by  foure  damoiseUes  ap- 
parelled in  crimosm  sattyn  with  tabardes* 
of  pine  cipres.  The  Lady  Marchioness 
took  the  French  King,  the  Countess  of 
Derby  took  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
every  lady  took  a  lorde.  In  dancing  the 
King  of  England  took  away  the  ladies 
visors,  so  that  their  beauties  were  shown. 
The  French  King  then  discovered  ihtX 
he  had  danced  with  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
gay  and  beautiful  maid  of  honour  to  his 
first  Queen."  He  conversed  with  her  for 
some  little  time  apart,  and  the  next 
morning  sent  her  as  a  present  a  jewel 
valued  at  fifteen  thousand  crowns. 

"  On  the  thirtieth  of  October,  tiietwo 

Kings  departed    out     of   Calais,  and 

alighted  on  a  fiur  green  spot  near  Sar- 

dyng  field,  where  the  Englislunen  served 

the  Frenchmen  with  wine,  ypocras  fruit 

and  spice  abundantly.     Wnen  the  two 

Kings  had   communed  a  little,   they 

mounted  their  horses,  and  at  the  veiy 

enteryng  of  the  French  grounde  they  toke 

*  The  tabaid  was  a  sort  of  tunie  or  mantta^ 
then  in  vogue,  which  covered  the  body  befon 
and  behind,  and  reached  below  the  loba,  bat 
opened  at  the  sides  firom  the  ahooldeni  dovs- 
wazdi^ 
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loTTng  behaTioor  and  hartia  worde*,    NoTember,  wlien  a  foroanible  wind  bore 
embrand  eohe  other  and  10  departed."    {   ' 
Foul  weather   detained    Henry  and  |  ' 
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W(dl  Nnniiuy  have  each  been  tef^rred 
to  a*  the  tfOt  of  its  celebration,  whilst 
datM  nwne  &oin  the  middle  of  No- 
nnbcr,  fS32,  lo  the  doae  of  January, 
ISU,  We  b«ini  naiped  as  the  period  of 
ita  aokainization.  The  aceoimt,  how- 
erer,  deemed  the  moat  reliable  b;  aH  im- 
partial  wrilen  ii  as  followa : 

Earlr  in  the  morning  of  the  twentj- 
fllth  of  Jannaiy,  1S33,  beii^  St.  Paul's 
day.  Dr.  Boland  Lee  receiTed  a  prompt 
MUUBODS  to  celebrate  mass,  in  an  un- 
freqoented  room  in  tha  west  tnrret  of 
Whitehall.  There  he  found  the  King, 
attmded  hj  Norm  and  Heneage,  two 
of  thegrooaisof  theohamber,  and  Anne 
Btdeyu,  aceompanied  by  her  train  bearer 
Amw  Savage,  afterwards  Lady  Berkley. 
At  irrt  he  objeoled  to  aolemniie  the 
uarri^e  of  Henry  and  Anne,  but  his 
■cniples  were  orercome  by  the  promise 
of  tba  bishoprio  of  Lichfield,  and  the 
fsim  assurance  that  the  Pope  had  pro- 
BODiused  in  the  Sing'sbrour,  andgraaled 
a  diqiensatioa  for  his  second  manWe. 

Ai  looDBa  the  marriage  ceremony  had 
been  performed,  the  partid)  apparateii  in 
nlenoe  before  it  was  light,  and  the  bride's 
bother,  the  Viscount  Bochford,  was 
deipatohcd  to  announce  the  eient  in 
IbM  ooofidMua  to  the  King  of  Fnnoe. 


That  the  royal  nnptials  were  perfbnned 
on  the  abate  named  day,  and  with  pro- 
found secresy,  ia  affirmed  by  a  letter  still 
extant,  written  by  Cmnmer  to  his  friend 
Hawltins.  After  detailing  the  corona- 
tion, Cranmer  proceeds,  "  But  nowe  sir, 
you  may  nott  pnagine  that  this  corona- 
cion  was  bcRiie  her  marriage,  for  she 
was  married  much  about  Sainte  Faule's 
daye  laste  aa  the  condicion  in  which  ahs 
ia  dothe  well  show.  If  otwithstandiag  yt 
hathbeen  reported  thoronte  a  great  jMrla 
of  the  realma  that  I  maried  her,  which 
is  plainly  false  for  I  myselfe  knew  not 
thereof  a  fortn^ht  after  it  was  donne." 

Anne  remained  Henry's  unacknow- 
ledged bride  till  her  pregnancy  became 
Tisible,  when  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
being  Easter  ere,  tlie  King  acknowledged 
his  marriage  with  her,  gave  orders  that 
ahs  should  receive  the  honours  due  lo 
the  Queen  Consort,  and  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  issued  for  her  coronation. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  Cranmer  pre- 
sided at  the  public  tribunal  at  Dunstable, 
which  it  was  thought  eipedieat  to  hold 
on  the  former  marriage.  The  proceed- 
ings termimitcd  May  the  twenty-third, 
when  Cranmer  pronounced  not  a  divorce 
but  a  sentence  that  the  King's  marriage 
with  Katherine,  had  been  and  was  a 
nuUity  and  iuTalid,  having  been  con- 
tracted against  the  Divine  law.  Five 
days  after,  he  gave  a  judicial  confirma- 
tion to  Ilenrir't  union  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

Whilst  these  harsh  measuree  were  bemg 
enacted  against  the  unfortunate  Katherin« 
of  Arragon,  the  preparations  for  Anne's 
magDi&eent  coronation  were  brought  to  a 
olose.  SeTer  before  had  tha  iaaagmatioa 


of  1  Qtiffii  conMTt  M  »ritcd  tbe  pnbKc 
mention.  In  former  timet  the  Toral 
brid'-9  mi^ht  haTt  htm  ronne.  bnutifvl 
ind  aocfp.]il>^!'d.  ^l:t  t^ie  ohjcct  of  the 
pr--**!.:  fivita^l-  W.J*.  Ksidi-s  all  this, 
■  iixni.:.  I  •!  M  !).•»•.  (x;th:ition  an  im*  | 
pv-rti!.:  Ti.ir!  i»;"  \\n-  national  sy^ttm  had  i 
bi-m  Jut'MTt -^i.  or  nthir  pcrhajis  by 
"wiMiS-  ur.iti.ti.^n  ihc  *haiklc5  of  popt-nr, 
vhirh  fiT  afi-s  i.:iii  b<iun«i  tlie  nation  xn 
rpiritu.il  anii  int*  llt-ctual  ilarkm-s*,  were 
bur5t  asiindt  r.  Tbt^  pn  lude  of  this  so- 
kmnitv,  which  i>n  ^^  hit-sundar  was  to 
be  comluiit-d.  ri>Tiin)cni^-d  on  the  Thure- 
day  in  l-jisti  r  wr-t  k.  with  the  ceirmonv 

■  • 

of  roiidurtin?  tlio  Uutnn  from  Green- 
wich to  thi-  Tt'Wtr.  whii-h  is  thus  de- 
fciibed  br  Hall.  Stow,  and  others. 

In  obtliicniH-  to  r«nal  orders,  the  major 
and  the  It  adins:  members  of  the  eity  of 
I^tndon  ti>ok  to  their  bai|res  on  the  { 
ninoti  tnth  of  >[av  at  one  o'clock,  and  I 
procifded  in  pnvt-ssion  to  eonriT  tbe 
Quotn  from  iin-ouwich  to  the  Tower. 
The  may  jr  and  his  brcihn^n  were  drcaaed 
in  scarli  t,  with  niassiri-  pt^ld  chains  abovt 
their  neik.  and  those  that  were  knights 
wore  the  cidlar  of  SS.  In  the  mayors 
barpre  were  shalm*  s,  shairbusht^s,*  and 
divers  other  musical  instruments,  which 
contiiiuallv  made  pjvotUv  harmonv.  Be- 
fore  the  mayor's  barg'o  was  a  sort  of  pun 
boat,  calk  da  frovst  or  waftcr,  full  of 
ordnance,  in  wliicli  froyst  on  the  middle 
of  the  deck  was  a  great  red  drapon  who 
kept  continually  niovinjr  his  frightful 
tail,  and  vomitinpr  wild  fire  into  the  i 
Thames :  and  round  about  the  froyst  i 
stood  terrible  monsters  and  saragc  men 
casting  fire,  and  makinc^  hideous  noises, 
to  which  the  ordnance  in  the  froyst  rc- 

rnded  in  one  continuous  roar.  On 
right  of  the  mavor  s  bargee  was  the 
bachelor's  barj^e  gaily  decorated  with 
streamers,  banners,  and  royal  devices ; 
and  on  the  left  was  another  froyst,  on  the 
deck  of  which  was  a  pageant  in  honour 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  It  was  meant  to  re- 
present her  device,  and  consisted  of  a 
mount  upon  which  stood  a  tree  of  gold, 

*  Rude  wind  instruments.  In  this  reign 
xnuMic  was  greatly  discouraged  by  the  reform- 
ers, they  pronounced  ''syngiug,  and  saying  of 
mass,  to  be  but  roryng,  howling,  whietelyng, 
inummyng,  conjuryng,  and  jogeling,  and  the 
playing  at  the  organoyii,  a  foolish  Tanitj.** 


coTcred  witii  white  and  red  roses,  and 
with  a  white  ikdcon  crowned,  perched 
on  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  beneath  it 
Anne's  motto  Jitki  et  m^tt.  Me  and  mine. 
The  baqrrs  were  all  gaily  bedecked  with 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  their  sidt^  were 
st-t  full  of  flags  and  banners,  and  their 
chords  were  hung  with  innunierahle 
little  pennons,  having  small  bells  at- 
tached to  their  ends,  wtiieh  made  a  goodly 
noise  as  they  gracefully  wavered  in  tl.e 
wind.  Thus  arrayed  the  fifty  barges, 
representing  the  companies  of  the  city 
of  London,  rode  downwards  to  Green- 
wich, and  there  cast  anchor,  making 
great  melody.  At  three  o'dodL  the 
Queen  appeared  in  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
and  attended  by  a  bcTT  of  danueli  all 
elegantly  attired.  When  she  entered 
her  barge  the  citizens  morcd  theirs  for- 
ward in  their  order.  The  mayor  im- 
mediateW  preceded  her,  and  on  her  right 
were  the  MchcloTs,  whoee  minstrels,  con- 
tinuoosly  playing  their  trumpets  and 
other  melodious  instruments,  greatly  de- 
lighted her.  A  hundred  bargee  bekng- 
ingto  the  nobility  followed,  magnificent- 
ly ornamented  with  silk  or  cloth  of  gold 
gliding  on  in  harmonious  order  to 
measived  strains  of  music.  The  river 
was  covered  with  boats,  the  shores  were 
lined  with  q)cctator8,  and  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  London  was  deserted 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  for  the  innumer- 
able multitudes  collected  near  the  Tower 
to  witness  the  Queen's  disembarkation, 
which  was  heralded  by  a  discharge  of 
artillery  the  most  marrcllous  that  ever 
was  heard,  but  which  was  lost  amid  tiie 
shouts  and  answered  by  the  spontaneous 
acclamationsaof  the  delighted  populace, 
few  of  whom  perhaps  quitted  the  gor- 
geous scene  indifferent  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  woman  who  had  that  day 
been  the  object  of  nniyersal  curiosity 
and  attention.  On  her  landing,  Anne 
was  conducted  by  the  lord  chainberlain, 
and  the  officers  at  arms  to  the  King,  who 
with  loving  countenance  receiyed  ner  at 
the  postern  by  the  water  side,  and 
kissed  her,  ana  then  she  turned  hack 
again  and  thanked  the  mayor  and  the 
citizens  for  their  kindness  to  her  on 
that  day,  and  so  entered  the  Tower. 
Whilst  she  xemained  in  the  Tower  with 
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Che  King,  seventeen  nobles  were  created 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  to  attend  her  co- 
ronation. In  accordance  with  established 
enstom,  she  went  in  grand  procession 
through  the  city  on  the  day  preceding 
her  coronation,  and  never  before  had  the 
ceremony  been  performed  with  such  pomp, 
or  excited  such  general  attention.  All 
serious  business  was  suspended,  and  be- 
sides  the  citizens,  thousands  flocked  from 
the  country  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  woman,  the  history  of  whose  roman- 
tic fortunes  had  been  the  familiar  theme 
of  conversation  to  every  country  in 
Europe. 

"That  horses  should  not  slide  on 
the  pavement,  nor  the  people  be  hurt, 
the  nigh  streets  through  which  the 
Qneene  was  to  passe  were  all  gravelled, 
from  the  Tower  to  Temptle-lmrre,  and 
rayled  on  each  side ;  within  the  rabies 
•tood  the  crafts,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  streete  stood  the  constables  of  the 
dty,  apparelled  in  velvet  and  silkcs,  with 
great  staves  in  their  handes,  to  preserve 
order.  When  the  streets  were  some- 
what ordered,  the  maior  in  a  gown  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  SS, 
with  two  footmen  clothed  in  white  and 
red  damaske,  rode  to  the  Tower,  to  give 
his  attendance  on  the  Queenc,  on  whom 
the  sheriffs  and  their  officers  did  awaite 
until  they  came  to  Tower-hill,  where 
they,  taking  their  leave,  rode  down  the 
Idgh  streets,  and  so  went  and  stood  by 
the  aldermen  in  Cheape:  meanwhile 
Grace-street  and  Comehill  were  hareed 
with  fine  scarlet,  crimson,  and  other 
grained  dothes,  and,  in  places,  with  rich 
arras.  The  most  part  of  Cheape  was  hang- 
ed with  cloth  or  tissue,  gold,  velvet,  and 
rich  hangings,  whiche  made  a  eoodly  shew; 
and  the  windows  were  crowded  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  all  anxious  to  beholde  the 
Qucene  and  her  traine  as  they  passed. 

"  First  in  order  came  twelve  French- 
men belonging  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, cloathed  in  coats  of  blue  velvet, 
with  sleues  of  yellow  and  blue  velvet, 
their  horses  trapped  with  blew  sarsonct 
powdred  with  white  crosses :  after  them 
marched  Gentlemen,  Esquires,  and 
Knights,  two  and  two :  then  came  the 
Judges,  the  Knights  of  the  Bathe,  the 
Abbotts,  the  Barons,  the  Bishops,  the 


Earls  and  Marqnewes,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor   of    England,    the    Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Anibassador  of  Venice,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  am- 
bassador of  France;    aner  them  rode 
two  Esquires  of  Honour,  with  robes  and 
caps  of  estate,  representing  the  Dukes 
of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine ;  then  rode 
the  Lord   William  Howard,  with  the 
Marshall's  rod,  deputy  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marshall  of  England, 
and  on  his  righte  hand  rode  Charles 
Duke  of  Suffolke,  for  that  day  high  con- 
stable of  England,  bearing  the  warder 
of  silver,  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
constableship ;  and  all  the  Lords  for  the 
most  part  were  clothed  in  crimson  velvet, 
and  ail  the  Queene's  servants  or  officers 
of  armes  in  scarlet:  next  before  the 
Queene  rode  her  Chancellor,  bareheaded, 
the  Serjeants  and  officers  at  armes  rode 
on  both  side  of  the  Lordes.    Then  came 
the  Queene  in  a  white  litter  of  white 
cloth  of  gold,  not  covered  or  braided, 
which  was  drawn  by  two  palfries  clad 
in  white  damaske  down  to  the  ground, 
head  and  all,  and  led  by  her  footmen ; 
she  had  on  a  kirtle  oi  white  cloth  of 
tissue,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  furred 
with  ermine,  her  hair  hangiuj^  downe, 
but  on  her  head  she  had  a  coif,  with  a 
circlet  about  it,  full  of  rich  stones ;  over 
her  was  borne  a  richly  wrought  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold  carried  by  four  Knights. 
Next  after  the  Queene  rode  the  Lord 
Browgh,  her  chamberlalne ;  then  Wil- 
liam Coffin,  master  of  her  horses,  leadine 
a  spare  horse,  with  a  side-saddle  trappea 
down  with  cloth  of  tissue:  after  him 
rode  seven  ladies,  in  rich  crimson  velvet, 
and  cloth  of  gold  on  horses  trapped  with 
gold :  then  fofiowed  two  chariots,  covered 
with  red  cloth  of  gold ;   in  the  first 
chariot  were  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset ;  in  the 
second,  four  ladies  all  in  crimson  velvet ; 
after  them  rode  seven  ladies  in  the  same 
suite,  their  horses  trapped  and  all ;  tlien 
came  the  fourth  cbanot,  all  red,  with 
eight  ladies,   also  in    crimson  velvet: 
after  whom  followed  thirty  gentlewomen 
all  in  velvet  and  silke,  in  the  liverv  of 
their  ladies,  on  whom  they  gave  their 
attendance;    after  them  followed  the 
guarde,  in  coates  of  goldsmithe'sworke. 
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Grace's  pletfcire  had  been  so  pleased. 
Neither  did  I,  at  any  time,  so  far  forget 
myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received 
qneenship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for 
such  an  alteration  as  now  I  find,  for  the 
ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no 
surer  foundation  than  your  Grace's  fancy, 
the  least  alteration,  I  knew,  was  fit  and 
sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some 
other  subject.  You  have  chosen  me 
from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  Queen  and 
companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or 
desire.  If,  then,  you  found  me  worthy 
of  such  honour,  good,  your  Grace,  let  not 
any  light  fancy  or  bad  counsel  of  mine 
enemies  withdraw  your  princel]^  favour 
from  me;  neither  let  that  stain — that 
unworthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  to- 
wards your  good  Grace-^yer  cast  so 
foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife, 
and  the  infant  Princess,  your  daughter. 
Try  me,  ^ood  King,  but  let  me  have  a 
lawful  tnal ;  and  let  not  my  sworn  ene- 
mies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges.  Yea, 
let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth 
shall  fear  no  open  shame ;  then  shall 
you  see  either  my  innocency  cleared, 
your  suspicion  ana  conscience  satisfied, 
the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world 
stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared. 
So  that,  whatsoever  God  or  you  may  de- 
termine of  me,  your  Grace  may  be  free 
from  an  open  censure,  and  mine  offence 
being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  is 
at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not 
only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on 
me  as  an  unlawful  wife,but  to  follow  your 
affection,  already  settled  on  that  party,* 
for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am — 
whose  name  I  could  some  good  while 
since  have  points  unto  your  Grace,  be- 
ing not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 
But  if  you  have  already  determined  of 
me  that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infa- 
mous slander  must,  leaving  you,  the  en- 
joying of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I 
desire  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine 
enemies,  the  instruments  thereof,  and 
that  he  will  noj^  call  you  to  a  strict  ac- 
count for  your  unprincely  and  cruel 
usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment- 
seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must 
shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judgment 
*  Jane  Sejmour. 


I  doubt  not,  whatsoerer  the  world  may 
think  of  me,  mine  innocence  shall  bie 
openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared ; 
my  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that 
myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your 
Grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not 
touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor 
gentlemen  who,  as  I  understand,  are 
likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my 
sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour  in 
your  sight — if  ever  the  name  of  Anne 
Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ears 
— then  let  me  obtain  this  requ^  and  I 
wiU  so  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace  any 
further  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the 
Trinity,  to  have  your  Grace  in  his  good 
keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your 
actions. 

^^Frorn  m^  doleful  prison  in  the 
Tower,  this  sixth  of  May, 

**  Your  most  loyal  and  ever-faithful 
wife 

"AnnBulbn.'* 

The  authenticity  of  this  beautiful  let- 
ter has  been  repeatedly  questioned.  Dr. 
Lingard  rejects  it,  because  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  Queen's  genuine  let- 
ters in  language,  or  spelling,  or  writing, 
gr  signature.  These  objections,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  ill-founded.  It  must 
have  been  a  contemporary  document,  as 
it  was  found  amongst  {jromwell's  pa- 
pers. Then,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  old  writings,  the  orthog^phy  has 
been  modernized.  The  language  cer- 
tainly is  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Anne's  other  letters ;  but,  as  Miss  Ben- 
ger  justly  remarks,  whether  the  letter 
was  written  by  Anne  herself,  or  by  an 
abler  pen,  it  seems  undeniable  that  it 
contains  a  genuine  transcript  of  her  sen- 
timents and  feelings.  The  allusions  to 
her  peculiar  situation  are  such  as  could 
scarcely  have  been  introduced  by  an  in- 
different person.  During  her  imprison- 
ment, Anne  was  visited  by  the  sister  of 
Wyatt,  her  beloved  Mrs.  Margaret  Lee; 
it  IS,  therefore,  probable  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  letter  was  polished  by  the 
poet  "Wyatt,  who,  be  it  observed,  al- 
though not  suspected  of  being  her  para- 
mour, was,  after  her  death,  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  having  been  her  friend. 
LLoydsays,  **  he  got  into  trouble  aboiit 
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the  affair  of  Queen  Anile— her  fhyour 
raised  him,  and  her  friendship  nearly 
ruined  him.'*  His  disgrace,  howerer,  was 
temporary.  Henry  new  his  worth,  and 
with  him  had  no  motive  to  be  yindiotiTe. 

The  letter  not  being  in  Anneal  hand- 
writing, may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  copjr  which  Cromwell 
bad  preaerred,  the  original  having  for 
some  reason  been  destroyed.  Then,  the 
ngnatnre,  **  Ann  Bul^"  instead  of 
^  Anna  the  Queue,"  may  hare  been  so 
written  by  the  copyist,  or,  if  the  original 
was  so  signed,  perhaps  the  fallen  consort 
lu^ed  to  touch  a  tender  chord  of  Henry's 
heart,  by  pladng  before  his  eyes  tne 
name  once  so  dear  to  him. 

This  letter,  if  receiyed  by  Henry, 
had  no  influence  on  his  unrelenting 
mind.  The  ooundl  having  exhaust^ 
every  expedient  to  procure  evidence,  it 
was  at  length  arranged  that  the  trial 
ahould  conmienoe.  Accordingly,  on 
the  twdfth  of  May,  Norris,  ]W eston, 
Brereton,  and  Smeaton  were  tried  by  a 
eommission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in 
Westminster  HaU.  They  were  twice 
indicted,  as  also  was  the  Queen;  and 
the  indictments  were  found  by  two  grand 
juries  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Mid' 
dlesez,  some  of  the  crimes  with  which 
they  were  charged  having  been  com- 
mitted, it  was  aUeged,  in  the  one  and 
some  in  the  other  of  these  counties. 

Smeaton,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
his  life,  pleaded  guilty ;  the  other  thrci; 
stouUy  maintained  their  innocence ;  but 
the  jury,  as,  indeed,  was  customary  with 
juries  m  this  reign,  returned  a  verdict 
ior  the  crown,  and  pronounced  them  all 
guilty  of  high  treason. 

The  Queen's  enemies  still  feared  they 
had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  procure 
her  conviction.  Smeaton's  confession  had 
been  drawn  from  him  by  the  tortures  of 
the  rack,  and  a  false  promise  of  a  par- 
don ;  and  as  he  might,  or  perhaps  did, 
retract,  he  was  not  confronted  with  the 
Queen.  Norris  had  been  much  in  the 
Kiujg's  favour,  and  an  offer  of  life  was 
ma£  him,  if  he  would  confess  to  the 
crimes  specified  in  the  indictment,  and 
accuse  the  Queen;  but  he  generously  re- 
jected the  proposal,  and  said,  that,  in 
his  conscience,  ne  believed  her  entirely 


guilUess ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  could 
accuse  her  of  nothing,  and  he  would  ra- 
ther die  a  thousand  aeaths  than  calum^ 
niate  an  innocent  lady. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  the  Queen 
and  her  brother.  Lord  Biochford,  were 
brought  to  trial,  before  a  court  of  their 
peers,  in  the  Kin^s  Hall,  within  the 
Tower.  This  judicial  court  was  selected 
by  the  King,  and  therefore  completely 
devoted  to  his  interest  It  was  presided 
over  by  Anne's  insulting  enemy,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  High  Steward,  and 
composed  of  the  following  twentv-siz 
peers  :* — the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Mar^ 

2uis  of  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  Arundel, 
Ixford,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Derby,  Worcester,  Butland,  Sussex,  and 
Huntinedon,  and  the  Lords  Audley,  De- 
laware, Montague,  Morley,  Dacres,  Cob* 
ham,  Maltravers,  Powis,  Mounteagle, 
Clinton,  Sands,  Windsor,  Wentworth, 
Bureh,  and  Mordaunt. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Anne's 
juvenile  lover,  attended  in  his  place,  but 
his  feelines  so  overcame  him,  that  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  left  the  court  be- 
fore the  arraignment  of  Anne,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  afterthatof  her  brother. 
Upon  what  evidence  the  crime  of  in- 
cest was  proved  against  Eochford  is  un- 
known. His  unnatural  wife  appeared 
as  a  witness  against  him.  And  attnough 
the  greatest  crime  brought  to  his  door 
was,  that  he  had  once  been  seen,  in  the 
presence  of  company,  to  lean  over  the 
Queen's  bed  and  kiss  her,  the  jury  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear  to  his  able  defence,  and 
pronounced  him  guilty.  He  was  then 
removed ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons by  the  gentleman  usher,  the  un- 
happy Queen  appeared,  and,  followed  by 
her  female  attendants,  was  led  to  the 
bar  by  the  lieutenant  and  the  constable. 
The  indulgence  of  a  chair  was  granted  to 
her  dignity  or  weakness. 

The  crimes  for  which  she  was  arraien- 
ed  were,  that  she  had  conspired  with  her 
brother,  Lord  Rochford,  and  with  Norris, 
Brereton,  Weston,  and  Smeaton,  certain 
abominable  treasons  ;  that  she  had  per- 

*  This  nnmber  included  but  half  the  peer- 
age of  England— a  tolerable  proof  that  the 
Jury  was  composed  only  of  sach  as  dared  uoC 
to  thirart  the  royal  wiU« 
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mitted  all  fire  of  tbem  to  a  wicked  md 
unlawful  intimacy ;  that  the  had  affirm- 
ed that  the  King  did  not  hare  her  heart ; 
and  had  said  to  each  of  them  apart 
and  priTatc,  that  she  loved  him  better 
than  any  other  man ;  and  that,  in  union 
with  them,  she  had  plotted  to  take  the 
King's  life.  The  indictment  bcingread, 
she  courageously  held  up  her  hand,  and 
pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

As  the  records  of  her  trial  and  con- 
Tiction  have  mostly  been  carefully  de- 
stroyed, the  nature  of  the  evidence  can- 
not now  be  determined ;  indeed,  we  have 
only  the  statements  of  her  friends  and  of 
her  enemies  to  rely  on ;  and  as  these  are 
vague  and  contradictory,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  upon  her 
guilt  or  innocence.  Some  authorities 
attribute  the  King's  early  suspicions  to 
the  flippant  answer  of  a  Frenchwoman 
in  Anne's  service,  who,  being  detected 
in  an  unlawful  amour,  replied,  "that  the 
Queen  allowed  gentlemen  at  all  hours 
to  enter  her  chamber." 

Burnet,  after  a  diligent  search  for  do- 
cuments calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject,  only  discovered  part  of  a 
memorandum,  written  by  Spelman,  one 
of  the  judges  who  tried  *N orris  and  his 
three  companions  in  adversity.  It  runs 
thus  :  '*  Ail  for  the  eridence  of  this  mat- 
ter, it  was  discovered  by  the  Lady  Wing- 
field,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  the 
Queen,  and  becoming  on  a  sudden  in- 
firm some  time  before  her  death,  did 
swear  this  matter  to  one  of  her"  .... 
Here,  unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  im- 
portant information  is  torn  out  of  the 
book.  **  By  this,  it  seems,"  remarks 
Bumct,  *'  there  was  no  legal .  evidence 
against  the  Queen ;  and  it  was  but  a 
witness  at  second-hand  who  deposed 
what  they  heard  the  Lady  Wingfield 
swear.  AV'ho  this  person  was,  we  know 
not,  nor  what  frame  of  mind  Lady  Wing- 
field  was  in  when  she  swore  it." 

Wyatt  says,  "It  would  have  been 
well  if  Anne's  accusers  and  judges  had 
not  bin  to  be  suspected  of  too  much 
power  and  no  less  malice.  The  eridence 
was  heard,  indeed,  but  close  enough,  as 
enclosed  in  strong  walls.  Yet  to  shew 
the  truth  cannot  by  any  force  be  alto- 
gether kept  in  holde,  some  belike  of 


fhoM  honorable  pefwnagcs  then  mori 
perhaps  for  countemance  of  other^  eril 
than  ror  means,  by  their  own  authority, 
to  doo  good,  did  aeliyer  out  voices  that 
eansed  everewhere  to  be  muttered  abroad 
that  the  Queen,  in  her  defence,  had 
cleered  herself  in  a  most  wise  and  nohle 
speech." 

The  port  of  the  charge  against  her, 
that  she  had  affirmed  to  her  minions 
that  the  King  never  had  her  heart,  and 
had  said  to  each  of  them  apart  that  she 
loved  him  better  than  any  person  what- 
soever, was  pronounced  a  sland^  of  the 
issue  begotten  between  her  and  the  King. 
By  this  strained  interpretation,  her  gnUt 
was  brought  under  the  statute  of  the 
twenty-fifui  of  this  reign,  in  which  it 
was  declared  criminal  to  throw  any  slan- 
der upon  the  King,  the  Queen,  or  their 
issue.  Such  palpable  absurdities  were 
at  that  time  admitted,  and  they  were 
renmded  by  the  obseqnious  court  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  sacrificing  the  Queen 
to  the  royal  will. 

Although  unassisted  by  comuel,  Anne 
defended  herself  with  judgment  and  elo- 
quence. But  her  pleadings  were  lost 
upon  the  jury,  who  had  resolved,  from 
the  first,  to  condemn  her.  With  Smeaton 
she  was  not  confronted ;  and  when  she 
urged  that  his  written  confession  was  no 
real  proof  of  her  guilt,  she  was  told 
that,  m  her  case,  it  was  so.  The  spec- 
tators, we  are  informed,  fully  anticipated 
her  acquittal ;  but  the  lords,  not  by  an 
unanimous  vote,  be  it  observed,  but  by 
a  verdict  of  the  majority,  gave  judgment 
ag^ainst  her;  when,  after  she  had  laid 
aside  the  insignia  of  ro3ralty,  by  com- 
mand of  the  court,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
sentenced  her  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded, 
at  the  King's  pleasure. 

When  this  terrible  doom  was  pro- 
nounced, Anne  was  not  terrified,  but, 
lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven,  emphati- 
cally exclaimed :  "  Oh  Father !  oh  Cre- 
ator !  thou  art  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life — thou  knowest  that  I  have 
not  deserved  this  fate !"  Then,  turning 
to  her  judges,  she  said :  "  My  lords,  I 
will  not  impugn  your  judgment;  yon 
may  have  what  you  deem  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  condemning  me ;  but  Uiey  most 
be  other  than  the   charges  prodoced 
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ag;aiiut  me,  for  of  them  I  am  entiielj 
innocent.  I  have  always  been  a  true 
and  finthibl  wife  to  the  King,  although, 
perhaps,  at  times  I  have  not  shown  him 
that  hnmility  and  reverence  his  good- 
ness to  me,  and  the  honour  to  which  he 
raised  me,  deserved.  I  confess  I  have 
had  jealous  fancies  and  suspicions  of 
him,  which  I  had  neither  streuffth  nor  dis- 
cretion to  conceal ;  but  Gk>d  inows,  and 
is  mj  witness,  that  I  never  otherwise 
iintted  against  him.  Think  not  that  I  say 
this  to  prolong  my  life ;  God  has  taught 
me  to  now  how  to  die,  and  he  will  ror- 
Hfy  my  fidth.  Think  not  that  I  am  so 
perplexed  in  mind  as  not  to  lay  the  ho- 
Bonr  of  my  chastity  to  heart  when  I  have 
maintained  it  my  whole  life  long.  I 
know  these,  my  last  words,  will  avail 
me  not,  but  to  justify  my  honour  and 
my  chastity..  Ab  for  my  brother,  and 
the  others  who  are  so  unjustly  con- 
demned, I  would  willinely  suffer  many 
deaths  to  save  them;  but,  since  it  so 
pleases  the  Kin^,  I  shall  willinelj  ac- 
company them  in  death,  with  this  as- 
surance, that  I  shall  lead  an  endless  life 
with  them  in  peace."  Then,  with  a 
composed,  modest  air,  she  rose  up, 
bowed  to  the  lords,  and  was  conducted 
out  of  court. 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  this  cruel 
vengeance,  was  resolved  entirely  to  an- 
nul his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  to  declare  her  issue  illegitimate.  He 
recalled  to  his  memorv  that,  a  little  after 
her  appearance  in  the  English  court, 
some  attachment  had  been  acknowledged 
between  her  and  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, then  Lord  Percy ;  but  North- 
umberland solemnly  declared  that  no 
contract  or  promise  of  marriage  had 
passed  between  them,  as  the  following 
ktter  to  CromweU  shows : — 

"Mr.  Secretart, 

**  This  shall  be  to  signify  unto 
you  that  I  perceive,  by  Sir  Raynald 
Camaby,  that  there  is  supposed  a  pre- 
contract between  the  Queen  and  me, 
whereupon  I  was  not  only  heretofore 
examined  upon  my  oath  before  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  but 
also  received  the  blessed  sacrament  upon 
the  same,  before  the  Duke  of  Noriolk 


and  other,  the  King^s  Highne«'  oomieil, 
learned  in  the  spiritual  law,  assuring  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  hj  the  said  oath  and 
Blessed  Body,  which  afore  I  received, 
and  hereafter  intend  to  receive,  that  the 
same  may  be  to  my  damnation,  if  ever 
there  were  any  contract  or  promise  of 
marriage  between  her  and  me. 

"At  Newington  Green,  the  13th  of 
May,  in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign,  King  Henry  the  Eignth. 
"  Your  assurea, 

**  NORTHTTMBSRLAND." 

On  the  same  da,y^  that  this  letter  wai 
written,  Henry  signed  Anne's  death 
warrant,  and  Cranmer  lacking  the  cou- 
rage, or  the  will,  to  oppose  the  unjust 
determination  of  his  royal  master,  re- 
ceived Anne's  confession ;  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  under  a  promise  either  of 
savmg  her  life,  or  of  mitigating  her  pu- 
nishment to  decapitation,  prevailed  upon 
her  not  to  oppose  Henry's  desire  to  nul« 
lify  his  marriage  with  her  and  to  illegi- 
timizeherdaugnter,  Elizabeth.  Accora- 
ingly,  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  Cranmei 
held  a  court  in  his  house,  at  Lambeth, 
and  summoned  the  King  and  Queen,  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls,  to  appear 
there,  and  show  cause  why  a  sentence  of 
divorce  should  not  be  pronounced.  The 
King  appeared  by  his  proctor,  Dr. 
Sampson.  The  Queen  was  compelled  to 
appear  in  person ;  and  as  the  pretended 
trial  was  but  a  solemn  mockery  of  the 
forms  of  justice,  her  proctors,  Drs. 
Wotton  and  Barbour,  admitted  the  pre- 
contract with  Percy,  and  the  other  ob- 
jections to  her  marriage,  when  Cranmer, 
"  having  previously  invoked  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  having  God  only  before  his 
eyes,"  pronounced  that  the  marriage 
between  Henry  and  Anne  was,  and  td- 
ways  had  been,  null  and  void ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards,  this  decision  of 
the  Metropolitan  was  confirmed  by  the 
convocation  and  the  parliament. 

Much  speculation  has  been  expended 
on  Henry's  motive  for  this  supplemental 
vengeance.  1.  "If  it  were  good  in 
law,"  remarks  Lingard,  "  Anne  .  had 
never  been  married  to  the  King,  she 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  guilty 
of  adultery,  and  consequently  ought  not 
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to  be  put  to  death  for  that  crime.  2iid. 
If  the  same  judj^mcot  were  good,  the 
ai't  of  HttKmciit  became  nulU  because 
it  was  ItoMsl  un  the  sapposulion  of  a 
Talid  mairijci-,  and  all  the  trL-aaona  cre- 
atttl  by  that  art  wore  at  once  done 
am.iy.  '  3ril.  If  the  act  of  settlement 
win*>;iU  in  fitixv.  thf  jud<;raent  it<olf. 
inasniui-h  a>  it  *  ^iandt-red  and  impugned 
thi'  inarriairr.'  ii^as  an  a4-t  «f  treason." 
Itut  Anm-  difivitl  no  b^m-Hts  from  these 
dfiihtii.  S!u'  wx'i  fXituti-d.  and  the 
m\\  rarlianuiit  put  an  end  to  all  con- 
trnviTHV  un  tlii-  Mihjt-ct,  by  enacting,  that 
otTi ui es  nia«h-  tria»4in  bv  the  act  should 
be  K«)  deruutl  if  committi  d  before  the 
eif^lith  of  June,  but  that  the  Sing's 
lo^in;;  subjects  c«mcem«il  in  the  protie- 
cutioii  (if  tlic  Uiieen  in  the  archbibhop's 
court  or  bt  furc  the  lords,  should  have  a 
full  ikirdon  for  all  treasons  by  them  in 
such  pnistvution  committed. 

Ou  the  day  on  which  Cranmer  pro- 
nounced Anne's  divorce,  her  brother 
and  tlio  othir  ^'nth-men  were  led  to 
exiH'Ution  on  Tower  ilill.  Kochford 
e&hortetl  those  who  suifered  with  him 
to  die  witliout  fear;  and  warned  Uie 
sjHvtators  not  t«)  rrly  on  court  favours, 
but  to  live  acconlinj;  to  the  gosjK'l,  and 
put  their  tru.st  in  (lodonlv.  Norriswas 
failent.  Wciston  lamenttHl  that  he  had 
given  his  youth  to  t^in,  and  his  old  age 
to  n^pentancc.  Itrereton  declared  that 
he  liad  deservi>d  to  die,  if  it  were  a 
thousand  deaths  ;  but  exhorted  the 
BIHTUitors,  if  they  jmlj^ed,  to  judge  the 
iH'st.  iSnicaton  was  hanp^ed.  liis  last 
wonis,  though  susivptiblo  of  a  different 
meaning,  were  consideri'd  by  his  hear- 
ers as  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  his 
guilt.  *'  Masters,"  said  he,  "  I  prav 
you  all  pray  for  me,  for  I  have  deserved 
the  death." 

Anno  betrayed  no  violent  emotion 
when  she  heard  of  the  execution  of  her 
brother  andliis  unfortunate  companions. 
She  stiid,  she  feared  Smeaton's  soul 
would  suffer  for  the  false  witness  ho  had 
borne,  but  tlic  others,  she  doubted  not, 
were,  where  slie  in  a  few  hours  would 
be,  in  eternal  glory.  The  last  two  days 
of  her  life  she  spent  for  the  most  part 
in  the  comuany  of  her  confessor,  who 
udmiuistorea  the  sacrament  to  her  ac- 


cording to  the  ritea  of  tha  Bomm  Ca- 
tholic church*  The  eveninj^  before  ihe 
suffered  she  took  Lady  Kmgstoa  into 
her  nreaence  chamber,  and  after  locking 
the  door,  commanded  her  to  sit  down  in 
the  chair  of  estate. 

^'  It  is  my  duty  always  to  stand  in 
the  Queen's  presence,"  answered  Lady 
Kingston. 

'*  Ah !  nmdam,"  replied  Anne,  '^  that 
title  is  gone ;  I  am  a  condemned  penos, 
and  by  law  have  no  estate  left  me  ii 
this  life,  but  for  the  clearing  of  my  oca- 
science.     I  pray  you  sit  down." 

**Well,"  said  Lady  Kingston,  "I 
have  often  played  the  fool  in  my  von^ 
and  to  fulfil  your  command  I  will  do  it 
once  more  in  mine  age."  And  there- 
upon sat  down  under  £e  cloth  of  estate ; 
when  the  Queen  most  humbly  fell  oa 
her  knees  before  her,  and,  with  handi 
uplifted  and  weeping  eyes,  charged  her, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  his  angeU,  and 
as  she  would  answer  before  them  on  the 
great  Judgment  day,  that  slie  would  bo 
fall  down  before  the  Lady  Mary's  grace, 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  in  her  name, 
in  like  manner,  ask  her  forgiveness  for 
the  wrongs  she  had  done  her ;  for  till 
that  was  accomplished,  her  conscience, 
she  said,  could  not  be  quiet. 

The  above  dialogue,  quoted  by  Speed, 
is  a  tolerable  proof  that  Anne,  even 
after  her  condemnation,  continued  to 
occupy  her  own  royal  apartments  ia 
the  Tower,  known  as  the  Queen's  lodg- 
ings, and  that  she  was  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  confined  in  a  dungeon  in  that 
part  of  the  fortress  named  Uie  Martin 
Tower. 

The  scaffold  on  which  Anne  was  be- 
headed, was  erected  on  the  green  within 
the  Tower;  for  as  this  was  the  first 
instance  of  an  English  Queen  being 
decapitated,  Henry  anticipated  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  an  attempt  at  a  rescue.  Henry 
having  decided  that  the  head  of  his  con- 
demned consort  should  be  struck  off  with 
a  sword,  the  headsman  of  Calais,  a  man 
who  for  skill  stood  at  the  head  of  hia 
horrible  profession,  was  broufi^t  over 
ti  England  for  that  puxpose.  The  con- 
duct of  Anne  the  last  few  hours  before 
she  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  with 
what  caution  the  prepaiationa  for  her 
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tteeatioB  were  made,  maj  be  gathered 
from  the  following  letter  addrSMed  by 
the  lievtenant  of  the  Tower  to  Crom- 
wdL 

"Sib, 

**  These  thall  be  to  advertiBe  yoa 
I  hare  reoeived  your  letter,  wherein  yon 
wonld  haTe  itrangers  conveyed  ont  of 
the  Tower ;  and  so  they  be,  by  the  means 
of  Richard  Gresham,  William  Lake, 
and  WythspalL  But  the  number  of 
strangers  passed  not  thirty,  and  not 
Buiny  of  them  hath  arms,  and  the  am- 
bnsador  of  the  Emperor  had  a  servant 
there  honestly  put  out  Sir,  if  we  have 
not  an  hour  certain  ere  it  may  be  known 
in  London,  I  think  there  will  be  but  few, 
and  I  think  a  reasonable  number  were 
best,  for  I  suppose  she  will  declare  her- 
self to  be  a  gpod  woman  for  all  men 
bat  for  Uie  King,  at  the  hour  of  her 
death.  For  this  morning  she  sent  for 
me  that  I  might  be  with  her  at  such 
time  as  she  received  the  sacrament,  to 
the  intent  I  should  hear  her  speak  as 
touching  her  innocency^  to  be  always 
dear.  And  in  the  writing  of  this  she 
sent  for  me ;  and  at  my  coming  she  said, 
Mx.  Kingston,  I  bear  say  I  shall  not  die 
before  noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  there- 
fcnre,  for  I  Uiought  to  be  dead  bv  this 
time,  and  past  m}r  pain.  I  told  her  it 
should  be  no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle. 
And  then  she  said,  I  heard  say  the  exe- 
cutioner was  very  good  and  I  have  a 
little  neck,  and  put  her  hands  about  it, 
laug^iing  heartily.  I  have  seen  many 
men,  and  also  women,  executed,  and 
that  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow, 
and  to  my  knowledge,  Ihis  lady  has 
much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.  Sir, 
her  almoner  is  continually  with  her,  and 
hath  been  since  two  o'clock  after  mid- 
night. This  is  the  effect  of  any  thing 
that  is  here  at  this  time,  and  thus  fare 
you  well, 

"Yours, 

"  William  Kinoston." 

Twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  May,  1536,  was  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  Anne's  execution.  Amongst 
those  who  came  to  witness  the  fatal  tra- 
gedy, were  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and 


Richmond,  and  by  the  King's  order  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Secretary  Crom- 
well, with  the  mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and 
the  aldermen  of  London.  At  about  a 
quarter  to  twelve  the  portal  opened, 
and  Anne,  attired  in  a  robe  of  black 
damask,  was  led  forth  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower.  As  she  advanced  to 
the  scaffold  she  had  to  detach  herself 
from  her  four  weeping  maids  of  hon- 
our, whom  she  vaimy  attempted  to 
reconcile  to  her  fate.  The  most  che- 
rished  amonnt  these  was  her  sincere 
friend,  Wyatt  s  sister  Margaret,  to  whom, 
at  the  parting  moment,  uie  presented  a 
beautifully  bound  manuscnpt  prayer- 
book,  a  precious  relic  of  imperishable 
attachment,  which  Margaret  received 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  ever  afterwards 
Wore  in  her  bosom. 

Anne  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  ap- 
proached the  block  with  a  calm,  dignified 
air;  and  by  permission  of  Kingston, 
is  said  to  have  thus  spoken :  **  Good 
Christian  people,  I  am  here  to  willingly 
suffer  that  death  to  which  I  have  been 
condemned  by  the  law,  how  justly  I 
will  not  say,  1  intend  not  to  justify  my. 
self,  nor  accuse  any  one ;  I  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  preserve  the  King,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  princes  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  whose  bounty  to  me  hath 
been  special.  I  entreat  all  who  intend 
to  scrutinize  my  actions  not  to  hastily 
condemn  me,  nor  lend  too  willing  an 
ear  to  the  slanders  of  my  calumniators, 
therefore  I  bid  the  world  adieu,  trust- 
ing you  will  commend  me  to  God  in 
your  prayers."  Having  uttered  these 
words  with  a  smiling  countenance,  she 
took  her  coifs  from  her  head,  covered 
her  hair  with  a  linen  cap,  and  said  to 
her  maids,  **As  I  cannot  reward  you 
for  your  services,  I  pray  you  to  take 
comfort  for  my  loss;  howbeit,  forget 
me  not,  be  always  faithful  to  the  Kin^s 
grace,  and  to  her  whom,  with  happier 
fortune,  you  may  have  as  your  Queen 
and  mistress.  Value  your  honour  far 
before  your  lives,  and  in  your  prayers 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  remember  to  pray  for 
my  soul."  She  then  knelt  down,  her 
eyes  were  bandaged  by  one  of  her  at- 
tendants, and  as  she  solemnly  reiterated 
**  Lord,  Jesus,  receive  my  soul !"  the  ese- 
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witboQt  the  diTorce,  would 

maMaeaL    And  when  we  re- 

Bember  that   Henrj  fUmped  on  her 


ji^"  • 
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v.u.  i  '»afi&r*.  5^  sad  fW  kad  bo  ■  diancter  the  inCunr  of  adultery  and 
itos  li  ikr-\',\ "  A3ii  w:c!fifS.xT  her  etvt;  i  iiicert.  depriTcd  her'  of  the  name  and 
lA',  u  uri  wv  :c«fiiix  UiCB  at  ctcit  '  the  richt  of  wife  and  Qnees,  and  erea 
-jtr«  *ut^j:x.ws  oonad  not  h«w ;  hastaimzed  her  daochter,  aithon^  he 
•■>■"'  itr  rlfc=iKL  B«ur  faaifid  j  acknowledged  that  dai^ter  to  he  hif 
c<f  "w  ■»■»  r  -^  lis.  Sit  ORw  <}#  a5s  shoes '  own ;  *  we  can  acareSj  helieTe  that 
ftSii  arcrr-^i-ei  z^js  i£^:lT.  Whikt  faaie  and  trrannical  aa  he  might  be,  he 
lit  vki  1:  'i-:r  r^i:  !>:•*.  *s-j<hif r  penon,  •  was  not  ptoToked  to  parrae  her  with 
v3r.^  zj.it  \  rz^'X'.  z.:kan  is  walkiaf ,  an-  . nth  inaatiaWe  hatred  hy  great  eriaei 
ex;<KSi!ClT  ^r&ifEi*«i  a:  her  left :  this  '  and  inanoralities  on  her  part,  hat  whiek, 
cirrzsRxbK  cnwi*^  tie  atsentaott  of .  for  aome  reason,  hare  never  been  &- 
Au*.  f^  tzirvc  iiiziMtip^m.  the  exe-  ■  doaed.  Hewj.  it  is  tme,  haa  bastud- 
c^iicocr.  vi-..--  wu  csab^cii  bj  this  aiti-  { iaed  Qnecn  Katherine^a  danghter,  hat 
fee  V:  isrike  <M  her  beftd.      '  j  there  is  ercTT  reaaon  to  bSiere  that 

Ti<  rvsEiiss  of  :2k  :af«tnnate  Anne  •  Anne  nrged  him  to  tl^  act.  And  what 
F'O^fT*.  cv-TerfC  wi:*L  a  aheec,  were  ^kKed  is  farther  worthy  of  remark,  he  wept  at 
It  i4;  ciids  ir  k^  ela  chcaC  and  im-  |  the  death  of  Katherine ;   hot,  as  if  ha 


*^^rr\x^  bmrk^i  by  the  side  ;  sought  to  display  his  contempt  for  the 
of  t*z  frll:w  Ticr=A.  in  the  chapd  of '  memonr  of  Anne,  instead  of  wearing 
th<£  Tov<:r.  vi:h.:~:  &ins:iag  or  pming ; '  moammg  on  the  day  of  her  execatioa 
bo'ta  if  ir«i:i:o&  is  :o  V  bchere^.  her  \  he  dreas^  himsdf  in  white,  in  antid- 
friends  in  tc.e  nir^i  disisuned  theaa,  ^  pati<m  of  his  marriage  with  Jane  S^* 
and  cocreriz:?  t£ea  avay  in  secret,  ;  monr  on  the  next  morning. f 
buried  them  in  the  chorch  of  Thoraden-  |  We  close  these  memoirs  of  one  of  the 
on-tbe-hiU,  in  Yss-^.s^  or.  accordinir  to  most  romantic — the  most  nnfortimste 
anoUier  account,  in  S^e  cbnrcK  in  Xor-  Queens  of  England,  with  the  following 
folk.  The  Kin?  only  wjited  in  the  •  beautiful  dirge,  said  to  hare  been  writ- 
neighbourhood  of  London  till  the  boom  ^  ten  by  Anne  only  a  few  days  before  her 
of  the  signal- ran  announced  to  his  im-  \  execution;  and  which,  firom  its  rhythm, 
patient  ears  that  he  was  made  a  widower ;  cadence,  and  construction,  the  £ur  ai- 
wh*-n  he  rc<dc  in  breathless  haste  to :  thoress  eTidently  intended  to  be  aet  to 
Wolf  HalL  in  Wilts^  and  on  the  next  ■  music 
dar  wedded  Jane  S'^^rmour.  I  .... 

Thus  ftU  the  unfortunate  Anne  Bo-  I     'J^^t^l^^^'^Kt^  JSL^  «'2r^ 
,  «    1  «         1    •  1     •  -vi    I  impnsoameiit  to  ner  aeatn,  Anne,  as  nr  M 

leyn ;  and  although  it  may  be  mipossible  ■  ^  known,  not  once  lamented  being  aeiwratei 

to  determine  if  she  were  gmltr  or  inno-    from  her  daughter,  Elisabeth,  then  a  child, 
cent  of  the  heinous  crime  imputed  to    in  the  third  year  of  her  age;  ooeeoolrahs 
her,     it  must    be    allowed   that   had 
Henry's  object  been  simply  to  make 
Jane  Seymour  his  bride,  the  diyoroe  of 

*  The  speech  in  the  text  is  taken  finom  flie 
letter  of  a  Portngoeae  gentleman,  who  is  said 
to  hare  been  present  on  the  occasion ;  bat  as 
many  discrepancies  occur  in  the  oontemporarj 
chroniclers,  it  is  probable  that  no  laithftil 
traniieript  of  Anne^s  dying  words  was  ever 
published.  No  regard  must  be  paid  to  Anne's 
aimmeiidation  of  the  King  in  this  speech : 
for  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  in  this  reign 
culprits,  if  they  spoke  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
^  ing's  goodness,  and  the  justice  of  their  sen- 
tence. 


in  the  third 
allndwl  to  her  in  her  last  letter  to  the  Kiiig« 
and  then  without  the  least  expression  of  ma- 
ternal tendnnesSa 

t  These  remarks  are  penned,  not  with  a 
Tiew  to  justify  the  selfish,  moideroas  eondnet 
of  the  English  Blue  Beard,  as  UeniT  the 
Eighth  might  not  inaptly  be  named,  bat 
simply  to  show,  in  the  absence  of  more  sah> 
stantial  eyidenoe,  the  probability  that  u 
Anne's  evil  doings,  combined  with  a  desire  of 
self-justification  on  his  part,  had  induced  the 
barbarous  tyrant  to  pursne  her  with  such  deep 
and  implacable  malice,  she,  if  not  guilty  « 
adultery,  had  at  least  indulged  in  gross  im- 
propriety of  conduct.  Besides,  it  appears  sbs 
was  greatly  at  fault  as  a  parent,  and  a  bad 
mother,  be  it  observed,  seldom  makes  a  goM 
wife. 
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Defiled  Is  mj  aame  ftill  sore, 

Through  eniel  spite  and  false  report; 
That  I  mar  say  for  eyermore, 

Farewell,  my  Joy  I  adieal  comfort. 
For  wrooi^ully  ye  Jndge  me, 

Unto  my  firame  a  mortal  woand, 
Say  what  ye  list,  it  will  not  be. 

Ye  seek  for  that  cannot  be  found. 


Oh!  deatli,  rock  me  <m  sleep. 
Bring  me  on  quiet  rest ; 

Let  pans  my  rery  guiltless  ghost» 
Ont  of  my  eareftil  breast. 

Toll  on  the  passing  bell. 

Ring  ont  the  doleful  knell. 

Let  the  soond  of  my  death  tell — 

For  I  must  die — 

There  is  no  remedy, 

For  now  I  die. 

My  pains  who  can  eziHM>i 
AUs  I  they  are  so  strong ; 

M  V  dolour  iKll  not  sufbr  strength 
My  lifo  for  to  i^long. 

ToU  on  the  passing  bell, 

KbBg  ont  the  dolefol  knell. 


Let  the  sound  of  my  death  teU — 
For  I  must  die — 
There  is  no  remedy, 
For  now  I  die. 

Alone,  in  prison  strong, 

I  wail  my  destiny; 
Worth,  worth,  this  cruel  hap  that  I 

Should  taste  this  misery. 
Toll  out  the  passing  bell. 
Ring  out  the  dolefiu  knelL 
Let  the  sound  of  my  death  tell — 
For  I  must  die — 
There  is  no  remedy, 
And  now  I  die. 

Farewell  1  my  pleasures  past. 
Welcome  my  present  pain ; 

I  feel  my  torments  so  increase^ 
That  life  cannot  remain. 

Cease  now  the  passing  bell, 

Rung  is  my  doleful  knell. 

Its  solemn  sound  doth  teU, 

My  death  Is  nigh  ; 

There  is  no  remedy, 

And  now  I  dto." 


^l4iff—Siftk~fJliiHilie»—M»id  vf  hmtwr  to  Annt  Baieyn—Ooutrtii  i*™- 
"  w/y  hf  Hmry  lAe  HifAlA — Xxeeution  af  ji>m»  Bulryn — Xarriaf  n/Bmiy 
_  _  /aw— JVojiwi  to  Lomion^Jatu  h  iiitnitittd  to  tourt  at  Quten—Itir  pn- 
Imlnf  raya'  iitnml — Sjiptirrtf  tif  tin  Xing  mtount/ifd  iy  ^rlMUMnl—ni 
am  tttUfd  «H  Ja«/i  it,ttnt—3ami t  JntntUlap  far  lit  J^-i'wvh  M'-ry-Bf 
roKmtiim  amlimplaltd — ller  ftart,  pauivt  etmduel — Sh  taka  M  hrr  ehatJf— 
rrgrtal  Itifmngi — Bmrifi  dairc  tv  tart  the  chili  ai  tkt  acptntt  o/lnrtifi— 
\t  gha  UrlA  tu  EJieard  Ihi  Sixl\—Chtiitming—Jiin/i  ittntm—DtMli—Lr"} 
I  •Ul^~JtHrial~ntarv  tlu  BtskaCi  mimnmp—Tlit  Bidup  of  Durhm'ikll" 
■  cnWi  ■fHft—McHry  lit  Syhii  tuntd  b^  tht  tide  ef  Jan.  " 
rt-crfiAuhed. 


.  ANE  SEYMOUE, 
?  th«  third  consoit  of 
Henry  the  Eighth, 
fita  thf  ctdtstdBQ- 
gbtST  of  Sir  John 
^jmour,  of  Wolf 
Udl,  Witw,  BDd 
MnrEarct,  diiti|!)iter 
of  Sir  John  WentBorlh,  uf  Meltte- 
Bt«d  in  Snffolk.  The  SeTmonra,  a  Kqf- 
man  tamily,  canio  to  England  with 
William  tho  Conqueror,  and  increased 
their  wpplth  and  lufinenca  br  alliuiceB 
with  rich  heiresaesof  nobleblood.  For 
■everal  wntaries  tbey  only  took  ranV  na 
Becond-rate  gentry,  and  although  soine 
of  thi!  namo  Bcrred  as  high  ehcriffB  for 
Wilts,  and  others  vera  knightvd  in  the 
French  ynu^  in  no  instaDcc  had  a 
Seymour  obtained  hiBtorioal  celtbrity, 
or  bi'tn  leturnDd  as  Kuigbt  of  the 
Hhira, 


s  the  like 


iron  nenry*!  bratt,  is  iniolTEd  in  olh 
scanty.  A  folUlcngth  partraiC  0/  bu 
by  Holbein,  in  tho  roTal  eolleetinii  >' 
Vcnoillcs,  entitled  maid  d[  honour  u 
Hary  of  Enrinnd,  Queen  to  Louia  iht 
TvcUth,  and  pLn»d  by  the  side  of  ' 
or  Anne  lioleyn,  whiah  bcais  thi 
derignation.  has  Briven  rin  to  the  con- 
jeclure  that  aha  finished  bn  edncalioii 
at  the  court  of  Prance,  in  the  serriee  0' 
Qneen  Mary  Tudor,  and  sabse(|iient]y  vf 
Queen  CUude.  and  renden  it  at  ]nii 
probuUe  that  she  and  Anne  Boleyn  vt^ 
cceded  together  to  Prancfc  lived  idcto 
under  tho  same  roof,  nnd  rotnrocd  Lo 
England  at  tho  same  time.  Whetbu 
she  ever  entered  the  Berricc  of  Sathcriic 
of  Anagon,  is  problematical.  Hor  ii  it 
knovn  when,  or  by  whom  she  was  pLiceil 
aa  maid  of  honour  to  Anne  bolryn, 
Wyalt  says  aho  was  introduced  to  cunrl 
for  the  e.^preas  pnrpose  of  slcaliuK  lUt 
King's  sffeciiona  from  his  once  idoUinl 
QuMD,  Aunsj  and  —  
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conspire  to  render  tlus  statement  pro- 
bable. Her  beauty  and  lack  of  moral 
rectitude  rendered  her  a  fit  instrument 
for  sucb  a  purpose.  Her  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, bad  married  tbo  son  of  the  crafty* 
climbing  secretary,  Cromwell;  it  was? 
therefore,  to  his  especial  interest  that 
she  should  share  the  throne  of  his  sove- 
reign.  Her  two  brothers,  both  esi^uires 
of  the  King's  person,  were  ambitious 
men,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  sister's  beauty 
to  their  own  personal  adyantage ;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  bclieye  that 
she  had  powerful  aid  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  party,  who  detested  the 
Queen,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  re- 
formation. But,  howeyer  this  may  be, 
Henry  had  been  the  husband  of  Anne 
Bolcyn  only  about  two  years,  when  real 
or  pretended  suspicions  of  her  fidelity, 
induced  him  to  slight  her,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  pay  clandestine  court  to 
Jane  Seymour,  If  tradition  is  to  be 
accredited,  Jane  had  been  introduced  to 
court  but  a  short  time,  when  the  Queen 
seeing  a  splendid  jewel  suspended  from 
her  neck,  expressed  a  wbh  to  look  at  it. 
Jane  blusheo,  and  drew  back ;  when  the 
Queen,  whose  jealousy  had  already  been 
aroused  against  her,  yiolcntly  snatched 
it  from  her  neck ;  and,  on  examining  it, 
found  it  to  contain  a  miniature  of  the 
King,  presented  by  himself  to  her  fair 
riyaL  Whether  Anne  Boleyn  tamely 
fubmitted  to  this  breach  of  her  husband's 
conjugal  TOW,  has  not  been  recorded ;  she 
certainly  was  too  hasty  to  bear  her  wrongs 
in  silence ;  and  when,  a  few  days  after  the 
burial  of  Katherine  of  Arragon,  she 
accidentally  discorered  Jane  seated  on 
the  King's  knee,  and  recciying  his  ca- 
resses with  complacency,  she  became 
mad  with  passion,  and  threatening  Jane 
with  the  deepest  reyenge,  ordered  her  in 
stantly  to  depart  from  her  presence,  and 
to  quit  the  court  for  eyer.  Jane,  being 
a  woman  of  consummate  art,  and  having 
already  advanced  to  the  very  threshola 
of  the  throne,  despised  the  threats,  and 
disregarded  tiie  oraers  of  her  angry  mis- 
trcn.  Aware  that  her  star  was  m  the 
ascendant,  she  scrupled  not  to  obtain 
her  elcfation  by  the  destruction  of  Anne 
•nd  flfv  vnlortaiiate  noblemen.     Our 


historians  laud  her  discretion,  her  mo- 
desty, and  her  virtue;  but  on  what  prin- 
ciples of  morality  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. She  accepted  the  addresses  of 
the  husband  of  her  mistress,  knowing 
him  to  be  such  ;  and  scrupled  not  to 
walk  over  the  corpse  of  Anne  to  the 
throne.  True,  she  retired  to  her  mater- 
nal home,  at  Wolf  Hall,  whilst  the 
tragedy  which  consummated  the  de- 
struction of  Anne  was  played  out  ;  but 
it  was  only  to  prepare  the  gay  attire  and 
the  sumptuous  banquet  to  celebrate  her 
marriage  with  the  ruthless  King,  whilst 
the  blood  was  yet  warm  in  the  lifeless 
form  of  the  ill-fated  Anne. 

On  the  morning  of  Anne's  execution, 
Henry  attired  for  the  chase,  and  at- 
tended by  his  huntsmen,  waited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Epping  or  Richmond 
— tradition  points  to  both  these  places 
— and  imm^atcly  he  heard  the  Doom 
of  the  signal  gun,  which  was  to  assure 
him  that  she  breathed  no  more,  ex- 
claimed in  exultation,  '*  Uncouple  the 
hounds,  and  away!"  and  paying  no 
regard  to  the  direction  taken  by  the 
game,  galloped  off  with  his  courtiers 
at  full  speed  to  Wolf  Hall,  which  he 
reached  at  night-fall.  Early  the  next 
morning,  Saturday,  May  the  twentieth, 
1636,  and  attired  in  tno  gay  robes  of 
a  bridegroom,  he  conducted  Jane  Sey- 
mour to  the  altar  of  Tottenham  church, 
Wilts,  and  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
RusseU,  and  other  members  of  his  ob- 
sequious privy  council,  made  her  his 
bnde.  From  Wolf  Hall,  the  wedding 
party  proceeded  through  Winchester,  by 
an  easy  journey,  to  London;  where 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  a  great 
court  was  held,  at  which  Jane  was  in- 
troduced as  Queen.  Feasts,  jousts,  and 
other  entertainments  in  honour  of  the 
royal  nuptials  followed ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  was  created  Viscount  Beau- 
champ,  and  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Lord  Hungerford. 

Henry  pretended,  for  it  was  but  a 
pretence,  tnat  Jane,  through  her  mother 
Margaret,  had  descended  from  the  royal 
blood  of  England ;  and  Cranmer,  having 
no  desire  to  dispute  the  matter  with  him, 
on  the  very  day  that  Anne  Boleyn  was 
beheaded,  granted   a  dispensation  for 
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DcarneM  of  kin,  between  Jane  and  Henrj, 
the  latter  of  whom,  be  the  relationibip 
what  it  might,  certainly  obtained  hj  this 
marriage  a  brother-in-law  who  bore  the 
not  Tcry  aristocratic  name  of  Smith,  and 
anrithcr  (the  son  of  Cromwell),  whose 
grand fiither  was  a  blacksmith  at  Putney. 

A  few  duys  afterwards,  the  Kingsumr 
munt'd  u  new  [mrliament ;  and  he  there, 
in  his  si>ccch,  made  a  merit  to  his  people 
that  notwitlistanding  the  misfortunes  ai- 
ti'niiiug  his  two  former  marriages,  he 
had  been  induced,  fur  their  good,  to  ven- 
ture on  a  tliird.  The  speaker,  the  no- 
torious Kichurd  Rich,  received  this  hy- 
pocritical profi.'ssiou  with  complacency; 
and  he  took  thence  occasion  to  load  his 
oration  with  the  most  fulsome  and  false 
fliitU'ry  of  the  King,  comparing  him  for 
justice  and  prudence  to  Solomon,  for 
strength  and  fortitude  to  Samson,  and 
for  beauty  and  comeliness  to  Absolom. 
The  King  replied  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  Cliancellor  Audlcy,  that  he  dis- 
avowed these  praises,  since  if  he  were 
really  possessed  of  such  endowments, 
they  were  the  gift  of  Almighty  God  only. 
This  obsequious  parliament,  being  willing 
to  go  any  length  in  encouraging  the 
King's  vices,  and  in  gratifying  his  most 
lawless  passions,  ratified  his  divorce  from 
Anno  Bolcyn,  attainted  that  Queen  and 
all  her  accomplices,  declared  the  issue  of 
both  his  former  marriages  illegitimate, 
made  it  treason  to  assert  their  legitimacy 
or  throw  any  slander  upon  the  present 
King,  Queen,  or  their  issue  ;  settled 
the  crown  upon  the  King's  issue  by  Jane 
Seymour,  or  any  subsequent  wife,  and  in 
case  he  should  die  without  children,  em- 
powered him  bv  his  will  or  letters  patent, 
to  dispose  of  the  crown ; — an  enormous 
authorit)r,  cspeciallv  when  entrusted  to 
so  capricious,  so  self-willed  a  tyrant  as 
Ifenry  the  Eighth. 

liefore  her  marriage,  Jane  Seymour 
was  personallv  acquainted  with  the  Prin- 
cess Mary.  Afterwards  she  remained  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  her,  and  al- 
though Cromwell  was  the  real  agent, 
Jane  was  the  ostensible  mediatrix  oi  the 
reconciliation  between  Henry  and  the 
Princess  Mary.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
partial  intercession  for  Henry's  ill-used 
daughter,  and  also  out  of  malevolence 


to  Anne  Boleyn,  that  the  CSatholic  wrilen 
have  laviahedf  such  praiae  on  Queen  Jane , 
whilst  the  Protestanta,  equally  actuated 
by  party  motivca,  have  extolled  her,  not 
from  any  real  merit,  on  her  part,  but 
solelv  from  complaisance  to  her  son,  £d- 
wara  the  Sixth,  and  to  her  brother, 
Somerset. 

Jane  whilst  Qneen,  warned  by  the 
£Eite  of  Anne  Boleyn,  of  the  impropriety 
of  a  too  great  freedom  of  speech  and 
manners,  took  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
put  a  bridle  on  her  tongue,  and  Icdracli 
a  passive  existence,  that  until  the  birth 
of  her  son,  we  have  nothing  of  import- 
ance to  record  of  her.  In  June,  1536, 
she  accompanied  the  King  to  see  the 
procesidon  of  the  city  watch.  In  the 
sharply  freezing  January  of  1537,  she 
crossea  the  frozen  Thames  with  him  on 
horseback  to  Grreeiiwich  palace ;  and  she 
went  with  him  in  the  spring  to  Canter- 
bury, his  purpoae  being  to  see  that  the 
shnne  of  Thomas  k  Bccket  had  been 
demolished,  and  that  he  was  not  cheated 
out  of  his  share  of  the  plunder. 

Henry  was  particulany  desirous  that 
Jane  Seymour  should  receive  the  ho- 
nours of  a  coronation  ;  but  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  at  Westminster,  and  Jane'i 
advanced  state  of  pre^iancy,  caused  the 
ceremony  to  be  put  on  till  after  her  con- 
finement, when  her  unexpected  death 
prevented  her  from  being  crowned  at 
all. 

The  Queen  took  to  her  chamber,  at 
Hampton  Court,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
September,  1537.  She  was  taken  in 
travail  on  the  eleventh  of  October.  Her 
sufferings  were  severe,  and  at  length, 
on  the  following  day,  her  physicians, 
through  one  of  her  female  attendants, 
admonished  Henry  of  her  dangerous 
condition,  and  asked  whether  he  would 
wish  the  mother  or  the  child  to  be 
saved?  '*If  you  cannot  save  both,  at 
least  let  the  child  live,"  was  Henry's 
characteristic  reply;  *'for  other  wives 
are  easily  found. 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  Jane  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  Prince  (afterwards 
King  Edward  the  Sixth^ ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  long-desired  heir  to  the 
throne  so  intoxicated  the  King  and  the 
court,  that,  overlooking  the  very  delinte 
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state  of  the  Qneen,  Henry  ordered  the 
chriBtenine,  in  which  Jane,  in  oonformitj 
with  established  custonu  was  forced  to 
take  part,  to  be  tolemnizecl,  with  all  con- 
oeiraole  pomp  and  magnificence,  on  the 
following  Monday ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance, more  than  to  any  other,  must  be 
attributed  the  demise  of  the  Queen. 

The  baptism  was  performed  at  mid- 
night. Tne  procession  proceeded  from 
the  Qoeen's  cnamber.  Sir  John  Russell, 
Sir  Francis  Brian,  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
and  Sir  Anthony  Brown  bore  the  silver 
fount ;  one  of  the  Queen's  brothers  bore 
in  his  arms  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
'  carried  the  chrism  for  the  child  of  her,  for 
whose  sake  her  mother  had  been  decapi- 
tated, and  herself  pronounced  illegiti- 
mate ;  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  (Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  lather)  and  Lord  Sturton  bore  the 
tapers.  Hie  child  was  carried  in  the 
arms  of  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
under  a  rich  canopy  of  silk,  wrought 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
and  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  Lord  William  Howard.  The  spon- 
sors were  the  Princess  Mary,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
After  the  child  had  been  baptized  Ed- 
ward, with  due  solemnity,  he  was  pre> 
sented  with  a  gold  cup  by  the  Princess 
Mary,  with  three  bowls  and  two  pots  by 
Cranmer,  and  with  a  silver  ewer  and 
basin  by  Norfolk ;  the  procession  then 
returned,  headed  by  trumpets  and  other 
musical  instruments. 

"  When  they  reached  the  Queen's 
chamber,"  says  an  eye-witness,  '*  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  nobles 
entered ;  but  the  trumpets  and  the  horns 
remained  outside,  where  they  made  such 
a  loud  and  goodly  noise  that  the  like 
tiiereof  I  had  never  heard." 

The  tedious  ceremony  occupied  seve- 
ral hours.  At  its  commencement,  the 
Queen  was  forced  to  quit  her  bed,  and 
take  to  her  state  pallet — a  sort  of  huge 
sofa — where  she  remained  till  its  con- 
clusion, her  heartless  husband  being 
seated  by  her  side  all  the  time.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  noise  and  excite- 
ment was,  that,  on  the  following  day, 
the  Qneen  was  indiroosed ;  on  the  next 
day  (Wednesday)  she  grew  worse,  and 


received  the  sacrament,  according  to  th« 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
after  lingering  till  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October,  breathed  her  last  about  the 
hour  of  midnight. 

The  death  of  Jane,  the  first  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  Queens  who  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  outlive  his  love,  **wa8 
felt  by  none  in  the  realm  more  heavily 
than  by  the  Kind's  majesty  himself,  who 
retired  to  Windsor,  where  he  moaned 
and  kept  himself  alone  and  secret  a  great 
while.'  His  grief,  however,  was  of  no 
long  continuance,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  memoirs  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  in  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  France,  his  joy  for  the  birth 
of  his  lone-desired  heir  far  exceeded  his 
grief  for  tne  death  of  the  mother. 

The  Queen's  death  was  attributed  to 
a  cold  and  improper  diet,  and  her  obse- 
quies were  performed  with  imposing  so- 
lemnity. She  was  embalmed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  placed  in  a  hearse,  covered 
with  a  rich  cloth  of  gold  pall,  upon  which 
was  set  a  magnificent  cross.  She  was 
then  removed  to  the  presence  chamber, 
which  was  hung  with  black,  and  pro- 
vided with  crosses,  censers,  images  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  other  symbols  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  :  and  here, 
whilst  the  flickering  rays  of  torches  and 
tapers  burning  around  the  altar  made 
visible  the  imposing  scene,  masses  were 
said  in  the  morning,  and  dirges  sung 
afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen's 
ladies,  who,  with  the  Princess  Mary  at 
their  head,  as  chief  mourner,  and  robed 
in  black,  with  white  kerchiefs  over 
their  heads,  kept  nightly  watch  round 
the  royal  remains  till  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  body  was  removed,  with 
imposing  state,  to  Hampton  Court 
chapel.  Here  simUar  solemnities  were 
performed,  till  the  twelfth  of  November, 
when  the  body  was  conveyed,  with  regal 
state,  to  Windsor,  and  buried,  with  all 
possible  pomp,  in  the  midst  of  the  choir 
of  St.  George's  chapel — the  Princess 
Mary  attending  as  chief  mourner. 

Meanwhile,  mass  was  said  and  dirges 
sung  for  her  at  St.  Paul's,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  prayed  and  offered  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul ;  and  in  like  manner 
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were  manes  said  for  her,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  hundred,  in  eyerj  church  in 
London. 

On  the  stone  over  her  graye  was  en- 
graved the  following  lines,  in  Latin : — 

"  Here  lies  a  phoBiiix,  Lmdj  Jane, 

WhoM  death  another  phoenix  bare ; 
Oh,  grief!  two  phoenix  at  one  time, 
Together  nerer  were." 

Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  pnt  off  his 
widower's  weeds  till  the  second  of  Fe- 
bmary,  1538.  He  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried, and  although  he  was  thrice  mar- 
ried afterwards,  this  was  the  first  and 
the  only  time  that  he  assumed  the  garb 
of  mourning  for  a  wife ;  and  as  he  had 
an  utter  horror  of  black,  or  any  thing 
that  reminded  of  death,  and  would  per- 
mit no  one  to  enter  his  presence  in 
mourning  saving  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  may  rairlv  presume  that  he 
sincerely  lamented  tne  loss  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour; and  this  presumption  isstrengtn- 
ened  by  the  fact,  that  from  many  of  the 
prelates  and  nobles  he  received  letters 
of  condolence  on  the  demise  of  Jane. 
As  a  specimen  of  their  epistles,  we  insert 
the  following,  addressed  to  Henry  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  thirteentn 
of  Novemoer : — 

'^  Please  your  highness  to  understand 
that  now  oflate  it  hath  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  take  unto  his  mercy,  out  of 
this  present  life,  the  most  blessed  and 
virtuous  lady,  your  Grace's  most  dearest 
wife,  the  Queen's  grace,  whose  soul  God 
pardon,  and  news  thereof,  sorrowful 
unto  all  men,  came  into  these  parts ; 
surely  it  cannot  well  be  expressed  how 
all  men  of  all  degrees  did  greatly  lament 
and  moan  that  noble  lady  and  princess, 
taken  out  of  this  worla  by  oringing 
forth  of  that  noble  fruit  that  is  sprung 
of  your  Majesty  and  her,  to  the  great 
joy  and  inestimable  comfort  of  all  your 
suDJects;  considering  withal  that  this 
noble  fruit,  my  Lord  Prince,  in  his  ten- 


der ase,  entering  into  this  world,  is,  by 
her  death,  left  a  dear  orphan,  com- 
mencing thereby  this  miserable  and  mor- 
tal life,  not  only  by  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, as  the  misery  of  mankind  requireth, 
but  also  reft,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
life,  from  the  comfort  of  his  most  dear 
mother.  Albeit  to  him,  by  tenderness 
of  his  age,  it  is  not  known  what  he  hath 
lost,  yet  in  that  we  know  and  feel  it, 
have  much  cause  to  moan,  seeing  that 
such  a  virtuous  and  promising  Princess 
is  so  suddenly  taken  from  us.  *  *  * 
And  when  Almighty  God  hath  taken 
from  your  Grace,  to  your  ^reat  discom- 
fort, a  most  blessed  and  virtuous  lady, 
consider  what  he  hath  given  your  high- 
ness again  to  your  comfort,  and  to  the 
rejoicing  of  all  us,  your  subjeets,  our 
most  noble  Prince,  to  whom  God  hath 
ordained  your  majesty  not  only  to  be 
father,  but  also,  as  the  time  now  re- 
quireth, to  supply  the  place  of  a  mother. 
♦  •  •  Goa  gave  your  Grace  that 
noble  lady,  and  God  hadi  taken  her 
away,  as  it  pleased  him.  So  it  is  done, 
laud  be  given  to  him.  Consider,  too. 
how  Job  exhorteth,  by  his  example,  all 
men  being  in  like  case  to  patience,  which 
your  highness,  for  your  great  vnsdom 
and  learning,  can  much  better  consider 
than  I  can  advertise  the  same,  unless 
sorrowfulness  for  the  time  put  it  out  of 
remembrance." 

So  great  was  Henry  the  Eighth's  re- 
gard for  Jane  Seymour,  probably  be- 
cause she  was  the  mother  of  his  only  le- 
gitimate son,  that,  by  his  last  will,  he 
commanded  that  her  remains  should  be 
placed  in  his  tomb.  He  also  gave  in- 
structions for  the  erection  of  a  superb 
monument  to  the  mutual  memoir  of  his 
best-beloved  Queen  and  himself.  The 
former  order  was  complied  with,  and 
Ilenry  the  Eighth's  remains  were  laid 
by  the  side  of  those  of  *^  his  dearest 
Jane;"  but  the  monument,  although 
begun,  was  never  finished. 
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^  LTHOUGH  onr  hb- 

t  fliception,  ha»e 
pronooneMJaneSej- 

Heniy     the 

h's  beat  beloved 
ODth  had 
not  elapsed  aflei  the 
death  of  that  nufbrtuiiate  Queeo,  whea 
the  leUih  deapot  resolved  to  again  enter 
the  wedded  atate.  He  Bnt  made  pro- 
poaala  for  am  Blliance  with  the  Uucli(aa- 
Dowager  of  Milan,*  niece  to  the  Empe- 
ror, but  meetiag  witQ  difficultiea,  hia 
fiiendahip  for  Francis  the  First  induced 
him  to  rerclvG  on  ehooaing  a  lady  of  tbe 
njal  blood  of  France.  Accordingly,  he 
draunded  the  Ducheu-Dowagerof  Lon- 
gueiiile,  daofbter  of  Chs  Duke  of  Guise, 
a  Prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Thia 
lady,  FrancU  awured  hiin,  was  already 
betrothed  to  the  King  of  Scothind ;  but 
*  Ttaa  Dnobeaa, 
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I  as  ha  had  set  hit  heart  upon  the  match, 
I  be  diidained  \it  take  a  reniaal ;  in  Saxt, 
the  informadon  he  had  received  of  the 
Uuchesa'  beauty  and  accomplishmenti 
had  greatly  prepossewed  him  in  her  fe- 

From  the  account  of  Meautya,  an 
agent  he  had  privately  dispatched  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  her  person  and  her 
accompliiihmcnia,  he  became  enamoured 
with  her  geatleness,  her  mental  acquire- 
ments, and,  above  all,  mth  the  size  of 
her  pcison,  which,  although  large,  was 
feminine,  and  finely  proportionea.    The 

ficaBure  of  mortifying  his  nephew,  whom 
I  detested,  ftirther  incited  him  to  pro- 
secute the  match ;  and  he  insisted  tliat 
Francis  ahouldgiie  him  the  preference 
to  the  Sing  of  Scots,  But  Francis,  de- 
sirouB  as  he  nas  not  to  bridle  nlliance 
with  EngLmd,  wonld  not  give  oOvnce  lo 
his  friend  and  ally;  and  to  prevent 
further  solicitation,  he  imBkediately  sent 
the  Duchess  lo  Scotland.  At  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  a  breach  with  Henry, 
Francis  made  him  an  offer  of  Mary  of 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome,  but  luoiy  deemed  it  beneath 
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him  to  marry  a  Princess  who  had  pre- 
riously  been  rejected  by  his  nephew  of 
Scotland.  The  French  monarch  then 
offered  him  the  choice  of  the  two  younger 
sisters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  declanng 
that  in  every  respect  they  equalled  their 
elder  sister,  whilst  one  of  them  was  even 
her  superior  in  beauty.  Henry,  who 
was  scrupulously  desirous  to  obtain  a 
handsome  and  an  accomplished  wife, 
and,  above  all,  wished  to  see  and  hear 
that  she  sung  with  taste,  expression,  and 
a  sweet  countenance,  proposed  to  Francis 
that  they  should  have  a  conference  at 
Calais  on  pretence  of  business,  and  that 
this  monarch  should  bring  along  with 
him  the  two  Princesses  of  Guise,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  finest  ladies  of  royal 
irth  in  France,  that  Henry  might  take 
his  choice.  But  Francis,  whose  spirit  of 
gallantry  was  shocked  with  the  proposal, 
replied,  that  he  could  not  bring  ladies  of 
noble  birth  to  market,  like  horses,  to  be 
ehosen  or  rejected  by  the  whim  of  the 
purchaser. 

Thus,  after  nearly  a  year  spent  in 
fruitless  negotiation,  Henry  relinquished 
the  idea  of  choosing  a  consort  from  the 
royal  beauties  of  France,  and  growing 
tired  of  his  wifeless  state,  he  at  length 
listened  to  the  importunities  of  Cromwell, 
who  sought  to  add  to  his  own  power 
and  to  strengthen  the  decaying  cause  of 
the  reformation,  by  manymg  the  King 
to  one  of  the  Lutheran  Princesses  of  Ger- 
many— a  fatal  error,  which,  in  the  se- 
quel, cost  him  his  life. 

The  ladies  Cromwell  recommended  to 
Henry  with  such  flattering  commenda- 
tions were  Anne  of  Cleves  and  her  sister 
Emily,  whose  father,  the  Duke  of  that 
name,  had  great  interest  amongst  the 
Lutheran  princes,  and  whose  elder  sister, 
Sybilla,  was  married  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
League. 

Anne  of  Cleves  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber, 1516,  and  her  sister  Emily  about 
two  years  afterwards.  Sybilla,  the  wife 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  notori- 
ously one  of  the  most  beautiful,  talented, 
and  virtuous  women  of  her  times.  Crom- 
well had  calculated  that  the  two  younger 
sisters  resembled  her  in  these  particulars ; 
but  in  this  he  was  completely  mistaken. 


Anne,  with  whom  we  alone  have  to  deal, 
although  virtuous,  gentle,  and  sober- 
minded,  was  devoid  of  beauty,  talent, 
energy,  and  vivacity,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  needle-work,  quite 
unaccomplisned. 

On  the  receipt  of  flattering  comm^- 
dations  of  Anne  and  her  sister  from 
Cromwell's  agents  at  the  courts  of  Cleves 
and  Saxony,  Henr^  sent  his  fayourite 
artist,  Hans  Holbein,  to  take  portraits 
to  the  life  of  the  two  Princesses.  That 
of  Anne,  a  highly  flattering  one,  so  well 
pleased  Henry,  that  he  resolved  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  original  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  accredited  the  common  report  that 
Henry  had  poisoned  his  first  wife,  nn. 
justly  beheaded  the  second,  and  killed 
the  third  in  child-bed  by  wilful  negle^ 
was  anxious  to  prevent  the  union  of  his 
gentle  sister-in-mw  with  such  a  heartless 
conjugal  tyrant ;  but  Cromwell's  agent, 
Christopher  Mount,  quieted  his  scruples 
by  an  assurance  that  the  report  was  a 
base  exaggeration ;  and  that,  as  Henry 
could  be  best  ruled  through  the  influence 
of  his  wife,  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
would  be  greatly  advanced  by  Anne's 
proposed  marriage. 

In  February,  1539,  Anne's  &ther 
died;  but  this  event  only  caused  a  slight 
delay  in  the  proceedings,  as  her  mother, 
the  sensible  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  William,  Duke  of  Juliers,  and  her 
brother,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's 
crown  and  honors,  were  both  anxious  that 
Anne  should  wear  the  crown  matrimo- 
nial of  England. 

On  the  eleventh  of  August,  Nicholas 
Wotton,  Henry's  commissioner  for  the 
marriage,  addressed  a  dispatch  to  his 
sovereign,  declaring  that  nie  council  of 
the  Duxe  of  Cleves  was  hastening  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage,  that  Anne 
was  free  to  marry,  and  not  bound  by  the 
nuptial  contract  negotiated  some  years 
back  between  her  father  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine ;  that  she  had  received  a 
similar  education  to  her  sister  Sybilla, 
was  meek  and  gentle  in  disposition,  was 
an  excellent  hand  at  her  needle,  was 
temperate  and  sober,  could  read  and 
write  her  own  language,  but  no  other, 
and  knew  nothing  wluSeiwr  of 
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tliflt  art,  tiii^lilar  as  it  inay  appear,  being 
at  that  period  deemed,  b^  the  German 
nobles,  too  light  and  fhyolous  to  be 
practiaed  by  their  ladies  at  court. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  the  mar- 
riage-contract was  signed  at  Dusseldorfy 
Dr.  Barnes,  the  martyr,  being  Crom- 
well's most  active  agent  in  the  matter ; 
and,  earlj  in  the  same  month,  a  splendid 
embassy  Arom  the  German  Princes  con- 
eluded  the  matrimonial  treaty  witii 
Henry,  at  Windsor. 

At  length,  all  preliminaries  being  ar- 
ranged, Anne,  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
bade  fkreweU  to  her  relations  and  friends, 
aady  attended  b^  a  magnificent  train, 
qnitted  her  natnre  city  of  Dusseldorf, 
and  poceeded  on  her  route  to  England. 
The  journey  was  slow,  seldom  ezc^ding 
twenty  miles  a-day.  The  royal  party, 
after  passing  in  their  progress  through 
Berg,  Cleye,  Antwerp,  iiruges,  Dunkirk, 
and  Grayelincs,  reached  the  border  of 
Calais  on  the  eleventh  of  December. 
Here  Anne  and  her  cortege  were  re- 
eeiyed  hj  the  Lord  Lisle,  deputy  of 
Calais,  with  all  the  cavalry  in  the  garri- 
son, in  rich  apparel. 

Aboat  a  mue  from  the  town,  she  was 
met  by  William  Howard,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  Lord  Admiral  of  England, 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Gregory  Cromwell, 
brotherin-law  to  the  late  Jane  Seymour, 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Sir  George  Carew, 
and  other  exalted  personaecs.  The 
L(xrd  Admiral  was  apparelled  in  a  coat 
of  purple  velvet,  cut  on  cloth  of  gold, 
and  tied  with  great  aigulcts  and  trefoils 
of  ffold,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred ; 
and,  baudrickwiUf  he  wore  an  elegant 
chain,  to  which  hung  a  whistle  of  gold 
set  with  rich  stones  of  great  value.  In 
this  company  were  thirty  gentlemen  of  the 
royal  household,  very  nclily  clad,  with 
ereat  and  massive  chains.  Sir  Francis 
Bryan  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  in  par- 
ticular, wore  chains  of  extraordinary  va- 
•ue  and  strange  fashion,  llio  Lord  Ad- 
miral, also,  had  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  blue  velvet  and  crimson  satin,  and  his 
yeomen  in  damask  of  the  same  colours ; 
and  the  mariners  of  his  ships  also  wore 
coats  and  •lopper$  of  blue  Bruges. 

The  Lord  Admiral  welcomed  Anne 
with  A  low  obedioice,  and  conducted  her 


into  Calais  by  the  Lantern  Gate,  where 
the  ships  lay  in  the  haven,  garnished 
with  banners,  pensils,  and  flags,  pleasant 
to  behold ;  ana  at  her  approach  was  shot 
such  a  peal  of  guns,  that  all  her  retinue 
stood  amazed.  At  her  entry,  the  Mayor 
of  Calais  presented  her  with  one  hun- 
dred marks  in  gold ;  and  as  she  passed 
the  Staple  Hafi,  the  merchants  of  the 
staple  humbly  saluted  her,  and  presented 
her  with  a  hundred  gold  soverei^  in  a 
rich  purse,  for  which  she  heartily 
thanked  them.  She  then  rode  to  her 
lodgings  at  the  King's  palace,  called  the 
Exchequer,  where  she  tarried  twenty- 
five  days,  for  lack  of  a  prosperous  wind. 
During  this  time  she  kept  open  house ; 
and  jousts,  paj^ants,  banquets,  and  other 
goodly  roymies  were  made  for  her  solace 
and  recreation. 

On  St.  John's  day,  bein^  the  twenty- 
seventh,  Anne  and  her  train,  with  fifty 
sail,  took  passage  at  noon,  and  landed  Hi 
Deal  about  five  o'clock  the  same  day. 
She  was  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Chey- 
ney.  Lord  Warden  of  the  port,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  newly-built  castle 
(probably  that  of  Walmen.  Here  she 
was  immediately  visited  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  with  a  great  company  of 
knights  and  esquires,  and  the  noblest 
ladies  of  Kent,  who,  after  cordially  wel- 
coming her,  conducted  her,  on  the  same 
night,  with  all  possible  pomp,  to  Dover 
Castle,  where  she  rested  till  the  Monday; 
when,  although  the  weather  was  cold 
and  stormy,  she,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  her  journey,  set  out  for 
Canterbury. 

On  Barham  Downs  she  was  met  bj 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bi- 
shops of  Ely,  St  Asaph,  St.  David,  and 
Dover,  with  a  great  company  of  gentle- 
men, well  apparelled,  who  conducted  her 
to  St.  Austen's  withoutCanterburv,where 
slie  abode  that  ni^ht ;  and  on  the  next 
dsiy  she  came  to  Sittingboume,  and  there 
passed  the  night.  On  the  morrow, 
Deing  New  Year's  even,  she  was  met  at 
Raynam  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Lord  Darce  of  the  south,  and  the  Lord 
Mountjoy,  with  a  great  company  of 
knights  and  esquires  of  Norfolk  and 
SuflMk,  and  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
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qner,  all  in  eottf  of  relyet,  witli  chaixu 
of  gold,  who,  after  respectfully  laluting 
her,  attended  her  to  Kochestcr,  where 
aho  tarried  in  the  Biahop'a  Palace  all 
Kew  Year's  day. 

On  hearing  of  Anne's  arrival,  the  King, 
who  sore  desired  to  see  her  Grace,  re- 
solved to  visit  her  in  disguise,  that  he 
might  steal  a  first  glunce,  and,  as  he  ex- 
prised  it  to  Cromwell,  "  might  nourish 
love."  Attended  hy  only  eight  gentle- 
men of  his  privy  chamber,  who,  like 
himself,  were  oisguised  in  marble  or  grey- 
coloured  coats,  he  set  out  in  the  fuU  an- 
tidpfttion  of  beholding  in  his  extolled 
Gennan  bride  a  woman  of  matchless 
beauty  and  grace. 

Immediately  he  reached  Rochester,  he 
lent  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  his  Master  of 
tile  Horse,  witn  a  polite  message  to 
Anne,  informing  her  that  he  had  brought 
a  New  Yearns  gift,  which  he  begged  per- 
mission to  present  to  her.  Sir  Anthony, 
on  beholding  his  future  Queen,  was 
struck  with  her  lack  of  grace  and  beauty ; 
but  he  had  the  discretion  to  conceal  his 
dirappointment,  and  leave  his  royal  mas- 
ter to  judge  for  himself.  The  impatient 
Henry  no  sooner  entered  her  presence 
than  he  discovered  at  a  glance  liow  he 
had  been  deceived  by  the  magic  pencil 
of  Holbein.  Anne  was,  indeed,  tail  and 
large  as  heart  could  wish,  but  her  fea- 
tures, though  regular,  were  coarse  and 
pock-marked,  her  complexion  was  dark 
and  muddy,  her  manners  ungraceful,  her 
figure  ill-proportioned.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  disappointment,  he  shrunk 
back ;  and  it  was  only  after  earnest  per- 
suasion that  he  woiild  permit  hiinself 
to  be  announced. 

Anne,  it  appears,  was  eoually  dis- 
pleased with  the  person  and  aeportment 
of  Henry.  He  was  burly,  diseased,  and 
bloated,  and,  being  in  an  ill-mood,  his 
manner  was  rude  and  repulsive.  How- 
ever, when,  on  his  approach,  she  went  on 
her  knees  and  greeted  him  **  most  hum- 
blewisc,"  he  condescended  to  raise  her, 
and  kiss  her ;  and,  according  to  Hall, 
he  spent  all  that  afternoon  in  commun- 
ing and  devising  with  her,  and  supped 
with  her  in  the  evening ;  but  other  au- 
thorities declare  that  he  remained  in 
hor  company  only  a  few  miuutef^-luf 


musical  ear  being  so  diagmted  with  her 
high  Dutch — she  could  speak  no  EnglUh, 
he  no  Dutch — that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  commune  with  her  through  an  inter- 
preter, nor  present  to  her  the  New  Year's 
gift,  which  consisted  of  '*apartlet  of 
sable  skins  to  wear  round  the  neck,  and 
a  muffley  furred,  which  he  sent  the  next 
morning  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  with  as 
cold  a  message  as  might  be." 

On  quitting  her  presence  he  retired  to 
his  chamber,  sent  for  the  lords  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  in.  an  outburst  of 
passion  accused  them  of  wilfully  de- 
ceiving him  in  the  matter.  To  the  Lord 
Admiral  he  said,  **How  like  you  this 
woman  ?  Do  y]ou  think  her  so  personal 
fair  and  beautiful  as  report  has  been 
made  to  me  of  her?  I  pray  you  tell 
me  true?*' 

The  Admiral  answered  evasively,  '<  I 
take  her  not  for  fair,  but  to  be  of  a  brown 
complexion." 

*'Alasr  said  the  King,  « whom  shall 
men  trust!  I  promise  you  I  see  no 
such  grace  and  beauty  in  her  as  hath 
been  shown  me  of  her  by  pictures  or 
report.  I  am  ashamed  that  many  have 
praised  her  as  they  have  done,  and  I 
like  her  not." 

Henry  returned  to  Greenwich  y^ 
melancholy.  To  Lord  Russell,  Sir  An- 
thony Brown,  and  Sir  Anthony  Denny, 
he  bitterly  bewailed  his  fate.  Denny 
told  him  that  persons  in  humble  life  had 
this  advantage  over  princes,  that  whilst 
they  could  choose  wives  for  themselves, 
princes  must  take  such  as  were  brought 
to  them.  The  King,  nothing  consoled 
by  this  reasoning,  when  he  saw  Crom- 
well, inveighed  with  his  usual  brutality 
ag^ainst  those  who,  hj  false  represent- 
ations, had  induced  him  to  set  his  heart 
upon  Anne,  swearing  that  they  had 
brought  over  to  him  not  a  woman,  but 
a  great  Flanders  mare.  Cromwell  en- 
deavoured to  cast  the  blame  on  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  for  whom  he  had  no 
great  regard;  and  said,  when  he  found 
Anne  so  different  from  what  reports  and 
pictures  had  made  her,  he  should  have 
starred  her  at  Calais,  and  given  the  King 
notice  thereof;  but  the  Admiral  boldly 
rejoined,  that  he  had  not  been  invested 
with  nich  powenk    Hii  ordeca  wtan 
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timply  to  biing  "her  to  England,  and 
these  ne  had  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

What  followed,  will  be  best  shewn  by 
the  following  verbatim  extract  from 
Cromwell's  letter  to  the  King,  concern- 
ing his  Grace's  marriage  with  Anne  of 
CleTes. 

''The  next  day  after  the  receipt  of 
the  said  Lady  (Anne)  and  her  entry 
made  into  Greenwich,  and  after  your 
Highness  had  brought  her  to  her  cham- 
ber,  I  then  waited  upon  your  Highness 
in  your  privy  chamber,  and  being  there, 
your  Grace  called  me  unto  you,  8a}'ing 
to  me  these  words,  or  the  like,  'My 
lord,  is  it  not  as  I  told  you  ?  say  what 
they  will,  she  is  nothing  so  fair  ^s  hath 
been  reported;  howbei^  she  is  well  and 
■eemly.  Whereunto  I  answered  and 
said,  '  By  my  faith,  sire,  ye  say  true,' 
adding  thereunto,  that  I  thought  she 
had  a  queenly  manner,  and,  nevertheless, 
was  sorry  that  your  Grace  was  no  better 
eontent.  And  thereupon  your  Grace 
eonmianded  me  to  call  together  your 
eonndl,  which  were  these  by  name : 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Dukes  of  NorfoUc*  and  Suffolk,  my  lord 
admiral,  my  lord  of  Duresme,  and  my* 
sel^  to  commune  of  these  matters,  and 
to  know  what  commissioners  the  agents 
of  Cloves  had  brought,  as  well  touching 
the  performance  of  the  covenants  sent 
before  from  thence  to  Dr.  Wotton  to 
have  been  concluded  in  Cleves ;  as  also 
in  the  declaration  how  the  matters  stood 
for  the  covenants  of  marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  son  and  the  said 
Lady  Anne.  Whereupon,  Osliger  and 
Hostoden,  the  ambassadors  of  Cleves, 
were  called,  and  the  matters  (Anne's 
precontract  to  the  Marcjuis  of  Lor- 
rain)  proposed,  whereby  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  they  were  much  astonished 
and  abashed,  and  desired  that  they 
mi^ht  make  answer  on  the  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday.  And  upon  the 
Sunday,  in  the  morning,  your  coun- 
sellors and  they  met  together  early,  and 
then  eft.soons  was  proposed  unto  them 
as  well  touching  the  commission  for  the 
pierformance  of  the  treaty  and  the  ar- 
ticles sent  to  Mr.  Wotton ;  as  also 
tooehing  the  contracts  and  covenants  of 


marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's 
son  and  the  Lady  Anne,  and  what  terms 
they  stood  in.  To  which  things,  so  pro- 
posed, they  answered  as  men  much  per* 
plexed.  They  knei^r  nothing  about  the 
articles  sent  to  Mr.  Wotton ;  and  as  to 
the  contract  and  covenants  of  marriage, 
thej  could  say  nothing,  but  that  a  revo- 
cation was  made,  and  that  they  were 
but  spousals.  And,  finally,  after  much 
reasoning,  they  offered  themselves  .to 
remain  prisoners  until  such  time  as  they 
should  have  sent  unto  them  from  Clevea 
the  first  articles  ratified  under  th^  Duke, 
their  master's,  sign  and  seal ;  and  also 
the  copy  of  the  revocation  made  between 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  son  and  the  Lady 
Anne.  Upon  the  which  answers  I  was 
sent  to  your  Highness  by  my  lords  of 
your  council,  to  declare  to  your  High- 
ness their  answer,  and  come  to  you  by 
the  privy  way  into  your  privy  clumiber, 
and  declared  unto  you  the  same  with  all 
the  circumstances,  wherewith  your  Grace 
was  very  much  displeased,  saying,  I  am 
not  well  handled,  and  if  it  were  not 
that  she  is  come  so  far  into  my  realm, 
and  that  my  states  and  people  have 
made  a  great  preparation  for  her,  and 
that  I  fear  making  a  ruffel  in  the  world 
by  driving  her  brother  into  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  French  King ; 
both  these  monarchs  being  now  leagued 
together,  I  would  never  have  married 
her.  So  that  I  might  well  perceive 
your  Grace  was  neither  c<Mitent  with 
the  person  ne  yet  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  agents.  And  after  dinner,  on 
the  said  Sunday,  your  Grace  sent  for  all 
your  said  counsellors,  and  repeated  to 
them  how  your  Highness  was  handled 
in  regard  to  the  articles  sent  to  Dr. 
Wotton,  and  the  precontract  between 
Anne  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  son. 
It  might,  and  I  doubt  not,  did  appear 
to  them,  how  loth  your  Highness  was 
to  marry  at  that  time.  And  thereupon, 
and  upon  the  consideration  aforesaid, 
your  Grace  thought  it  expedient  that 
she  (Anne)  should  make  a  protestation 
in  the  presence  of  your  counsellors  and 
notaries,  that  she  was  free  from  all  con- 
tracts, which  were  done  accordingly. 
And  thereupon,  I  repairing  to  your 
Highness,  declared  how  that  sho  had 
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made  her  protestation.  Whereonto  your 
Grace  answered  to  thia  effect — Is  there 
no  other  remedy  but  that  I  must  needs, 
against  my  wilt  P^t  my  neck  into  the 
noose  ?  and  so  I  departed,  leaving  your 
Highness  in  a  study,  or  pensiveness. 
And  yet  your  Grace  determined  the  next 
morning  to  submit  to  the  ceremony." 

To  return  to  Anne  :  on  the  morrow 
after  her  unpleasant  interview  with  the 
King  at  Bochestcr,  she  proceeded  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  Dartfora ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  the  third  of  January,  being 
Saturday,  she  made  her  public  entry 
hito  OreeniBch.  **  On  filackheath,  near 
the  foot  of  Shooter's  Hill,"  records 
Hall,  "  was  pitched  a  rich  tent  of  cloth 
of  gold,  and  divers  other  tents  and  pa- 
yilions,  in  which  were  made  fires  and 
perfumes  for  her  Grace  and  the  ladies 
who  took  part  in  the  gorgeous  scene. 
An  ample  roadway  was  cut  through  the 
bushes  and  furze  from  the  tents  to  the 
park-gates  at  Greenwich.  Next  to  the 
park-pales,  on  the  east  side,  stood  the 
merchants  of  the  steel-yard ;  and  on  the 
west  side,  stood  merchants  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  Venice  and  Spain,  in  coats  of 
velvet.  On  both  sides  of  the  road  stood 
the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  aldermen  with  the  council  of  the 
said  city,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  who  were  mixed  with  the 
esquires.  Next  upwards,  towards  the 
tents,  stood  knights,  then  the  fifty 
gentlemen  pensioners ;  and  all  this  class 
of  persons  were  in  blue  velvet  and 
chains  of  gold,  and  amounted  in  number 
to  twelve  hundred,  besides  seven  hun- 
dred who  came  with  the  King  and  her 
Grace.  Behind  the  gentlemen  stood  the 
serving  men  in  good  order,  and  well 
horsed  and  apparelled,  that  whosoever 
viewed  them,  might  say  that  they,  for 
tall  and  comely  personages,  and  clean  of 
limb  and  body,  were  able  to  give  the 

freatest  prince'  in  Christendom  a  mortal 
reakfast  if  he  were  the  King's  enemy. 
The  gentlemen  pertaining  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord 
admiral,  and  divers  other  lords,  besides 
their  liveries  and  richly  caparisoned 
horses,  wore  chains  of  gold.  Thus 
were  these  personages  arranged  in  ranks 


firom  the  park-gate  to  the  cross  upon  the 
Heath ;  and  in  this  order  they  remained 
till  the  King  had  retomed  with  her 
Grace. 

**  About  twelve  o'clock,  her  Grace, 
with  all  the  company  that  were  of  her 
nation,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy,  and  other  bishops,  lords  and 
knights  who  had  conducted  her  to  £nff- 
lano,  came  down  Shooter's  Hill  towards 
the  tents,  and  a  good  space  from  the 
tents  she  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  BuU 
land,  her  chamberudn ;  Sir  Thomas 
Dennise,  her  chancellor,  and  all  her 
councillors  and  officers,  amongst  whom, 


household, 
her  an  eloquent  oration  in  Latin,  which, 
as  she  only  understood  her  native  tongue, 
was  answered  bjthe  Duke,  her  brother's 
secretary.  This  being  done,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  I^y  Marquise 
Dorset,  daughter  to  the  French  Queen, 
being  niece  to  the  King,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Kichmond,  and  the  Countesses  of 
Rutland  and  Hertford,  with  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
five,  saluted  and  welcomed  her  Grace, 
who  alighted  out  of  the  chariot  in  which 
she  had  ridden  all  her  long  journey; 
and  with  most  goodly  demeanour  and 
loving  countenance  gave  them  hearty 
thanks,  and  kissed  them  all.  All  her 
counsellors  and  officers  then  kissed  her 
hand,  after  which,  she  and  her  ladies 
entered  their  tents,  and  warmed  them- 
selves awhile. 

'*  When  the  King  heard  that  she  was 
in  her  tent,  he,  with  all  dili^nce,  set 
out  through  the  park.  First  issued  tbe 
King's  trumpeters,  then  the  officers  of 
the  King's  council,  followed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  King's  privy  chamber, 
some  apparelled  in  coats  of  velvet  em- 
broidered, whilst  others  had  their  coatii' 
guarded  with  chains  of  gold,  very  ridi 
to  behold,  and  were  well  horsed  and 
trapped.  After  them  ensued  barons,  the 
youngest  first,  and  so  Sir  William 
HoUys,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  rode 
with  the  Lord  Parr,  nude  to  Katherine 
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pBrr,  lie  beinf  the  youngest  baron. 
Then  fbUowed  the  biihops  in  black  satin, 
tuoceeded  by  the  earu,  after  whom, 
came  the  Duke  Philip  of  Bavaria,  richly 
apparelled,  with  the  Urery  of  the  Toison 
or  golden  fleece  about  his  neck ;  then 
the  ambassadors  of  the  French  King  and 
the  Emperor;  next  followed  the  lord 
priyy  seal,  Lord  Cromwell,  and  the  lord 
chancellor ;  then  garter-king-at-arms, 
and  the  other  officers  at  arms.  The 
lords  were  mostly  apparelled  in  purple 
velvet.  A  gooa  distance  behintt  the 
Harquess  of  Dorset,  who  bore  the  sword 
of  state,  followed  the  King's  Highness, 
mounted  on  a  goodly  courser,  trapped 
in  rich  cloth  of  goid,  traversed  over 
lattice-wise  with  ^Id  embroidery^  and 
pearied  on  every  side  of  the  embroidery, 
the  buckles  and  pendants  being  all  of 
flne  gold ;  Henry  was  apparelled  in  a 
coat  of  purple  velvet,  nuide  somewhat 
like  a  frock,  all  over  embroidered  with 
flat  ffold  of  damask,  with  small  lace 
mizea  between,  and  other  laces  of  the 
same,  so  going  traverse-wise,  that  little 
of  the  ground  appeared ;  about  the  gar- 
ment was  a  rich  guard,  very  curiously 
embroidered;  the  sleeves  and  breast 
were  cut  and  lined  with  cloth  of  gold, 
and  fastened  together  with  ^at  buttons 
ot  diamonds,  rubies,  and  oriental  pearls. 
His  sword  and  s:irdle  were  adorned  with 
stones,  especially  emeralds;  Ms  night- 
cap was  garnished  with  stones,  and  his 
bonnet  was  so  rich  of  jewels,  that  few 
men  could  value  them.  Besides  all  this, 
he  wore  in  baudriekwise  a  collar  of  such 
balassTubies  and  pearls,  that  few  men 
ever  saw  the  like ;  and  about  his  person 
ran  ten  footmen,  all  richly  apparelled  in 
goldsmiths'  work.  And,"  continues  Hall, 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  both  of 
the  King  and  Anne  of  Clevcs,  "and 
notwithsUmding  that  the  rich  apparell 
and  precious  jewels  were  pleasant  to  the 
nobles  and  all  present  to  oehold,  yet  his 
princely  countenance,  his  goodly  person- 
age and  royal  gesture  so  far  exceeded 
au  others  present,  that  in  comparison  of 
his  person  all  his  rich  apparell  was 
little  esteemed.  After  him  i^lowed  his 
lord  chamberlain;  then  came  Sir  An- 
thony Brown,  master  of  the  horse,  a 
goodl  J  gentleman  and  comely  personage, 


well  horsed  and  trapped,  and  richly  i^ 
parelled,  leading  the  King's  horse  of 
estate  by  a  long  rein  of  gold,  which  horse 
was  trapped  like  a  baroe  with  crimson 
velvet  and  satin,  all  over  embroidered 
with  gold  after  an  antique  fashion,  very 
euriously  wrought.  Then  followed  the 
paffes  of  honour,  in  coats  of  rich  tinsel 
and  crimson  velvet,  paled,  riding  on 
great  coursers,  all  trapped  in  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  with  new  devices 
and  knots  of  gold,  which  were  both 
pleasant  and  costly  to  behold.^  Then 
followed  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  captain 
of  the  g^uard,  and  then  the  guard,  well 
horsed,  and  in  rich  coats.  In  this  order, 
tiie  King  rode  to  the  last  end  of  the 
rank,  where  the  spears,  or  pensioners, 
stood,  and  then  every  person  that  came 
with  the  King  placed  himself  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  the  King  standing 
in  the  midst. 

**  When  her  Grace  was  advertised  of 
the  Kin^s  coming,  she  issued  out  of  her 
tent,  beug  apparelled  in  a  rich  gown  of 
cloth  of  gold  raised,  made  round  with- 
out  any  train,  after  the  Dutch  fashion, 
and  on  her  head  a  caul,  and  over  that  a 
round  bonnet  or  cap,  set  full  of  oriental 
pearls  of  a  very  proper  fashion,  and  be* 
fore  that  she  haa  a  coronet  of  black  vel- 
vet, and  about  her  neck  she  had  a  partlet 
set  full  of  rich  stones,  which  glistened 
all  the  field.  At  the  door  of  the  tent 
she  mounted  on  a  fair  horse  richly  trap- 
ped, with  her  footmen  about  her  in  eold- 
smiths'  work  embroidered  with  the  blade 
lion  [the  shield  of  Hainault],  and  a 
carbuncle  set  in  gold  on  the  shoulder. 
And  so  she  march^  towards  the  King, 
who  perceiving  her  approach,  came  for- 
ward somewhat  beyond  the  cross  on 
Blackheath,  and  there  paused  a  little  in 
a  fair  place  till  she  drew  nearer ;  when 
he  put  off  his  bonnet,  came  forward 
to  ncr,  and  with  most  loving  coun- 
tenance and  princely  behaviour,  saluted, 
welcomed,  and  embraced  her,  to  the  great 
rejoicing  of  the  beholders ;  and  she  like, 
wise,  not  forgetting  her  duty,  with  most 
amiable  aspect  ana  womanly  behaviour, 
received  his  Grace  with  many  sweet 
words  and  great  thanks  and  praisings 
given  to  him.  Whilst  Henry  and  Anne 
were  thus  communing,  the  fifty  \Ansi»Bi.* 
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en  and  the  (nurd  dqnrted  to  fmmk 
tho  poiirt  and  hall  of  f  i reenwich.  When 
thf  Kin?  had  talkf.-d  with  Anne  awhile 

(thrr»ii?h  an  inUrrprrrter].  he  pat  her  on 
ii^  ri^ht  hand,  and  no"  with  their  foot- 
man tli«-T  rod*;  as  thoutrh  thcT  had  been 
runplfd  to;r*-thf-r  Oh,  what  a  right  was 
llii*.  to  %t  f  fco  jr'K'HlIy  a  princ**,  so  noble 
a  Kin^r.  to  ridr*  with  so  fiir  a  ladr,  of  so 
f^o'Mlly  a  ht.'itiin',  so  womanlr  a  countc- 
nnnri-,  ttn(lf'K[K'4'iuliy  of  Ko^o^xloaalities! 
I  think  no  rn-atiire  could  see  them,  bnt 
hill  hf:«t  njoirf-d. 

*'  When  the  Kini^  and  Anne  had  met 
and  their  companies  joined,  they  retamed 
throii^^h  the  ranks  of  knights  and  ei- 
qiiii-f4,  who  Morxl  still  all  the  time.  Fint 
in  orrl<r  ramo  hfr  twelve  trumpeters,  and 
two  kfttit;  drums  on  horseback.  Then 
thr*  Kin^s  councillors,  then  the  gentle- 
men of  the  privy  chamber;  then  the 
g'-nflt-nien  of  her  ^trace's  conntrr,  in 
coats  of  velvet,  all  on  f?rcat  horses. 
After  them,  the  Mayor  of  London  in 
criniHon  velvet,  with  a  rich  collar,  coapled 
with  the  youngiY-Ht  baron ;  then  all  the 
barons ;  next  followed  bishops,  then  earls, 
with  whom  riKle  the  Claris  of  Waldeck 
and  OverHtein  of  her  country ;  then  came 
the  I>ukefl,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  I>ukc  Phillip  of  Bavaria,  fol- 
lowed by  the  ambnHsoflors,  the  Lord 
IVivy  Seal,  the  I^ord  Chancellor,  and 
the  I^ird  Marquess,  with  the  King's 
sword.  Next  follow^l  the  King  himself, 
riding  with  bin  fair  lady,  and  behind  him 
HMle  Sir  Anthony  Itrown,  with  the  King's 
horne  of  cNtatfr,  and  b(;liind  her  rode  Sir 
John  Dudlry,  master  of  her  horses,  lead- 
ing her  HpuVe  palfrey,  trapped  in  rich 
tiHHiKs  down  to  the  ground.  After  them 
followed  th(!  pages  of  honour,  then  fol- 
io we<l  the  Lady  Margaret  Donglas,  tiie 
Lady  Marquess  Dorset,  the  Duchess  of 
Kiehmond  and  Suffolk,  the  Countesses 
of  Rutland  and  Hertford,  and  other 
Countimses.  Then  followed  her  Grace's 
chariot,  which  waH  well  carved  and  gilt, 
with  the  arms  of  her  country. curiouslv 
vr rough t,  and  covered  with  clotli  of  gold. 
Ail  the  horses  were  trapped  with  black 
Velvet,  and  on  them  rode  pages  of  honor 
in  coats  of  velvtrt.  In  the  chariot  rode 
two  huiies  of  her  country.  Next  after 
the  ohariot,  followed  six  ladies  and  geop 


tfewonen  of  her  eouBtrr,  all  ricUt  n- 
paielled  with  caps  adonied  with  pesrtes 
and  great  chains  of  diren  fiuduoB,  after 
the  naaee  of  their  conntrr,  and  with 
them  rode  six  ladies  of  fa»glMMi  wdl 
bcseen.  Then  folloved  another  chariot 
likewise  silt,  and  famished  as  the  other 
was,  and  sneceededbr  ten  EngUsh  huiies 
well  appardled.  Next  touera  came 
another  chariot,  covered  with  black  doth, 
in  which  were  four  gentlewomen,  her 
Grace's  diamheren ;  then  followed  all 
the  remnant  of  the  ladies,  gentlewomi^ 
and  maidens  in  great  nnmfe,  which  ^ 
wear  that  day  French  hoods ;  [and  sin- 
golar  to  relate],  after  them  came  her 
Grace's  three  lanmlerers  [wadterwomenl 
in  another  chariot  all  black,  and  whicn 
was  followed  hj  a  horse  litter  of  doth 
of  gold,  and  crimson  TelTct  npon  vdvet 
palra  or  striped,  with  horses  trappedae- 
cordinglr,  wliich  the  King  had  presented 
to  her  Grace.  And  last  came  the  serv- 
ing men  of  her  train  all  clothed  inblad^ 
and  on  great  eomsers  [like  the  Flemish 
breed  of  drajr  horses]." 

Hall,  who  like  most  of  the  speetaton 
of  this  goodly  show,  had  no  idea  of  the 
false  part  the  King  was  playing,  pro- 
ceeds :  ^* In  this oraer  they rodetuoagh 
the  ranks,  and  through  the  park,  and  at 
the  late  Friars  wall,  all  men  alighted, 
save  the  King,  the  two  masters  of  l^e 
horse,  and  the  henchmen,  which  rode  to 
the  hall  door,  and  the  ladies  rode  to  the 
court  gate.  As  they  passed  they  beheld 
from  the  wharf,  how  the  dtizens  of 
London  were  rowing  np  and  down  the 
Thames  before  them,  every  craft  in  his 
barge  garnished  with  banners,  flags, 
streamers,  pensils  and  targets,  some 
painted  ana  beaten  with  Uie  King's 
arms,  some  with  her  Grace's  arms,  and 
some  with  the  arms  of  their  craft  or 
mystery.  Besides  the  barges  of  every 
craft,  tnere  was  a  barge  made  like  a  ship, 
called  the  bachdors*  oarge,  decked  with 
cloth  of  gold,  pennions,  and  pensils,  and 
with  targets  in  great  number,  on  which 
waited  a  froyst  [a  sort  of  gun-boat], 
that  shot  great  pieces  of  artUlery.  In 
every  barge  were  divers  sorts  of  mstni- 
ments,  and  children  and  men  singings 
which  song  and  played  together  in  sweet 
ohoms,  as  the  King  and  ue  lady  pasted 
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)n  the  yfhaxtf  wbich  algfat  and  foodly 
noises  they  much  praised  and  allowed. 
As  soon  as  Anne  and  tiie  Kin^^  had 
entered  the  inner  court,  they  abghted 
from  iheir  horses,  and  the  Kingloyin^ly 
emhraced  her  and  kissed  her,  hidding 
her  welcome  to  her  own,  and  led  her  hy 
her  left  arm  through  the  hall,  which  was 
fbmished  helow  the  hearth  [which  stood 
in  tiie  centre  of  the  hall]  with  the  King's 

Ends,  and  abore  the  hearth  with  the 
pensioners  with  their  battle-axes, 
so  brought  her  np  to  her  privy  cham- 
ber, and  there  left  her  for  that  time." 

When  the  King  and  Anne  entered  the 
eonrt  together,  a  great  peal  of  g^uns,  shot 
from  the  tower  of  Greenwich,  gave  notice 
to  the  spectators,  and  to  the  inferior 
actors  in  the  imposing  ceremony,  to  dis- 
perse, which  they  did  with  all  speed, 
wending  their  way  to  London,  or  their 
lodgings  elsewhere.  **  But,''  says  the 
marvefloTing  Hall,  ''to  see  how  lone 
it  was  ere  the  horsemen  could  pass,  ana 
how  late  it  was  in  night  before  the  foot- 
men could  ^  over  London  bridge,  I 
assure  you  it  was  wondrous  to  behold, 
the  numb^  was  so  great." 

Immediately  Henir  had  conducted  her 
Grace  into  her  privy  chamber,  he  left  her, 
and  proceeded  in  sullen  mood  to  discuss 
with  his  privy  council  the  propriety  of 
sending  her  bcick  to  her  own  country  as 
she  came.  However,  being  unprovided 
with  any  reasonable  excuse  for  breaking 
off  the  match,  he  on  Monday,  the  fifth 
of  January,  resolved  that  the  marriage 
should  be  solemnized  on  the  following 
day,  being  the  Epiphany,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called.  Twelfth  day ;  and  not  satis- 
fied with  this  unseemly  haste,  he  an- 
noyed Anne,  by  fixing  upon  the  incon- 
veniently early  hour  of  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ror  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony.  But  as  her  not  over-acute 
feelings  had  already  been  outraged  in 
every  possible  way,  she  gave  no  heed  to 
this  annoyance.  Overstein  and  Hosto- 
den  had  come  to  England  with  her  Grace 
expressly  to  lead  her  to  the  altar ;  but 
Henry,  out  of  sheer  opposition  we  are 
told,  objected  to  Hostoden,  and  appointed 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Overstein  to  the 
office.  At  the  appointed  hour  Essex  had 
Boft  arrived,  and  Cromwell  was  ordered 


to  fill  his  place ;  but  before  Anno  waf 
arrayed,  Essex  came  in,  and  Cromwell 
returned  to  the  Kins*,  who  by  this  time 
was  attired  in  his  wedding  suit,  "  which,** 
says  Hall,  '*  consisted  of  a  gown  of  cloth 
of  gold  raised,  with  great  flowers  of 
silver,  furred  with  black  jennets.  A 
coat  of  crimson  satin  all  to  cut,  and  em« 
broidered  and  tied  with  great  diamonds- 
and  a  rich  collar  about  his  neck."  Thus 
arrayed,  says  CromweU,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, '^hisMajestyadvanced  towards  the 
gallery  out  of  his  privy  chamber,  and 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  chamber  of 
presence,  called  me  to  him,  and  said, 
*  My  Lord,  if  it  were  not  to  satisfy  tide 
world  and  mv  realm  I  would  not  do 
what  I  must  ao  this  day  for  any  earthly 
thing.' "  Word  was  then  brought  the 
King  that  Anne  was  coming ;  on  which 
he  solemnly  advanced,  with  his  nobles  in 
procession,  into  the  gallery  next  the 
closets,  and  there,  wim  expressions  of 
discontent  at  her  long  tajry,  paused 
whilst  some  of  the  lords  went  to  fetch  her. 
Anne,  who,  from  a  reluctance  to  link 
herself  to  so  harsh  and  uncourtoous  a 
husband  as  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  not 
punctual  to  the  hour,  was  attired  in  **  a 
gown  of  rich  cloth  of  gold,  made  round 
after  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  set  full  of 
large  oriental  pearls.  Her  long  black 
hair  hung  down  in  graceful  ringlets 
over  her  shoulders.  On  her  head  was  a 
gold  coronet  replenished  with  great 
stones  and  set  full  of  sprigs  of  rosemary, 
a  herb  then  worn  both  at  weddings  ana 
funerals,  and  her  neck  and  her  waist 
were  adorned  with  jewels  of  great  price. 
Thus  apparelled,  she  was  led  forth  from 
her  chamber  by  Essex  and  Overstein, 
and  (proceeds  the  chronicler^  with  most 
demure  countenance  and  saa  behaviour, 

5a88cd  through  the  King's  chamber, 
'he  lords  all  went  in  procession  before 
her,  and  on  reaching  the  gallery  where 
the  King  was,  she  made  three  obeisances 
and  curtsies  to  him.  Then  Cranmer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  received 
them,  and  married  them  together."  Over- 
stein gave  her  away,  aud  about  her 
wedding  ring  was  engraved,  God  sent 
MB  WELL  TO  KEEP ;  a  most  appropriate 
motto,  considering  the  fate  of  Henry's 
former  Queens. 
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On  the  eonclnsion  of  the  marriage 
eeremonj,  they  went  hand  in  hand  into 
the  King's  closet,  and  after  they  had 
heard  mass  there,  and  taken  wine  and 
prices,  the  Kin^  departed  to  his  chamber, 
and  all  the  ladies  waited  on  the  Queen 
to  her  chamber,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
walking  on  her  right  hand,  and  Suffolk 
on  her  left.    After  nine  o'clock  the  King, 
with  a  gown  of  rich  tissue  lined  with 
crimson  Telyet  embroidered,  came  to  his 
closet,  and  she,  in  the  same  apparel  that 
riie  was  married  in,  came  to  her  closet, 
with  her  serjeant-of-arms  and  her  offi- 
cers before  her  like  a  Queen.    Anne, 
after  she  had  offered  and  dined  with  the 
King,  disrobed,  and  put  on  a  dress  like 
ft  man's  gown  of  tissue,  with  long  sleeyes 
girt  to  her,  furred  with  rich  sable,  her 
narrow  sleeyes  were  yery  costly.      On 
her  head  she  had  the  cap  she  wore  on 
the  Saturday  before,  with  a  coronet  of 
lawn,  which  cap  was  so  rich  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  that  it  was  judged 
to  be  of  great  yalue.      Her  ladies  and 
gentlemen  wore  the  same  style  of  dress, 
rery  rich  and  costly,  but  not  the  most 
becoming.      They  were  mostly  adorned 
with  rich  chains  and  costly  jewels.  Thus 
attired,  the  Queen,  attended  by  her  train, 
went  to  eyensong,  and  afterwards  sup« 
ped  with  the  King.    After  supper  there 
were  banquets,  masks,  and  diyers  dis- 
ports till  the  time  came  that  it  pleased 
the  King  and  her,  to  take  their  rest. 
On  the  subsequent  Sunday,  solemn  jousts 


were  kept,  which  much  pleased  tha 
foreigners.  On  that  day,  Anne  was 
dressed  after  the  English  fashion,  wi& 
a  French  hood,  which  so  set  forth  her 
beauty  and  good  yisage,  proceeds  Hall, 
who  beine  her  lurdent  admirer,  always 
menti(»is  ner  as  beautiful,  that  eyery 
creature  rejoiced  to  behold  her. 

When  the  Earl  of  Oyerstein  and  other 
lords  and  ladies  who  had  attended  her 
Grace  to  England,  had  been  right  royally 
feasted  and  entertained  by  the  King  and 
his  nobles,  they  took  their  leaye,  and 
after  receiying  yidnable  gifts  both  in 
money  and  plate,  departed  to  their  own 
country.  The  Earl  of  Waldreck,  Anne's 
maids  of  honour,  and  other  gentlemen 
and  damoselles  remained  with  ner  Grace 
till  she  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  language  wad  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  English. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  the  King, 
accompanied  by  many  peers  andpxelatM, 
conducted  Anne  by  water  to  Westmin- 
ster, where  magnificent  preparations  had 
been  made  for  her  reception.  They 
were  attended  on  th^  yoyage  up  the 
Thames  by  the  Mayw  and  Aldermen 
in  scarlet,  and  by  twelye  of  the  city 
companies,  "aU  in  barges  garnished 
with  banners,  pennions,  and  ta^ts,  and 
replenished  with  minstrelsy  [bands  of 
music  on  board].  As  they  proceeded  up 
the  Thames,  all  the  ships  saluted  them, 
and  out  of  the  Tower  was  shot  a  great 
peal  of  guns  in  goodly  order." 
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CHAPTER  II. 
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h\  LTHOUGH  after  her 

',^f    marmf^,  the  King 


at  flnic  ihowed 
OTtry  ontward  mark 
of  iMpeet,  hii  aver- 
■um  to  her  hourly 


looked  obIt  to  hit  own  personal  gratifl- 
ettaon,  and  t " 

it  in  bean^. 


that  Anne,  thoaeh  well  ii 
and  pure  in  thought,  wsi  di 


^Uhmenli,  the  art  of  flalterf,  and  that 
lanniiating  vomanlj  ■oftneu,  m>  inra- 
riablj  admired  b;  the  eterner  eex. 
Henry  repeatedly  told  Cromwell  Chat  be 
belieVed  Anne  to  be  no  maid  when  he 
had  her,  and  therefore  big  feelinn  would 
not  pennit  him  (o  conaummate  hia  mar- 
lil^  with  her.  About  the  middle  of 
IfDt  he  Kiterat«d  this  complaint  to  his 
aecretary,  declaring:  that  she  began  to 
"wax  stubborn  and  wilful,  and  as  his 
heart  would  not  permit  him  (o  hare 
:  ehildreli  by  heri  he  coold  not  consider 
'  her  aa  hii  lawful  wife.  Hatten  were  in 
Ihia  state,  when,  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, Henry  permitted  the  parliament, 
whicli  met  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  to 
acknowledge  Anne's  rights  as  Queen 
Consort  of  England,  by  settling  her 
dower  according  to  tie  nsoal  form. 

On  the  first  of  May,  Anne  appeared 
lor  the  lasttime  in  public  with  the  King, 
at  a  tonnument  held  at  Durham  House. 
Shortly  afterwards,  that  unprincipled  tool 
tf  ro^ty,  Wrotha' 

for  thg  diToTM  by,  ii 


lamenting  that  the  King's  higbneaa  was 
married  to  a  princess  whom  he  loved  not, 
and  hinting  at  the  expediency  of  dis- 
solring  the  union.  Henry  next  express- 
ed scruples  of  conscience  at  retaining  a 
Lutheran  for  a  consort.  And,  if  possible, 
to  render  Anne's  sitnation  insupport* 
able  to  her,  disehargc-d  all  her  foreign 
attendants,  and  himself  appointed  E^- 
Xlisbkdies  to  All  their  place.  The  Queen 
had  exerted  her  utmost  endeavours  to 

E lease  her  hosband,  hut  now  she  lost  all 
eart,  and  in  a  domestic  jar  told  him  to 
his  face  that  had  she  not  Imre  been  forced 
to  become  his  bride,  she  might  hare 
married  the  prince  to  whom  she  had 
promised  her  hand,  who  it  not  hand- 
somer, was  at  least  vonnger  and  better 
disposed  than  himself.      This  i 


to  destroy  Cromwell^  the  minister  who 
had  induced  him  to  marry  her. 

Cromwell,  being  aware  of  his  critical 
position,  had  kept  aloof  from  ell  com- 
munication with  Anne,  till  her  Flemish 
maids  of  honour  were  aboot  to  deport, 
when,  as  they  applied  to  him  to  grant 
them  a  safe  conduct,  he  seized  the  op- 
portuaity  to  dispatch  a  secret  message 
to  the  Uueen,  urging  her  for  her  life's 
sake  to  render  hersdf  more  agreeaUe  to 
her  royal  husband.  Anne  followed 
Cromwell's  advice  ;  hut  not  being  an 
adept  in  tbe  art  of  duplicity,  she  orer- 
acted  bet  part,  and  Henry  at  once  per- 
ceived the  deception,  and  rightly  attri- 
buted it  to  the  counsel  of  nis  prime 
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bU  intention  to  procure  a  dirorce.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Uenry  the  Eighth  to 
heap  fuToun  on  those  he  had  marlLsd 
out  for  destruction  ;  accordingly,  he  in 
April  bestowed  on  Cromwell  the  honours 
and  estates  of  Henry  hourchier,  the  late 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  killed  by 
a  full  from  liis  horse  in  the  preceding 
March.  This  act  of  seeming  royal  fa- 
vour, convinced  the  Catholic  party,  that 
the  man  who  had  devised,  and  as  vicar' 
general  had  completed,  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  had  fallen  under  the 
royal  displeasure  ;*  and  whilst  they  were 
exerting  all  their  energies  to  hasten  his 
fall,  and  {irocuro  a  Queen  whose  re- 
ligious sentiments  accorded  with  their 
own,  the  King  fell  deepij  in  love  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  mece,  the  young 
and  beautiful  Katherine  llowaro,  and 
resolved  to  make  her  his  Queen. 

At  this  period  Cromwell  so  little  t^- 
prehended  the  fate  that  awaited  him, 
that  he  threatened  his  chief  opponents 
with  the  royal  displeasure,  committed 
the  Bishop  of  Chicncster  and  Dr.  Wil- 
son to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  having 
relieved  prisoners  confined  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  supremacy;  and,  in  May, 
introduced,  for  the  first  time,  condemna- 
tion by  act  of  attainder  without  trial  in 
the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury — 
a  weapon  of  despotism  by  which  nu- 
merous other  murders  were  committed 
during  this  reign,  and,  what  is  remark- 
able, by  wliich  Cromwell  himself  was  the 
first  to  suffer — the  Countess  not  being 
executed  till  the  following  year. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  not  suspecting 
what  would  happen,  Cromwell  attended 
as  usual  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  at  three, 
the  same  afternoon,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  council 
board,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
proceeded  against  by  bill  of  attainder, 
and  charged  with  heresy  and  treason ; 
the  first,  because  he  favoured  heretical 
preachers  and  patronized  their  works; 
the  second,  because  he  had  received 
bribes,  released  many  prisoners  confined 
for  misprision  of  treason,  and  performed 
acts  of  royal  authority  without  warrant 

*  The  enmity  of  Katherine  Parr  was  in  all 
probability-  the  immediate  cause  of  Crom- 
W9U*aikU,    066  har  memoirs. 


from  the  King,  and  mo>ro  especially  be- 
cause, on  one  occasion,  he  had  declared 
**  that  if  the  King  would  turn  from  the 
preachers  of  the  new  learning,  he  would 
not,  but  would  fight  in  the  field  in  hii 
own  person,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
to  defend  it  even  againat  tiie  King  him- 
self." 

The  bill  of  attainder  against  him  pass- 
ed the  Parliament  without  opposition. 
Cranmer,  who,  althoaeh  he  never  forsook 
his  friends  in  their  distress,  too  often 
bent  the  knee  to  their  oppressor,  in  a 
persuasive  but  timid  and  cautious  letter, 
vainly  urged  the  King  to  spare  his  life. 
Cromwell,  on  finding  that  tne  efforts  of 
the  only  Mend  who  had  not  turned  fnm 
him  in  his  adversity  had  failed  of  their 
purpose,  endeavoured  to  soften  his  of- 
fenciod  sovereign  by  the  most  humble 
supplications,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  not  the  practice  of  Henry  to  rain 
his  favourites  by  halves ;  and  although 
the  unhappy  prisoner  wrote  to  hipi,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  in  so  moving  a 
strain  as  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
refused  to  pardon  him.  The  condusioa 
of  Cromwell's  letter  ran  thus:  '*I,  a 
most  woeful  prisoner,  am  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  death  wben  it  shall  please  God 
and  your  majesbr,  and  yet  the  frail  flesh 
incites  me  to  call  to  your  Grace. for  merey 
and  pardon  of  mine  offences.  Written 
at  the  Tower,  with  the  heavy  heart  and 
trembling  hand  of  your  highness'  most 
miserable  prisoner  and  poor  slave,  Tho- 
mas Cromwell."  And  a  little  below— 
'*  Most  gracious  Prince,  I  cry  for  mercy! 
mercy !  mercy !"  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
July,  and  on  the  scaffold  behaved  with 
prudence  and  resignation.  Some  esti- 
mate of  his  character  may  be  formed 
hj  the  following  extracts  from  one  of 
his  account  books,  published  by  Mr. 
Ellis:— 

''Item,  The  Abbot  of  Reding  to  be 
sent  down  to  be  tried  and  executed  at 
Keding,  with  his  accomplices. 

*'Item,  The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  to 
be  tried  at  Glaston,  and  also  to  be  exe* 
euted  there,  with  his  accomplices. 

''Item,  To  advertise  tne  King  of 
the  ordering  of  Maitter  Fieher  [the 
bishop]. 
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<*  Jfeffi)  To  know  bis  pleasure  toueh- 
ing  Maister  More  [Sir  Ijionias  More]. 

^^Item,  When  Maister  Fisher  shall 
go  to  his  execution. 

*^Item,  To  send  nnto  the  King  by 
Baffe  the  behayionr  of  Maister  Fisner. 

^*lUm,  To  send  6^nfon  to  the  Tower, 
to  be  rahhtdr 

The  execution  of  Cromwell,  though 
he  had  been  condemned  without  trial  or 
jury,  was  for  a  time  so  popular,  that 
poems  were  written,  and  largely  circu- 
ited, in  commemoration  of  the  erent. 
From  one  of  these,  entitled  ''A  new 
Ballad,  made  of  Thomas  Crnmwel,  called 

*  Troll  on  away,'  and  printed  at  London 
in  1640,"  we  extract  the  following  pleas- 
ing stanzas:— 

*  Both  BBfta  and  child  are  glad  toliear  tell 
Of  th«e,  false  traitor,  Thomas  Cromirell, 
JIov  that  then  art  sent  to  learn  to  spell, 

Sing  troll  on  away. 

When  fortnne  looked  thee  in  the  face, 
Thou  hadst  (air  time,  bat  thou  laekjfdst  grace, 
Thy  eoAers  with  gold  thoa/jfUdgt  a  pace, 

Sing  troll  on  away. 

Both  plate  and  chalice  came  to  thy  fist, 
Thoa  lodqfdtt  them  up  where  no  man  wist, 
Till  te  the  King's  treasnre  such  things  were 

Sing  troll  on  away. 


Thon  did  not  remember,  false  heretic, 
One  God,  one  faith,  one  King  catholic, 
Vor  thoa  hast  been  so  long  a  schismatic. 

Sing  troll  on  away. 

Thoo  wonldst  not  leam  to  know  these  three, 
Bat  ever  was  fall  of  iniquity. 
Wherefore  all  this  land  hath  been  troubled 
with  thee.  Sing  troll  on  away. 

Thoa  mightest  have  learnt  thy  cloth  to  flock, 
Upon  thy  greasy  fuller's*  stock. 
Wherefore  lay  thy  head  down  upon  this  block. 

Sing  troll  on  away. 

Tet  sare  that  sool  which  Ood  hath  bought^ 
And  for  thy  carcass  care  thee  nought ; 
Let  it  suHier  pain  as  it  hath  wrought^ 

Sing  troU  on  away." 

The  measures  fur  the  divorce  of  Anne 
were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with 
the  attainder  against  CromwelL  About 
the  twentieth  of  June,  Henry  sent  the 

*  Ccomweirs  father  is  generally  said  to 

have  been  a  blacksmith  at  Putney  ;  but  the 

author  of  this  ballad  would  insinuate  that 

either  he  himself,  or  some  of  his  ancestors, 

,wtie  fUtoni  1^  trade. 


Queen  to  Bichmond,  under  pretence  of 
benefiting  her  health,  but  for  the  real 
purpose  of  securing  her  absence  whikt 
the  divorce  was  effected.  After  the 
King^s  case  had  been  prepared  by  the 
council,  the  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,* 
the  Bukes  of  Norfolk  ana  Suffolk,  and 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  stated  that,  as  they  now  doubted 
the  validity  of  the  royal  marriage  ther 
had  lately  been  instrumental  in  negoti- 
ating, they  would  move  that,  for  the  se- 
curitv  of  the  succession,  its  legality 
should,  with  the  royal  permission,  be 
determined  by  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy.  AcccMrdingly,  a  deputation  of 
the  lords,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mons, proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  after 
obtaining  permission,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  desiring  that  he  would 
allow  his  marriage  to  be  examined, 
Henry  answered,  m>m  the  mouth  of  the 
Chancellor,  that  the  subject  was  one  of 
great  delicacy  and  importance,  but  as 
the  estates  of  the  realm  deemed  the  ex- 
amination needful,  and  as  the  clergy 
were  too  learned  and  upright  to  decide 
unjustly,  he  would  willingly  erant  the 
petition ;  and,  as  far  as  himself  was  con- 
cerned, readily  answer  any  Question  that 
mi^ht  be  put  to  him,  for  he  nad  no  other 
object  in  view  but  the  glorv  of  God,  the 
welfare  of  the  realm,  and  tne  triumph  of 
truth. 

On  the  subsequent  day,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  convocation,  and  by 
them  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting 
of  two  archbishops,  four  bishops,  and  eight 
divines.  The  committee  commenced 
their  labours  on  the  seventh  of  July,  and 
such  was  their  eagerness  to  comply  with 
the  known  wish  of  their  monarch,  that 
they  went  throueh  the  whole  business 
in  two  days.  Afl  the  evidence  was  on 
one  side — not  a  voice  was  heard  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Queen,  or  the  marriage.  The 
first  day,  three  bishops  and  two  divines 
were  deputed  to  examine  the  witnesses, 
and  the  next  was  devoted  to  the  receipt 
of  depositions  and  the  decision  of  the 
case.  Amongst  those  who  gave  in  de- 
positions or  were  examined,  may  be 
mentioned  the  lords  of  the  privy  ooonci]. 
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Ere  she  could  distinctly  articulate  her 
own  name,  her  mother  died.  After  a 
reasonahle  lapse  of  time,  her  father 
marriod  again ;  and  on  the  death  of  her 
^andfather,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  1525,  she  was  consigned  to  the  care 
and  the  keeping  of  her  grandmother, 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk,  who 
so  completely  neglected  her  morals  and 
education,  that  before  she  had  entered 
her  teens,  she  formed  an  improper 
intimacy  with  a  musician  of  mean  birth, 
in  the  Duchess'  household,  named  Henry 
Manox.  At  this  period,  Katherine  was 
staying  at  her  grandmother's  mansion, 
at  Uorsham,  in  Norfolk ;  her  father, 
compelled  by  his  duties,  was  residing  at 
Calais;  and  the  Duchess,  either  m>m 
carelessness,  or  oTer-fondness,  permitted 
her  to  associate  with  her  female  attend' 
ants  and  servants,  and  even  to  sleep 
with  them  at  night.  One  of  them,  a 
base  woman,  named  Isabella,  took 
pleasure  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  the 
high-bom  damsel :  and  in  conveying  in 
secret  the  tokens  of  love  that  passed 
between  her  and  Manox.  When  this 
Isabella  married,  and  quitted  the 
Duchess*  service,  Dorothy  iJarwike,  a 
female  of  eouaUy  abandoned  character, 
filled  her  omce  of  confidant  to  Kath- 
erine, whose  illicit  amours  she  encou- 
raged with  all  her  energy  and  wit. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  careless,  weak- 
minded  Duchess,  who  little  suspected 
tbat  her  women  had  so  polluted  the 
pliant  mind  of  her  orphan  charge,  re- 
moved with  her  whole  establishment 
to  )icr  mansion  at  Lambeth,  that  she 
might,  with  more  convenience  to  herself, 
attend  the  coronation  of  her  grand- 
daughter, Anne  Boleyn, — an  important 
part  of  that  ceremony  being  assigned 
to  her.  Here  it  was  the  evil-minded 
Mary  Lascelles  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duchess,  and  became  the  fatal  favourite 
of  Katherine.  Mary  Lascelles,  before 
she  was  aware  of  Katherine's  intrigues, 
imparted  in  confidence  to  Dorothy  Bar- 
"wike,  her  own  desire  to  obtain  Manox 
for  a  husband ;  and  when  Barwike  told 
her  that  he  already  loved  Katherine 
Howard,  and  was  troth-plight  to  her, 
she  in  a  rage  rushed  into  his  presence, 
called  him  a  fool  for  fulling  in  loTd 


with  Mistress  Howard;  told  him  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  if  she  knew  it, 
would  undo  him ;  and  that  if  he  mar- 
ried her,  some  of  her  kindred  would  take 
his  life.  Manox,  in  words  too  coarse 
to  be  repeated,  replied,  that  his  purpose 
was  not  to  marry,  but  to  take  a  dis* 
honourable  advantage  of  the  ycimg 
lady ;  and  the  liberties  she  already 
allowed  him,  induced  him  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  able  shortly  to  effect 
his  purpose.  This  answer  Lascelles  told 
to  Katherine,  which  so  aroused  her  in- 
dignation against  Manox,  that  after 
declaring  his  insolence  had  deeply  of- 
fended her,  and  she  loved  him  not, 
she  went  with  Lascelles  to  the  house  of 
Lord  Beaumont,  where  he  then  was, 
and  then  passionately  taxed  him  with 
his  baseness.  Manox  excused  himsdf 
by  an  assurance  that  his  deep  love  for 
her  so  overcame  him,  that  he  list  not 
what  he  had  spoken.  Whether  tUs 
weak  apology  satisfied  Katherine  is  not 
known ;  but,  as  she  was  afterwards  seen 
walking  with  him  alone  at  the  back  of 
the  Duchess'  orchard,  by  moonlight,  it 
is  probable  that  her  apection  for  him, 
although  damped,  was  not  immediately 
extinguished.  Such  is  the  history  of 
the  high-bom,  but  neglected  orphan's 
first  step  in  the  downward  path ;  and 
if  her  conduct  is  to  be  blamed,  how  much 
more  so  that  of  the  unworthv  woman, 
Lascelles,  who,  instead  of  informing 
her  employer  of  Manox's  illegitimate 
courtship  and  base  purpose,  actually 
proceeded  with  Katherine  on  a  stolen 
expedition  to  the  servants'  hall  of  a 
neighbouring  mansion,  in  search  of  the 
scoundrel. 

Shortly  after  a  quarrel  with  Manox, 
Katherine  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the 
suit  of  Francis  Derham,  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  gentlemen  pensioners. 
Derham,  although  a  distant  rdation  of 
the  Howards,  was  of  too  mean  birth, 
and  far  too  poor,  to  match  with  Kath- 
erine. She,  nowever,  shortly  after  the 
clandestine  courtship  had  commenced, 
admitted  him  to  all  the  familiarities  of 
a  wedded  lord;  and  as  the  Duchess 
neglected  to  provide  her  with  money, 
trinkets,  and  nick-nacks,  supplied  nearly 
all  her  wants,  even  to  silks  and  TeLvetg 
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HE  fifth  Quae; 
jr^,.,.-  Henrjr  the  Ei^ 
^^Y  "*  '  daughtM  of 
-■-^■\  the  illuelrioiia  How- 
~  I,  a  famil;  who, 
}  ag  hero«i,  poeCo,  po- 
■  liticiana,  conctien, 
patroiu  otliKiature, 
and  (tate-fictima  to  tTranny  ud  rerenge, 
hare  conatantlj  been  before  ni  for  op- 
vardi  of  (our  centariea,  and  whoie 
records  preieDt  mare  itrange,  more 
thrilling  and  beart-Wimng  crenU  than 
can  anprhere  bo  found  in  the  leaa  tralh- 
fiil  pagen  of  tragedy  or  romuice.  Kath- 
trine  Howard,  whose  crime-fraught 
eaieer  it  ia  oni  patafal  duty  to  detail 


with  a  merciful  bat  jnet  pen,  wa«  tn« 
fifth  child  of  Edmund  Howard  and  hii 
wife,  Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir  Sichard 
Culpepper,  of  HoUngbonm,  in  Kent 
The  date  and  place  of  her  birth  are  in- 
volved in  mynerj.  The  eventa  of  her 
lifo  would  lead  to  a  belief  that  ihg 
entered  the  world  abont  the  year  16tS ; 
butthisia  evidently  wrong,  for  herfathcr, 
when  he  attended  Maiy  Tudor  to  Franca 
in  tSlS,  wai  a  bachelor;  and  even 
■uppoaing  him  to  have  married  imnt»> 
diately  after  his  return,  1521  ia,  then, 
the  earliest  date  that  can  be  given  for 
her  birth. 

Katberine's  misfortunea  commenoed 
in  the  iprinj^timB  of  bei  girlbovd. 
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bcr  nieee,  instructed  her  bow  to  demean 
bersclf  in  tbe  Kingfs  presence,  so  as  to 
please  him.  To  heighten  her  charms  in 
tbe  ejes  of  the  amorous  monarch,  she 
fitted  her  out  with  icwels  and  eostly 
apparel;  and,  according  to  a  manu- 
script in  the  State  Paper  Office,  she 
even  went  so  for  as  to  commend  her  to 
Henry's  notice,  as  a  person  in  otot 
way  worthy  to  share  the  throne  wita 
him  as  Queen  Consort.  Whilst  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  thus  strenuously 
urging  forward  the  royal  match,  Der- 
bam,  although  forced  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  by  the  dread  of  punishment 
for  his  crimen,  heard  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage of  his  betrothed  to  the  King,  and 
Yowed  to  prevent  it  But  the  Duchess, 
cither  by  oribery  or  threats,  urged  him 
to  waive  his  claim  to  the  fair  Katherine, 
and  remain  quiescent,  which  he  did  with 
reluctance,  declaring  that,  although  he 
dared  not  oppose  his  suvereini,  he  was 
sure  of  her,  and  as  soon  as  Henry  was 
dead,  he  would  marry  her. 

Immediately  after  Henry's  divorce 
from  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  obsequious 
parliament  humbly  besought  him,  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  to  venture  on 
a  fifth  marria^  in  the  hope  that  God 
would  bless  him  with  a  more  numerous 
issue.  Whether  or  not  the  King  was 
married^  to  Katherine  Howard  when 
this  petition  was  presented  to  him  is 
(questionable  ;  for,  of  the  place,  the 
time,  or  of  the  performance  of  these  nup« 
tials,  as  far  as  is  known,  no  account 
exists.  Marillac,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  a  letter  to  Montmorenci, 
dated  July  twenty-first,  1540,  states 
that  *^  it  is  reported  that  the  lady  [Kath- 
erine] is  already  married  to  tno  King, 
and  Ukdy  Xo  prove  a  fruitful  consort. ' 
However,  bo  this  report  true  or  false, 
Henrv,  on  the  eighth  of  August,  not  a 
mont^  after  his  divorce  from  his  Oer- 
man  wife,  formally  introduced  Kath- 
erine to  court  as  his  Queen.  On  the  fif- 
teneth,  the  clergy,  throughout  the  realm, 
by  royal  orders,  prayed  for  her  as 
Queen  Consort ;  ana  such,  till  the  hour 
of  her  fall,  she  was  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged to  be. 

Katherine  beine  a  Catholic,  and  first 
^OQaia  to  Henr/s  second  wife,  Anne 


Boloyn,  and  the  King  also  being  a 
Catholic,  their  marriage  requir^  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope.  This  c»e- 
mony,  Heniy,  as  head  of  the  church, 
dispensed  with,  and  thus  established  a 
precedent  for  all  other  marriages  of 
persons  similarly  related.  He,  how- 
ever, that  the  validity  of  tbe  eontraet 
might  not  be  hereafter  questioned,  caus- 
ed an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed 
just  previously,  pronouncing  such  msr 
riafes  to  bo  lawml  and  bin&ig. 

Henry,  at  the  period  of  lus  marriage 
with  Katherine,  was  so  poor  that  he 
could  neither  afford  her  tne  pomp  of  a 
public  wedding  or  a  coronation.  The 
expenses  of  his  previous  marriage  and 
otner  extravagances  bad  onptied  his  cof- 
fers, and  all  that  he  could  or  would  la- 
vish on  the  present  occasion  was  abridsl 
medallion  in  gold,  bearing  the  royal 
arms  on  one  side,  and  a  rose,  as  the 
symbol  of  Katherine,  on  tiiie  other. 

A  few  days  after  Katherine  had  been 
acknowledged  Queen,  Henry  conducted 
her  to  Windsor,  and  after  tarrying  Uiera 
till  the  twenty-second  of  Angust,  the 
royal  pair  msuie  a  progress,  quiet  and 
pnvate,  into  Buckinghamshire.  On  the 
seventh  of  SeptemMr,  they  proceeded 
from  Grafton  to  Ampthill,  and  firom 
thence,  on  the  first  of  October,  to  Ihe 
sylvan  retreat  of  More  Park,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where,  for  several  weeks, 
Henry  so  completely  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  to  his  charming  young 
bride,  that  he  issued  strict  injunctions 
forbidding  any  one  to  intrude  on  his  pri- 
vacy, and  refused  to  receive  suits  (ur  pe- 
titions, or  transact  business  of  any  kind. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  October,  the 
court  returned  to  Windsor,  and  a  month 
afterwards  the  King  and  Queen,  accom- 
panied by  only  a  few  attendants,  departed 
to  Oking,*  where  they  tarried  till  ue  se- 
venth of  December,  when  they  proceeded 
to  Oatlands,  and  there  remained  till  the 
eighteenth,  when  they  went  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  where  his  Highness,  with  toe 
Queen's  grace,  passed  a  happy  Christ- 
mas, in  quiet  retirement— ostentations 
pomp  and  gorgeous  paeeantr^^  bdng  a 
stranger  to  the  court  c^  Katherine  How- 
ard—A Queen  who,  gross  as  her  other 
*  Now  called  WokliW. 
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Tiees  were,  gaye  nonndiie  sway  to  a  lore 
of  dress,  sma  neither  spent  lirge  sums 
on  costly  robes  or  jewels,  nor  Xavished 
mroAise  gifts  on  her  iayonrites.  The 
king^s  presence  being  required  in  Lon- 
don, he,  on  the  seyenth  of  February, 
1540,  came  thither  without  the  Queen, 
who,  it  appears,  did  not  join  him  till 
the  eighth  of  March,  when  she  remoyed 
with  the  ooort  to  Westminster,  and 
there  remained  till  the  nineteenth,  when 
the  King  conducted  her  to  Greenwich. 
Her  sojourn  at  Greenwich  was  but  short, 
as  she  and  her  royil  husband  passed  the 
spring  and  part  of  the  summer  in  quiet 
progresses  tiirough  Essex,  Kent,  and 
other  counties. 

Hitherto  Katherine  had  been  yiewed 
as  the  political  ptqipet  of  the  Catholics. 
Burnet  asserts  that  she  eyen  prevailed 
npon  Henry  to  sign  Cromwell's  death- 
warrant  ;  and  although  this  assertion  is 
without  foundation  or  authority,  and, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  false,  the 
Catholics,  with  Gardiner,  and  her  uncle, 
the  D^e  of  Norfolk,  at  their  head,  cer- 
tamly  gained  a  triumph  in  her  alliance 
to  their  soyereign.  By  the  reform  party 
her  influence  was  greatly  dreaded,  and 
her  fidl  as  much  desired  as  had  been 
that  of  her  equally  ill-starred  cousin, 
Anne  Boleyn,  by  the  Catholics.  As  to 
herself  she  had  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  ability  to  dabble  in  politics;  and 
such  was  her  want  of  tact  and  discretion, 
such  her  weakness,  that  immediately  on 
her  obtaining  the  ascendancy  oyer  the 
mind  of  her  nusband,  she  fell  out  with 
her  poweiM  undo,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
fc^  Of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  no- 
ihine  is  known;  but  as  the  ungallant 
Norrolk  was  at  this  period  on  terms  of 
disaffection  with  several  of  the  ladies  of 
his  £unily,  including  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  his  stepmother,  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Norfolk,  it  is  probable  that 
Katherine  took  part  with  her  grand- 
mother, or  some  other  of  these  ladies, 
against  him. 

This  breach  gave  hope  to  the  reform 
party ;  and  as  Catherine's  early  follies, 
or  rather  crimes,  were  known  to  too 
many  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  no  sooner 
had  she  ascended  the  throne  than  many 
of  her  former  widted  satellites,  whom 


she  had  lost  sight  of,  as  she  had  fondly 
hoped,  for  ever,  pestered  her  for  place 
and  preferment,  and  her  fears  or  weak- 
ness prevented  her  from  i>uttin^  a  stem 
negative  on  their  audacious  demands, 
and  thus  completed  the  consummation 
of  her  folly.  Although,  on  tbetwenty- 
eif  hth  of  August,  a  priest  and  several 
other  persons  were  imprisoned,  by  order 
of  the  council,  for  speaking  scandal 
a^^ainst  the  Queen's  grace,  yet  Kathe- 
nne,  perhaps  forced  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  shortly  afterwards  admitted 
Manoz,  Jane  Bulmer,  and  others  who 
were  cognizant  of  her  former  ill  life, 
into  her  service — ^a  fatal  error,  which 
she  was  afterwards  unable  to  retrieve. 

From  the  moment  of  his  marriage 
with  Katherine  Howard,  Henry  had 
leaned  towards  the  Catholics,  but  as  the 
strength  of  both  the  theological  parties 
were  about  equal,  no  one  was  spared 
who  dared  to  deny  his  supremacy. 
"Those  who  were  against  the  Pope," 
remarks  a  foreigner,  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land, "  were  burned,  and  those  who  were 
for  him  were  hanged ;  and  the  King  dis- 
played this  tyrannical  impartiality  with 
such  alarming  ostentation,  as  to  reduce 
both  parties  to  subjection,  and  enforce 
terror  into  every  breast." 

However,  in  the  springof  1541,  a  Ca- 
tholic insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  John 
Neville,  burst  forth  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
as  Henry  attributed  the  rising  to  Car* 
dinal  Pole,  he  instantly  ordered  the  de- 
capitation of  the  Cardinal's  aged  mo« 
ther,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  who,  a  twelvemonth 
previously,  had  been  unjustly  sentenced 
to  death,  but  whose  execution  had  been 
deferred,  probably  at  the  intercession 
of  Katherine  Howard.  The  venerable 
Duchess  was  the  last  in  a  direct  line  of 
the  Plantagenets — %  family  who,  with 
great  glory,  but  still  greater  crimes  and 
misfortunes,  had  governed  England  for 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years.  When 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  told  to  lay 
her  head  upon  the  block,  she,  with  a 
courage  and  dignity  worthy  of  her  race, 
replied :  "  No ;  my  head  never  commit- 
ted treason ;  and  if  you  will  have  it,  you 
must  take  it  as  you  can."  She  was 
dragged  to  the  block  by  the  hair  of  her 
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head,  and  whilst  forciblj  beld  there  and 
butchered — for  the  execntioner  made  le- 
reral  ineffectual  blows  at  her  before  he 
effected  his  purpose— exclaimed  aloud : 
*'  Hlcssed  arc  they  who  suffer  persecution 
for  rig^htcousnestr  sake !" 

The  insurrection  in  the  north  induced 
Henry  to  make  a  progress  thither,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  restoring^  those  parts 
to  lo^ralty  and  order,  and,  if  possible,  ce- 
menting a  close  and  indissoluble  union 
with  Scotland.  A  mistrust  of  the  Ca- 
tholics induced  him  to  leave  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
reform  party,  with  Cranmer  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Audlev  at  their  head.  Taking 
Kuchcrine  with  him,  he  set  out  from 
liOiidon  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
every  county  and  town  in  any  way  im- 
plicated in  the  late  uprising,  received 
him  with  unbounded  demonstrations  of 
loyalty,  presented  him  with  large  sums 
of  money,  and  with  lowly  reverence  and 
humble  submission  returned  him  grate- 
ful thanks  for  his  gracious  mercy.  The 
King  and  Queen  reached  York'  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September;  but  as  the 
Kin^  of  Scots,  upon  after-consideration, 
dechned  to  meet  his  uncle  there,  as  he 
had  agreed  to,  the  royal  pair  quitted 
York  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September, 
slept  at  Holme  the  same  night,  arrived 
at  Hull  on  the  first  of  October,  five  days 
afterwards  crossed  the  H umber,  and 
proceeding  southward  through  Linccdn- 
shire,  reached  Windsor  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October,  and  Hampton  Court 
on  the  thirtieth. 

During  this  progress  the  Queen's  in- 
fluence with  the  Kin^  so  increased,  that 
she  appeared  to  be  his  greatest  and  al- 
most his  sole  object  of  regard.  But 
whilst  the  reformers  were  already  busy 
plotting  her  fall,  she,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  when  at  Fontefract 


Gastk,  bad  the  indiflcretion  to   USa 
Francis  Derham  into  her  service  as  her 
private  secretary ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
ii^irdB,  she,   at'  Lincoln,   admitted  her 
kinsman,  Thomas  Culpepper,  to  a  secret 
conference  with  her  in  her  privy  cham- 
ber— no  one  being  present  but  Lady 
Rochford.     Culpepper  was  ushered  into 
her  presence  at  the  suspicious  hour  of 
eleven  at  night,  remained  with  her  till 
two  the  next  morning,  and,  at  depart- 
ing, received  from  her  a  prcsentof  a  su- 
perb cap  and  a  gold  chain.    Afterwards, 
Culpepper  was  accused  of  having  a  cri- 
miiud  intimacy  with  the  Queen  at  this 
meetii^ :  but  although  he  was  condemn- 
ed, the  accusation  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated, and  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  his  real  purpose  was  to  warn  her  of 
the  danger  of  retaining  her  sedaeer, 
Derham,  and  to  urge  her  toiastaatly 
dismiss  liim  from  her  serriee. 

Matters  were  in  this  stale  when  John 
Lascelles  —  at  whose  instigation,  or 
through  what  motive,  is  unknown— dis- 
closeo,  in  confidenee,  to  Cruuner  the 
immoral  doings  <^  Katherine  previous  te 
her  marriage  with  the  ^ng,  **Thi8 
charge,"  said  Cranmer,  *^is  a  serious 
one,"  addressing  Lascelles;  '*how  ob- 
tained you  the  information  ?** 

**  My  sister  Mary,"  replied  Lascelles^ 
"  now  married,  and  in  Essex,  but«who 
had  been  one  of  Katherine*s  companions 
under  the  Duchess  of  Korfbllrs  roof, 
told  it  me,  asherreasonfor  not  endeavonp> 
ing  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  keen's 
household." 

Satisfied  with  this  answer,  Cranmer 
imparted  the  extraordinary  tale  to  his 
friends,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  tiie 
Lord  Hertford;  and  after  a  consultation, 
they  all  three  determined  to  secure  the 
person  of  Lascelles,  and  keep  the  matter 
secret  till  the  return  of  the  royal  party. 


FOURTH  qtruit  or  taxsr  tb8  EiaHUL 


CHAPTEB   II. 

Stnn/i  oturawK  to  Amu  iiwrKWN — Mer  dmoer—  The  dtvora  agitaltd — OvMtEdCf 
adtkt  ttt  Aum  diUeteJ  iy  Simry — Arrai  and  txtealitm  of  CnmteeB — BaUad  on 
Ait/ntf—^nn*  HKl  to  SielmiiiKi—Tit  pnHminariei  of  tht  difora—Th»  mar- 
riaji  of  Benjy  the  Eighth  and  Anne  of  Clnta  nuUi/Std  by  the  comteatiim  and  tht 
fartvaHtnt — Tht  dicent  pronowieed  by  Orimmtr — A  eommiitwi  of  tht  eonnrS 
vititt  Aft — Eer  ttmr — Ckmtmt  la  the  divortt — Ittleri  on  tht  n^ftt^Friend- 
iAq)  ittteeen  Anne  and  tht  Sing — Si  viiitt  hn — Soandali  agaiait  htr  and  the 
Knf  mtettigated  iy  the  touncU —  Fain  mdeavowrt  tti  praam  her  Ttetoratum  at 
Qutm — Mer  nriuee  oivrdramn  by  lome  mdhori — Death  ^  her  moiheF  ;  mid  of 
Emry  the  Eighth— FHmdth^  vilh  the  Frineeuet  Mary  and  EluabeUt—Htr 
death—  WHt-Bm^(—7i>mi. 


LTHOnOHafterher 

DUtniaf^i  the  Kin^ 
alfirilihDwed  Anne 
ererj  outward  mark 

-' — DeL^ 

her  bonily 

i.      Nor  i 

'   tbi*  M  moch  to  be 

nddMing:  that  Henrj 

Jio  ni*  own  personal  gnitifl- 
tb«t  Anne,  tbouKb  well  iu- 
id  end  pore  in  tbou^ht,  wu  de- 
Scient  in  beanty,  wit,  TiTscitf,  iccom- 
^i^menti,  the  art  of  flattery,  and  that 
miinnating  womanly  aoFtuess,  >o  inva- 
riably admired  by  the  ■leraer  tex. 
Hrairy  repeatedly  told  Cromwell  that  ho 
belieVed  Anne  to  be  no  maid  when  he 
had  her,  and  therefore  hia  feelinijie  wonld 


riage  witb  her.      Aboat  the  middle  of 
Lent  he  ndterated  thii  complaint  to  hia 
mmtitj,  decbiing  that  aho  began  to 
"wax  atnbbom  and  wilful,  and  as  hia 
heart  woold  not  permit   him   to  have 
'  children  by  her,  he  coold  not  consider 
'   het  ai  bia  lawful  wife.    Huttera  were  in 
tiiii  state,  when,  liii^vlar  aa  it  may  ap- 
pear, Henry  permitted  the  patliament, 
which  met  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  to 
aeknowledee  Anne'a  rifht*  ai  Qseen 
Conaort  of   England,   by  aettling  her 
dower  according  to  the  naoal  form. 
On  the  fint  of  Mar,  Anne  appeared 


Id  at  Durham  House. 
Shortly  aftwaids,  that  nnprincipled  tool 
tt  rojailcj,  Wiothealy,  pared  the  way 
Eh  tlie  diTorae  1^,  in  the  priry  council 


lamenting  that  the  King's  highnea  waa 
married  to  a  prinooas  whom  he  lored  not, 
and  hinting'  at  the  expediency  of  di»- 
■olviug  the  union.  Henry  next  expreaa- 
cd  scruplea  of  conacienoe  at  retaining  a 
Luthoian  for  a  consort.  And,  if  poasiblo, 
to  render  Anne's  situation  insupport- 
able to  her,  dischaiged  all  bee  foreign 
attendants,  and  hinuelT  appointed  !tn- 

Slish  ladies  to  All  their  place.  The  Queen 
ad  exerted  her  utmost  endeaTonn  to 
E lease  her  husband,  but  now  she  lout  all 
eart,  and  in  a  domcatie  jar  teld  him  to 
his  bee  tbathad  she  not  haTe  been  forced 
te  become  his  bride,  she  might  have 
married  the  prince  te  whom  she  had 
promised  her  hand,  who  if  not  hand- 
somer, was  at  least  Tonnger  and  better 
disposed  than  himself.  Ihia  waim  re- 
mark so  greatly  enraged  Heon,  that  he 
at  once  resulved  to  put  away  Anne,  and 
to  destroy  Cromwel^  the  minister  who 
bad  induced  him  to  marry  her. 

Cromwell,  being-  aware  of  hia  critical 
position,  bad  kept  aloof  from  all  com- 
munication with  Anne,  till  ber  Flemish 
maids  of  honaar  wore  about  to  depart, 
when,  as  they  applied  to  him  to  grant 
them  a  safe  conduct,  he  seized  the  op- 
portonity  to  dispatch  a  leeret  message 
to  the  Uucen,  urging  her  for  her  life't 
sake  to  render  herself  more  agreeable  to 
her  royal  husband.  Anne  followed 
Cromwell's  adiice ;  but  not  being  an 
adept  in  the  ait  of  duplicity,  she  over- 
actad  her  part,  and  Henry  at  once  per- 
ceirod  the  deception,  and  rifhtly  attri- 
hnted  it  to  the  ooonscl  of  hia  prime 
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uplifted  hands,  bleiiing  her  roral  hu- 
band  for  hU  merciful  demency,  the  arch- 
bishop departed ;  and  repeating  his  Tint 
in  the  evening,  when  she  was  more  eom- 
posed,  artfully  drew  from  her  a  promise 
to  reply  to  £is  questions  as  faithfully 
and  mily  as  she  would  answer  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  by  the  promise 
that  she  made  at  her  baptism,  and  by 
the  sacrament  that  she  rcceiTed  on  All- 
Hallows  day  last  past.  In  compliance 
with  this  solemn  promise,  Kathenne  the 
next  day  signed,  or  rather  put  her  mark, 
for  she  could  not  write,  to  the  following 
startling  confession,  which,  with  some 
slight  modification,  occasioned  by  the 
impropriety  of  the  language  in  the  ori- 
|;inal,  we  giye  yerbatim  from  the  records 
in  Burnet 

**  I,  Katherine  Howard,  being  again 
examined  by  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  of 
contracts  and  communications  of  mar- 
riage between  Derham  and  me,  I  shall 
here  answer  faithfully  and  truly,  as  I 
shall  make  answer  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  by  the  promise  that  I  maoe 
in  baptism,  and  the  sacrament  that  I  re- 
ociyea  upon  All-Hallows  day  last  past. 

*'  First,  I  do  say  that  Derham  hath 
many  times  moved  me  unto  the  question 
of  matrimony,  whcreunto,  as  £Eff  as  I  re- 
member, I  never  granted  him  more  than 
1  have  already  confessed.  And  as  for 
these  words,  *  I  promise  you  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart,'  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  spoke  them.  But  as  con- 
cerning the  other  words,  that  I  should 
promise  him  by  my  faith  and  troth  to 
be  his  wife,  I  am  sure  I  never  spoke 
them. 

*^  £xamined  what  tokens  and  s^fts  I 
gave  to  Derham,  and  he  to  me.  I  gave 
him  a  band  and  sleeves  for  a  shirt,  and 
he  gave  me  a  heart's-ease  of  silk,  for  a 
new-year's  gift,  and  an  old  shirt  of  fine 
holland  or  cambric,  that  had  belonged 
to  my  lord  Thomas,  and  been  given  to 
Derluim  by  my  lady;  and  more  than 
tliis,  to  my  remembrance  I  never  gave 
him,  nor  he  to  me,  saving  this  summer 
£10,  whicli  I  received  from  him  about 
the  beginning  of  tlic  progress. 

*^  Examined,  whether  1  gave  him  a 
small  ring  of  gold,  upon  the  condition 
that  he  should  never  give  it  away.    To 


my  knowledge,  I  nerer  gave  him  any 
■neh  ring,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  of  tM 
matter. 

**  Examined,  whether  the  shirt,  band, 
and  sleeves,  were  of  my  own  work. 
They  were  not  of  my  work,  but,  as  I 
remember,  Clifton's  wife,  of  Lambeth, 
wrought  them. 

**  As  for  the  bracelet  of  silk-work,  if 
it  was  mine,  he  must  have  taken  it  from 
me,  for  I  never  gave  him  one. 

^  I  never  gave  him  a  ruby,  to  set  in 
a  ring  or  for  other  purposes.  As  forthe 
French  fennd,  Dernam  did  not  give  it 
me ;  hot  he  said  there  was  a  Utue  wo- 
man in  London,  witii  a  crooked  back, 
who  was  ver^  cunning  in  making  all 
manner  of  artificial  flowers,  so  I  dnhred 
him  to  cause  her  to  make  a  Frendi  fen- 
nel for  me,  and  I  would  pay  him  again 
when  I  had  money ;  this  ne  did,  and 
when  I  flrst  came  to  ooort,  I paidhinifbr 
that,  as  well  as  for  divers  ouier  flings, 
to  the  value  of  five  or  six  pounds.  It  is 
true,  that  I  dared  not  wear  the  fennd 
till  after  I  had  prevailed  on  Lady  Brers- 
ton  to  say  that  she  had  given  it  me. 

"  As  for  the  small  ring  with  a  stone, 
I  never  lost  one  of  his,  nor  did  he  ever 
give  me  one. 

'*  As  for  velvet  and  satin  for  dresses,  a 
cap  of  velvet  with  a  feather,  and  a  quilted 
cap  of  sarcenet,  he  did  not  me  them  to 
me ;  but  at  my  desire  he  laia  out  money 
for  them,  and  I  paid  him  again  when  I 
came  to  court.  He  did  not  buy  me  the 
quilted  cap,  but  only  the  sarcenet  for  it, 
which  I  delivered,  as  I  remember,  to  a 
little  fellow  named  Rose,  in  my  lad/s 
house,  to  make  it  up  as  he  Uiougnt  best, 
and  not  appointing  him  to  trim  it  with 
friar's  knots,  as  ho  can  testify,  if  he  be  a 
true  man.  Nevertheless,  when  it  was 
made,  Derham  said, '  What,  wife,  here  be 
friar's  knots  for  Francis.'* 

*  Deriiam's  ehrlstisa  name  was  Fraadf) 
and  these  knots  w«re  an  enigmatical  mllosioa 
to  that  name,  introdnoed  tor  the  first  time,  ft 
is  snppooed,  by  the  Frendi  mooardi,  Fiands 
the  First,  at  the  field  of  the  elothofgold.  "Tha 
French  King,  and  his  men,"  s^ys  Hall,  ia  lUi 
minute  detail  of  that  gorgeous  scene,  **  vere 
apparrelled  in  pnrple  satin,  branched  with 
gold  and  purple  velvet,  and  emhroidered  all 
over  with  friat'B  kmoU,  with  a  waue^iower  U 
each  knot,  which  deviois  fi|p»i4a«i^  *Think  oa 
Francis. 


FIFTH  QUXEV  OF  HEMBT  THX  EIGHTH. 


4S1 


''  Ai  for  Uie  indentiirGL  and  the  obli- 
gation of  a  bnndied  poondt,  ho  left  them 
with  me,  clearir  layuig,  if  he  did  return 
I  was  to  consioer  them  as  my  own,  and 
when  I  asked  him  whither  he  was  going, 
he  would  not  tell  me. 

^Examined,  whether  I  called  him 
husband,  and  he  me  wife.  I  do  answer, 
that  there  was  communication  in  the 
house  that  we  two  should  marry  toge- 
ther, and  some  of  his  enemies  had  enry 
thereat ;  therefore,  he  desired  me  to  give 
hmi  leave  to  call  me  wife,  and  that  I 
would  call  him  husbsmd.  And  I  said  I 
was  content  And  so  after  that,  com- 
monly he  called  me  wife,  and  many  times 
I  cflAed  lum  husband.  And  he  used 
many  times  to  kiss  me,  and  so  he  did  to 
many  others  commonly  in  the  house. 
And  I  suppose  that  this  be  true,  that  at 
one  time  When  he  kissed  me  very  often, 
•ome  said  that  were  present,  they  trowed 
that  he  would  never  have  kissed  me 
enough;  when  he  answered,  who  should 
mrcTent  him  from  Idssinfl^  his  own  wife. 
llien  said  one  ai  them,  i  trow  this  mat- 
ter will  come  to  pass,  as  the  saying  is. 
What  is  that }  quoth  he.  Marry,  said 
the  other,  that  Mr.  Derham  shall  have 
Mrs.  Katherine  Howard.  By  St.  John, 
said  Derham,  you  may  guess  again  and 
guess  worse.  But  that  1  wink^  at  him, 
and  said  secretly,  '  What  if  this  should 
oome  to  my  Lady's  ears,'  is  verily  false." 

After  admittmg  that  Derham  had 
taken  the  grossest  personal  liberties  with 
her,  she  proceeds :  **  And  divers  times  he 
would  bring  wine,  strawberries,  cpples, 
and  other  things,  to  make  good  cueer, 
after  my  Lady  was  gone  to  bed.  But 
that  he  made  any  special  banquet,  that 
by  appointment  oetween  him  and  me, 
he  should  tarry  after  the  keys  were  de- 
livered to  my  Lady,  Ib  utterly  untrue ; 
nor  I  never  aid  steal  the  keys  myself, 
nor  desire  any  other  to  do  so,  to  let  him 
in,  but  from  many  causes  the  doors  have 
been  <^ned,  sometimes  over-night,  and 
sometimes  early  in  the  morning,  as  well 
at  the  request  of  myself,  as  of  others ; 
and  sometimes  Derham  hath  come  in 
early  in  the  morning,  and  ordered  him- 
self very  shamefully,  but  never  by  my 
request  or  consent. 

•«The  report  that  I,  in  reply  to  WUks 


and  Baskerville,  when  they  asked  what 
s  hifts  should  we  make  if  my  Lady  should 
oome  in  suddenly,  advised  that  Derham 
should  be  hid  in  the  little  gallery,  is  not 
true.  I  never  said,  that  if  mv  Lady  came 
he  should  go  into  the  gallery,  out  he 
hath  said  so  nimself,  and  so  he  nath  done 
indeed. 

'*A8  for  the  communication  of  my 
goin^  to  court,  I  remember  that  he  t  Id 
me  if  I  were  ^ing  to  court,  he  would 
not  lone  tarry  m  the  house,  when  I  an- 
swered, he  mi^t  do  as  he  list.  Further 
communication  of  that  matter,  I  remem- 
ber not.  But  that  I  should  say  it  grieved 
me  as  much  as  it  did  him,  or  that  he 
should  never  live  to  say  thou  hast 
swerved,  or  that  the  tears  should  trickle 
down  my  cheeks,  none  of  these  be  true, 
for  all  who  kept  my  company  know  how 
glad  and  desirous  I  was  to  come  to 
court 
"As  for  my  intimacy  with  Derham,  after 
his  return  from  Ireland,  that  is  untrue. 
But,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  he  then 
asked  me  if  I  should  be  married  to  Mr. 
Culpepper,  as  he  bad  heard  reported ; 
when  I  answered.  What  should  you  trou- 
ble me  therewith  ?  for  you  know  I  will 
not  have  you,  and  if  you  heard  such  re- 
port, you  neiurd  more  than  I  know. 

"Katherinb  Howabd." 

This  confession  Cranmer  sent  to  the 
King,  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  his  own,  in 
which,  after  statin?  that  he  had  sedu- 
lously laboured  to  obtain  from  Katherine 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  pre-contract 
between  her  and  Derham,  he  concludes 
bjr  saying,  that  the  Queen  stoutly  main- 
tainca  that  no  promise  had  been  made 
on  her  part,  and  that  "  all  that  Derham 
did  to  ner  was  of  his  importune  force- 
mcnt,  and  in  a  manner  violent  rather 
than  of  her  own  free  consent  and  will." 

Had  Katherine  admitted  that  she  was 
troth-plight  to  Derham,  by  submitting 
to  a  divorce,  she  might  have  saved  her 
life ;  but,  choosing  rather  to  die  than 
resi^  her  queenly  state,  she,  by  her  own 
obstinacy,  forced  the  reformers,  whose 
purport  was  only  to  destroy  her  influence 
as  the  tool  of  the  Catholic  party,  to  huny 
her  to  the  scaffold. 

The  King,  either  from  feeling  or  po- 
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licy,  delegated  tlie  lole  direction  of  the 
proceedings  against  his  nnhappy  consort 
to  Cranmcr  and  the  council,  w^o  placed 
Kathmne  under  arrest,  depriTcd  her  of 
her  keys,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  No- 
▼embcr  removed  her  to  Sion  Honse, 
where  she  was  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  her  rank,  two  apartments  heing 
reserred  exclusively  for  ncr  accommoda> 
lion,  whilst  several  others  were  allotted 
to  that  of  her  attendants.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  her  attainder,  Henry  took  pos- 
session of  all  her  personal  property,  or- 
dered that,  the  day  before  her  departure 
to  Sion  House,  all  the  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  gentlewomen  of  her  household  should 
be  imide  acquainted  with  her  misdoings, 
•aving  such  acts  as  might  imply  a  pre- 
contract, which  subject  was  to  oe  care- 
fully avoided ;  and  as  a  royal  favour,  he 
allowed  her  six  French  hooids,  with  edges 
of  fToldsmiths*  work,  but  without  pearls 
or  diamonds,  and  six  changes  of  rich  ap- 
parel, with  the  appurtenances  belonging 
thereto,  excepting  aUo  pearls,  diamonds, 
or  other  precious  stones. 

As  Katherine  would  not  admit  the 
pre-contract,  the  council  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed against  her  for  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery. To  procure  evidence  of  her  guilt, 
her  whole  conduct  since  she  became 
Queen  was  strictly  scrutinized ;  and  as  it 
was  discovered  that  at  Lincoln  she  had 
permitted  Thomas  Culpepper  to  remain 
m  company  with  her  and  Lady  Rochford 
from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  two  in 
the  morning,  it  was  resolved  to  fix  the 
crime  upon  him,  and  also,  if  possible,  to 
make  Uerham,  who  was  already  in  cus- 
tody, a  partner  in  his  guilt.  Accord- 
ingly, Culpepper  and  the  base  Lady 
Kochford,  who  had  borne  murderous  tes- 
timony against  her  own  husband  when 
Anne  JBoleyn  was  brought  to  the  block, 
were  both  taken  into  custody.  The 
Queen's  female  attendants  were  next 
strictly  examined,  but  without  eliciting 
anything  like  a  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
parties  accused.  Katharine  lylney  and 
Margaret  Marton,  two  of  the  Queen's 
chamberers,  bribed,  it  is  supposed,  by 
the  unscrupulous  Wriothesley,  bore  the 
strongest  evidence  against  their  royal 
mistress,  besides  other  frivolous  details, 
they  swore  that  Culpepper,  as  reported. 


had  on  one  oocarion,  at  Lincoln,  visited 
the  Queen  at  night ;  that  they  had  con- 
Tcyed  sundry  strange  messages  to  and 
from  Katherine  and  Lady  Bochford; 
that  they  believed  Lady  Bochford  had 
carried  letters  to  and  mm  the  Qaeen 
and  Culpepper ;  and  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  at  Pontefract,  the  Queen,  when  in 
her  bedchamber  with  only  Lady  Boch- 
ford, had  locked  and  bolted  the  door  so 
securely,  that  when  the  King^s  majesty 
went  unexpectedly  to  pass  the  night 
there,  there  was  a  great  noise  inside, 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  he  could 
gain  admittance. 

Shortly  after  obtaining  this  unsatiB- 
factory  evidence,  the  council  learned  that 
the  arrest  of  Derham  and  the  Queen  had 
so  alarmed  the  weak-minded  old  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  that  she  busied  herself  to 
ascertain  how  matters  were  proceeding, 
and  endeavoured  to  purchase  Derham  s 
silence  by  a  present  of  ten  pounds.  This 
information  the  councU  laid  before  the 
king ;  and  as  Derham  had  left  papers  and 
other  effects  at  the  Duchess's  house  at 
Lambeth,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was,  by 
Henry's  orders,  dispatched  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  But,  before  his  arrival, 
the  Duchess,  assisted  by  several  of  her 
servants,  broke  open  Derham's  trunks, 
and,  as  it  was  supposed,  took  out  of  them 
and  destroyed  fUl  writings  and  articles 
that  might  be  brought  against  any  of 
{he  parties  implicated  in  the  Queen's  evil 
doings;  a  step  which  so  irritated  the 
King,  that  the  Duchess  herself,  together 
with  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of 
Bridgewater,  the  Lord  William  Howard 
and  his  wife,  Derham's  friend  Damport, 
Manox,  the  musician,  and  eight  or  nine 
other  persons  of  inferior  rank  in  the 
Duchess's  service,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  rigorously  examined  by  the 
council.  From  the  menials,  nothing  of 
importance  could  be  learned, beyonclthe 
known  fact  that  whilst  they  and  the  smith 
who  picked  the  lock  stood  by,  the  Du- 
chess had  taken  all  the  papers  out  of 
Derham's  trunks,  and  earned  them  away, 
saying,  that  she  would  read  them  at  her 
leisure  in  private.  Some  of  Uiese  papers 
were  writings,  done  up  in  bundles,  and 
others  were  ballads  and  music  for  the 
lute.     DarhaOy  when  croH-eztunined, 
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■Admitted  tbat  his  courtship  with  Kathe- 
rine,  when  a  nrl,  was  carried  on  an- 
Imown  to  the  Dachess,  and  that  when 
the  Duchess  once  saw  him  kiss  her,  she 
hoxed  his  ears,  heat  her,  and  ^ve  Mrs. 
Bulmer  a  slap  on  the  face  for  sitting  hy, 
and  permittmg^  such  conduct.  When 
asked  now  he  came  to  enter  the  Queen's 
household,  he  said  that  the  Duchess  had 
introduced  him  hy  the  Queen's  desire. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  has,  however, 
been  questioned,  because  Lady  Howard 
deposed  that  one  day,  when  she  said  to  the 
Queen,  '*  Derham  is  at  court,"  her  Grace 
answered,  '*  I  have  been  desired  to  be  good 
to  him  hj  my  Lady  of  Norfolk."  By  the 
council,  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  no 
great  import  how  or  by  what  means  he 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Queen's 
household,  for  the  fact  of  his  bein^  there 
was  by  them  viewed  as  presunmtive  evi- 
dence of  her  infidelity  to  the  King. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  Derham 
and  Culpepper  were  arraigned  for  high 
treason  at  Guildhall.  No  proofs  of 
their  having  committed  adultery  with 
Katherine  were  brought  against  them ; 
but  as  the  lord  mayor  and  the  other 
eity  functionaries  were  intimidated  by 
the  presence  of  the  great  state  officers 
of  the  crown,  neither  law  nor  justice 
was  regarded,  and  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soners were  condemned  as  traitors. 
As  it  was  hoped  additional  information 
might  be  extorted  from  them  respecting 
the  g^lt  of  the  .Queen,  their  lives  were 
spared  for  ten  days ;  not  out  of  mercy, 
but  to  torture  them  into  making  the 
desired  confession.  They,  however, 
gave  no  new  information.  Perhaps 
they  had  none  to  give.  But  Derham' s 
friend,  Damport,  after  enduring  the 
agony  of  having  his  teeth  forced  out,  by 
a  barbarous  instrument,  called  the 
Breaks,  made  the  insignificant  confes- 
sion, that  Derham  had  once  said  to  him, 
"If  it  were  not  for  the  King,  I  could 
make  sure  of  Katherine  Howard ;  but 
as  he  loves  her,  I  dare  not  marry  her 
till  after  his  death." 

>  inding  it  impossible  to  get  more  out 
of  Culpepper  and  Derham,  the  coun- 
cil, by  the  King's  desire,  ordered  that 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  they  should  be 
drawn  to  Tyburn,  where  the  former, 


out  of  respect  to  his  family,  should  be 
beheaded,  and  the  latter  hanged  and 
(quartered,  as  a  traitor.  Derham  peti- 
tioned for  mercy,  but  the  prayer  was 
sternly  refused  hy  Henry ;  and  he  was 
butchered  with  all  the  revolting  bar- 
barity then  generally  inflicted  ou  per- 
sons executed  for  treason.  On  the 
scaffold,  both  the  unfortunate  victims, 
to  the  jealousy  or,  perhaps,  the  policy 
of  the  merciless  Henry  the  Eighth, 
protested  their  innocence  of  the  crime 
for  which  they  suffered,  and  on  the  day 
after  their  execution,  their  heads  were 
placed  on  London  Bridge. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk fell  sick,  and  the  council,  fearing 
she  would  die  out  of  perversity,  and  so 
defraud  the  King  of  tne  confiscation  of 
her  property,  advised  that  she  and  all 
the  other  parties  accused  of  wilfully 
neglecting  to  inform  Henry  of  Kath- 
erine's  derelictions,  should  be  immedi- 
ately indicted  of  misprision  of  treason, 
thereby  affording  the  parliament  a  rea- 
sonable pretext  to  confiscate  the  goods 
of  any  of  them  who  should  chance, 
before  their  attainder,  to  die.  This 
thirst  for  plunder  on  the  part  of  the 
King  and  his  council  was  carried  to 
such  a  shameful  extent,  that  the  houses 
of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  of  Lady 
Bridgewater,  of  Lady  Rochford,  and  ot 
Lora  William  Howard,  were  all  put 
under  seoucstralion,  and  ransacked  by 
Wriotheslcy  and  other  members  of  the 
council,  and  their  satellites,  who  took 
inventories  of  all  the  money,  goods  and 
other  valuables.  This  done,  the  in- 
dictment of  misprision  of  treason  was 
issued  against  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  Lady 
Howard,  Lady  Rochford,  Lord  William 
Howard, «  Damport,  Manox,  and  most 

♦  Katherine*8  uncle.  Her  father,  it  ap- 
pears, was  dead ;  hiri  name,  says  Dugdale,  is 
nowliere  mentioned  after  the  twelfth  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  As  the  family  of  the 
Howards  spread  themselves  into  several 
branches,  it  may  be  well,  to  prevent  confusion, 
to  give  a  short  genealogical  sketch  of  that 
illustrious  family.  SirKobert  Howard  (temp. 
Henry  the  Sixth)  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  to  Thomas  de  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had  John,  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Norfolk,  June  twenty-eighth^ 
first  of  Bichard  Uie  Thiid,  ix^i  «&».V(k  «iMs&. 
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of  tha  Dnchan  of  NorfoU^a  lerruits. 
The  bua  Harj  LoBccllca  wai  ciempt 
from  the  indictment,  because,  Itj  Om 
council,  ibc  icrcaled  the  matter,  and 
refu»d  to  cnttr  the  Quccn'a  ierTice. 
It,  IiowcTcr,  appears  to  have  been 
malice,  at  bfin;;  orcrlt 
loeled  bf  the  Quiin,  and 
courlicn  would  havu  ui  boli 
of  moral  rectitude,  that  induced  Cbii 
bad,  bold  woman  to  cipoec  Katheriiie'i 
former  evil  ways.  Aa  to  lier  refluing 
to  enter  the  Queen'a  aerrice,  there  ia 
no  eiideDce  bcfand  her  bare  word,  that 
the  ever  had  the  cbanee  of  lo  doing ; 
wbilat  it  ii  a  known  fact,  that,  except 
when  forced  by  circumatancca,  Kath- 
erine  in  no  caao  admitted  into  the  rojal 
houachold  anj  of  the  female  partnera  in 
bei  early  Crimea. 

Tovarda  the  cloac  of  December,  the 
Duchcu  of  Norfolk'!  aervanta,  and 
Damport  and  Manox,  were  tried, 
pleaded  gniltj  of  being  privj  of  Kalh- 
erino's  incontincncj,  with  many  tears 
and  lupplicationa  for  meiey,  and  were 
all  condemned  to  forfeiture  and  perpetual 

Katherinc'a  position  was  now  hope- 
less, llcr  offended  nnele,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  premier  peer,  and  the  only 
man  in  the  kingdom  who  could  dare 
to  atand  between  her  and  the  royal 
wrath,  not  only  deserted  her,  but  with 
•  deadly  hale,  which  he  had  formerly 

wsrds  It  Bmwonh  flKhi.  who  murled  flnil 


diewn  to  hit  late  niece,  Anne  Bolep, 
in  her  hoar  of  trouble,  actually  bccaiaa 
one  of  her  bitterest  enemies,  and  ad- 
drcsaed  to  Hentr  an  epistle,  denonncin; 
her  and  bit  othet  relations  who  wer* 
accused  of  being  accessory  to  her  crims 
aa  base  traitora.  She  was  without 
(Hends  or  money.  Imprisaameut,  and 
the  dread  of  the  scaffold,  had  imnaired 
her  health,  and  clouded  her  n 


lingering  ray  of  hinie  which  Cranmer"! 
deceitful  promise  of  a  pardon  had  in- 
duced her  to  cherish,  vras  at  l«igth 
dispelled  by  the  appalling  intdligence, 
that  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  on 
the  siiteenth  of  January,  1642,  a  hiU 
for  the  attainder  of  herself,  and  of  Ladv 
Kochford,  the  Ducbtsa  of  Norfolk,  the 
Countess  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  WiUiam 
Howard  and  his  wife,  and  several 
others,  was  brought  into  the  lords,  and 
read  for  the  first  time  on  the  twenty- 

.  Bntof  Jannnry.  This  unjust  despotism 
induced  the  lord  chancellor  to  propose, 

I  that  before  they  brought  the  Queen.  bimI 
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le  relations  to  the  block  without 
trial  or  jury,  a  committee  of  the  lords 
and  commons  ahoold  wait  on  Satherine, 
lo  help  her  'womanish  fears,  and  urge 
her  to  say  all  that  she  could  in  her  own 
justification;  "for,"  added  the  cban- 
cellor,  "  it  is  bat  juet  that  so  noble  a 

Eersonage  as  the  Queen,  should  be  tried 
;  the  same  laws  as  ourselvea ;  and  if  in 
this  way  she  can  entablish  her  inno- 
cence, it  will  assuredly  afford  both  the 
King  and  the  nation  great  joy."  The 
house  willingly  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
aod  ordered  that,  in  the  meantime,  the 

trogresa  of  the  bill  of  attainder  should 
B  Stayed.  Bat  the  council,  fearing  to 
grant  the  Queen  the  amallcst  opportu- 
nity lo  apeak  in  her  own  defence,  dis- 
approved of  tbe  plan,  and  on  the  thirtieth 
of  JanoaiT,  the  lord  chanceUer  pro- 
posed, that  in  its  stead,  the  parliameut 
should  petition  the  King;  First,  For  his 
heallb'a  sake,  not  to  give  himself  anv 
personal  trouble  in  the  matter.  Second 
Tu  pardon  them,  if,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, they  had  tjansgresscd  any  part 
I  of  the  statnte,  making  it  treason  to 
I  apeak  ill  of  the  ftueeo.  Third,  M  tht 
I  Qncai  had  tokui  Derluun  into  hcc  ■«• 
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nee,  and  a  woman  into  her  chamber 
who  had  known  their  former  ill  life, 
and  thus  rendered  her  intentions  ap- 
parent ;  and  as  she  had  admitted  Cut* 
pepper  to  be  with  her  in  a  suspicious 
place,  for  seyeral  hours  in  the  night, 
with  no  one  present  but  Lady  Bochford ; 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Queen,  Dcrham, 
Culpepper,  and  Lady  Bochford,  be 
attaint^  of  treason,  and  that  the 
Queen  and  Lady  Bochford  should 
raffer  death.  I'ourth,  That  the  King 
would  not  trouble  to  give  his  assent 
to  this  act  in  person,  but  grant  it  by 
letters  patent,  under  his  hand  and  seal. 
Fifth,  That  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Norfolk,  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater, 
the  Lord  William  Howard,  and  his 
wife,  and  four  other  men,  and  five 
women,  who  were  already  attainted  by 
the  course  of  common  law  (the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Countess  of  Bridge- 
water  excepted),  that  knew  the  Queen's 
Ticious  life,  and  had  concealed  it, 
should  be  all  attainted  of  misprision  of 
treason. 

An  act  to  this  effect  was  hurried 
throuffh  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
passed  on  the  sixth  of  February.  On 
the  tenth,  the  hope-blighted,  peni- 
tent Queen  was  removed  by  water 
from  Sion  House  to  the  Tower,  where, 
on  passin?  under  the  arch  of  the  death- 
boding  Traitors'  Gate,  she  shuddered, 
shrieked,  and  fednted.  How  she  con- 
ducted herself  the  first  night  in  her  new 
prison-lodgingf  no  pen  has  detailed; 
out  on  the  following  day,  the  lord 
chancellor  brought  the  bill  to  the  lords, 
signed  by  the  £ng,  with  the  great  seal 
appendea  to  it;  and  whilst  the  com- 
mons were  bdi^  summoned  to  attend, 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  arose,  and  said  that 
he  and  scTeral  others  had  that  morning 
▼isited  the  Queen;  that  she  acknow- 
ledged her  offence  against  God,  the 
King,  and  the  nation,  implored  his 
Grace  not  to  punish  her  brothers,  or 
family,  for  her  faults ;  and,  as  a  last 
request,  desired  permission  to  divide  her 
clothes  amongst  ner  maidens,  as  she  had 
nought  else  to  recompense  their  ser- 
vices with.  The  Earl  of  Southampton 
confirmed  this  statement,  and  aaded 
more  which  has  not  been,  entered  on 


the  journal  of  that  day's  proceedings, 
— the  clerk,  unaccountably,  having  be- 
gan the  entry  with  these  words :  hoc 
etiam  a^jiciena — and  added  nothing  more. 
When  the  commons  had  assembkd,  the 
royal  assent  was  read  in  due  form  to 
the  act,  which  condemned  Eathcrine 
Howard  as  a  traitress  and  an  adulteress, 
without  her  having  been  permitted  to 
speak  one  word  in  her  own  defence, 
and  without  one  single  proof  of  her 
^uilt  having  been  adduced.  Her  con- 
ression  to  Norfolk  was  evidently  only  a 
penitent  acknowledgment  of  the  sins  she 
had  been  guilty  of  before  her  marriage 
to  the  King ;  for,  had  she  have  been 
brought  to  confess  adultery,  the  only 
crime  with  which  she  was  charged,  that 
nobleman,  in  his  address,  would  doubt- 
less have  so  stated,  in  broad  and  un- 
equivocal terms.  The  bill  of  attainder 
would  have  been  based  on  her  own  ad- 
mission, and  not  on  the  supposition  of 
her  intention  to  commit  the  crime,  and 
a  full  and  clear  statement  of  her  guilt 
would  have  been  made,  both  to  the 
commons  and  to  the  lords.  In  fact, 
neither  the  original  letters  in  the  state 
papers,  the  act  of  attainder,  nor  the  pro- 
ceedi]^  in  parliament,  justify  a  belief 
that  Catherine  Howard,  base  and  in- 
continent as  she  was  previous  to  her 
nuurriage  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
guilty  of  adultery — the  crime  for  which 
she  suffered  death ;  and  if  she  was  in- 
nocent, so  abo  were  Lady  Bochford,  Cul- 
pepper, and  Derham.  Indeed,  Derham 
evidently  suffered  not  because  he  had 
committed  the  act  imputed  to  him,  but 
because  he  might  possibly  have  intended 
to  do  so.  According  to  those  valuable 
national  records,  the  State  Papers :  when 
the  King,  in  his  wrath,  expressed  a 
desire  to  take  the  life  of  the  aged 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  judges  for  once 
had  the  boldness  to  dissent ;  declaring 
that  the  Duchess,  having  opened  Der- 
ham's  chests,  and  willingly  destroyed 
his  papers,  could  not  constitute  high 
treason,  without  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  papers  were  of  a  treasonable  nature, 
and  the  Duchess  knew  them  to  be  such ; 
— an  opinion  which  so  irritated  the  des- 
potic monarch,  that,  on  hearing  it,  he 
vehemently  exeUimed,  ^They  cannot 
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My  that  tbej  hare  anj  learning  to 
maintain  that  they  have  a  better  groond 
to  make  Derham*B  case  treason,  and  to 
wesume  that  his  coming  again  to  the 
Qnt>i*n'8  service,  was  to  an  ill  intent 
of  a  renovation  of  his  former  naughty 
lUfe,   than  they  have  in  this  case,  to 

f  resume  that  the  breaking  of  the  coffers 
Derham's  chests]  was  to  the  intent  to 
eonccal  letters  of  treason  V* — A  proof 
that  the  charge  of  having  made  the 
disgraced  Queen  an  admteress,  was 
■ever  subctitnted  against  Derham. 

On  being  informed  that  she  must  pre- 
pare for  her  execution,  Eatherine  inade 
the  sulijoined  solemn  protestation  to  her 
last  confessor,  Dr.  White,  who  subse- 
quently delivered  it  to  a  noble  yonng 
lord,  of  her  name  and  near  alliance : — 
^  As  to  the  act,  my  reverend  Lord,  for 
which  I  stand  condemned,  God  and  his 
holv  angels  I  take  to  witness,  upon  my 
■oul's  salvation,  that  I  die  guiltless,  never 
having  so  abused  my  sovereign's  bed. 
What  other  sins  and  follies  of  youth  I 
have  committed,  I  will  not  excuse,  but 
am  assured  for  them  God  hath  brought 
this  punishment  upon  me,  and  will  in 
his  mercy  remit  them,  for  which  I  pray 
you  pray  with  me  unto  his  Son  and  my 
Saviour,  Christ." 

The  uncrowned  Queen  had  been  con- 
demned but  two  days,  when,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  February,  she  and  Lady  Roch- 
ford,  accompanied  by  her  confessor,  were 
led  to  execution.  1  he  scaffold  on  which 
they  suffered  was  the  same  on  which 
Anne  Bolcyn  was  decapitated,  and  was 
erected  on  the  grave,  facing  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  m  Vincula,  within  the 
Tower. 

The  particulars  of  the  execution  are 
graphically  detailed  in  the  subjoined  let- 
ter, addressed  by  an  eye-witness,  Otwell 
Johnson,  to  his  brother,  John  Johnson, 
a  merchant  of  the  Staple,  at  Calais. 

"  At  London,  the  fifteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1542. 

"  From  Calais  I  have  heard  nothing 
as  yet  of  your  suit  to  my  Lord  Grey ;  and 
for  news  from  hence,  know  ye  that  even 
according  to  my  writing  on  Sunday 
last,  I  saw  the  Queen  and  the  Lady  Hoch- 
6>rd  fUiSor,  within  the  Towex,  the  day 


fDQowinf ,  whose  eonls  (I  doubt  not}  be 
with  God,  for  they  made  the  most  gocQy 
and  Christiaii  end  that  ever  was  heard 
tell  of,  I  think,  since  the  world's  crca- 
tion :  uttering  their  lively  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Chnst  only,  ana  with  goodly 
words  and  stedfast  countenances,  they 
desired  all  Christian  people  to  take  re- 
gard unto  their  worthy  and  just  punish- 
ment with  death  for  their  offences,  and 
against  God  heinously  from  their  yonth 
upward,  in  breaking  all  his  command- 
ments, and  also  agauiat  the  King's  royal 
majes^  very  dangerously.  Wherefore 
they,  being  justly  condemned  (as  they 
said)  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  par- 
liament to  die,  required  the  people  (l 
say)  to  take  example  at  them  for  amena- 
ment  of  their  unp)dlT  Uvea,  and  gladly 
to  obey  the  king  in  all  things,  for  whose 
preservation  they  did  heartuy  pray,  and 
willed  all  people  so  to  do,  commending 
their  souls  to  God,  eam^tly  calling  for 
mercy  upon  him :  whom  I  beseech  to 
give  us  gpraoe,  with  such  faith,  hope,  and 
eharity,  at  our  departing  out  of  this 
miserable  world,  to  come  to  the  fruition 
of  his  Godhead  in  joy  everlasting.  Amen. 
**  Your  loving  brother, 

"  Otv^ll  Johnson." 

"  With  my  hearty  commendations  un- 
to Mr.  Cave  and  Mistress  Cave,  not  for- 
getting my  sister,  vour  wife.  I  pray 
vou,  let  them  be  made  partakers  of  these 
last  news,  for  surely  tne  thing  is  well 
worth  the  knowledge." 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Be- 
cord  office  in  the  Tower.  It  was  pro- 
bably intercepted,  as  fi:t)m  its  tenor  we 
learn  that  Katherine,  whilst  she  died 
with  Christian  meekness  and  resignation, 
so  far  from  confessing  the  cnme  for 
which  she  was  beheaded,  used  the  very 
same  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  lan- 
guage which  Suffolk  had  just  before  em- 
ployed in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  coinci- 
dence not  likely  to  be  accidentid,  and 
which  is  a  further  proof  of  the  unjustness 
of  her  condemnation. 

The  mangled  remains  of  Katherine 
Howard  were  buried  with  indecent  haste, 
and  without  funeral  pomp,  in  St.  Peter's 
chapel,  within  the  Tower,  close  to  where 
those  of  Anne  Boleyn  were  interred. 
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She  died  in  abont  the  twenty-first  or 
twenty-second  year  of  her  age,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  month  of  her  marriage.* 
Little  time  was  allowed  her  to  prepare 
for  death,  hut  in  her  last  moments  she 
testified  resentment  M^ainst  no  one  hut 
her  uncle  Norfolk,  and  this  was  less  on 
account  of  herself  than  of  her  aged  grand- 
mother, the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  She 
knew  that  the  old  Duchess  was  con- 
demned for  mi^rision  of  treason,  chiefiy 
through  Norfolk's  agency,  and  expected 
that  she  would  shortiy  follow  her  to  the 
block;  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken, 
for  shame  induced  Henry  to  pardon  the 
Duchess  in  May,  1543. 

As  Lady  Bochford  had  been  the  chief 
instrument  in  bringing  her  ownhusband 
and  Anne  Bolejm  to  their  end,  she  died 
nnpitied ;  but  many  felt  for  theimtimely 
late  of  the  beautiful  Katherine  Howard, 
and  deemed  her  at  least  innocent  of  the 
erime  for  which  she  suffered.  Her  early 
derelictions  certainly  caused  the  King 

*  A  few  days  before  her  execution,  Henry 
the  Eighth  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Ire- 
land; she  therelbre  died  tin  first  Queen  of 
Fnglimd  and  Iroland. 


great  trouble ;  and  to  secure  both  him* 
self  and  his  successors  for  the  future  from 
a  similar  misfortune,  in  the  bill  of  her 
attainder  he  caused  it  to  be  enacted  that 
any  one  who  knew,  or  even  strongly  sus- 
pected any  guilt  in  the  Queen,  might  dis- 
close it  to  the  King  or  the  council,  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  any  former  laws 
against  defammg  the  Queen ;  that  any 
one  knowing  the  Queen's  guilt,  and  not 
disclosing  it  to  the  King  or  the  council, 
or  noising  it  abroad,  or  even  whispering 
it  to  their  friends,  should  be  guilty  of 
treason.  That  the  Queen,  who  should 
moTO  another  person  to  commit  adultery 
with  her,  or  the  person  who  should  move 
her  to  the  like  act  with  him,  should  also 
be  gu^ty  of  treason;  and  that  if  the 
King  married  any  woman  who  had  been 
incontinent,  believing  her  to  be  a  maid, 
she  should  be  guilty  of  treason  if  she  did 
not  disclose  her  dismce  to  him  previous 
to  her  marriage.  The  people  maae  merry 
with  this  last  clause,  and  said  that  the 
King  must  henceforth  look  out  for  a 
widow,  for  no  reputed  maid  would  ever 
be  persuaded  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
statute. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

JEaUurin^i  parmtage—BiriA—In  childSoid  bua  An-  fatkir—Taktitt,  Itaniaf, 
KitdBm,  virtut — FutUt  negoliatinTu  far  her  marriage  to  Lord  Bereefft  ieir — Mar- 
ried to  Lord  Sarouffh—He  dit>,  and  Kalherin^i  tnathtr  abo — KatJurin/i  mdoip- 
hood— She  iecomet  tht  atfe  of  Lord  Latimer — Iraurreeiion  in  the  Jfortk^Lmt 
Lalimer  one  of  the  irttuTgenti — SiiptrH  and  lou^Katherine  procura  the  rdttn 
of  Sir  George  Throfmorlon,  and  the  fall  of  Cmmieell — Ser  tteond  htabani  Oee — 
Sir  Thomat  Seymour  uvei  hei — Henry  the  Eighth  dtoumdi  her  hand,  and  marriei 
her — She  beaymet  a  refornia — Ii  h/Ued  by  the  CathoHa — PerteetttaM  of  Marheck 
and  other  reformeri — Advancanent  of  Katherin^i  kindred — Katherinie  iiadnat 

friendship  belieeen  Eatherine  and  the  Princeet  Mary — Kalherine  holdi  a  gnmd 

court She  it  conetittted  Segent — Senry  goet  to  Franei,  and  taket  Jloulogne-^Btr 

doingi  in  the  King")  abeena—Hie  letter  to  her  from  Botdogne—The  phgut—O^ 
rt  and  rOHJom  of  George  Thngmorton — Fainting  of  lie  Soyal  Fomilj/. 

eclipaea  ths  boast  of  descent,  ihe  «s>  • 
lady  of  remu-kable  pietf,  prudencB,  and 
virtue.  She  was  bom  about  the  jeai 
1S13  (the  pTecise  date  is  not  known),  at 
Kendal  CagtleiinWeatmorelKnd,  founded 
by  her  Norman  anceetor,  Ivo  de  TaUe- 
hok  Williiini,  her  only  brother,  hu 
created  Eail  of  Essex  in  December,  ISIJ, 
and  aftcnraidB  Marquis  of  Northampton. 
Her  aialcr,  Anne,  became  tha  wiiB  of 
WUliam  Herbert,  created  Earl  of  Pem- 
brolie  by  Edward  the  Sixth.  WbiW 
yet  but  a  child,  she  bad  the  misfortune 
to  loae  her  father.  Sir  ThomM  Parr,  who 
died  in  the  parish  of  Blaokfriars,  Lon- 
don, on  the  eleventh  of  November,  ISIT, 
left  his  children  to  the  g;uardiaiiship  of 
Hugh,  mnd  hid  Kllnbeth,  wbo  murlel  Sir 
William  l-ur.  grulfnbar  to  UwiBld«t«( 


consort  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  first 
Protcslant  Queen  of 
England,  was  the 
only  Juughtei  of  Sir 

Thomas     Parr,    of 

Kendal,  and  his  wife  Matilda,  daughler 
of  Sir  Thornnfl  Green,  of  Broughion  and 
Green's  Norton,  in  Northamptonshire. 
Although,  like  Anne  Boleyu  and  Jane 
Seymour,  only  n  Knights  daughter, 
Katherine  >»bs  allied  in  blood  to  the 
King  himself i<  and  what  infinitely 
•  Jmnns  Heiuforl,  dsuRhler  of  John  of 
».„,__.  ...  -      ■  1^  l„o  d.iaghMn, 


^'?.i\ 
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their  motber,  and  bj  his  will,  dated  four 
days  preyious  to  his  demise,  bequeathed 
his  lands  and  possessions  to  his  wife  da- 
ringher  life ;  bis  great  gold  chain  that 
theking  bad  graciously  presented  to  him, 
worth  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  to 
his  son  William  ;  and  to  each  of  his 
daughters,  Katberine  and  Anne,  as  their 
we(ming  portion,  four  hundred  pounds, 
a  sum  equal  to  about  two  thousand 
poimds  each  present  money ;  a  bequest 
paltry  indeed!,  considering  that  to  him 
Delonged  Kendal  Castle,  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  Greens,  of  Brougbton,  and 
other  manors  and  broad  lands,  to  say 
nothing  of  goods,  chattels,  and  money. 

Eatherine  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  uncommon  talents,  which,  by  the 
wisdom  of  her  mother,  were  improTed 
and  carefully  cultivated.  Besides  being 
a  perfect  mistress  of  her  own  tongue,  she 
was  a  good  Latin,  French,  and  German 
icholar,  and  even  possessed  some  know- 
ledge of  Greek ;  whilst  her  skill  and  in- 
dustry in  the  use  of  the  needle  were  sucli, 
that  to  this  day  may  be  seen,  in  excel- 
lent presenration,  at  Sizergh  Castle,  a 
supeiD  counterpane,  and  a  toilet  cover  of 
rich  white  satin,  embossed  with  flowers 
and  heraldic  devices,  in  many-coloured 
lilks  and  threads  of  gold,  wrought,  it  is 
said,  solely  by  her  hands. 

In  1524,  a  negotiation  was  opened  for 
the  marriage  of  Catherine  to  the  heir  of 
Lord  Scroop.  With  this  view,  several 
letters  passed  between  Lord  Parr's  widow. 
Lord  Scroop,  and  Lord  Dacre,  the  latter 
acting  as  mediator,  but  as  both  parties  were 
ilshing  for  gold,  they  each  endeavoured 
to  drive  so  hard  a  bargain  that  the  affair 
came  to  nothing,  and  was  terminated  by 
Lord  Dacre  writing  to  Lady  Parr,  in 
May,  1525,  expressing  reeret  that  the 
matter  had  not  been  amicaoly  arranged, 
and  declaring  that  Lord  Scroop's  demand 
of  eleven  hundred  marks  was  only  what 
she  could  afford  to  give ;  and  as  to  his 
offer  of  one  hundred  marks  jointure,  it 
was  not  far  from  the  established  custom 
of  the  country,  which  was  to  give  ten 
marks  jointure  for  every  hundred  marks 
of  dower. 

No  long  time  afterwards,  Katberine 
was  married  to  Lord  Borough,  of  Gains- 
borough, au  elderly  widower  with  chil- 


dren much  older  than  herself,  and  who 
died  about  the  year  1528,  leaviuj^  her  a 
childless  widow  of  fifteen.  Whilst  yet 
in  deep  mourning  for  the  loss  of  her  first 
husband,  Katberine,  to  her  infinite  sor- 
row, received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  her  beloved  mother,  and  last  surviving 
parent,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1529, 
The  will  of  Dame  Maud  Parr,  widow 
and  late  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  as 
Katherine's  mother  styles  herself,  is  re- 
markable for  lack  of  sense  and  perspi- 
cuity. In  it  allusion  is  made  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Katherine's  brother  to  Lady 
Bourchier,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  sole  descendant  of  Isabella  Planta- 
genet,  sister  to  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
tne  King's  great-grandfather;  an  alli- 
ance which  connected  the  family  of  the 
Parrs  still  more  closely  to  that  of  their 
sovereign. 

^  Katberine,  it  appears,  passed  the  pe- 
riod of  her  first  widowhood  at  Sizergh 
Castle,  under  the  protection  of  her  step- 
son, Henry  Borough.  Both  her  brother 
and  her  uncle  obtained  posts  in  the  royal 
household,  and  she  herself  appears  to 
have  been  on  something  like  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  King,  as  in  the  privy 
purse  expenses  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is 
an  entry,  in  1530,  of  a  nch  coat  of  Ken- 
dal cloth,  which  she  presented  to  him. 
The  present,  however,  must  have  been 
one  of  friendship,  and  not  of  love. 
Henry's  affections  were  then  firmly  fixed 
on  Anne  Boleyn,  and  this  fact  was  well 
known  to  Katberine,  who,  although  as- 
trology had  predicted  that  she  was  bom 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  queens  in  Chris- 
tendom, shortly  afterwards  (the  date  is 
unknown)  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to 
the  wealthy  Lord  Latimer,  an  elderly 
widower  with  two  children,  who  had  al- 
ready buried  two  wives:  —  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Bichard  Musgravc,  and 
Dorothy,  who  died  in  1527,  and  was 
daughter  of  Sir  George  de  Vere,  and  co- 
heiress to  John  de  ^'e^e,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Whilst  the  wife  of  Lord  Latimer, 
Katberine  passed  most  of  her  time  at  his 
castle  of  Snape,  in  Yorkshire,  near  Great 
Tanfield,  a  manor  which  belonged  to 
her  childless  brother,  William  Parr,  and 
to  which,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
she  was  heiress  presumptive.    Her  lord 
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look  a  leading  part  in  the  northern  in- 
■urrection,  in  1536,  occasioned  by  the 
■npprcMion  of  the  monasteries,  a  measure 
which,  although  in  the  end  highly  bene- 
ficial, was  doubtless  viewed  and  felt  at 
the  time  as  unjust  and  seyerely  cruel : 
the  monks  were  driven  from  their  homes 
to,  in  most  cases,  beg  their  bread ;  the 
poor  were  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
dole  from  the  doors  of  the  convents,  and 
the  patrons  of  the  dissolved  houses  of 
the  corrodies  reserved  to  them  by  the 
charters  of  foundation;  whilst  persons 
of  every  grade,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
were  forced  to  change  their  tenets  at  the 
King  s  pleasure,  or  be  burnt,  hanged,  or 
dccapitati'd.  The  uprising  commenced 
in  Lincolnshire,  under  the  guidance  of 
Makcrel,  Prior  of  Barling,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Captain  Cobbler,  and  it 
rapidly  spread  northward.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Latimer  and  other  no- 
bles, and  the  nominal  command  of  Ro- 
bert Aske,  an  obscure  gentleman,  named 
for  the  occasion  the  Earl  of  Poverty,  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  of  the  innabit- 
ants  of  Yorkshire,  and  other  adjacent 
counties,  assembled  for  what  they  were 
pleased  to  name  the  pilgrimage  of  grace. 
They  bore  white  banners,  on  which  were 
depicted  the  image  of  Christ  crucified, 
and  the  chalice  and  host,  the  emblems 
of  their  belief.  They  were  bound  toge- 
ther by  solemn  oaths,  and  wherever  they 
appeared,  they  replaced  the  ejected  monkiB 
in  the  monasteries,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  join  the  pilgrimage.  So 
formidable  did  they  at  length  become, 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  although 
placed  by  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  found  it  more  expedient  to  nego- 
tiate than  to  fight.  An  armistice  was 
arranged,  and  Lord  Latimer  and  others 
chosen  by  the  pilgrims  to  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  the  King,  Henry  pur- 
posely delayed  giving  them  an  answer, 
in  the  hope  that  their  own  necessities 
would  force  them  to  disperse.  When 
this  artifice  had  in  a  great  measure  suc- 
ceeded, he  ordered  them  to  instantly  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  authorized  Norfolk 
to  pardon  all  but  ten  persons,  six  named 
and  four  unnamed,  an  exception  which 
induced  the  leaders  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
refuse  the  terms  with  scorn,  and  again 


fly  to  arms.  Norfolk,  fftiU  dreadinf^  to 
oppose  with  arms  so  powerfid,  so  enthu- 
siastic a  force,  again  resorted  to  ncgotis- 
tion.  A^  deputation  of  three  hundred  of 
the  pilgrims  met  the  royal  commissioner! 
with  proposals  of  an  accommodation,  at 
Doncaster.  Amongst  other  reforms  and 
changes,  they  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  monasteries  and  the  papal  autho- 
rity, the  suppression  of  heretical  books, 
the  removal  and  punishment  of  heretical 
preachers,  and  the  expulsion  from  the 
royal  council  of  all  Imse-bom  persons, 
especially  Cromwell  and  Rich.  These 
demands  gaye  such  great  umbrage  to  the 
King,  that  he  published  a  manifesto 
against  the  rebels,  in  which  he  greatly 
marvels  that  such  ignorant  churls  should 
talk  of  theological  subjects  to  him,  '*  who 
something  had  been  noted  to  be  learned 
in  what  the  right  faith  should  be;  or 
should  complain  of  the  laws  which  they 
knew  no  more  about  than  a  blind  man 
did  of  colours,  as  if  after  twenty-eight 
years'  experience,  he  did  not  know  how 
to  govern  the  realm  ;  or  should  oppose 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  as  if 
it  were  wise  to  support  the  monks  in 
their  sloth  and  wickedness.  Indeed," 
he  added,  **  we,  with  our  whole  council, 
think  it  right  strange  that  ye,  who  be 
but  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take 
upon  you  to  appoint  us  who  be  meet  or 
not  for  our  council." 

However,  as  it  was  necessary  to  break 
up  so  formidable  an  assembly  as  peace- 
ably as  possible,  Henry  promised  to  re- 
dress such  of  the  grievances  as  might 
seem  to  be  well  rounded,  and,  being 
strenuously  urged  by  Norfolk,  granted  a 
free  pardon;  which  the  insurgents,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Latimer,  accepted, 
with  the  understanding  that  their  griev- 
ances should  be  discussed  in  the  parlia- 
ment to  be  forthwith  assembled  at  Y«)rk. 
The  general  pardon  was  dated  Decembor 
the  ninth,  1536,  and  as  the  King  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  his  promise,  the  pi^rims 
were  within  two  months  again  undec 
arms ;  but  this  time  Lord  Latimer,  pro- 
bably deterred  by  the  prudent  counsel  of 
Katherine,  did  not  join  them,  and  thus 
avoided  the  fate  of  Lord  Darey,  Lord 
Hussey,  Robert  Aske,  Sir  Robert  Con^ 
stable,  Sir  John  Bulmer,  Sir  Tbomu 
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Piercv,  Sir  Stephen  Hanulton,  and  hun- 
dreds' of  common  people,  who,  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  nprisingf  were 
ail  beheaded  or  hanged,  when  another 
proclamation  of  genend  pardon  restored 
peace  to  the  nation. 

Although  Lord  Latimer's  quiescence 
had  screened  him  from  the  royal  ven- 
geance, inflicted  with  such  painful  rigour 
on  his  northern  Mends,  he  did  not  come 
off  scot  free.  Sir  John  Bussell,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  had  the  impudence  to  request 
for  one  of  his  friends,  the  favour  of  the 
loan  of  Latimer's  splendid  London  man- 
sion, in  the  churchyard  of  the  Charter- 
house ;  and  as  it  was  more  than  Latimer's 
life  was  worth  to  offend  one  of  the  King's 
satellites,  after  he  had  been  in  arms 
against  tlie  crown,  he  bowed  compliance ; 
Imt  that  he  did  so  with  regret,  and  no 
little  ill-convenience,  is  apparent,  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  addressed  by  bun  to  Sir  John 
Eussell :  '*  I  assure  vour  Lordship,  the 
getting  of  a  lease  of  it  [the  mansion  in 
question]  cost  me  one  hundred  marks, 
besides  other  expenses,  for  it  was  much 
my  desire  to  have  it,  because  it  stands  in 
good  air,  out  of  the  press  of  the  city. 
And  I  do  always  lie  there  when  I  come 
to  London,  and  I  have  no  other  house  to 
lie  at;  and  also  I  have  panted  it  to 
form  to  Mr.  Nudygate  to  lie  in  the  same 
house  in  my  absence,  and  he  to  void 
whenever  I  come  up  to  London.  Never- 
theless,^ I  am  content,  if  it  can  do  jour 
Lordship  any  pleasure  for  your  friend, 
that  he  lie  there  forthwith.  At  this 
Michaelmas  term,  I  seek  my  lod^ngs 
elsewhere ....  the  lease  is  not  nere,  but  I 
riiall  bring  it  to  your  Lordship,  at  my 
coming  up  at  this  said  term. . . .  From 
Wyke,  in  Worcestershire,  the  last  day 
of  December." 

In  1540,  an  incident  occurred,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  Cromwell's  fall 
was  accelerated,  if  not  immediately 
caused,  by  the  secret  animosity  of  Ea- 
therine  rarr.  Cromwell  having  quar- 
relled with  Eatherine's  uncle.  Sir  George 
Throgmorton,  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  prison,  on  a  false  charge  of  denying 
the  fine's  supremacy,  with  a  view  to 
compass  his  ruin  and  death.  The  Throg- 
mortons,  in  their  distress,  appealed  to 


Katherine,  whose  influence  with  Henry, 
say  the  jMipers  of  the  Throgmorton  fa- 
mily, was  at  this  time  so  great,  that  she 
caused  her  uncle  to  be  immediately  re- 
leased, and  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
advise  with  him  about  Cromwell,  just 
previous  to  the  imprisonment  of  that 
minister.  It  therefore  is  not  unreason- 
able to  presume  that  Katherine,  whilst 
eloQuently  pleading  for  the  life  of  her 
uncle,  made  Henry  acquainted  with  the 
baseness,  the  rapacity,  the  nnpopularitr 
of  his  favourite  minister,  and  mduoea 
the  monarch  to  sacrifice  to  popular  in- 
dignation the  man  he  had  raised  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  Another 
cause  of  Katherine's  animosity  to  Crom- 
well was,  that  on  the  death  of  her  bro- 
ther's wife's  father,  the  last  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, the  lands  and  honours  of  that  noble- 
man were  bestowed  not  on  her  brother, 
the  heir  in  equity,  in  rip^ht  of  his  wife, 
but  on  the  bhfcksmith  minister.  In  fact^ 
Cromwell  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  Pam 
and  the  Bouchiers,  and  after  his  execu- 
tion much  of  his  property  was  shared 
amoi^t  them.  His  manor  and  mansion 
of  Wimbledon  was  settled  on  Katherine, 
his  manor  of  Coughton  Court  was  pur- 
chased of  the  crown,  on  advantegeous 
terms,  by  Sir  George  Throgmorton,  and 
the  Earldom  of  Essex  was  bestowed  on 
William  Parr. 

Ei^ly  in  1543  Lord  Latimer  died,  and 
a  few  months  afterwards  Katherine  was 
wooed  and  won  by  Sir  Thomas  Sey. 
mour,  the  most  gay,  handsome,  ^lant 
bachelor  at  court;  but  before  circum- 
stances admitted  of  the  marriage  being 
solemnized,  her  hand  was  demanded  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  royal  widow- 
er, Kin^  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  bad 
been  con^ecturea,  when  the  act  was  passed 
making  it  penal  for  any  lady  with  a  flaw 
in  her  character  to  become  the  bride  of 
the  sovereign,  without  first  apprizing 
him  of  the  fact,  that  no  maid,  however 
virtuous,  would  venture  to  accept  the 
sixth  reversion  to  the  cruel  tyrant's 
heart ;  and  Lady  Latimer,  although  re- 
markable for  chastity  and  rigid  moral 
deportment,  when  she  learned  Henry's 
intentions  towards  her,  was  so  overcome 
by  the  recollection  of  the  fate  of  his  for- 
mer consorts,  that,  after  vainly  beseech- 
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lag  bim  to  aeeept  her  Tthutl^  sIm,  in  a 
fit  of  terror,  told  him  to  his  head,  tiiat  it 
was  lafcr  for  a  woman  to  bceomo  his 
leman  than  his  wife,  an  expression  which 
at  any  other  time  might  bare  cost  her 
her  head,  bat  which  then  only  urged  the 
enamoored  soTcreign  to  press  his  suit 
with  redoubled  seEtL  Besides  fear,  Ka- 
therinc  had  another  and  a  more  power- 
ful objection  to  share  the  crown  of  the 
iOTereign — she  loTcd  Sir  Thomas  Se][- 
mour.  But  Seymour,  as  he  prized  his 
life  dearer  than  the  possession  of  his 
Mistress,  quietly  resigned  the  wealthy 
widow  to  his  all-powerful  sovereign  and 
riTal;  and  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1543, 
Cranmor,  **for  the  honour  and  advance- 
ment of  the  realm,"  granted  a  licence  for 
the  *'  marriaj^  of  Henry  and  Katberine, 
without  publication  of  banns,  and  in  what- 
eTer  house  of  God  the  King  pleased." 

Two  days  afterwards,  me  marriage 
was  performed  with  becoming  solemnity, 
but  without  pageantry  or  ostentatious 
display,  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  presence  of  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Countesses  of  Hertford  and 
Pembroke,  the  Karl  of  Hertford,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Henry  Howard,  Sir  An- 
thony Brown,  Anthony  Denny,  William 
Herbert,  and  many  other  nobles,  knights, 
and  ladies.  Wbat  were  Katherme's 
feelings,  when  before  God  she  vowed  to 
love  and  obey  the  man  who  had  sent  two 
of  his  wives  to  the  scaffold,  killed  one 
by  careless  neglect,  and  divorced  the  two 
others,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing ;  but  as  she  neither  lacked  discern- 
ment nor  forethought,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  nothing  short  of  the  uncon- 
trollable promptings  of  aspiring  ambition 
could  have  induced  her  to  assume  a  po- 
sition so  fraught  with  difficulties  and 
deathly  dangers;  aposition,  albeit,  which 
her  sound  ludgment  and  consummate 
skill  enabled  her  to  maintain  to  the  last 
with  honour  and  dignity,  despite  the  pet- 
ulance and  waywfu^ness  of  her  bloated, 
diseased  lord,  and  the  desperate  opposi- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  who,  as  she  had 
become  a  staunch  Protestcmt  just  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage,  very  naturally  be- 
lieved that  tither  she  or  they  must  faU. 
The  particulars  of  Katherine's  conversion 


to  the  reformed  rdigion  are  nowhere  on 
record;  all  that  is  Imown  on  the  subject 
being  that  ahe  was  educated  a  Catholie, 
and  so  remained  till  after  the  death  of 
her  second  husband.  Lord  Latimer,  and 
that,  previous  to  her  marriage  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  ahe  embraced  the  new  doc- 
trine, to  which  she  firmly  adhered  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  But  a  few  days  after 
her  marriage  to  Henrr,  the  Catholics, 
with  Gardiner  at  their  head,  resolved  to 
measure  their  power  against  hers.  There 
was  a  society  at  Windsor,  headed  by 
Anthony  Person,  a  priest,  Robert  Test- 
wood  and  John  Marbeck,  singingmen, 
and  Henry  Filmer,  and,  as  it  was  sus- 
pected, secretly  encoun^ed  by  Sir  Philip 
Hobby,  and  other  members  of  the  royu 
household.  The  unprincipled  Dr.  Lon- 
don, a  man  formerly  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  but  who, 
since  Cromwell's  £b11,  had  changed  sides, 
and  been  made  by  Gardiner  a  prebendary 
of  Windsor,  gathered  a  book  of  informal 
tion,  denouncing  every  person  in  Wind- 
sor who  fitTourra  the  new  learning  (one 
of  the  names  bywhich  the  Reformation 
was  known).  This  book  was  placed  in 
the  bands  of  Gardiner,  who  moved  the 
King  in  council  that  a  commission  should 
be  granted  for  searching  all  the  houses 
at  Windsor,  for  books  written  against 
the  six  articles.  Henry  consented  to  the 
measure,  but  exempted  the  Castle  from 
the  search,  as  he  oelieved,  or  perhaps 
knew,  that  more  of  the  denounced  boolES 
would  be  found  in  the  closets  and  cham- 
bers of  the  Queen  and  her  household, 
than  in  all  the  town  together.  Some 
notes  on  the  Bible,  and  a  partly-finished 
concordance  in  English,  being  found  in 
Marbeck's  house,*  and  written  by  him- 
self, served  as  a  pretext  for  the  ar- 
rest and  condemnation  of  him  and  hk 
friends.  Great  but  vain  efforts  were 
made,  to  induce  them  to  implicate  the 
suspected  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. Marbeck's  talents  ana  industry 
won  for  him  the  good  will  of  several 
of  the  bishops.    Some  one,  probably  by 

*  The  crafty  examination  of  Marbedc  took 
place  in  Our  Ladyei'a  ChapeU*^  at  the  east  end 
of  St.  Saviour's  churcb,  and  which,  in  a  re- 
stored and  beautified  state|.  now  adwoM  the 
western  soene  of  L<Hidon  Bridge. 
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the  instigatioii  of  the  Queen,  showed  the 
concordance  to  the  King,  who,  on  ex- 
amining it  exclaimed,  '*  Poor  Marbeck ! 
well  would  it  have  been  for  his  perse- 
cutors, had  they  have  employed  their 
time  no  worse."  M  arbeck  was  reprieyed, 
hut  Persons,  Testwood,  and  Filmer  were, 
despite  Katherine's  desire  to  save  them, 
homt  on  the  26th  of  July.  The  success 
of  this  measure  induced  Dr.  London  and 
Symons,  a  lawyer,  to  charge  Dr.  Haines, 
a  prebendary  of  Windsor,  Sir  Philip 
Hobby,  and  Sir  Thomas  Garden,  together 
with  tneir  ladies,  and  seyeral  other  mem- 
bars  of  the  royal  household,  with  fayour- 
ing  the  new  leamine.  But  the  only  in- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  against 
them  was  some  false  notes,  which  Dr. 
London  had  preyailed  upon  Oakham, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  enter  into  the 
minutes  of  the  late  trial.  The  Queen, 
bein^  informed  of  these  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings, dispatched  one  of  her  trusty 
senrants  to  court,  to  expose  the  matter. 
Upon  this  information,  Oakham  was 
seized,  all  his  papers  were  examined,  and 
the  plot  was  detected.  London  and 
Symons  were  sent  for,  and  examined  on 
oath ;  when,  not  being  aware  that  their 
letters  were  intercepted,  they  committed 
penury,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  car- 
nca  on  horseback,  with  their  faces  to 
the  horses'  tails,  and  papers  on  their 
foreheads,  denouncing  them  as  perjured 
persons,  and  then  to  be  set  in  the  pillory 
in  Windsor,  in  Beading,  and  in  New- 
bury, where  the  King  and  Queen  were. 
This  sentence,  the  only  yengeance  £a- 
therine  desired,  was  fully  executed,  and 
so  mortified  Dr.  London,  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Thus  ended  the  first 
of  a  series  of  contests  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Catholics ;  contests  which  were 
too  often  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  venge- 
ful hatred,  and  which,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  as  will  hereafter  be  detailed, 
nearly  cost  the  Queen  her  life. 

The  elevation  of  Katherine  to  the 
crown  matrimonial,  was  followed  by  the 
advancement  of  the  fortunes  of  her  kin- 
dred and  friends.  On  Lord  Parr,  her 
uncle,  was  bestowed  the  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Her  brother  was  created 
Earl  of  Essex,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
December,  and  lo  esteemed  by  the  King, 


that  he  named  him  his  <' Integrity;"  her 
sister,  Lady  Herbert,  was  made  one  of 
her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  her 
step-daughter,  Marearet,  only  daughter 
of  her  late  husband.  Lord  Latimer,  one 
of  her  maids  of  honour ;  whilst  her  cou- 
sins,' Thomas,  Geor^,  and  Clement 
Throgmorton,  respectively  became  sewer, 
and  £dbert-bearer  to  the  King,  and  cup- 
bearer to  the  Queen. 

Fortunately  for  Henry  and  his  hitherto 
neglected  offsprings,  the  sound  sense,  the 
learning,  and  the  engaging  maimers  of 
Katbenne  Parr,  fully  oufuified  her  to 
undertake  the  difficult  and  highly  respon- 
sible office  of  step-mother.  Inaeed,  had 
Henry  have  so  desired,  which  is  by  no 
means  probable,  considering  how  care- 
less a  father  he  was,  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
chosen  a  lady  more  willing  and  able  to 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  the  future 
well-being,  and  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
interests  of  the  offerings  of  his  former 
marriages.  Immematety  on  obtaining 
sufficient  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
wayward  monarch,  Katherine  prevailed 
upon  him  to  restore  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  to  royal  favour.  Urged 
by  her  promptings,  Henry  caused  the 
obliging  parhament,  which  met  in  Jan- 
uary, 1544,  to  pass  an  act  of  his  own 
dictation,  with  regard  to  the  succession 
of  the  crown.  After  declaring  Prince 
Edward  the  King's  immediate  heir,  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  settling  the 
crown  on  any  of  the  children  flenry 
might  have  by  Katherine  Parr,  or  by 
any  succeeding  wife,  the  parliament  re- 
stored the  two  Princesses,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  to  their  right  of  succession. 
But  though  Henry  had  thus  far  done 
justice  to  the  interests  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, he  would  not  allow  the  act  to  be 
repealed,  which  had  pronounced  them 
illegitimate;  he  made  the  parliament 
confer  on  him  a  power  of  still  excluding 
them,  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  any 
conditions  which  he  should  be  pleased 
to  impose,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  enacted 
that,  in  default  of  his  own  issue,  he  mieht 
dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  cither 
by  letters  patent  or  by  will.  In  fact,  in 
this  act  the  King  neither  removed  the 
brand  of  illegitimacy  firom  his  daughter!. 
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nor  penniitod  the  right  of  his  hein  to 
doi>iiid  upon  anything  more  staUe  than 
hiB  own  despotic  will. 

Kathcrine  Parr  and  thePrinccn  Maij 
were  both  about  the  same  in  age,  their 
accomplish mcnt8  and  pursuits  were  simi- 
lar, and  although  in  religion  the  one 
was  a  lU'former,  the  other  a  Papist,  an 
ardent  frii-ndship  ever  subsisted  bftwocn 
them,  and  they  frequently  sent  each  other 
presents.     According  to  tlic  privy  purse 
exi>enscs  of  tlie  Princess  Mary,  Kathe- 
rinc,  on  one  occasion,  made  Mary  a  pre- 
sent of  an  elegunt  night-gown,  another 
time  she  sent  her  a  cheese,  and  when 
Mary  was  taken  ill  on  her  journey  to 
Woodstock,  the  Queen  sent  her  own  lit- 
ter, and  had  her  conveyed  in  it  to  Amp- 
thill,  where  she  herself  and  the  King 
were  then  abiding.    Amongst  other  acts 
of  friendly  kindness,  Mary  embroidered 
a  beautiful  cushion,  which  she  presented 
to  the  Queen ;  and   Katherine,  shortly 
after  her  marriage,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Princess,  received  Mrs.  ]{arbara,one 
of  Mary's  pensioners,  into  her  household. 
The  similurity  between  the  writing  of 
Katherine  Purr  and  Prince  Edward,  has 
led  to  the  conjecture  that,  previous  to 
her  marriaee  with  the  King,  Katherine 
Buperintenaed    the  education    of   that 
Prince ;   but,  however  this  may  be,  she, 
on  becoming  Queen,  took  a  laudable 
pleasure  in  directing  the  studies  of  her 
royal  step-children.     King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  cou- 
sins, jane  and  Katherine  Grey,  imbibed 
from  her  their  taste  for  literature  and 
art,  and  their  attachment  to  the  reforma- 
tion.    And  what  is  remarkable,  besides 
prevailing  upon  the  Protestant  Elizabeth 
to  translate  passages  of  the  Scripture  into 
English,  and  otherwise  further  the  cause 
of  the  true  religion,  she  also  succeeded 
in  engaging  that  sincere  Papist,  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  same  laudable  task,  as  will 
be  more  fuUj  shewn  in  the  two  subse- 
quent memoirs. 

^  When  the  Spanish  Duke  de  Najera 
"visited  England  on  his  return  from  the 
Emperor's  army,  the  Queen,  assisted  by 
the  Princess  Mary,  held  a  grand  court 
for  his  reception  at  the  pdace,  at  West- 
minster, in  Februar}-,  1544.  Najera, 
being  the  accredited  minister  of  Charles 


the  Fifth,  wai  entertained  with  royal 
magnificence,  and  permitted  to  kin  the 
Queen's  hand.    At  this  period  Endand 
was  at  war  with  France  and  Soouuid', 
and  as  Henry  rcsolTed  to  head  an  ex- 
pedition in  person  against  the  fonner 
power,  about  the  seventh  of  Joly,  he 
caused  Katherine  to  be  invested  witk 
full  sovereign  powers,  and  solemnly  oor 
stituted  reecnt  of  the  realm  in  his  ab- 
sence, by  me  style  and  title  of  Qmn 
Regent  of  England  and  Ireland^  and  ai 
her  assistants  he  named — Lord  Chan- 
cellor Wriothesley,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, Sir  William  Pctre,  Secretary  of 
State,  Katherine*s  uncle  Lord  Parr,  of 
llorton,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Westminster. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  Henry 
passed  over  to  Calais  with  great  pompi, 
the  sails  of  his  ship  being  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  fifteen  thousand  Imperialists 
Accompanied  by  the  flower  of^the  En- 
glish nobility,  he  directed  his  operatiom 
against  Boulogne  and  Montreuil;  on 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  Boulogne 
capitulated,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
same  month  Henry  raised  the  siege  of 
Montreuil,  and  returned  to  England, 

On  Henry's  departure  for  France, 
Katherine  commenced  her  regency  by 
penning  a  beautiful  prayer,  imploring 
God  to  protect  the  King  and  his  king- 
dom, and  *'  so  to  turn  the  hearts  of  onr 
nation's  enemies  to  the  desire  of  peace, 
that  no  christian  blood  be  spilt,  or  else 
that  with  but  small  effusion  o{  blood 
and  little  damage  of  innocents,  victory 
mav  be  obtained,  and  the  wars  soon 
cnaed."  She  then  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  King ;  but  as  it  contains  no  mat- 
ter of  interest^  we  pass  it  by,  to  glance 
at  the  following  m^^ent  of  one  of 
Henry's  most  pleasing  letters,  addressed 
to  her  whilst  he  lay  encamped  before 
the  walls  of  Boulogne : 

'^The  closine  np  these  our  letters 

this 1 —  tne  castle  before-named 

with  the  dike  is  at  onr  commandment, 
and  not  like  to  be  retaken  by  the 
Frenchmen  again  ;  as  we  trust,  not 
doubting,  with  God's  grace,  but  that  ths 
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castle  and  town  will  shortly  follow  the 
aame  trade  :  for,  as  this  day  which  is  the 
eighth  day  of  Septemher,  we  hegin  three 
batteries,  and  have  three  wynya  going  be- 
sides, one  which  hath  done  his  execution 
in  shakine  and  tearing  off  one  of  their 
greatest  bulwarks.  No  more  to  yon  at 
this  time,  sweetheart,  both  for  lack  of 
time  and  great  occupation  of  business, 
taTcing,  we  pray  tou  to  give  in  our 
name  our  hearty  olessing  to  all  our 
children,  and  recommendations  to  our 
cousin  Hargrette  (probably,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Ik>uglas),  and  the  rest  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  to  our 
council  aUo.  Written  with  the  hand  of 
your  loTeing  husband, 

«  Hextbt  R. 
<<  Before  Boulogne,  Sept.  8th,  1544." 

When  Katherine  receiyed  this  letter 
•he  was  residing  with  her  royal  step- 
children at  Okm^,  and  as  the  plague 
was  then  raging  in  London  and  other 
places,  she  causra  a  proclamation  to  be 
issued,  strictly  forbiading  every  one  who 
had  been  in  any  houses,  or  with  any 
person  infected,  or  supposed  to  be  in- 
ncted  with  the  contagion,  from  going 
to  court,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
chaiged  those  at  court  on  no  account  to 
commune  with  persons,  nor  enter  houses 
supposed  to  be  so  infected.  The  thought- 
ful Queen  had  a  double  reason  for  taking 
this  especial  care  of  the  infant  hopes  of 
England,  for  had  evil  befallen  ranee 
£dward  in  the  King's  absence,  in  all 
probability  nothing  short  of  her  disgrace 


and  decapitation  would  hare  satisfied 
the  Tenffenil  wrath  of  her  unreasonable 
husband. 

In  the  French  campaign  Katherine's 
cousin,  George  Throgmorton,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner;  his 
captor  demanded  one  thousand  pounds 
for  his  ransom,  a  sum  which,  aner  he 
had  suffered  a  year's  imprisonment, 
Henry  caused  to  be  paid  for  nis  redemp- 
tion.  ^  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Holbein's  beautiful  picture— now  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Hampton  Court — of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Prince  Edward,  and 
the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  with 
the  posthumous  portrait  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour in  a  family  group,  was  painted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1445.  The 
likenesses  are  considerea  to  be  excellent, 
the  costumes,  although  gorgeous,  accu- 
rate. The  hair  of  ue  three  ladies  in 
this  painting  being  all  of  an  auburn 
tint,  might  be  deemed  remarkable,  were 
it  not  uiown  that  the  colour  was  not 
necessarily  natural,  but  produced  by  a 
powder  then  in  fashion,  a  fact  which  ac- 
counts for  the  hair  of  the  gentler  sex 
being  of  the  golden  hue  in  all  Holbein's 
portraits  of  this  period.  Whether 
Katherine  Parr  objected  to  the  dead 
Queen  taking  her  place  in  the  royal 
tableau,  is  not  known.  The  proposal 
to  thus  supersede  her,  was,  on  the  part 
of  Henry,  unreasonable  and  cruel ;  and 
if  she  did  not  resent  the  insult,  she  cer- 
tainly must  haye  possessed  more  than 
an  ordinary  share  of  prudence  and  ge- 
nerosity. 


suBnumt  r  ABB, 


CHAPTEE  n. 


JbtitrMi  liUrtrf  ftniut—Efiii*  tt  furOitr  tin  Btftrmatitt 

Umftnityfrom  nun— ^NrMi  tin  Eaif  icM  lUU—Triiuic  £dui«r^t  afMhiiait 
btttn  It  Ikt—TIh  hit  fU*m  ef  mafnijletitet  n  HmHy  the  EifhtK't  amrt—EU 
UtI  aJdren  It  parluimait  agtimt  nl^uiH  diiwttuima—Tki  CatiiOiet  twtf  n- 
W»9t  t  tlu  Quem'i  palr<mag»  t/ jtnm  AtkttD—Amtt  tortmd  and  iiirmd—Tkt 
Kirufi  pig  tved—KtithcTiiu  ditevurfn  wilk  lit  Ximg  tti  Tkabgital  n^fKt^~ 
DifftTi  icifA  him— He  lakti  offenei  ft  her  tj^totilioH—FM  agaiiul  litrStr 
tmptaehmtnl  prtpartd,  which  «  uditut  iiieovtn  la  htr — Har  oHguiih  mi 
ilium— Tht  King  viiiu  htr—JttantaUaliim^Mfr  ntemitt  rOmitd—Swreg  if 
hnuM— Henry  Ikt  Highlh'i  but  iOHt-  and  Jtaih—Eii  btputt  te  Kathtrint— 
Antukm  tf  hit  lOH^Hit  fnntral — Kaihtriiu  aetmvlejgtd  tu  Qutn  DoK^tr— 


Bit  ilMfA  tttAtat*d  tcilh  rgeieiHgi  at  Some, 


larnrct  Uoper, 
'  and  Lady  Jane  Grey 
'  liicd  in  tbc  prcMiit 
ecntnTj.  they  would 
■MOicdlThaTe  been  stigmatized  aaiire- 
dtimabu  blse-atocViags.  Fur  them, 
Ufe'a  frothjr  gaiettea,  courtlj  dalliance, 
tlie  punmt  of  empty  vanities  and 
nnsubatantial  pteasurue,  were  without 
charm,  and  with  a  luudahle  zeal  they 
devotrd  every  houi,  Bare  thoee  necessity 
foreed  them  lo  dedicate  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  Life,  to  the  itudy  of  literature, 
Strang  toofrues,  and  the  then  alt-en- 
RTOcsing  passion-eiciungaubject  of  thco- 
Iwical  coDtrovoMy.  Tho  "  Lament- 
atiun)  of  a  Sinnei,"— a  brief,  but  elo- 
quent tiestise  on  the  utif  r  helplessnesa  of 
human  nature  unaided  by  divine  grace, 
written  by  Katherine  I'on,  about  the 
year  HIS,  containing  within  the  tiny 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thinly  filled  pages,  the  gist  of  all  the 
arguments  that  Protestant  dirines  have 
for  centuries  levelled  againet  Catholic- 
ism,— bears,  throughout,  the  nnmis- 
takcable  impress  of  geniua,  was  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  the  Ke- 
fonnation,   and    might   be    read  with 


1  the 


present  much-vaiuited 
and  advancement.  Ueing  prDoiplcd  lo 
the  task  of  authorship  by  a  nobler  im- 
pulse than  love  of  praise  and  leuown ; 


>  deiire  to  nncbuD  tha  mind  from  the 
fetten  of  popery,  and  spread  abroad  tha 
light  of  true  piety  unclouded  by  igno- 
rant lupeiatition  or  ^thlen  in^delily ; 
the  j;ood  Queen  urged  and  aided  otber 
genial  spirits  with  all  the  meiuis  that 
prudence  permitted,  in  tha  aune  nobis 
eBteipriie.  That  Miles  Coverdale  might 
hasten  the  tnmslation  of  the  Bible,  a 
task  hii  leal  had  induced  him  to  under- 
take, she  made  him  her  almoner,  and 
with  her  oim  read^  pen  aflbrded  him 
valnable  aaaistance  m  bis  labour  of  love. 
Sneb,  too,  were  her  winning  manners  >nd 
persuasive  art,  that  she  prevailed  upon 
that  firm  adherent  of  the  old  ILomiih 
creed,  the  Princess  Mary,  to  bear  an 
active  part  with  the  learned  Dr.  Udal, 
whom  she  employed,  at  ber  own  sole  ex- 
pense, in  editing  the  translation  of  Eras- 
mus's Parapbcases,  which  she  pnbliibsd 
in  1S4G,  herself  defraying  the  coat.  Nor 
were  these  her  only  efforts  to  further 
the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Uenrv, 
after  involving  himself  and  bis  sub- 
jects in  great  pecuniary  difficulties  by 
an  insane  debuement  of  the  coinage, 
demanded  and  obtained  aid  &om  par- 
liament, who  also  granted  an  additionil 
subsidy,  which  they  begged  him  to  ac- 
cept, as  it  pleased  the  great  King  Akl- 
ander  to  receive  thamcfully  a  sup  of 
vfater  of  a  poor  man  by  the  highway- 
side.  These  sums,  however,  were  gans 
in  a  Irice,  and  the  venal  parliament,  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  eitntvagant 
King,  actually  plot^  the  lands  and  ths 
revenues  of  all  the  colleges,  chantries 
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and  hoepitali  in  the  kingdom  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  nniYcrsity  of  Cambridge, 
one  of  the  nnising  houses  of  the  re- 
formation, took  ahurm,  and  applied  for 
protection  from  the  threatened  spoliation 
to  the  lightened  Queen,  who  snccess- 
folly  interceded  with  her  royal  husband 
on  their  behalf;  and  in  a  letter  dated 
Greenwich,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary, thus  informs  tnem  of  her  tri- 
umphs oyer  the  grasping  acquisitiyeness 
of  the  King  and  his  ministers. 

''I,  according  to  your  desire,  haye 
attempted  my  h>rd  the  King  for  the 
establishment  of  your  liyelihood  and 
possessions ;  in  which,  notwithstanding 
his  Majesty's  property  and  interest, 
through  Ihe  consent  of  the  hip^h  court 
and  parliament,  his  highness  being  such 
9  patron  to  good  learning,  doth  hinder 
you  so  much.  Howbeit,  he  would 
rather  adyanee  learning,  and  erect  new 
occasion  thereof  than  confound  your 
ancient  and  goodly  institutions ;  so  that 
such  learning  may  hereafter  ascribe  her 
yery  original  whole  conseryation  to  our 
ioyereign  lord  the  King,  her  only  de- 
fence and  worthy  ornament ;  the  pros- 
perous state  and  princely  goyemment  of 
whom  long  to  preserve,  I  doubt  not 
but  eyery  one  of  you  will  in  the  daily 
inyocation  call  upon  Him  who  only  can 
dispose  to  eyery  creature." 

Bad  seeds  brin^  forth  eyil  fruits,  and 
the  days  of  infirmity,  disease,  and  misery 
eame  unexpectedly,  but  with  dread  cer- 
tainty, upon  the  hitherto  pampered, 
sensual,  sclf-induMnf  King.  Unable  to 
longer  take  the  kad  in  courtly  page- 
ants, tilts,  or  sylyan  sports,  the  once 
actiye  and  energetic  Henry,  now  con- 
fined by  the  dropsy  and  an  ulcered  leg  to 
his  chamber,  whence  he  could  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
suffered  from  ennui,  bodily  pain,  impa- 
tience, and  maddening  mental  anguish. 
Fortunately  for  him,  Katherine,  already 
rendered  an  experienced  nurse  by  at- 
tending the  dcatn  chambers  of  her  two 
former  husbands,  dressed  his  leg  with 
the  skill  and  addbress  of  an  experienced 
sur^^n,  and  with  soothing  gentleness, 
untiring  attention,  and  consummate  art, 


so  completely  adapted  herself  to  his 
whims  and  wayward  petulancy,  that  he 
would  seldom  permit  any  one  else  to  act 
as  his  nurse.  To  charm  and  amuse  his 
self-accusing  mind,  she  induced  him^  to 
join  her  in  diligentl]r  superintending 
the  studies,  and  watching  over  the  in- 
terests of  his  youthful  heir,  Prince  Ed- 
ward. And  of  that  Prince's  sincere 
affection  for  his  step-mother,  Katherine 
Parr,  the  following  .  literal  translation 
from  a  Latin  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  her  about  this  period,  bears  ample 
testimony : 

**  Most  Noble  Queen  and  DEAnssT 

Mother, 

"  Perhaps  you  will  wonder  that 

I  write  to  you  so  often  and  so  soon ; 

but,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  admire 

my  dutifulness  to  you. 

*^  And  I  do  this  the  more  willingly 
now,  because  my  servant  is  so  useful  to 
me  as  a  messenger,  and,  therefore,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  help  ^ving  him 
letters  testifying  my  respect  towards  you. 
**  A  sweet  farewell,  most  noble  Queen. 
<*  Tour  most  dutiful  son, 

"Edward  (Prince). 
*'  To  the  most  illustrious  Queen,  my 
mother. 

"  Hunsdon,  16th  of  May." 

The  subjoined  affectionate  epistle  was 
also  addressed  to  Katberine  by  her  royal 
step-son  about  this  period. 

'^Most  honourable  and  entirely  be- 
loved mother,  I  have  me  most  humbly 
recommended  unto  your  grace  with  like 
thanks,  both  for  that  your  rrace  did  ac- 
cept so  gently  my  simple  and  rude  letters, 
and  al^  that  it  pleased  your  grace  so 
gently  to  vouchsafe  to  direct  unto  me 
your  loving  and  tender  letters,  which  do 
give  me  much  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  go  forward  in  such  things  wherein  your 
Grace  beareth  me  on  hand  that  I  am  al- 
ready entered.  I  pray  God  I  may  be 
able  in  part  to  satisfy  the  good  expect- 
ation of  the  King's  majesty,  my  father, 
and  of  your  Grace,  whom  God  have  ever 
in  his  most  blessed  keeping. 

"  Your  loving  son, 
"E.  (Prince.)" 
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kathkriiie  park, 


The  irriTal  of  Anncbant,  the  French 
admiral — him  who  hod  bravely,  bat 
unsucccMfully,  attacked    the    English 
ilci't,  and  made  several  most  nnwclooroe 
descents  on  the  eoost  of  Sussex,  jost 
previously  —  as  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary, to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  t  ranee,  causi'd  to  gleam  forui 
again,   and  for  the  last  time,  a  fiiint 
scintillation  of  the  radiant  magnificence 
which  once  marked  the  court  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  as  the  most  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  of  its  own  and  previous  times, 
rrince  Edward,  although  but  nine  years 
old,  rode  forth  in  the  procession  to  meet 
and   welcome  Annebaut,  and  conduct 
the  embassy  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
every  preparation  had  been  made  for 
their  reception,  and  where,  for  ten  days, 
they   were  entertained  with  gorgeous 
magnificence  by  the  Kinp;  and  Queen ; 
Henry,  to  enable  Eathenne  to  appear 
on  the  occasion  with  a  befitting  splen- 
dour and    dignity,  havina^    previously 
presented  her  witli  valuable  jewels  and 
plate,  and  caused  her  apartments  to  be 
filled  up  with  new  and  superb  furniture 
and  hangings;  gifts  which,  after  the 
King's  death,  led  to  a  tiresome  litiga- 
tion, as  will  be  presently  detailed. 

Katlicrine's  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  the  King  and  his  promising  heir, 
and  the  powerful  encouragement  she 
eavc  to  the  llofurmation,  so  alarmed  the 
Catholic  party,  that  Gardiner,  Wrio- 
thesley,  and  Rich,  watched,  with  the  zest 
of  hungry  wolves,  for  an  opportunity 
to  compass  her  ruin ;  but  so  exemplary 
was  her  conduct,  that  in  nothing,  save 
her  religious  opinions,  could  they  find 
even  a  pretext  of  complaint  against  her. 
In  these  she  difi'ered  essentially  from  the 
Catholics,  and  with  laudable  zeal  she 
opposed  the  arbitrary  purpose  of  her 
royal  lord :  to  erect  a  supreme  dogma 
of  his  own  upon  the  ruins  of  the  papacy, 
and  to  send  to  the  stake  or  scaffold  all 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  rules  of  faith 
pronounced  by  nim  as  orthodox.  In 
his  last  speech  to  parliament,  he  com- 
plained in  strong  terms  against  the 
religious  dissensions  which  pervaded  the 
realm.  *'  It  was  partly  the  fault  of  the 
clergy,"  he  observed,  **who  were  so 
stiff  in  their  old  mumpaimusy  and  others 


BO  bvuT  in  their  new  tumpnmui ;  thst, 
instead  of  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
they  were  employed  at  railing  at  each 
other ;  and  partly  the  fault  of  the  kity, 
whose  delignt  it  was  to  censure  the 
proceedings  of   their  bishops,  priests, 
and  preachers.     If  you  know,"  he  con- 
tinned,  **  that  any  preach  peryerse  doc- 
trines, come  and  declare  it  to  some  of 
our  council,  or  to  ns,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted, by  God,  the  authority  to  reform 
and  order  such  causes  and  behavionn; 
and  be  not  judges  yourselves  of  your 
own  fantastical  opinions  and  vain  ex- 
positions ;  and,  atlthough  you  be  per- 
mitted to  read  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
to  have  the  word  of  Goa  in  your  mother 
tongue,  you  must  underetand  it  is  U- 
censcd  you  so  to  do,  onl^  to  inform  your 
ODUscience,  and  your  children  and  fami- 
lies, and  not  to  dispute  and  to  make 
scripture  a  railing  and  taunting-stock 
i^^nst  priests  and  preachers,  as  many 
light  persons  do.     1  am  yery  sorry  to 
know  and  hear  how  irreyerently  that 
precious  jewel,  the  Word  of  God,  is 
disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  and  jingled,  in 
every  ale-house  and  tavern,  contrary  to 
the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the 
same ;  and  yet  I  am  as  much  sorry  that 
the  readers  of  the  same  follow  it,  in 
doing  90  faintly  and  coldly.     For  of 
this  I  am  sure,  charity  was  never  so 
faint  amongst  you;  and  yirtuous  and 
godly  living  was  never  less  used,  nor 
God  himself,  amongst  Christians,  never 
less  honoured  nor  served.     Therefore, 
as  I  said  before,  be  in  charity  with  one 
another,  like  brother  and  brother ;  and 
love,  dread,  and  serve  God :  to  which  I, 
your  supreme  head  and  sovereign,  ex- 
hort ana  require  you." 

This  speech,  which  alarmed  the  Be- 
formers  and  displeased  the  CaUiolics, 
was  followed  by  a  rigorous  persecution 
of  all  who  dared  to  entertain  an  opinion 
at  variance  with  the  six  articles,  parti- 
cularly in  the  point  of  real  presence. 
The  dominant  Catholics,  more  as  a 
matter  of  party  than  of  conscience,  be 
it  observed,  took  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  to  accuse  Anne  Askew 
of  dogmatizing  on  that  delicate  article. 
This  young,  beautiful,  highly-gifted, 
and  nobly-Dom  lady,  had,  from  her  op- 
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position  to  fbe  old  fidth,  been  driven 
from  her  house  hj  her  mihless  hiuband, 
one  Kyme,  of  Lineolnshire,  when  she 
resumed  her  maiden  name,  and  devoted 
herself  with  enthunastic  zeal  to  the 
inromnlgation  of  the  new  learning ;  and 
Boch  was  her  pietj  and  earnestness  of 
irarpose,  that  she  speedily  won  the  pa- 
tronage and  friendship  of  Lady  Herbert, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
and  ^e  Queen  herself,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  others,  had  received  pro* 
nibited  books  from  her;  a  fact  which 
led  Wriotheslej  and  his  friend  to  pro- 
cure her  imprisonment,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  from  her  evidence,  on  which 
to  found  a  charge  of  treason  or  heresy 
against  the  Queen;  but  her  firmness 
baffled  their  design :  not  even  the  tor- 
tures of  the  rack ;  and,  according  to  Fox, 
the  inhuman  monsters,  Wriothesley  and 
Bich,  themselves  worked  the  barbarous 
instrument,  till  they  almost  tore  her  joints 
asunder ;  Imt  not  then  even  would  she 
violate  her  fidelity  to  her  friends,  or  con- 
fess anything  inimical  to  the  Queen  or 
the  ladies  at  court.  Foiled  in  their  base 
purpose,  the  unworthy  ministers  of  the 
^muinical  soverei^  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  their  already  half  death- 
racked  victim.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
July,  1546,  the  heroic  Anne  Askew,  and 
her  fellow-sufferers,  Adlam,  a  tailor, 
Otterden,  a  priest,  and  Lascelles,  a  gen- 
tleman at  court,  who  were  not  party 
victims,  but  all  three  condemned  as 
incorrieible  heretics,  were  chained  by 
her  side  to  the  stake,  in  Smithfield; 
foggots  and  tar-barrels  were  piled  around 
them,  when  Wriothesley  and  Russel  of- 
fered them  the  royal  pardon  if  they 
would  recant,  but  they  preferred  the 
crown  of  nuurtyrdom;  and  the  calm 
courage  of  Anne  strengthened  the  re- 
solution of  the  men,  who  all  three 
perished  with  her  in  the  consuming 
names. 

This  was  a  trying  period  for  the 
Queen.  Disease  rendered  the,  at  all 
times  haughty,  self-willed  Kin^,  too 
petulant  to  be  reasoned  with,  a  circum- 
stance which  prevented  her  from  en- 
deavouring to  avert  the  fate  of  Anne 
Askew  aid  the  other  reformers;  and, 
what  was  more  alarming,  which  embol- 


dened the  council  to  aim  a  home-thrust 
at  her  and  her  friends  at  court.  The 
chancellor  and  his  clique,  however, 
overshot  the  mark  in  their  first  efforts. 
Sir  George  Blagge,  a  courtier,  and  U- 
vourite  of  the  King^s,  who  faicetiously 
called  him  his  **  pig,"  was  one  of  the 
victims  condemned  with  Anne  Askew ; 
but  when  Henry  heard  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  conviction,  he  severely  re- 
Erimanded  Wriothesley,  and  asked  him 
ow  he  dared  to  come  so  near  him 
without  his  permission,  and  ordered 
Blagge  to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty. 
When  released,  the  royal  favourite  flew 
to  thank  the  King,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
exclaimed,  **  Ah,  my  pig !  are  you  here 
safe  again  ?"  "  Yes,  your  Grace,"  he 
replied ;  *'  but,  had  your  majesty  been 
so  merciless  as  your  bishops,  your  pig 
would  have  been  dead  and  roasted  long 
ere  this."  This  miscarriage  did  not 
shake  the  resolution  of  Wriothesley 
and  Gardiner  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the 
Queen.  They  had  long  waited  for  an 
opportunitv  to  attempt  this  daring  pro- 

1'ect,  and  that  opportunity  was  now  at 
tand.  The  King  and  tiie  Queen  took 
delight  in  discussing  together  on  theo- 
logical subjects.  Henrys  illness  at  this 
period  confining  him  to  his  chamber, 
these  discussions  were  frequentlv  pro- 
tracted ;  and  Katherine  having,  for  the 
most  part,  reason  and  common  sense  on 
her  siae,  and  withal,being  wittv,  eloquent, 
fluent  in  speech,  and  more  cool  in  temper 
than  her  nusband,  she  frequently  had 
the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  the  King, 
being  not  many  stages  removed  from 
the  ^ave,  she  felt,  there  is  no  doubt,  a 
willingness  to  incur  a  certain  amount  of 
royal  displeasure,  in  order  to  open  the 
eyes  of  her  lord  to  the  enormity  of  his 
unrepentant  crimes,  and  prevail  upon 
him  to  pass  the  last  brief  days  of  his 
existence  in  repentance  and  piety. 
These  good  intentions  beine  viewed  by 
the  brutal  King  in  a  bud  light,  he 
evinced  marked  coolness  toward)  her; 
and,  one  day,  when  she,  in  the  presence 
of  Gardiner,  ventured,  perhaps  impru- 
dently, to  call  his  attention  to  the  im- 
propriety of  the  late  proclamation,  pro- 
hibiting, what  had  before  been  granted, 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Engfish;  he 
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frowned,  bit  bis  lips,  and  exbibited 
otber  signs  of  perturbation.  Perceiring 
bis  displeasure,  sbe  broacbed  a  more 
agreeable  subject,  and  sbortlj  after- 
wards left  tbc  room.  Immediatelj  sbe 
was  gone,  Henry's  suppressed  anffer 
buTKt  fortb.  **  Marvellous  it  is,  indeed !" 
be  exclaimed,  addressing  Gardiner,  witb 
Tebemencc;  **  marvellous  it  is,  wben 
women  become  sucb  learned  clerks !  and 
I,  tbe  roigbticst,  tbe  wisest  of  sove- 
reigns, come  to  be  instructed  in  my 
days  of  age  and  experience,  in  theo- 
logy and  the  art  of  government,  by  my 
greatly  too  vain  and  forward  wife.' 

Gardiner,  like  a  true  politician,  seized 
the  auspicious  moment  to  infliuno  tbe 
angr)'  monarch  against  his  gentle  con- 
sort. He  imputed  to  her  Majesty  acts 
of  which  the  oare  mention  would,  a  few 
hours  previously,  have  cost  him  his  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  commended  the 
King's  anxiety  to  preserve  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  subjects,  and  represented 
that  the  more  elevated  the  person  was 
who  was  chastised,  and  the  more  near 
to  his  person — the  greater  terror  would 
the  example  strike  into  the  heretics,  the 
more  glorious  would  the  sacrifice  appear 
to  posterity.  Lord  Chancellor  Vvrio- 
tbeslcy,  ana  others  of  the  Kind's  privy 
cliambcr,  seconded  Gardiner  in  these 
murderous  efforts,  and  ultimately  pre- 
vailed upon  the  King  to  order  articles 
of  impeachment  to  be  drawn  up  against 
his  consort.  Wriothesloy  anxiously  pre- 
pared the  bill  of  articles  against  her, 
and  brought  it  with  the  order  of  her 
arrest  to  the  King  to  sign  ;  but  on  re- 
turning, the  triumphing  chancellor  un- 
consciously droppea  from  his  bosom  the 
important  papers,  with  the  royal  seal 
and  signature  affixed  to  them,  in  the 
long  gallery  at  Whitehall ;  when,  for- 
tunately for  Katherine,  one  of  her  at- 
tendants picked  them  up,  and  imme- 
diately carried  them  to  her.  On 
glancing  at  them,  the  unsuspecting 
Queen  was  struck  dumb  with  terror. 
The  fate  of  Anne  l^olejTi  and  Katherine 
Howard  she  instantly  fancied  must  be 
hers.  True,  she  had  not  been  guilty  of 
immorality ;  but  as  she  had  been  Henry's 
wife  three  years,  and  was  still  childless, 
that  alone,  she  felt  assured,  would,  in 


Am  opinion,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
adding  her  to  his  list  of  conjugal  vic- 
tims;— a  thought  which  so  overcome 
her,  that  she  fell  into    an  agony  of 
hysterics.    And  as  the   apartment  she 
occupied  was  contagions  to  that  of  the 
sick  King,  her  piercing  shrieks,  sobs 
and  lamentations,  which  continued  for 
several  hours  witii  but  little  intermis' 
sion,   so  incommoded  him,  or  excited 
his  pity,  that  he  sent  his  physician  to 
console  her,  and  inquire  ttie  cause  of 
her  trouble.  Her  physician.  Dr.  Wandy, 
informed  the  messenger,  tiiat  (^stress  of 
mind  rendered  the  Queen  dangerously 
ilL     '*  Is  it  so  !"  exclaimed  the  invalid 
monarch,  who  already  missed  the  tender 
care  and  skill  of  his  g^tle  wife  and  nurse, 
"  then  I  will  visit   her  mvself  this  in- 
stant."  Carried  in  a  chair  hj  tliree  of  his 
attendants,  and  with  no  little  personal 
inconvenience,  for  eyery  move  gave  him 
pain,  he  was  with  difficulty  ^aced  by 
her  bed-side.      The  poor  Queen,  half 
dead  with  terror,  received  him  with  a 
flood  of  tears  ;    and  as  soon  as  her 
bursting  heart  gave  reins  to  her  tongue, 
thanked  him,  in  the  language  of  fervent 
gratitude,  for  his  visit,  and  expressed  a 
fear  that,  as  she  had  not  seen  him  so 
much  of  late,  she  had  unintentionally, 
but  deeply  offended  him.     Henry  sooth- 
ed her  with  honeyed,  and  for  once,  it 
would  appear,  not  deceitful  words.    He 
discovered  that  she  was  more,  far  more 
to  him  than  had  been  the  briefly^ loved 
Anne  Bolcjm  and  Katherine  Howard ; 
they  had  b«en  the  idols  of  bis  love,  and 
she,  besides  being  this,  was  his  constant, 
attentive,  untiring  nurse ;    indeed,  he 
could  not  well  afford  to  lose  her ;  and 
the  reaction  of  his  feelings  so  overcame 
him,   that,  in  the  excitement,  he  in- 
formed her  physician  of  the  plot  against 
her  life.     This  gentleman,  being  wise 
and  discreet,  acted  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  his  consort, 
and  materially  assisted  in  securing  tbe 
reconciliation. 

The  evening  following,  after  supper, 
she  found  herself  sufficiently  recovered 
to  return  the  King's  visit,  m  his  bed- 
chamber. She  was  attend^  only  l^ 
Lady  Herbert,  her  sister,  and  Ladv 
Jane  Grey — ^then  a  child  nine  years  olo. 
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Henry  oonrteowly  welcomed  ber;  and, 
contrary  to  bis  usual  habit,  broke  off 
tbe  conTersation  be  was  holding  with 
the  gentleman  of  bis  chamber  to  attend 
to  her;  but,  presently  afterwards,  he 
endeaTonred  to  beguile  ber  into  an  ar- 
gument on  the  old  subject  of  divinity. 
Knowing,  however,  the  shoals  that  lay 
off  that  shore,  she  ^ntly  declined  the 
conTersation,  remarking  that  such  pro- 
found  speculation  were  ill-suited  to  the 
natural  imbecility  of  her  sex.  <' Women," 
said  she,  '^  by  their  first  creation,  were 
made  subject  to  man.  It  belonged  to 
the  husmmd  to  choose  principles  for 
loB  wife ;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all 
cases,  to  adopt  implicitly  the  sentiments 
of  her  husband ;  and  as  to  herself,  it 
was  doubly  her  duty,  being  blessed 
with  a  husband  who  was  qualified,  by 
his  judgment  and  learning,  not  only  to 
choose  principles  for  his  own  family, 
but  for  the  most  wise  and  knowing  of 
every  nation."  "  No,  no !  by  St. 
Maryf*  exclaimed  the  King,  **I  know 
you  well;  you  are  become  a  doctor, 
Kate,  to  instruct  us,  and  not  to  receive 
instruction."  *'  Indeed,*'  replied  the 
Queen,  *'  if  your  majes^  have  so  con- 
ceived, you  have  mistaken  my  meaning. 
I  have  ever  held  it  presumptuous  for  a 
woman  to  instruct  her  lord ;  and  if  I 
have  at  times  presumed  to  differ  with 
Tour  Grace  upon  matters  of  religion,  it 
has  been  not  to  maintain  my  own  opi- 
nion, bat  to  receive  instruction  upon 
points  which  I  imderstood  not,  and 
more  especially  to  amuse  your  highness, 
perceiving  that  in  the  warmth  of  argu- 
ment you  seemed  to  forget  the  pain  of 
your  present  infirmi^."  "  And  is  it  so, 
sweetheart?"  said  Henry:  "then  are 
we  perfect  friends  again."  And  after 
tenderly  embracing  her,  and  declaring 
that  be  felt  more  joyed  than  if  anyone 
had  eivcn  him  one  hundred  thousand 
poun&,  he,  about  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, assui%d  her  of  his  constant  love, 
and  gave  her  leave  to  depart. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  time 
appointed  for  Katherine's  arrest,  the 
King,  feeling  disposed  to  take  the  air, 
sent  for  the  Queen  to  accompanv  him 
in  the  garden.  Henrv  was  attenaed  by 
two  f^tlemen  of  his  oedrchamber ;  his 


consort  by  the  three  ladies  before 
named.  The  King  was  in  one  of  his 
best  moods,  cracking  jokes,  and  laugh- 
ing heartily.  But  the  mirth  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  appearance  of 
Wriothesley,  who,  unaware  of  this  sud- 
den change,  had,  with  forty  of  the  pur- 
suivants, entered  the  garden,  rally 
Erepared  to  arrest  the  Queen,  and  convey 
er  to  the  Tower.  The  King  bade 
Eatherine  and  his  attendants  leave  him 
for  a  while ;  when,  on  the  approach  of 
Wriothesley,  he  reprimanded  him  with 
a  volley  of  reproaches,  addressed  him  as 
fool,  knave,  and  beast,  and  bid  him 
avaunt  from  his  presence.  VHien  the 
Chancellor  had  departed,  the  Queen, 
finding  her  royal  husband  so  wroth 
a^fainst  him,  ventured  to  intercede  on 
his  behalf;  saying,  "  His  &ult,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  doubtless  proceeded 
from  ignorance,  not  wilL"  "  Ah,  poor 
souir*  relied  the  King,  <Uhou  little 
knowest,  Kate,  how  evU  he  deserveth 
this  grace  at  thy  hands.  On  my  word, 
sweetheart,  he  nas  been  towards  thee  a 
very  knave !" 

From  this  time,  Katherine  carefully 
avoided  offending  her  husband's  theo- 
logical sensibility ;  and  to  her  credit  be 
it  spoken,  she,  it  appears,  took  no 
advantage  of  the  turn  matters  had  taken 
to  ruin  the  authors  of  the  cruel  plot 
against  her  life.  The  King,  probably 
at  her  intercession,  overlooked  Wrio- 
thesley's  offence;  but  not  so  with 
Gardiner;  he  forbade  that  prelate  his 
presence,  struck  his  name  out  of  the 
council  books,  and  of  the  list  of  his 
executors,  and  never  afterwards  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  restore  him  to 
royju  favour. 

The  days  of  Katherine's  third 
widowhood  now  drew  nigh,  and  the 
closing  act  of  the  eventful,  the  tragical 
career  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  rife 
with  state  intrigue  and  political  murder. 
The  Reformers,  now  the  dominant 
party,  were  headed  by  the  Seymours 
and  the  Queen's  kinmred,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Lord  Herbert.  A  spirit  of 
acrimony  had  long  existed  between 
them  and  the  Howard  familv.  Tbe 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  gifted 
Earl  of  Suirey,  prided  themaelyei  on 
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iBg  him  to  Mcept  her  refiual,  she,  in  a 
fit  of  terror,  tola  him  to  hii  head,  Ihat  it 
was  safer  for  a  woman  to  hcoomo  his 
leman  than  his  wife,  an  expression  which 
at  any  other  time  might  hare  cost  her 
her  head,  hut  which  then  only  urged  the 
enamoured  soTcreign  to  press  ms  suit 
with  redoubled  zeaL  Besides  fear,  Ka- 
tharine had  another  and  a  more  power- 
ful objection  to  share  the  crown  of  the 
aorereign — she  loved  Sir  Thomas  Se]r- 
monr.  But  Si^ymour,  as  he  prized  his 
Ufa  dearer  than  the  possession  of  his 
Bistress,  quietly  resigned  the  wealthy 
widow  to  his  all-powerful  soTereign  and 
rtral ;  and  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1543, 
Cranmer,  '*for  the  honour  and  advance- 
ment of  the  realm,"  granted  a  licence  for 
the  *'  marria^  of  Henry  and  Katherine, 
without  publication  of  banns,  and  in  what- 
eTer  house  of  God  the  King  pleased." 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  marriage 
was  performed  with  becoming  solemnity, 
but  without  pageantry  or  ostentatious 
display,  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  presence  of  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Countesses  of  Hertford  and 
Pembroke,  the  Karl  of  Hertford,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Henry  Howard,  Sir  An- 
thony Brown,  Anthony  Denny,  William 
Herbert,  and  many  other  nobles,  knights, 
and  laclics.  What  wore  Kathenne's 
feelings,  when  before  God  she  vowed  to 
love  and  obey  the  man  who  had  sent  two 
of  his  wives  to  the  scaffold,  killed  one 
by  careless  neglect,  and  divorced  the  two 
others,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing ;  but  as  she  neither  lacked  discern- 
ment nor  forethought,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  nothing  short  of  the  uncon- 
trollable promptings  of  aspiring  ambition 
could  have  induced  her  to  assume  a  po- 
sition so  fraught  with  difficulties  and 
deathly  dan^rs;  a  position,  albeit,  which 
her  sound  ludgment  and  consummate 
skill  enabled  her  to  maintain  to  the  last 
with  honour  and  dignity,  despite  the  pet- 
ulance and  waywaraness  of  her  bloated, 
diseased  lord,  and  the  desperate  opposi- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  who,  as  she  had 
become  a  staunch  Protestant  just  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage,  very  naturally  be- 
lieved that  tither  she  or  tney  must  faU, 
The  particulars  of  Katherine's  conversion 


to  the  reformed  religion  are  nowhere  on 
record;  all  that  is  Imown  on  the  subject 
being  that  she  was  educated  a  Catholic, 
and  so  remained  till  after  the  death  of 
her  second  husband.  Lord  Latimer,  and 
that,  preyions  to  her  marriage  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  she  embraced  the  new  doc- 
trine, to  which  she  firmly  adhered  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  But  a  few  days  after 
her  marriage  to  Henry,  the  Catholics, 
with  Gardiner  at  their  head,  resolved  to 
measure  their  power  against  hers.  There 
was  a  society  at  Windsor,  headed  by 
Anthony  Person,  a  priest,  Robert  Test- 
wood  and  John  Marbeck,  singing-m^ 
and  Henry  Filmer,  and,  as  it  was  sus- 

Scted,  secretly  encouraged  by  Sir  Philip 
obby,  and  other  members  of  the  royid 
household.  The  unprincipled  Dr.  Lon- 
don, a  man  formerly  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  but  who, 
since  Cromwell's  fell,  had  changed  sides, 
and  been  made  by  Giurdiner  a  prebendary 
of  Windsor,  gathered  a  book  of  informa- 
tion, denouncing  every  person  in  Wind- 
sor who  fiivonr^  the  new  learning  (one 
of  the  names  by  which  the  Reformation 
was  known).  This  book  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Gardiner,  who  moved  the 
King  in  council  that  a  commission  should 
be  granted  for  searching  aU  the  houses 
at  Windsor,  for  books  written  against 
the  six  articles.  Henry  consented  to  the 
measure,  but  exempted  the  Castle  from 
the  search,  as  he  believed,  or  perhaps 
knew,  that  more  of  the  denounced  books 
would  be  found  in  the  closets  and  cham- 
bers of  the  Queen  and  her  household, 
than  in  all  the  town  together.  Some 
notes  on  the  Bible,  and  a  partly-finished 
concordance  in  English,  being  found  in 
Marbeck' s  house,*  and  written  by  him- 
self, served  as  a  pretext  for  the  ar- 
rest and  condenmation  of  him  and  his 
friends.  Great  but  yain  efforts  were 
made,  to  induce  them  to  implicate  the 
suspected  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. Marbeck's  talents  and  industry 
won  for  him  the  good  will  of  several 
of  the  bishops.    Some  one,  probably  by 

*  The  crafty  examination  of  Marbeck  took 
place  in  Our  Txxdye'a  ChapeUe^  at  tJhe  east  end 
of  St.  Savioui's  chnrcb,  and  whicb,  in  a  re- 
stored and  beautified  state,  now  adorns  the 
western  scene  of  London  Bridge. 
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the  instigation  of  the  Qneen,  showed  the 
concordance  to  the  SiBg*  who,  on  ex- 
amining it  exclaimed,  *'  roor  Marheck ! 
well  would  it  haTC  been  for  his  perse- 
cutors, had  they  have  employed  their 
time  no  worse."  M  arbeck  was  reprieved, 
but  Persons,  Testwood,  and  Filmer  were, 
despite  Katherine's  desire  to  sare  them, 
burnt  on  the  26th  of  July.  The  success 
of  this  measure  induced  Dr.  London  and 
Symons,  a  lawyer,  to  charge  Br.  Haines, 
a  prebendary  of  Windsor,  Sir  Philip 
Hobby,  and  Sir  Thomas  Garden,  together 
with  their  ladies,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  household,  with  favour- 
ing the  new  learning.  But  the  only  in- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  against 
them  was  some  false  notes,  which  Br. 
London  had  prevailed  upon  Oakham, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  enter  into  the 
minutes  of  the  late  trial.  The  Queen, 
being  informed  of  these  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings, dispatched  one  of  her  trusty 
servants  to  court,  to  expose  the  matter. 
Upon  this  information,  Oakham  was 
seized,  all  his  papers  were  examined,  and 
the  plot  was  detected.  London  and 
Symons  were  sent  for,  and  examined  on 
oath ;  when,  not  being  aware  that  their 
letters  were  intercept^  they  committed 
penury,  and  were  sentencea  to  be  car- 
rica  on  horseback,  with  their  faces  to 
the  horses'  tails,  and  papers  on  their 
foreheads,  denouncing  them  as  peijured 
persons,  and  then  to  be  set  in  the  pillory 
in  Windsor,  in  Reading,  and  in  New- 
bury, where  the  King  and  Queen  were. 
This  sentence,  the  only  vengeance  Ka- 
therine  desired,  was  fully  executed,  and 
so  mortified  Dr.  London,  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Thus  ended  the  first 
of  a  series  of  contests  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Catholics ;  contests  which  were 
too  often  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  venge- 
ful hatred,  and  which,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  as  will  hereafter  be  detailed, 
nearly  cost  the  Queen  her  life. 

The  elevation  of  Katherine  to  the 
crown  matrimonial,  was  followed  by  the 
advancement  of  the  fortunes  of  her  kin- 
dred and  friends.  On  Lord  Parr,  her 
uncle,  was  bestowed  the  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Her  brother  was  created 
Earl  of  Essex,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
December,  and  so  esteemed  by  the  King, 


that  he  named  him  his  << Integrity;"  her 
sister,  Lady  Herbert,  was  made  one  of 
her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  her 
stepndaughter,  Margaret,  only  daughter 
of  her  late  husband,  Lord  Latimer,  one 
of  her  maids  of  honour ;  whilst  her  cou- 
sins,' Thomas,  Geor^,  and  Clement 
Throgmorton,  respectively  became  sewer, 
and  halbert-bearer  to  the  King,  and  cup- 
bearer to  the  Queen. 

Fortunately  for  Henry  and  his  hitherto 
neglected  ofifsprings,  the  sound  sense,  the 
learning,  and  the  engaging  manners  of 
Katbenne  Parr,  fully  ouiuified  her  to 
undertake  the  difficult  and  highly  respon- 
sible office  of  step-mother.  Indeed,  had 
Henry  have  so  desired,  which  is  by  no 
means  probable,  considering  how  care- 
less a  father  he  was,  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
chosen  a  lady  more  willing  and  able  to 
conduce  to  the  hs^piness  and  the  future 
well-being,  and  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
interests  of  the  ofifsprings  of  his  former 
marriages.  Immediate^  on  obtaining 
sufficient  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
wayward  monarch,  Katherine  prevailed 
upon  him  to  restore  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  to  royal  &vour.  Urged 
by  her  promptings,  Henry  caused  the 
obliging  parliament,  which  met  in  Jan- 
uary, 1544,  to  pass  an  act  of  bis  own 
dictation,  with  regard  to  the  succession 
of  the  crown.  After  declaring  Prince 
Edward  the  King^s  immediate  neir,  and, 
in  the  event  of  bis  death,  settling  the 
crown  on  any  of  the  children  Henry 
might  have  by  Katherine  Parr,  or  by 
any  succeeding  wife,  the  parliament  re- 
stored the  two  Princesses,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  to  their  right  of  succession. 
But  though  Henry  had  thus  far  done 
justice  to  the  interests  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, he  would  not  allow  the  act  to  be 
repealed,  which  had  pronounced  them 
illegitimate;  he  made  the  parliament 
confer  on  him  a  power  of  still  excluding 
them,  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  any 
conditions  wnich  he  should  be  pleased 
to  impose,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  enacted 
that,  in  default  of  his  own  issue,  he  might 
dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  either 
by  letters  patent  or  by  will.  In  fact,  in 
this  act  the  King  neither  removed  the 
brand  of  illegitimacy  firom  his  daughters, 
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nor  permiUod  tbe  rigbt  of  his  hein  to 
depend  upon  anything  more  stable  than 
his  own  despotic  will. 

Kathcrino  Parr  and  the  Princess  Mary 
were  both  about  the  same  in  a^,  tiieir 
accomplishments  and  pursuits  were  simi- 
lar, and  although  in  religion  the  one 
was  a  Reformer^  the  other  a  Papist,  an 
•idcnt  friendship  ever  subsisted  between 
them,  and  they  frequently  seut  each  other 
presents.     According  to  the  privy  purse 
expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  Kathe- 
line,  on  one  occasion,  made  Mary  a  pre- 
sent of  an  eh'gunt  night-gown,  another 
time  she  sent  her  a  cheese,  and  when 
Mary  was  taken  ill  on  her  journey  to 
Woodstock,  the  Queen  sent  her  own  lit- 
ter, and  had  her  conveyed  in  it  to  Amp- 
thill,  where  she  herself  and  the  King 
were  then  abiding.    Amongst  other  acts 
of  friendly  kindness,  Mary  embroidered 
a  beautiful  cushion,  which  she  presented 
to  the  Queen ;  and   Kf^thcrine,  shortly 
after  her  marriage,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Princess,  received  Mrs.  liarbara,  one 
of  Mary's  pensioners,  into  her  household. 
The  similarity  between  the  writing  of 
Katherine  Parr  and  Prince  Edward,  has 
led  to  the  conjecture  that,  previous  to 
her  marria^  with  the  King,  Katherine 
superintended    the  education    of   that 
Pnnce ;   but,  however  this  may  be,  she, 
on  becoming  Queen,  took  a  laudable 
pleasure  in  directing  the  studies  of  her 
royal  step-children.     King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  cou- 
sins, Jane  and  Katherine  Grey,  imbihed 
from  her  their  taste  for  literature  and 
art,  and  their  attachment  to  the  reforma- 
tion.    And  what  is  remarkable,  besides 
prevailing  upon  the  Protestant  Elizabeth 
to  translate  passages  of  the  Scripture  into 
English,  and  otherwise  further  the  cause 
of  the  true  religion,  she  also  succeeded 
in  engaging  that  sincere  Papist,  Queen 
Hary,  in  the  same  laudable  task,  as  will 
be  more  fullj  shewn  in  the  two  subse- 
quent memoirs. 

^  When  the  Spanish  Duke  de  Najera 
■visited  England  on  his  return  from  the 
Emperor's  army,  the  Queen,  assisted  by 
the  Princess  Mary,  held  a  grand  court 
for  his  reception  at  the  palace,  at  West- 
minster, in  Februar}-,  1544.  Najera, 
being  the  accredited  minister  of  Charles 


the  Fiftti,  WBS  entertained  with  royal 
magnificence,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the 
Queen's  hand,  -^t^  this  period  Eiu^land 
was  at  war  with  France  and  Soownd ; 
and  as  Henry  resolved  to  head  an  ex- 
pedition in  person  against  the  former 
power,  about  the  seventh  of  July,  he 
caused  Katherine  to  be  invested  with 
full  sovereign  powers,  and  solemnly  con- 
stituted reeent  of  the  realm  in  his  ab- 
sence, by  the  style  and  title  of  Qfieen 
Begent  of  ^glind  and  Ireland,  and  as 
her  assistants  he  named — Lord  Chan- 
cellor Wriothesley,  the  Earl  of  Hert* 
ford.  Sir  William  Petre,  Secretary  of 
State,  Katherine*8  uncle  Lord  Parr,  of 
Uorton,  Archbishop  Ciunmer,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Westminster. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  Henry 
passed  over  to  Calais  with  great  pomp, 
the  sails  of  his  ship  being  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  fifteen  thousand  Imperialists. 
Accompanied  by  the  flower  of^the  En- 
glish nobility,  he  directed  his  operations 
against  Boulogne  and  Montreuil;  on 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  Boulogne 
capitulated,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
same  month  Henry  raised  the  siese  of 
Montreuil,  and  returned  to  England, 

On  Henry's  departure  for  France, 
Katherine  commenced  her  regency  by 
penning  a  beautiful  prayer,  imploring 
Grod  to  protect  the  King  and  his  king- 
doin,  and  '^  so  to  turn  the  hearts  of  our 
nation's  enemies  to  the  desire  of  peace, 
that  no  christian  blood  be  spilt,  or  else 
that  with  but  small  effusion  of  blood 
and  little  damage  of  innocents,  rictory 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  wars  soon 
ended."  She  then  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  King ;  but  as  it  contains  no  mat- 
ter of  interest,  we  pass  it  by,  to  glance 
at  the  following  nagment  of  one  of 
Henry's  most  pleasing  letters,  addressed 
to  her  whilst  he  lay  encamped  before 
the  walls  of  Boulogne : 


this 


'^The  dosinff  up  these  our  letten 
th( 


iQ  castle  before-named 


with  the  dike  is  at  our  commandment, 
and  not  like  to  be  retaken  by  the 
Frenchmen  again ;  as  we  trust,  not 
doubting,  with  God's  grace,  but  that  ths 
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castle  and  town  will  shortly  follow  the 
same  trade :  for,  as  this  day  which  is  the 
eighth  day  of  Septemher,  we  hegin  three 
hatteries,  and  have  three  wynya  going  be- 
sides, one  which  hath  done  his  execution 
in  shakine  and  tearing  off  one  of  their 
greatest  bulwarks.  No  more  to  you  at 
this  time,  sweetheart,  both  for  lack  of 
time  and  great  occupation  of  business, 
saTcing,  we  pray  you  to  giro  in  our 
name  our  hearty  blessing  to  all  our 
children,  and  recommendations  to  our 
cousin  Hargrette  (probably,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Ifouglas),  and  the  rest  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  to  our 
council  also.  Written  with  the  hand  of 
your  loveing  husband, 

"  Henbt  R. 
<<  Before  Boulogne,  Sept.  8th,  1544." 

When  Katherine  receiTcd  this  letter 
she  was  residing  with  her  royal  step- 
children at  Okm^,  and  as  the  plafi:ue 
was  then  raging  in  London  and  other 
places,  she  causd  a  proclamation  to  be 
issued,  strictly  forbidding  every  one  who 
had  been  in  any  houses,  or  with  any 
perM>n  infected,  or  supposed  to  be  in- 
fected with  the  contagion,  from  going 
to  court,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
chaiged  those  at  court  on  no  account  to 
commune  with  persons,  nor  enter  houses 
supposed  to  be  so  infected.  The  thought- 
ful Queen  had  a  double  reason  for  taking 
this  especi^  care  of  the  infant  hojpes  of 
England,  for  had  eyil  befallen  Prince 
Edward  in  the  King's  absence,  in  all 
probability  nothing  short  of  her  disgrace 


and  decapitation  would  have  satisfied 
the  yenffeful  wrath  of  her  unreasonable 
husband. 

In  the  French  campaign  Katherine's 
cousin,  George  Throgmorton,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner;  his 
captor  demanded  one  thousand  pounds 
for  his  ransom,  a  sum  which,  aner  he 
had  suffered  a  year's  imprisonment, 
Henry  caused  to  be  paid  for  nis  redemp. 
tion.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Holbein's  beautiful  picture^now  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Hampton  Court — of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Prince  Edward,  and 
the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  with 
the  posthumous  portrait  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour in  a  family  group,  was  painted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1445.  The 
likenesses  are  considerea  to  be  excellent, 
the  costumes,  although  gorgeous,  accu- 
rate. The  hair  of  we  three  ladies  in 
this  paintinff  hieing  all  of  an  auburn 
tint,  might  be  deemed  remarkable,  were 
it  not  uiown  that  the  colour  was  not 
necessarily  natural,  but  produced  by  a 
powder  then  in  fashion,  a  fact  which  ac- 
counts for  the  hair  of  the  gentler  sex 
being  of  the  golden  hue  in  all  Holbein's 
portraits  of  this  period.  Whether 
katherine  Parr  objected  to  the  dead 
Queen  taking  her  place  in  the  royal 
tableau,  is  not  known.  The  proposal 
to  thus  supersede  her,  was,  on  the  part 
of  Henry,  unreasonable  and  cruel ;  and 
if  she  did  not  resent  the  insult,  she  cer* 
tainly  must  have  poss^sed  more  than 
an  ordinary  share  of  prudence  and  ge- 
nerosity. 
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•tniigfat,  it  thonld  hftTe  been  a  great 
doubt  wbether  the  child  bom  should 
aaTe  been  accountctl  the  late  Kin^Bor  the 
admiral's" — an  awkward  predicament, 
as  Henrj  the  Eighth  willed  that  her 
issue  by  him,  whether  male  or  female, 
should  oe  presumptive  heir  to  his  crown. 
Leti  states  that  Katherinc  and  Seymour 
were  betrothed  thirty-four  days  after 
King  Henry's  death,  and  married  seyeral 
nonths  later;  and  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  in  his  journal,  names  Ma]{r  as 
their  bridal  month.  Presuming  this  to 
be  eorreet,  their  furtive  intercourse  was 
only  of  a  few  weeks'  duration.  Finding 
St  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  secret 
much  longer,  Seymour  broke  the  matter, 
not  as  a  marriage  already  consummated, 
but  one  to  which  he  aspired,  to  his 
brother,  (who,  with  the  council,  was 
highly  offended  at  his  presumption),  and 
to  the  King  and  the  Princess  Mary. 
Mary's  reply  does  her  honour ;  she  says : 

**  Mt  Lord, 

"  After  my  hearty  commend- 
ations, these  shall  be  to  declare  to  you 
that  according  to  your  accustomed 
gentleness  I  have  received  six  warrants 
iTom  you  by  your  servant,  this  bearer, 
for  the  which  I  do  give  you  my  hearty 
thanks ;  by  whom  tSso  I  have  received 
your  letter  wherein  (as  me  thinketh)  I 
perceive  strange  news  concerning  a  suit 
you  have  in  hand  to  the  Queen  ror  mar- 
riage; for  the  sooner  obtaining  whereof 
you  seem  to  think  that  my  letter  might 
do  you  pleasure.  My  lora,  in  this  case, 
I  trust  your  wisdom  doth  consider,  that 
if  it  were  for  my  nearest  kinsman  and 
dearest  Mend  in  life  of  all  other  crea- 
tures in  the  world,  it  standcth  less  with 
my  poor  honour  to  be  a  mcdler  in  this 
matter,  considering  whose  wife  her  grace 
was  of  late ;  and  besides,  that  if  she  be 
minded  to  grant  your  suit,  my  letters 
shall  do  you  but  small  pleasure ;  on  the 
other  side,  if  the  remembrance  of  the 
King's  majesty,  my  father  (whose  soul 
God  pardon)  will  not  suffer  her  to  grant 
your  suit,  I  am  nothing  able  to  persuade 
ber  to  forget  the  loss  of  him  who  is  as 
J^t  venr  ripe  in  my  own  remembrance. 
Whererore,  I  shall  most  earnestly  re- 
quire you  (the  premises  eonsidered)  to 


think  no  nnkindness  in  me  though  I  re- 
fused to  be  a  medler  in  any  ways  in  this 
matter.  Assuring  yon  that  (wooing  mat- 
ters set  apart,  wherein  I  being  a  maid  am 
nothing  cunning),  if  otherwise  it  shall 
lay  in  my  little  power  to  do  you  pleasure, 
I  shall  he  as  glad  to  do  it  as  yon  to  re- 
quire  it,  both  for  his  blood  sake  that  von 
be  of,  and  also  for  the  gentleness  which  I 
have  always  found  in  yon.  As  knoweth 
Almighty  God,  to  whose  tuition  I  com- 
mit you. 

**From  Wansted,  this  Saturday,  at 
night,  being  the  fourth  of  June. 
**  Tour  assured  friend 


M 


to  my  power, 
«*Maiit." 


The  yonn^,  unsuspicious  King  Edward 
was  readily  induced  to  believe  that  the 
admiral  would  make  a  suitable  husband 
for  his  beloved  step-mother ;  and  in  the 
end  wrote  a  letter  to  Katherine,  heartily 
thanking  her  for  consenting  at  his  re- 
quest to  do  what  she  had  previonly  done 
without  his  knowledge ;  in  conclusion, 
the  simple  monarch — he  was  in  his 
tenth  year — says,  '*  I  will  so  provide  for 
you  both,  that  if,  hereafter,  any  grief 
befall  I  shall  be  a  sufficient  succour  in 
your  godly  or  praiseable  enterprises. 
Fare  ye  well,  with  much  increase  of 
honour  and  virtue  in  Christ.  From  St 
James,  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of 
June. 

"Edwabd." 

Aware  of  the  value  of  King  Edward's 
friendship,  Seymour  lost  no  opportunity 
to  foster  and  strengthen  it,  whilst  So- 
merset, the  Protector,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  cause  a  breach  between  his  brother 
and  the  youthful  sovereign,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  intercourse.  This,  however, 
was  impossible  during  the  life-time  of 
the  Queen-dowager.  Through  the  asency 
of  Bishop  Latimer,  of  John  Fomer,  a 
gentleman  of  Edward's  privy  chamber, 
and  others,  Seymour  kept  np  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  young  King,  secretly 
supplied  him  with  various  sums  of  money, 
purchased  the  esteem  and  su]^rt  of  his 
preceptors,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
chamoer,  and  at  length  having  mads 
Edwazd.  believe  that  tiie  Fkoteetor  wm 
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][Bemng  him  under  nndae  restraint,  per- 
goaded  die  artkiB  young  soyereign  to 
write  a  letter  of  oomplaint,  which  he, 
Seymour,  should  lay  bmre  Parliament, 
and  ammged,  by  the  aid  of  his  parti- 
cans,  to  procore  the  g^oardianship  for 
himseliL  The  letter  was  indited  by  Sey- 
mour, and  Edward  was  about  to  copy 
it,  when  the  plot  was  detected,  and  the 
Admiral  summoned  before  the  council. 
At  first  he  repelled  the  charge  with 
haughtiness ;  but  when  threatened  with 
eommittal  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  he  acknowledged  his  mult, 
the  two  brothers  forgare  each  other,  and 
as  a  peace  offering,  an  addition  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year  was  made  to  his 
already  lucrative  appointments. 

HeanwMle,  the  Protector  and  the 
oonncil,  on  discoTering  that  Katherine 
was  really  nuurried  to  the  Adnural,  vented 
their  rage  by  detaining  the  jewels  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  late  King.  These, 
both  she  and  her  husband  laid  claim  to; 
but,  in  reply  to  their  indignant  remon- 
stnmces,  the  council  pronounced  them 
the  property  of  the  crown,  which  had 
been  lent,  not  given  to  her,  and  promptly 
reftised  to  resign  them ;  whilst,  to  widen 
the  breach,  the  Protector  shortly  after- 
wards, in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
forced  her  against  her  will,  and  greatly 
to  her  annoyance  and  ill-convenience,  to 
admit  one  Master  Long  as  a  tenant  on 
her  favourite  manor  of  Fausteme.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  that  Somerset  was 
urged  to  commit  this  tyrannical,  unjust 
act,  by  his  Duchess;  and  this  seems 
highly  probable,  as  the  proud,  over- 
bcSuing  Anne  Stanhope,  Duchess  of  So- 
merset, for  some  reason  nowhere  clearly 
explained,  bore  burning  malice  and  bitter 
iUrwill  against  Katherine,  whose  train 
she  now  refused  to  bear,  alleging  it  to 
be  beneath  her  dignity  to  perform  that 
ofifice  to  the  wife  of  her  husbimd's  younger 
brother;  and  for  similar  reasons,  she 
disputed  precedence  with  her  at  court ; 
but  in  the  latter  instance,  it  beins  de< 
cided^  by  act  of  parliuncnt  that  Henry 
the  Eighth's  Queen  and  daughters  should 
take  precedence  over  every  other  lady  in 
the  realm,  she,  to  her  great  and  unfor- 
^ving  m»tiflie«tion,  was  oompelled  to 
yidd. 


Besiding  under  the  same  roof  with 
Katherine  Pftrr  and  her  husbimd,  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  were  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey;  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  under  the  imme- 
diate care  and  tutelage  of  her  stepmother, 
but  Seymour  had  purchased  the  ward- 
ship of  Ididy  Jane  for  five  hundred 
pounds;— a  not  uncommon  bargain  in 
those  times— for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
her  in  marria^  to  his  youthful  sovereign. 
Katherine,  with  whom  the  idea  is  said 
to  have  originated,  spared  neither  money 
nor  pains  to  bestow  on  her  an  education 
batting  the  consort  of  a  g^reat  King. 
By  this  measure,  Seymour  not  only  hoped 
to  thwart  the  Proteetor^s  design  of  mar- 
rying King  Edward  to  his  own  daughter. 
Lady  Jane  Seymour,  and  his  son  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  but  also  to  annihilate  the  po- 
litical influence  of  Someiset,  and  duteh 
in  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment; an  aspiring  project,  which  in  the 
end  brought  him  to  the  s(»ffold. 

The  presence  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
ruined  the  domestic  happiness  of  Kathe- 
rine, who,  forgetting  that  a  girl  of  fifteen 
was  no  longer  a  child,  blindly  encouraged 
her  husband  and  Elizabeth  to  toy  and 
romp  together  in  her  presence.  The 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Ashby,  Elizabeth's  go- 
verness, before  the  privy  council,  affords 
a  startling  portraiture  of  the  rude,  im- 
moral manners  of  that  period. 

''  At  Chelsea,  the  moment  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  was  up,  he  would  hasten  to 
Elizabeth's  chamber  in  his  night-gown 
and  bare-legged ;  if  she  was  stiU  in  bed, 
he  would  open  the  curtains,  and  make 
as  though  he  would  come  to  her,  and 
she  would  go  farther  in  the  bed,  as  though 
he  could  not  come  at  her.  If  she  were 
up,  he  would  ax  how  she  did,  and  strike 
her  in  the  back  and  then  lower  down 
familiarly.  He  sent  James  Seymour  to 
recommend  him  to  her,  and  ax  ncr  whe* 
thcr  her  great  •  *  *  *  were  grown 
any  less  or  no."  At  Hanley,  Katherine 
held  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  whilst  Sey- 
mour amused  himself  by  cutting  her 
gown  to  shreds ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
the  Queen  Dowager  introduced  him  into 
the  chamber  of  Elizabeth,  when  they 
both  tickled  her  in  bed,  and  a  violent 
nmgiag  aoene  ensued.    Parry,  tht  eol- 
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ferer  of  her  bomebold,  layi,  ** 
told  me  that  the  Admiral  loved  her  but 
too  well ;  that  the  Queen  waa  jealona  of 
her  and  him,  and  that,  anap^ting  the 
often  accTM  of  the  Admiral  to  her,  she 
came  auddcnly  upon  them  when  they 
were  all  alone,  he  haviag  her  in  his 
arms."  It  was  reported,  not  onlj  that 
she  waa  pn^ant,  which  she  declared  to 
be  a  shametul  scandal,  but  also  that  ahe 
bore  him  a  child.  **  There  was  a  bmte 
of  a  child  bom,''  atatca  the  MS.  life  of 
Jane  Dormer,  '*uid  nuaerabljdefltrojed; 
bat  could  not  be  diacoyered  whoae.it  waa, 
on  the  report  of  the  midwife,  who  was 
brought  from  her  house  blindfold  thither, 
and  so  returned;  aaw  nothing  in  the 
house  while  she  was  there  but  candle- 
light, onlj  ta^  it  waa  the  child  of  a  Terj 
fairrounff  lad  j." 

These  doings  at  length  so  excited  the 
conjugal  jealousy  and  the  personal  fears 
of  katherine,  who  well  understood  that 
she  herself  would  be  blamed  by  the 
council  and  the  nation,  if  her  step-dauf  h- 
ter  was  ruined,  most  especially  if  wat 
min  was  consummated  by  Seymour,  her 
husband,  that  she  sharply  reprored  Eliza- 
beth's goTemess  for  not  taking  better 
care  of  her  royal  pupil,  delivered  a  serious 
motherly,  kind  discourse  to  the  Princess, 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  auch 
g^oss  dereliction  from  the  path  of  maid- 
enly rectitude ;  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  reprehensible  free- 
doms, immediately  separated  her  own 
household  from  that  of  Elizabeth.  At 
this  period,  Katherine,  greatly  to  the  joy 
of  herself  and  of  her  lord,  was  enceinte ; 
and  that  no  serious  breach  had  taken 

Slace  between  herself  and  her  royal  step- 
au^hter,  is  evident  by  the  subjoined 
familiar,  friendly  epistle  from 

ULDY    ELIZABETH    TO    THE    QXTESN 
DOWAOEH. 

'<  Although  your  Ilighness's  letters  be 
most  joyful  to  me  in  absence,  yet  con- 
sidering what  pain  it  is  to  you  to  write, 
your  Grace  being  so  for  advanced  in 
pre^ancy,  and  so  sickly,  your  commen- 
dation were  enough  in  my  lord's  letter. 
I  much  rejoice  at  your  health,  with  the 
well  liking  of  the  country,  with  my  hum- 
bla  thanks  that  your  Grace  wiahed  me 


witii  joa  tin  7<m  wen  weary  of  M 
eountrj.  Toor  highness  were  likely  to 
be  cnmbOTed,  if  I  ahould  not  depart  tiA 
I  were  weary  living  vrith  ^on;  uthongk 
it  were  in  the  worst  soil  in  the  world, 
your  presence  would  make  it  pleasant 
I  cannot  reprove  my  lord  for  not  doing 
your  eommendations  in  his  letter,  for  be 
did  it ;  and  although  he  had  not,  yet  I 
wiU  not  complain  of  him,  for  that  be 
shall  be  diligent  to  give  me  Imowle^ 
from  time  to  time  how  his  busy  chUd 
doth;  and  if  I  were  at  his  birth,  no 
doubt  I  would  see  him  beaten  for  the 
trouble  he  haa  ^nt  you  to.  Mr.  Denny 
and  my  lady,  with  humble  thanks  pray- 
eth  moat  entiredr  for  your  Ghrace,  praying 
the  Almiffhty  God  to  send  you  a  most 
lucky  deUveranoe.  And  my  mistrm 
wiaheth  no  less,  giving  your  highnea 
most  hnmble  thanks  for  bar  commenda- 
tions. Writ  with  Tery  little  Idsuie^  this 
last  day  of  July. 

"Tour  hnmble  daughter. 

When  Katherine  receired  this  letter, 
she  was  at  Sudeley,  a  noble  castle  and 
lands  in  Gloucestershire,  which  was  roval 
property,  but  which  Henry  the  Eighth's 
executors  had  granted  to  Seymour,  and 
where  she  had  retired  to  await  her  ac- 
couchement The  appointments  for  her 
lyingnn  chamber  and  expectei  nursery 
were  all  the  most  rich  and  rare;  ha 
princely  retinue  consisted  of  upwards  of 
fifty  ladies  in  waiting,  maids  of  honour, 
ana  other  female  attendants,  besides  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  of  the 
household  and  yeomen  of  the  guard. 
Parkhurst,  Coverdale,  Dr.  Turner,  and 
other  preachers  of  the  new  learning,  of- 
ficiated as  her  chaplains ;  and,  to  the 
annoyance  of  her  husband,  who  exhibited 
a  marked  distaste  for  protestant  prayen 
and  sermons,  althougn  he  had  shared 
largely  in  the  plunder  of  the  old  churdi, 
and,  to  increase  his  wealth  and  power, 

Srofessed  to  be  a  Reformer,  she  caused 
Lvine  worship,  according  to  the  tenets 
of  the  new  learning,  to  be  performed 
twice  or  oftener  in  tiie  day,  under  her 
ownroofl 

On  the  ninth  of  Angost,  1548.  Katha- 
rine zeodTed  from  tha  Fnooeif  iftaiyaa 
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position  to  the  old  £Edfh,  been  driyen 
from  ber  boose  by  ber  rntbless  busband, 
one  Kyme,  of  Lmcolnsbire,  wben  sbe 
resumed  ber  maiden  name,  and  deyoted 
berself  nitb  entbusiastic  zeal  to  the 
promnlgation  of  tbe  new  learning ;  and 
sncb  was  ber  piety  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  tbat  sbe  speedily  won  the  pa- 
tronage and  friendship  of  Lady  Herbert, 
Lady  J  ane  Grey,  tbe  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
and  tbe  Queen  berself,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  others,  bad  receired  pro- 
hibited books  from  ber;  a  fact  which 
led  Wriothesley  and  bis  friend  to  pro- 
cure ber  imprisonment,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  from  ber  eyidence,  on  which 
to  found  a  charge  of  treason  or  heresy 
against  tbe  Queen;  but  ber  firmness 
baffled  their  design :  not  eyen  the  tor- 
tures of  the  rack ;  and,  according  to  Fox, 
tbe  inhuman  monsters,  Wriotbesley  and 
Bich,  tbemselyes  worked  the  barbarous 
instmment,  till  they  almost  tore  her  loints 
asunder;  but  not  then  eyen  would  she 
yiolate  ber  fidelity  to  ber  friends,  or  con- 
fess anything  inimical  to  the  Queen  or 
tbe  ladies  at  court.  Foiled  in  their  base 
purpose,  tbe  unworthy  ministers  of  the 
tynmnical  soyerei^  procured  the  con- 
demnation  of  their  already  half  death- 
racked  yictim.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
July,  1546,  the  heroic  Anne  Askew,  and 
ber  fellow-sufferers,  Adlam,  a  tailor, 
Otterden,  a  priest,  and  Lascelles,  a  gen- 
tleman at  court,  who  were  not  party 
yictims,  but  all  three  condemnea  as 
incorrinble  heretics,  were  chained  by 
ber  side  to  tbe  stake,  in  Smithfield; 
faggots  and  tar-barrels  were  piled  around 
tbem,  when  Wriotbesley  and  Russel  of- 
fered them  the  royal  pardon  if  they 
would  recant,  but  they  preferred  the 
crown  of  martyrdom;  and  the  calm 
courage  of  Anne  strengthened  the  re- 
solution of  the  men,  who  all  three 
perished  with  her  in  the  consuming 
names. 

This  was  a  trying  period  for  the 
Queen.  Disease  rendered  the,  at  all 
times  haughty,  self-willed  Kin^,  too 
petulant  to  be  reasoned  with,  a  circum- 
stance which  preyented  her  from  en- 
deayouring  to  ayert  the  fate  of  Anne 
Askew  and  tbe  other  reformers;  and, 
what  was  more  alarming,  which  embol- 


dened tbe  council  to  aim  a  home-thrust 
at  her  and  her  friends  at  court.  The 
chancellor  and  his  clique,  howeyer, 
oyershot  tbe  mark  in  their  first  efforts. 
Sir  George  Blagge,  a  courtier,  and  ia- 
yourite  of  the  King's,  who  facetiously 
called  him  his  "pig,"  was  one  of  the 
yictims  condemned  witk  Anne  Askew ; 
but  when  Henry  beard  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  conyiction,  he  seyerely  re- 
Erimanded  Wriotbesley,  and  asked  him 
ow  be  dared  to  come  so  near  him 
without  his  permission,  and  ordered 
Blagge  to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty. 
When  released,  the  royal  fayourite  flew 
to  thank  the  King,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  my  pig !  are  you  here 
safe  again  ?"  "  Yes,  your  Grace,"  he 
replied ;  "  but,  had  your  majesty  been 
so  merciless  as  your  bishops,  your  pig 
would  baye  been  dead  and  roasted  long 
ere  this."  This  miscarriage  did  not 
shake  the  resolution  of  Wriotbesley 
and  Gardiner  to  compass  tbe  ruin  of  the 
Queen.  They  bad  long  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  attempt  this  daring  pro- 

i'ect,  and  that  opportunity  was  now  at 
land.  The  King  and  the  Queen  took 
delight  in  discussing  together  on  theo- 
logical subjects.  Henry  s  illness  at  this 
period  confining  him  to  his  chamber, 
these  discussions  were  frequently  pro- 
tracted ;  and  Katherine  baying,  for  the 
most  part,  reason  and  common  sense  on 
hersiae,  and  withal,  being  witty,  eloquent, 
fiuent  in  speech,  and  more  cool  in  temper 
than  her  busband,  she  frequently  had 
the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  tbe  King, 
being  not  many  stages  remoyed  from 
the  ^aye,  she  felt,  there  is  no  doubt,  a 
willingness  to  incur  a  certain  amount  of 
royal  displeasure,  in  order  to  open  the 
eyes  of  her  lord  to  the  enormity  of  his 
unrepentant  crimes,  and  preyail  upon 
him  to  pass  the  last  brici  days  of  his 
existence  in  repentance  and  piety. 
These  good  intentions  bein^  yiewed  by 
the  brutal  King  in  a  bud  light,  be 
eyinced  marked  coolness  toward)  her; 
and,  one  day,  when  she,  in  the  presence 
of  Gardiner,  yentured,  perhaps  impru- 
dently, to  call  his  attention  to  the  im* 
Eropriety  of  the  late  proclamation,  pro* 
ibiting,  what  had  before  been  granted, 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Engush;  be 
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frowned,  bit  his  lips,  and  eibibitod 
other  signs  of  pertnroation.  Perceiving 
his  displeasure,  she  broached  a  more 
agreeable  subject,  and  shortly  after- 
wards left  the  room.  Immediately  the 
was  gone,  Henry's  suppressed  anger 
burtit  forth.  "  Marvellous  it  is,  indeed !" 
he  exclaimed,  addressing  Gardiner,  with 
vehemence;  ** marvellous  it  is,  when 
women  become  such  learned  clerks !  and 
I,  the  mightiest,  the  wisest  of  sove- 
reigns, come  to  be  instructed  in  my 
days  of  age  and  experience,  in  theo- 
logy and  the  art  of  government,  by  my 
greatly  too  vain  and  forward  wife.' 

Gardiner,  like  a  true  politician,  seized 
the  auspicious  moment  to  inflame  the 
angr)'  monarch  against  his  gentle  con- 
sort. He  imput(3  to  her  Majesty  acts 
of  which  the  bare  mention  would,  a  few 
hours  previously,  have  cost  him  his  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  commended  the 
King's  anxiety  to  preserve  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  subjects,  and  represented 
that  the  more  elevated  the  person  was 
who  was  chastised,  and  the  more  near 
to  his  person — the  greater  terror  would 
the  example  strike  into  the  heretics,  the 
more  glorious  would  the  sacrifice  appear 
to  posterity.  Lord  Chancellor  \Vrio- 
theslcy,  ana  others  of  the  Kind's  privy 
chamber,  seconded  Gardiner  in  these 
murderous  efforts,  and  ultimately  pre- 
vailed upon  the  King  to  order  articles 
of  impeachment  to  be  drawn  up  against 
his  consort.  Wriothesley  anxiously  pre- 
pared the  bill  of  articles  against  her, 
and  brought  it  with  the  order  of  her 
arrest  to  the  King  to  sign  ;  but  on  re- 
turning, the  triumphing  chancellor  un- 
consciously droppcQ  from  his  bosom  the 
important  papers,  with  the  royal  seal 
and  signature  affixed  to  them,  in  the 
long  gallery  at  Whitehall ;  when,  for- 
tunately for  Katherine,  one  of  her  at- 
tendants picked  them  up,  and  imme- 
diately  carried  them  to  her.  On 
glancing  at  them,  the  unsuspecting 
Queen  was  struck  dumb  with  terror. 
The  fate  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine 
Howard  she  instantly  fancied  must  be 
hers.  True,  she  had  not  been  guilty  of 
immorality ;  but  as  she  had  been  Henry's 
wife  three  years,  and  was  still  chil^ess, 
that  alone,  she  felt  as8ure(^  would,  in 


Mm  opinion,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
adding  her  to  his  list  of  conjugal  vic- 
tims;— a  thought  which  so  overcome 
her,  that  she  fell  into    an  agony  of 
hysterics.    And  as  the   apartment  she 
occupied  was  contagious  to  that  of  the 
sick  King,  her  piercing  shrieks,  sobs 
and  lamentations,  which  continued  for 
several  hours  with  but  little  intermis* 
sion,   so  incommoded  him,  or  excited 
his  pity,  that  he  sent  his  physician  to 
console  her,  and  inquire  ttio  cause  of 
her  trouble.  Her  physician.  Dr.  Wandy, 
informed  the  messenger,  that  (^stress  of 
mind  rendered  the  Queen  dangerously 
ilL     **  Is  it  so !"  exclaimed  the  invalid 
monarch,  who  already  missed  the  tender 
care  and  skill  of  his  g^tle  wife  and  nmse, 
"  then  I  will  visit  her  myself  this  in- 
stant."  Carried  in  a  chair  by  three  of  his 
attendants,  and  with  no  little  personal 
inconvenience,  for  every  move  gave  him 
pain,  he  was  with  difficulty  ^aced  by 
her  bed-side.      The  poor  Queen,  half 
dead  with  terror,  received  him  with  a 
flood  of  tears ;    and  as  soon  as  her 
bursting  heart  gave  reins  to  h^  tongue, 
thanked  him,  in  the  language  of  fervent 
gratitude,  for  his  visit,  and  expressed  a 
fear  that,  as  she  had  not  seen  him  so 
much  of  late,  she  had  unintentionally, 
but  deeply  offended  him.     Henry  sooth- 
ed her  with  honeyed,  and  for  once,  it 
would  appear,  not  deceitful  words.    He 
discovered  that  she  was  more,  far  more 
to  him  than  had  been  the  briefly-loved 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine  Howard ; 
they  had  bieen  the  idols  of  his  love,  and 
she,  besides  being  this,  was  his  constant, 
attentive,  untiring  nurse;    indeed,  he 
could  not  well  afford  to  lose  her ;  and 
the  reaction  of  his  feelings  so  overcame 
him,   that,  in  the  excitement,  he  in- 
formed her  physician  of  the  plot  against 
her  life.    This  gentleman,  being  wise 
and  discreet,  acted  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  his  consort, 
and  materially  assisted  in  securing  the 
reconciliation. 

The  evening  following,  after  supper, 
she  found  herself  sufficiently  recovered 
to  return  the  King's  visit,  m  his  bed- 
chamber. She  was  attended  only  l^ 
Lady  Herbert,  her  sister,  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey — ^then  a  child  nine  years  olo. 
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Henry  conrteonslj  wdcomed  ber;  and, 
contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  broke  off 
the  conTersation  be  wa«  bolding  with 
tbe  centleman  of  bis  cbamber  to  attend 
to  ber;  but,  presently  afterwards,  be 
endeaTonred  to  beffoile  ber  into  an  ar- 
gmnent  on  the  ola  subject  of  divinity. 
Knowing,  bowerer,  tbe  sboals  tbat  lay 
off  tbat  sbore,  sbe  f^entiy  declined  the 
conversatios,  remarking  tbat  snch  pro- 
found speculation  were  ill-suited  to  the 
natural  imbecility  of  ber  sex.  <' Women," 
said  sbe,  *^  by  their  first  creation,  were 
made  subject  to  man.  It  belonged  to 
tbe  buslMmd  to  choose  principles  for 
bis  wife ;  tbe  wife's  duty  was,  in  all 
cases,  to  adopt  implicitly  tbe  sentiments 
ot  her  husband ;  and  as  to  herself,  it 
was  doubly  her  duty,  being  blessed 
with  a  husband  who  was  qualified,  by 
bis  judgment  and  learning,  not  only  to 
choose  principles  for  bis  own  family, 
but  for  the  most  wise  and  knowing  of 
every  nation/'  "  No,  no !  by  St. 
Mary  T  exclaimed  tbe  King,  **  I  know 
yon  well;  you  are  become  a  doctor, 
Kate,  to  instruct  us,  and  not  to  receive 
fnstruetion."  *' Indeed,"  replied  the 
^cen,  **  if  your  majes^  have  so  con- 
ceived, you  have  mistaken  my  meaning. 
I  have  ever  held  it  presumptuous  for  a 
woman  to  instruct  her  1<^ ;  and  if  I 
have  at  times  presumed  to  differ  with 
Tour  Grace  upon  matters  of  religion,  it 
has  been  not  to  maintain  my  own  opi- 
nion, but  to  receive  instruction  upon 
points  which  I  imderstood  not,  and 
more  especially  to  amuse  your  highness, 
perceiving  that  in  tbe  warmth  of  argu- 
ment yon  seemed  to  forget  the  pain  of 
your  present  infirmity."  "  And  is  it  so, 
sweetneart?"  said  Henry:  **tben  are 
we  perfect  friends  again."  And  after 
tenderly  embracing  her,  and  declaring 
that  be  felt  more  joyed  than  if  anyone 
had  eivcn  him  one  hundred  thousand 
poun&,  be,  about  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, assured  her  of  his  constant  love, 
and  gave  her  leave  to  depart. 

Tbe  next  morning,  being  the  time 
umointed  for  Kathcrine's  arrest,  the 
Kmg,  feeling  disposed  to  take  the  air, 
sent  for  tbe  Queen  to  accompanv  him 
in  tiie  garden.  Uenrv  was  attended  by 
two  fsntlcBicn  of  bis  bed-chamber ;  his 


consort  by  the  three  ladies  before 
named.  The  King  was  in  one  of  bis 
best  moods,  cracking  jokes,  and  laugh- 
ing heartily.  Put  the  mirth  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  tbe  appearance  of 
Wriothesley,  who,  unaware  of  this  sud- 
den change,  had,  with  forty  of  the  pur- 
suivants, entered  tbe  garden,  fully 
prepared  to  arrest  the  Queen,  and  convey 
ner  to  the  Tower.  Tbe  King  bade 
Katberine  and  his  attendants  leave  him 
for  a  while ;  when,  on  tbe  approach  of 
Wriothesley,  he  reprimanded  him  with 
a  volley  of  reproaches,  addressed  him  as 
fool,  knave,  and  beast,  and  bid  him 
avaunt  from  his  presence.  When  the 
Chancellor  had  departed,  the  Queen, 
finding  ber  royal  ousband  so  wroth 
a^nrt  him,  ventured  to  intercede  on 
his  behalf;  saying,  "  His  &ult,  what> 
ever  it  might  be,  doubtless  proceeded 
from  ignorance,  not  wilL"  '*  Ah,  poor 
souir*  replied  the  King,  *Uhou  uttle 
knowest,  Kate,  how  evU  be  deserveth 
this  grace  at  thy  hands.  On  my  word, 
sweetheart,  he  nas  been  towards  thee  a 
very  knave  !** 

From  this  time,  Katberine  carefully 
avoided  offending  her  husband's  theo- 
logical sensibility ;  and  to  her  credit  be 
it  spoken,  she,  it  appears,  took  no 
advantage  of  the  turn  matters  bad  taken 
to  ruin  the  authors  of  the  cruel  plot 
against  ber  life.  The  King,  probably 
at  her  intercession,  overlo&ed  Wrio- 
thesle/s  offence;  but  not  so  with 
Gardiner;  he  forbade  that  prelate  his 
presence,  struck  his  name  out  of  the 
council  books,  and  of  the  list  of  his 
executors,  and  never  afterwards  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  restore  him  to 
Toysd  favour. 

The  days  of  Katberine's  third 
widowhood  now  drew  nigh,  and  the 
closing  act  of  the  eventful,  the  tragical 
career  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  rife 
with  state  intrigue  and  political  murder. 
The  Reformers,  now  the  dominant 
party,  were  headed  bv  the  Seymours 
and  the  Queen's  kinared,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Lord  Herbert.  A  spirit  of 
acrimony  had  long  existed  between 
them  and  the  Howard  fumily.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  gifted 
Earl  of  Buney,  prided  tbemsem  on 
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priied  hf  a  wimat  for  Mi  MMmHtal  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  chsm  ot  high  treMoa. 
Instead  of  inhmitting  ^^meli^  as  hefore, 
to  the  indolgence  of  the  Phvtector,  ha 
now  boldly  claimed  to  ha  confiranted  with 
his  enemies ;  required  a  copj  of  the  in- 
f  jrmntion.  and  demanded  that  birthri^t 
of  Enjclishmen,  a  fair  and  open  trial; 
but  this  was  a  boon  inexpedient,  if  not 
dangerous,  to  accord.  Ilo  oTert  act  of 
treason  could  be  proTed  aj^ainst  him; 
the  yoong  King  himsdf  miffht  be  com- 
promised in  the  afftdr ;  and  lastly,  the 
conduct  of  the  Princess  Elizubeta  was 
implicated  in  the  transaction  further 
than  it  was  thought  prudent  or  delicate 
to  dirulge.  At  length,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  against  him  bj  the 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional  mode  of  at- 
tainder ;  scTeral  of  the  nobles  on  whose 
support  he  had  relied,  rose  Toluntarily  in 
their  places  in  parliament  and  rcTealed 
the  desiens  which  he  had  confided  to 
them.  The  depositions  before  the  conn, 
eil  of  state  were  declared  sufficient  for 
his  condemnation,  and,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  scTcral  members  of  the  com- 
mons, sentence  was  pronounced;  and 
on  the  twentieth  of  March,  1549,  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  the  too  am- 
bitious Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  a  noble 
whose  great  crime  was  not  treason,  for 
there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
intended  injury  to  the  King  or  the 
kingdom;  but  a  bold,  futile  effort  to 
shuro  with  Somerset  that  power  which 
he,  the  Protector,  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self. 

Seymour  did  not  die  as  others  brought 
to  the  blodL  in  this  century  had  done, 
owning  the  justness  of  their  execution. 
He  knew  he  had  been  condemned  law- 
lessly, if  not  imjnstly ;  and  as  he  laid 
his  head  upon  the  block,  he  told  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
bid  his  man  speed  the  thing  that  he  wot 
of.  These  words  being  overheard,  Sey- 
mour's servant  was  instantly  appre- 
hended, and  confessed  that  the  admiral 
had  by  some  means  procured  ink  in  the 
Tower,  had  used  tor  a  pen  an  aglet 
plucked  from  his  hose,  and  had  written 
a  letter  to  each  of  the  Ladies  Mary  and 
Blizabeth,  which  ho  sewed  within  the 
•ole  of  a  velvet  shoe.    The  shoe  was 


opened  and  the  kiten  foimd ;  their  ob- 
ject, as  might  he  supposed,  bang  to 
exeite  the  jealousy  of  toe  King's  sisters 
against  the  Protector  as  their  greatest 
enemy.  lii timer  prostituted  his  holy 
office  by  preaching  ror  Se3^iiiour  a  funeral 
sermon,  aboundi^  irith  Msehood,  ma- 
lice, and  soar  unchristian  censure.  **  It 
is  evident,"  says  Latimer,  ^^God  hath 
dean  fornken  him  ^Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour). Whether  he  oe  saved  or  no,  I 
leave  to  God;  but  sorely  he  was  a 
wicked  man,  and  the  realm  is  wdll  rid 
of  him.  He  led,"  says  Latimer,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  cruel  funeral  oration, 
"a  sensual,  dissolute,  irreligious  Ufe» 
and  died  in  a  manner  soitahle  to  his 
life,  dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly." 
Thus  ended  this  tragedy,  wmch  has  left 
a  stain  on  the  memory  both  of  Somerset 
and  Latimer,  too  Made  and  deep  for  tlM 
hand  of  time  to  wipe  out. 

We  dose  this  memoir  with  a  sketch 
of  the  career  of  the  only  child  of  Ka- 
therine  Parr.  The  hi? h-b<Hrn  infant 
was  christened  Mary,  and  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  her  last  sur- 
viving parent,  was  left  in  the  seventh 
montn  of  her  age  heiress  to  an  immense 
fortune,  without  a  friend  to  protect  her 
interests  or  assert  her  rights.  After 
remaining  a  short  time  at  her  uncle 
Somerset's  house  at  Sion,  she,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  dying  desire  of  her 
father,  was  removed  with  her  governess, 
nurse,  and  other  att^^ndants  to  the  house 
of  the  Bowa^r  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  at 
Grimsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  she 
remained  till  July,  1649,  when  we  find 
the  sordid  Duchess,  in  an  urgent  letter, 
making  a  second  request  to  Cecil  to 
procure  her  a  pension  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  orphan  babe ;  and  declaring 
that  Katherine  Pan's  brother,  the  Mar. 
quis  of  Northampton,  was  too  poor  to 
take  the  child  off  her  hands.  'The  fact 
was,  the  Protector  and  other  rdatives  of 
the  young  Mary  Seymour  had  seized 
upon  her  patrimony,  withholding  from 
her  even  the  plate  and  furniture  of  her 
nursery ;  and  on  that  account  they  were 
unwilling  to  give  her  or  her  attendants 
a  home ;  and  a  dread  of  offending  the 
Protector  prevented  others  from  attempt- 
ing to  do  BO.    Mary  Seymour  was  cus- 
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inherited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  on 
the  twenty-nrst  of  January,  1S49,  ano- 
ther act  was  passed  for  her  restitution. 
How  moch  of  the  property  to  which  she 
was  heiress  was  restored  to  her  cannot 
at  this  distant  period  be  ascertained; 
certain,  howcTor,  it  is  that  her  arari- 
cious  uncle,  Somerset,  continued  to  re- 
tain possession  of  Sudeley,  which  he 
had  appropriated  on  the  execution  of 
his  brotner,  the  AdmiraL 

From  JiQy,  1550,  we  haye  no  authen. 
tic  record  of  the  career  of  Katherine 
Parr's  only  child.  Lodge  says  she  died 
in  her  thirteenth  year,  but  without 
eiving  his  authority.  £y  the  more  pro- 
bable account  she  Uyed  to  womanhood, 
married  Sir  Edward  Bushel,  and  bore 
him  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Silas  Johnson,  and  from  their  issue 
the  late  Key.  Johnson  Lawson,  dean  of 
Battle,  in  Sussex,  yicar  of  Throwley, 
and  rector  of  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  be- 
lieyed  himself  to  be  the  dii^  descendant. 
The  tradition,  altiiough  the  writings  de- 
tailing the  eariy  pift  of  the  pedigree 
haye  been  destroyedy  has  all  the  appear- 


ance of  certainty ;  and  which,  withal, 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  heir 
of  the  Key.  Johnson  Lawson  has  in  his 
possession,  we  belieye,  to  this  day,  the 
following  relics,  said  to  haye  remained 
in  the  family  eyer  since  Silas  Johnson's 
marria^  with  the  grand-daughter  of 
Eathenne  Parr. 

*^  A  fine  damask  napldn,  which  eyi- 
dently  was  made  for  and  brought  from 
Spain  by  Katherine  of  Arragon,  the  first 
Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  beau- 
tiful pattern  thereon  euibits  the  spread 
eagle,  with  the  motto  'Plus  Oultre' 
four  times,  and  on  the  dress  of  four 
men  blowing  trumpets,  in  the  ^anish 
garb  as  matadors,  are  the  letters  KIP: 
and  this  napkin,  in  the  palace  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  must  haye  passed  througn 
the  hfuids  of  six  Queens  down  to  the 
daughter  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr. 
The  second  relic  is  the  royal  arms  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  engrayed  on  copper 
in  cameo,  whioi  were  set  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  pewter  dish ;  pewter  being 
the  material  of  which  the  table  service 
was  in  those  times  usually  made." 
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Kwrj/nn-aamid  Ihi  Bloatfi—Farmtagii— Birth— Chri$tfHi»g 

eomplinStiunti — Xnideaa  in  JFala — iVqjwtorf  mamaft  la  lac  jtmpmn — jrajw- 
lala  Ou  prayer  ef  St.  Themat  jlqiiimu — Qfirtd  in  tnerriagt  to  tht  S-ng  of 
FraHrt—Talai  pari  m  (At  plauura  ef  tAt  court — jifiieted  ^  tit  divoret  a/  htr 
mothir—Kind  Utttrfnm  htr  mother. 


[lOSF  ihort-sight- 
Bd  hifltariaiiB,  who 
bc1ie>«d  oar  rock- 
founded  icli^on  in 
dunpCT  of  fulling  if 
not  IwSi^lt'rcd  tip  \iy 
the  rotltn  pnijiB  of 
sap)i}itty  and  mlse- 
hood,  ham  nnacrnpulonsly  painted  the 
cluracter  and  conduct  of  thu  aubjact  of 
tbe  present  memoir  in  colours  ao  bnw, 
vilo,  und  horriUk-,  ai  tn  obtain  for  her 
the  rcrolting  auraiime  of  "  Bloody  Qaccn 
Mary."  Uow  £ir  Bbe  dcaprrod  this  ter- 
rible adjectiia  to  be  Buhjoined  to  ber 
■oft  poetical  nrunc,  it  vill  ba  our  dutj' 
to  abowj  not,  be  It  obieryed,  by  simply 
Tetoiling  the  atatemonts  and  acntimcnta 
of  other  writen — alboit  on  exposure  of 
lute  yean  to  the  atntosphero  of  b  seRTch- 
ing  critit^iam  haa  caused  the  erumbling 
lB.mp-b] act,  with  which  the  imi^of  our 
firat  Qiican  Htiniant  was  ao  lanahly  in- 
cruiited,  to  full  olT  in  flakca— bat  by 
a  plain,  nngamished  detail  of  facta, 
gleaned  from  the  records  in  oar  national 
arohiTCB  and  other  reliable  aonrceB. 

Queen  Mary.  Eatherine  of  Arragon 
and  Henry  the  Kiglith's  only  child  vho 
reached  maturity,  was  born  at  Green- 
wich at  hair-paat  two  in  the  morning, 
on  Uie  dghtcenth  of  February,  151G, 


Throe  days  after  her  birth  abe  was  chris- 
tened with  royal  pomp.  The  oponaois 
were.  Cardinal  Wolsty,  Eatherine  Fkin- 
tagenet,  and  tbe  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
The  CountcSB  of  Saliiburjr  carried  the 
royul  babe,  and  on  each  ride  of  her 
walked  tbe  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk. Tbe  proceasioa  walked  on  a  ear- 
pet  bud  down  for  the  occasion,  from 
Ureenwiob  Palace  to  tbe  Grey  Friar's 
Church,  where  the  infant  was  baptized 


Henry  the  8eTenCb  and  Gtizabeth  of 
York  had  been  christened,  aad  then  con- 
firmed, Tha  ceremony  concluded,  pre- 
sents of  a  gold  cup  from  Wolsey,  a  gold 
apoon  from  the  Frinceia  Eatherine,  a 
ncbly  illuminated  Catholic  book  of  de- 
Totion  from  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  a 
gold  pomander  or  scent  ball  from  Mary 
Tudor,  and  other  articles  from  ber  rela- 
tives and  the  attendant  nobica  and  ladies 
CDoferrod  on  the  unconscioua  infant, 


le  naluce, 
f.  despite 


strenuous  efforts  of  her  ottondanta  to 

soothe  and  quitt  ber. 

Mary  passed  the  earliest  months  of  her 
iatence  at  the  residence  of  her  affeo. 
mute  mother,  bat  nnder  the  olScial 
cfi  of  Iha  Counteai  of  Salisbury,  with 
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Eatherine,  wUr  of  Leonard  Pole,  for  Hl. 
ireC  nurse.  Whi^n  weaned,  Mperate 
nnnoT]'  eBtabltshmentB  yiete  consigned 
to  ber  in  Uittun  Park  and  Sanvorth; 
and  OTer  tbcsa  tho  Countdss  of  Sulisbury 
was  mode  eupcrintendenC,  one  Ihoiuand 
ooe  hundred  ponndi  per  joar  being  al- 
lowed to  defraj  the  eipenses  of  tbe  Prin- 
ceia'B  bouBBbold.  Uoring  tbe  abeean 
of  ber  parents  in  Prance,  at  the  Field  of 
the  Clutb  of  Gold,  in  1620,  Marf  kept 
court  witb  r^al  magniSuencc  at  Rich- 
mond Palace^  where  she  was  frequently 
visited  by  the  privy  council,  by  whom 
ber  health  and  behaviour  were  fnim  time 
to  time  reported  (o  her  atwent  parenti; 
Euid  where,  according  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil papers,  she  in  rojol  stale  received  the 
visit  of  three  French  nobles,  "  welcom- 
ing' and  entertaining  them  with  euoh 
goodly  countenance,  proper  communica- 
tion, and  pleagant  pastime,  in  playing 
on  the  virginals"  —  a  small  sltinged 
and  keyed  instnunent  resembling  the 
harpsichord,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  mde 
attempt  at  a  pianoforte  —  "that  they 
greatly  marvelled  and  rejoiced  at  the 
■ome,  ber  tender  ago  eonsidered." 

On  tho  return  of  tbe  King  and  Qa^en 
to  England.  Mary  wentback  to  ber  nur- 
■ery  at  Ditton,  in  Buckingham!!  I  lire ; 
but  she  afterwards  made  frcqupnt  and 
long  visits  to  her  royal  parents,  who 
were  delighted  with  tho  beauty  and 
the  Brtleu  engaging  waya  of  their  ro9]~ 
checked,  brown-eyed  infant,  and  always 

Erted  with  her  with  regret.    To  render 
r  at  once  tbe  most  loarned  and  virtuous 
princess  of  her  era. 


physician  I 
ber  health, 


Dr.  Linaore  took  charge  of 
health,  and  by  the  Queen's  desire 
wrote  a  Latin  grammar  fur  her  use,  and 
gave  her  instruetions  tn  Latin  till  she 
reached  the  eighth  year  of  ber  age,  when 
bo  died,  and,  by  the  express  command  of 
Queen  Katheiine,  the  pen  of  tlio  learned 
Spanish  authoTj  LuUovicus  Vives,  pive 
ngoroua  directions  for  ber  education, 
which  being  complied  with  to  tho  letter, 
tie  iMnin  of  the  lively  child  was  over- 
tasked, her  health  dechned,  and  in  tbe 
end  her  naturally  sprightly  tempera- 
ment becamo  soured  and  melancbolic. 


Micbcle,  the  Venetian  ambas 
on  bis  return  to  Venice  in  1557  compiled 
an  account  of  Entrlnnd  by  order  of^  the 
senate,  says  ;  "  She  understands  five 
languages,  English.  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian,  in  which  last,  boweier, 
she  does  not  atlemnt  to  converse.  She 
is  also  much  skilled  in  ladies'  work,  aiieh 
as  producing  all  torts  of  embroidery  with 
the  needle.    She  has  an  ciecllcnt  tnow- 


knawledge  of  Greek,  and  of  tbe  works 
of  the  leading  religious,  moral,  and  phi- 
losophical wntera,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem— aiid  to  her  all  light  talcs  and  writ- 
ings in  the  slightest  degree  immoral  were 
abhorred  by  the  strict  ordar  of  ber  care- 
ful mother. 

In  the  years  of  her  girihood  Mary  re- 
ceived all  the  bononrs  and  distinctions 
due  to  tbe  heir-apparent  of  England. 
"  In  151 S,"  says  Burnet,  "tbe  King  being 
out  of  hopes  of  more  children,  declared 
his  daughter  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
sent  her  to  Lndlow  to  hold  her  court 
there."  According  to  other  authorities, 
she  was  never  formally  created  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  but  was  merely  so  stj'led 
by  CDurtt'sy:  and  although  she  resided 
(or  aperiod  at  tbe  venerable  Castle  of  Lud- 
low, she  did  not  go  thither  till  September 
1523,whenVBysey,  I)ishopofEieIer,lhcn 
hec  tutor,  wis  made  president  of  Wales. 
Mnry  lived  in  great  state  at  Lndlow  fur 
a  period  of  about  eighteen  months,  kept 
CDitft  like  a  petty  sovereign,  eelubrutcd 
the  Christmaa  festivities  with  unrestrained 

fh  and  hospitality,  and  resided  altcr- 
y  at  the  Castle,  built,  Bays  Inland, 
for  I'rince  Arthur  and  repaired  for  her, 
the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Ticken- 
11,  and  at  Thomebnry  Palace,  erected 
'  Che  unfortunate  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
id  lately  seized  by  the  King.     Unring 
is  period  every  attention  was  paid  to 
her  education  and  health  ;  instiuctions 
issued  to  her  council,  to  see  that 
she  partook  of  simple  and  wholesome 
food  and  at  proper  times ;  that  she  w 
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■ome  itudj  in  Engliahi  Latin  and  other 
tos^^ea,  at  music,  at  dancing,  at  <^en 
•ir  exercise ;  that  she  was  neither  made 
weary,  uncomfortable,  nor  sickly. 

Although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Ifary  reafiy  went  to  Ludlow  in  1618,  it 
certainly  appears  probable  that  Henry 
in  that  year  permitted  her  to  be  sjhrled 
Heir-apparent  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  that  he  might  haye  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  procuring  a  high  alliance 
Ibr  her.  Before  she  was  wean^  he  pro- 
jected her  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  heir 
of  Francis  the  h  irst,  whicSi  was  agreed 
iqpon  by  a  treaty,  still  extant,  dated  Ko- 
tember  the  ninth,  1618.  Neither  i»r> 
ties,  howeyer,  beine  sincere,  it  was  ore* 
ken  through ;  and  in  the  sninmer  of 
1622,  the  £mperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
then  in  his  twenty-third  year^  came  to 
England,  was  honourably  receiyed,  and 
royally  entertained  by  Henry ;  and  dur- 
ing his  stay,  signed  at  Windsor  an  agree- 
ment to  espouse  Mary  by  proty  imme- 
diately she  had  completed  her  twelfth 
Tear.  The  Emperor  sojourned  in  Eng- 
umd  about  five  weeks.  He  passed  much 
of  this  time  in  the  company  of  Mary, 
and,  although  she  then  was  a  child  but 
six  years  old,  her  budding  beauty,  en- 
gaging manners,  accomplishments,  and 
precocious  genius,  so  charmed  him,  that 
ne  desired  to  haye  her  immediately  sent 
to  Spain  to  be  educated  as  his  wife.  But 
neither  Eatherine  nor  Henry  could  en- 
dure the  separation.  The  promising 
Princess  still  remained  in  England,  and 
in  September  1624,  vain  overtures  were 
made  for  her  marriage  with  the  King  of 
Scots.  In  1626,  the  Emperor  repeated 
his  request  that  Mary  should  be  sent  to 
Spain  to  be  brought  up  and  trained  ac- 
cording to  the  maimers  and  customs  of 
that  nation,  A  request  which  Henry 
politely  refused ;  declaring  that  h<er  mo- 
ther, who  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Spain, 
and  who,  out  of  affection  for  the  Emperor, 
would  bring  her  up  to  his  satisfaction, 
was  the  most  meet  person  to  superintend 
her  education.  "  Besides,"  proceeds  the 
wily  monarch,  (who  for  political  pur- 
poses, not  affection  for  his  daughter,  in- 
tended still  to  retain  her),  ^*  the  person  of 
the  Princess  is  yet  too  young  to  braye 
•the  perils  of  thie  ocean — too  weak  in 


constitution  to  be  transported  without 
danger  into  the  dry,  hot  air  of  Spain." 

When  the  ISmgenr  was  in  fjigland, 
Mar^,  although  a  child,  was  taught  to 
consider  herself  as  his  Empress.  Her 
maids  persuaded  her  she  was  in  loye 
with  him ;  and  when  she  first  heard,  in 
the  spring  of  1626,  that  he  was  about  to 
forsake  her  for  Isabella  of  Portugal,  she 
evinced  strong  iealous  emotions,  and, 
through  her  nther^s  ambassadors,  sent 
him  an  emerald  ring,  as  a  symbol  of  con- 
Btaney.  Woiaej  forwarded  this  gem  to 
the  ambassador  in  Spain,  and  in  a  letter 
dated  April  the  seyenth,  1626,  instructs 
them,  on  delivering  it  to  the  Emperor, 
to^  say,  "  that  her  Grace  hath  devised 
diis  token  for  a  better  knowledge  to  her 
hand,  whether  his  Majesty  doth  keep 
constant  and  continent  to  her,  as  with 
God's  grace  she  will  to  him.  Yon 
may  then  add,"  proceeds  the  Cardinal, 
I*  that  her  asrared  love  towards  his  Ma- 
jesty, hath  already  raised  such  a  flood 
of  passion  in  her,  that  it  is  confirmed  by 
burning  jealousy — a  true  sign  and  token 
of  love.  The  Emperor  received  the 
ring  with  courtesy,  placed  it  on  one  of 
his  fingers,  and  said  he  would  wear  it  in 
rememorance  of  the  Princess.  More 
than  this  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him,  as  Henry  the  Eighth's 
meditated  divorce  from  Katherine  had 
reached  his  ears,  and  so  aroused  his  in- 
dignation, that  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  cortes  and 
states,  broke  his  engagement  with  Mary, 
and  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  1626, 
married  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  at  Se- 
ville. 

It  was  in  1627,  when  Mary  was  but 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age,  that  she 
made  an  elegant  translation  of  the 
prayer  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  from  the 
Latin  into  her  native  tongue.  This 
translation,  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
grace,  and  perspicuity,  and  printed  in 
full  in  Sir  P.  Madden's  "  Privy  Purse 
Expenses,  thus  concludes:" — '*  My  Lord 
God,  grant  me  wit  to  know  thee,  dili« 
gence  to  seek  thee,  wisdom  to  find  thee, 
conversation  to  please  thee,  constancy  to 
look  for  thee,  and  finally  hope  to  em- 
brace thee ;  hj  thy  penance  here  to  be 
pnniahed,  and  in  our  way  to  use  thy  b** 
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nefits  hj  thy  graee,  and  in  heaven, 
through  thy  glory,  to  have  delight  in 
thy  joys  and  rewards.  Amen."  Be- 
neatn  this  prayer,  the  Princess  added : 
'*  I  have  read  tnat  nobody  liyeth  as  he 
should  do,  bat  he  that  foUoweth  yirtue, 
and  I  reckon  yon  to  be  one  of  them ;  I 
pray  yon  to  remember  me  in  yonr  devo- 
tions, Marye,  child  of  K ."     It 

is  supposed  tiiat  in  this  signatore,  Mary 
added  child  of  King  Henry  and  Queen 
Katherine,  his  wife ;  but  as  m  after-y^un 
it  was  treason  to  pronounce  Katherine 
of  Arragon  either  Queen  or  wife  of 
Henry  we  Eighth,  the  dangerous  words 
were  afterwaids  blotted  out 

Henry,  to  be  reyenged  on  the  Em- 
peror, and  to  remoye  his  daughter  for 
ufe  previous  to  the  divorce  of  her  mo- 
ther, made  an  effort  in  1526-7  to  marry 
her  to  Francis  the  First,  King  of 
France.  Not  long  previously,  the  jBm- 
peror  had  made  the  French  monarch 
prisoner,  and  by  one  of  the  terms  of  his 
liberation  had  bound  him  to  marry  his 
the  Emperor's  sister,  Eleonora  of  Aus- 
tria, widow  of  Emanuel  the  Great,  King 
of  PortugaL  This  dose  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  being^  viewed 
by  Wolsey  as  inimicail  to  the  interests 
ot  England,  the  match  between  Fran- 
cis and  Mary  was  proposed.  Francis, 
however,  after  much  intriguing,  excused 
himself,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  pro- 
mised Eleanor  of  Austria;  and  finally 
expressed  a  desire  to  marry  his  second 
son,  Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  En- 
glish princess.  It  was  whilst  the  French 
ambassadors  were  in  England  negotiat- 
ing this  matter^  in  the  spring  of  1527, 
that  the  legah^  of  the  marriage  of 
Henry  the  Eignth  and  Katherine  of 
Arraeon,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their 
daughter,  were  first  dfurkly  questioned. 

In  1527,  after  her  return  firom  Lud- 
low, Mary  was  introduced  to  all  the 
luxury,  splendour,  and  vice  of  the  court ; 
a  road  tne  very  opposite  to  the  rigid, 
pious  path  in  which  she  had  Men 
trained,  but  which  she  passed  through 
without  moral  injury  or  blame.  She 
repeatedly  danced  with  her  father  in 
{ffivate,  and  on  state  occasicms  publicly 
took  part  in  the  ballets  and  other  enter- 
^.. ^  ^^^  MnoBalde  in  high  life. 


In  his  details  of  the  entertainments  with 
which  the  French  ambassadors  were 
honoured  during  their  stay  at  Green- 
wich, Hall  says  — "  Then  the  Lady 
Mary,  daug^hter  to  the  Kin^,  issued  out 
of  a  cave  with  her  seven  ladies  all  appa* 
relied  after  the  Boman  fashion,  in  nch 
cloth  of  gold  of  tissue  and  crimson  tin* 
sel,  bendy  and  ears  wrapped  in  cawls  of 
gold,  with  bonnets  of  cnmson  velvet  on 
their  heads,  set  fall  of  pearls  and  stones; 
these  eight  ladies  dfuiced  with  eight 
lords,  and  as  they  danced  suddenly  en« 
tered  six  personi^es,  apparelled  in  cloth 
of  silver  and  bkek  tinsel  satin,  and 
hoods  on  their  heads,  with  tippets  of 
cloth  of  gold;  their  garments  were 
long,  after  the  fashion  of  Iceland,  and 
these  persons  had  visors  with  sUver 
beards,  so  that  they  were  not  known: 
these  maskers  took  ladies,  and  danced 
lustily  about  the  halL  The  King  and 
others,  masked  in  Venetian  costumes, 
next  took  part  in  the  ballet,  and  having 
mimicked  and  danced  to  their  heart's 
content,  the  Queen  plucked  off  the  King's 
visor,  and  so  did  the  ladies  the  visors  of 
the  other  lords.  Then,"  proceeds  Hall, 
*Hhe  King,  Queen,  and  the  ambassadors, 
[with  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  other 
royal  and  noble  personages],  returned 
to  the  banquet  chamber,  where  they 
found  a  banquet  ready  set  on  the  board, 
and  of  so  many  and  marvellous  dishes 
that  it  was  wonderful  to  behold :  then 
the  King  sat  down,  and  there  was  joy, 
mirth,  and  melody ;  and  after  that,  the 
revels  terminated,  and  the  King  and  all 
the  others  went  to  rest,  for  the  night 
was  spent  and  the  day  even  at  the 
breaking." 

During  the  protracted  period  that  the 
divorce  of  her  beloved  mother  was  under 
discussion,  we  have  but  little  to  record 
of  Mary.  She  remained  near  her  pa- 
rents, in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  state 
and  dignity  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
rightful  heir.  The  King  was  harassed 
by  her  claims  on  his  paternity;  offended 
by  her  pertinaciously  taking  part  with 
her  mother  against  him,  ana  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  the  people  that  they  would 
acknowledge  no  successor  to  the  crown 
but  Mary  or  her  husband.  In  1530,  she 
resided  chiefiy  with  her  mother,  who 
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ibout  thii  time  exprcMed  a  wish  to 
stone  for  the  wronj^  inflicted  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  on  the  unjustly  executed 
Earl  of  Warwick,  *  hy  marrying  her  to 
the  high-minded  Reginald*  Pole,  son 
of  Warwick's  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury.  Reginald  expressed  great 
friendship  for  the  Princess,  was  often  in 
her  company,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  really  loved  her.^  If  so,  his 
sacriftce  to  principle  and  justice  must 
kaye  been  gprat  in<teed;  as  in  1532,  when 
Henry,  as  a  bribe,  offered  him  the  yalu- 
able  yacant  bishopric  of  York,  he  of- 
linidcd  his  monarch  by  expressing  an 
opinion  against  the  divorce,  and  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  England.  He 
idterwards  entered  the  church,  but  not 
till  all  hope  of  becoming  Mary's  husband 
had  yanished. 

When  the  ruthless  Henry  the  Eighth 
caused  his  good  Queen  Eatherine  to  be 
driven  from  Windsor  Castle  never  more 
to  enter  his  presence,  a  severe  sickness 
eonfined  Mary  to  her  chamber  at  Green- 
wich.    But,  although  the  Princess  was 
■pared  the  pangs  of  witnessing  this  out- 
rage offered  to  the  feelings  of  her  deeply- 
loved  mother,  the  tidings  reached  her 
a  week  afterwards,   and  overwhelmed 
her  with  soitow.     Her  first  impulse  was 
to  seek  her  ill-used  parent  and  rush  into 
her  arms ;  and  when  slie  learned  that  by 
her  stem  father's  orders  she  and   her 
dejected  mother  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  again  behold  each  other,  she  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  swoon.     Her  friend  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  who,  by  the  kind- 
ness, or  perhaps  indifference,  of  Henry, 
was  permitted  to  still  remain  with  her, 
raised  her  up,  comforted  and  consoled 
her,  and  shortly  afterwards  did  her  the 
pleasure  to  secretly  communicate  to  her 
mother  by  letter.    With  the  contents 
of  these  aoubtless  interesting  letters  we 
are  unacquainted ;  not  one  of  them  is 
known  to  exist,  and  if  they  were  nol 
immediately  destroyed  by  the  parties 
concerned,  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
or  all  of  them  fell  into  the  King's  hands, 
and  materially  influenced  him  in  bring- 
ing   the    venerable    Countess    to    the 
scaffold.t 


In  1533,  miBfortimes  fell  heavily  on 
the  cruelly  separated  Queen  and  Princess. 
The  Kinff  mitdepiibfie  his  marris^  with 
Anne  >  oleyn ;  Katherine's  marriage  was 
formally  annulled  bj  Cranmer,  and 
Anne  I' oleyn  crowned.  Althoug^i  these 
adversities  induced  the  repodiatra  Queen 
to  frequently  write  to  her  daughter,  for 
whose  welfare  ahe  now  only  lived,  her 
pen  was  always  guided  by  the  hand  of 
prudence  and  judgment — her  counsel 
wise  and  holy.  As  a  specimen,  we  sub- 
join the  following  epistle,  irithout  date, 
but  probably  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  year  1533. 
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"  Daugsteb, 

'*  I  heard  such  tidings 
this  day,  that  I  do  perceive,  if  it  be  true, 
the  time  is  near  that  Almighty  God  will 
provide  for  yon  ;t  and  1  am  very  glad 
of  it,  for  I  trust  that  he  doth  handle 
you  with  a  good  love.  I  beseech  you 
agree  to  his  pleasure  with  a  merry  heart, 
and  be  you  sure  that  irithout  fail  he  will 
not  suffer  yon  to  perish,  if  you  beware 
to  offend  him.  I  pray  God  you,  good 
daughter,  to  offer  yourself  to  him,  if  any 
pangs  come  to  you  shrive  yourself,  first 
make  yourself  clean,  take  heed  of  his 
commandments,  and  keep  them  as  near 
as  he  will  give  you  grace  to  do,  for  then 
you  are  sure  armed.  And  if  this  lady 
do  come  to  yon  as  it  is  spoken,  if  she 
do  bring  you  a  letter  from  thet  King,  I 
am  sure  in  the  self- same  letter  you  soiill 
be  commanded  what  you  shall  do. 
Answer  you  with  few  words,  obeybg 
the  King,  your  father,  in  everything ; 
save  only  that  you  will  not  offend  God 
and  lose  your  soul,  and  go  no  further 
with  learning  and  disputation  in  the 
matter,  and  wheresoever,  and  in  what- 
soever company  you  shall  come,  obey  the 
King's  commandment,  speak  few  words, 
and  meddle  nothing.  I  will  send  you 
two  books  in  Latin ;  one  shall  be  Ih 
Vita  Christi  with  the  declaration  of 
gospels,  and  the  other  the  Epistles  of 

±  Probably  tbe  sentence  of  the  Pope  maia 
public  in  tlie  July  of  this  year  (1638).  annul- 
ling  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  and  exc<Hnmnnicatin||f  them,  if  they 
continued  to  live  together  as  man  and  irllii^ 
ai^  ooosequeatlj,    lagitimatiaiim    Maiy's 


lUZT,  TOa  QOEBH  BEORAST. 


SwntHiennne  [Jerome],  that  lie  did  write 
tlwajB  to  Paula  and  Eiulocfaiam,  uid  in 
them  trust  you  sball  lee  good  things.  And 
■ometimo,  far  joar  recreatiaD,  nae  tout 
Tirp'nals  or  lule  if  ton  have  any;  bat 
one  thing  ipeciallj'  1  desire  you  for  the 
lore  that  jdq  owe  to  God  and  uate  me,  to 
keep  Tour  heart  with  a  chute  mind,  and 
your  body  flvm  all  ill  and  wanton  com- 
pany. Mot  thinking  nor  deairiug  any 
hnihaitd  for  Chriit'i  pauion,  neither 
determine  yourself  to  sny  manner  of 
living  nnlil  this  tronblesome  lime  be 
past,  for  I  daie  make  yod  sure  that  yon 


lake  yod 

gooJ  en 


end,  and  better 


good  a  heart  I  do  write  ^us  letter  unto 

iaa  i  I  never  did  one  with  a  better,  for 
perceive  very  irell  that  God  loveth 


yon.    I  beseech  Him  of  His  goodneM  to 

continue  it;  and  if  it  shall  fortune  that 
yoa  ibBll  have  nobody  (o  be  with  you 
of  your  scqunintance,  I  tbink  it  beat 
yon  keep  yonr  keys  yoursflf,  for  whose- 
erer  it  ii  [mewiing  whosoever  kept 
her  keys]  so  shall  he  done  u  shall  please 
them.  And  now  yon  shall  begin,  and 
by  likelihood  I  shall  fbllow ;  I  set  not  a 
rush  by  it,  for  when  Ihey  hare  done  the 
nttermoBt  they  can,  then  I  am  rare  of 
amendment.  I  pray  Jon  recommend 
me  unto  my  good  lady  of  GBJiibnry,  and 
pray  her  to  have  a  ^ood  heart,  fiir  we 
nerer  come  to  the  lungdom  of  Heaven 
hot  by  troables.  Daughter,  whereeoerei 
yon  became  take  no  pain  to  send  to  nu^ 
for  if  I  may  I  will  send  to  yon. 
"  By  year  loving  mother, 

"EATHEUm  TBS  QmRN." 


CHAPTEE  IL 

Kary  promt  at  iht  birth  of  Elaaltth—Slu  rtfutt*  to  calf  her  Prwceu—Otgimdt 
htr  fathtr—It  rtquired  to  reiinguiii  her  litb  and  iignilg — rnnly  rtmomtraltt 
—Ber  hmuhold  dit»oh!ed—IlligUiimatiad~-&aidet  icilh  EliuietA  at  Smade* 
— Seeere  nveraa — Lift  in  danftr — Safuttd  to  vitil  her  dying  tnather — Decapi- 
tation of  Anni  Boltyn  ehanga  her  firtune — She  eorrapondi  teitA  CrBvuneU — 
TKrotigh  him,  icriia  to  the  King  for  meregSit  cnfi  prtvailt — She  cvmi  her 
SUgitmaen — Deniei  her  religion— It  pardoned— Permitted  to  caU  Elizabeth  titter 
and  not  JVutMM — MomehM  rettored — Privy  pmru  expenett. 


aEBE  is  every  pro- 
bability that  Uary 
was  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  The  fact, 
althouf  h  not  hinted 


law  of  Englund  then, 
that  the  preanmptive  heir  to  the  crown 
should  be  present  at  the  birth  of  an 
heir  apparent.  At  this  trying  period, 
when  Mary,  trained  from  her  birth  to 
be  frank  and  c^indid,  was  but  seventeen, 
and  as  yet  unskilled  in  policy  or  dupli- 
city, the  Conrt  gosiips,  e>cr  ready  to 
promote  strife,  whispered  into  her  ears 
such  Bcandalani  tolts  about  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  that  in  an  unguarded  moment  of 
BwitmwMt  aha  iiniinaiiil  to  her  pre- 


nimed  friends,  hiif  deadliest  foes,  a  be- 
lief that  the  infant  Elizabeth  was  not 
her  sister.  This  and  other  sentiment* 
which  her  false  friends  wrung  from  her 
by  their  artifice,  were  imparted  wjUi 
great  exaggeration  to  the  Xing.  De- 
spite the  warning  of  her  mother,  her  in- 
temperate  zeal  to  protect  the  interests 
and  dimity  of  ttiat  deeply-loved  parent 
had  eTideotly  induced  her  to  aventep 
the  bounds  of  discretion.  Her  father 
chided  and  threatened  her,  bat  without 
effect  She  removed  towards  the  end 
of  September  to  Beenlieu,*  and  a  fem 
days  afterwards,  berehamberlain,  Husar, 
delivered  a  message  from  the  council 
commanding  her  lo  relinqaiih  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Princess,  lo  forbid  het 
servant!  to  address  her  as  sncfa,  and  !• 
immediately  depart  to  Hatfield,  when 
•  Mow  Nevlall,  M 


XUT,  FIUT  QOEKM 


WM  imputed  brHuHy , 

the  •onncU.  voo  iulantlT  forwarded 
fiunul  letter,  dined  1^  tbe  eontiUvUer 
•r  the  kWi  bouielMiU,  whii^  they 
•omnunded  bim  to  place  in  If  uye  luuub, 
oidering  her  to  immedifttely  retire  bem 
Beeoliea  to  Hertford  cartle.*  Xhii  in- 
mrioaof  Muy'i  right  of  laeeeMion,  pro- 
dneed  two  letter*  from  her,  one  to  the 
eontidl,  the  other  to  the  King.    To  the 


dour  than  policy,  nji :  "  , 
will  in  nowise  sufier  me  to  take  my 
etherf  than  myeelf  for  Frin««,  or  tst 
the  King's  daughter  bom  in  lawful  ma- 
trimonT  •  •  •  If  I  gliould  do  other- 
wine,  I  •hoold  slander  the  deed  of  our 
mother  the  holy  church,  and  the  Fope, 
who  it  the  judge  in  this  matter  and  none 
other,  and  ihonld  alio  diahononr  the 
King  my  father  and  the  Queen  my  mo- 
ther, and  foliely  confeea  mywlf  a  bas- 
tard, which  Ood  defend  1  ihould  do, 
nnce  the  Pope  bae  not  bo  declared  it  by 
hii  aentence  deflnitiTe,  to  whoee  final 
judgment  I  submit  myself."  A  proof 
that  tbe  ill-used  Pcineeai,  at  this  time, 
eonsiderGd  Elizabeth  as  bastard  bom. 
To  the  King,  she,  in  a  more  cautious 

"  'i'hia  morning  a  letter  was  brought 
to  my  cbamberlEiLn,  ordering  roe  to  re- 
move to  tbe  CasUe  of  Hertford,  wherein 
1    not   as  the    Prin. 


I  greatly  marvelled,  trusting  verily 
that  your  grace  wai  not  privy  to  the 
•ame  letter  as  conceming  the  leaTtng; 
ont  of  the  name  of  Princess  ;  forasmuch 
a*  I  doubt  not  that  yonr  grace  doth  tnbe 
me  tor  your  lawful  daughter  bom  in 
true  matrimony,  wherefore,  if  I  were  to 
•  The  King  wd  hli  eoondl  were  u  yet  iu>- 


Iba  ntDMty  of  her  inhnt  half-niter  wai  i  aay  anythiti^  to 

■boat  to  b«  eatahliahed.    The  Uood  of ' — 

Mary  boiled  m  reoeiTiig  this  order,  and, 
■I  it  woa  not  accompanied  by  *  fonnai 
letter  from  the  Kinjt  or  the  council,  aha 


)  tuulxvr  ] 
nninto  tbe 


I  ahonid 


mre  of  God,  which  I  hope  aMmcdly  that 
your  grace  would  not  that  I  ahonld  io 
do.  In  all  other  thinn,  I  will  erer  be 
to  your  graoe  an  bumblje  and  obedient 
da^hter  and  handwaJd,  Frotn  your 
manor  of  Beanlieo,  October  the  aeocmd. 
"  By  yonr  Highnea^i  noit 

"UiMT,  'Prineaaa.'"' 

y  these  lettcn  Hary  only  further 


in  the  niTiiig  i 
■mpleted  her  ■ 
izing  her,  and 


liament  com] 

matizii 

Hem 
,  .      Depri. 
tcndanti   and  asaociates, 


Boleyn.     Depr 


of  all  her  valued  at 


)   the 


lenerahle  Counteas  of  Saliabury, 
located  more  like  a  condemnedpriioner 
than  an  iimoceut  Princess  at  Bansdon, 
the  nursery  palace  of  that  infant  sieler 
whom  she  believed  had  been  bom  out  of 
wedlock,  and  on  whom  was  lavished  all 
the  rank  and  magniSeence  of  which  she 
had  juBt  been  ao  unjustly  deprived,  Mary 
endured  a  trial,  great  indeed,  bnt  irhich 
her  then  innocent,  puTe-pun>oied  heart 
bravely  withstood.  Instead  of  hating 
or  injuring  her  rival  half-sister,  she 
beguiled  bet  sorrows  by  dandling,  kiss- 
ing, and  kindly  careBsing  tbe  innocent 
babe.  And  what  is  further  ramarkablo, 
at  this  very  time  Anne  Boleyn  heaped  all 
imaginary  insults  on  the  trnfortunate 
Hary ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
hort a  promise  from  the  King,  that  he 
would  kill  Mary  rather  than  permit  her 
to  reign  to  the  eiclnaion  of  Anne'B  pro- 

Seny — conduct  which  the  ill-fated  Aone 
ecply  repented  of  at  ^e  hoar  of  b(s 
death. t  Fortunately  bi  Mary,  th« 
heavy  dolorous  period  Bhe  passed  at 
Hnnsdon,  waa  somewhat  lightened  by 
the  presence  of  her  old  attendant  Mar- 
garet Bryant — chosen  by  Anne  Boleji 
aa  governess  to  the  Princess  Eliiabetb — 


XARY,  ran  oueem  EEGNAirr. 
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and  a  few  other  genial  spirits,  wlio  both 

Sitied  and  respected  her.  As  to  the 
Ling,  ho  mutto^d  against  her  such  ter- 
rible threats,  that  his  obsequious  coun- 
cil secretly  meditated  bringing  her  to 
the  block;  and  his  treasurer,  Fitzwilliam, 
had  the  rerolting  boldness  to  openly 
declare,  that  if  her  obstinacy  continneo, 
he  hoped  to  see  her  head  stmck  from 
her  shoulders,  that  he  m^ht  kick  it 
about  as  a  foot-ball;  indeed,  several 
historians  assure  us,  that  it  was  only  the 
kindly  intercession  of  Cranmer  tiiat  saved 
her  from  so  igmoUe  an  end.  As  it  was, 
her  coffers  were  ransacked,  her  papers 
and  writings  seized  and  sent  to  Cromwell, 
and  sereral  of  her  Mends  examined  and 
imprisoned,  for  communicating  with  her 
and  calling  her  Princess,  after  she  had 
been  depriyed  of  that  title.  The  death 
of  her  mother  in  1536,  without  her  being 
permitted  to  bid  an  oral  £Effewell  to  that 
best-beloyed  and  tenderest  of  parents,  in 
itself  an  agoniring  affliction,  led  to  her 
being  treated  with  such  gross  indignity, 
that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
loudly  complained  to  the  English  court 
of  the  **  misentreaty  of  the  Princess 
Mary ;"  and  all  Europe  feared  for  her 
safe^.  Edward  Harwell,  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Venice,  in  a  letter  adressed  to 
Thomas  Starkey,  February,  1536,  says : 
**  The  news  of  the  old  Queen's  death  hath 
been  here  divulged  more  than  ten  days 
past,  and  taken  sorrowfully,  not  without 
^eyouB  lamentation,  for  she  was  incre- 
dibly dear  to  all  men  for  her  good  fame, 
which  is  in  great  glory  amongst  all  ex- 
terior nations.  Her  death  has  occa- 
sioned great  oblique,  and  all  fear  that  the 
royal  girl  Mary  will  briefly  follow  her 
mother.  I  assure  you  men  speaketh 
here  tragic  of  these  matters,  which  are 
not  to  be  touched  by  letter." 

Matters,  however,  remained  in  this 
state  but  for  a  brief  period.  Within 
four  months  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Katherine,  Anne  fioleyn  was  brought  to 
the  block.  The  last  evening  of  her  ex- 
istence the  unfortunate  Anne  implored 
Lady  Kingston  to  go  in  her  name  to  the 
Princess  Mary,  ana  beg  of  her  to  forgive 
the  many  wrongs  which  she  had  done 
her.  Lady  Kingston  complied  with  the 
Queen's  dying  vequestk  and  Mary,  heart- 


sick at  the  sedorion  and  degradation  she 
had  so  long  suffered,  took  advantage  of 
her  visit  to  write  to  Cromwell,  implor- 
ing him  to  obtain  for  her  the  blessing 
and  favour  of  her  fiither  the  King^s 
grace.  In  this  letter,  dated  Hunsdon, 
May  the  twenty-sixth,  she  says :  '^  I  per- 
ceive that  nobody  durat  speak  for  me  as 
long  as  that  woman  [meaning  Anne 
Boleyn]  lived  who  is  now  gone ;  whom 
I  pray  our  Lord  of  His  great  mercy  to 
forgive.  Wherefore,  now  she  is  gone, 
I  desire  you,  for  the  love  of  (jk)d,  to  be 
a  suitor  for  me  to  the  King's  grace. 
Moreover,  I  desire  you  to  accept  mine 
evil  writing,  for  I  have  not  done  so  much 
this  two  year  or  more ;  nor  could  have 
found  the  means  to  do  it  at  this  time, 
but  by  my  Lady  Kingston's  being  here." 
This  letter — an  evidence  that  Mary  had 
for  two  years  been  deprived  of  writing 
materials,  and  precisely  the  instrument 
the  scheming  Cromwell  desired  at  this 
time  to  receive  from  the  de^aded  Prin- 
cess; his  wish  being  to  impress  her 
with  a  belief  that  her  ill-treatment  was 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  ill  offices 
of  Anne  Boleyn — was  followed  by  an 
intimation  that  she  might  write  to  her 
royal  sire,  provided  she  did  so  with  be- 
coming respect.  She  accordingly  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  the  following  epistle, 
which,  allowing  for  the  slavbh  servility 
demanded  by  toe  Soverei^  so  aboun<u 
with  flattery  and  supplication^  that  Mary, 
to  have  penned  it,  must  have  resolved, 
now  that  her  mother  was  dead,  to, 
at  almost  any  sacrifice,  win  back  her 
father's  lost  aiSections.  She  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

**  Most  humbly  prostrate  before  the 
feet  of  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  your 
most  humble,  fiEdthful,  and  obedient  sub- 
ject, which  hath  so  extremely  offended 
your  most  Gracious  Highness,  that  mine 
heavy  and  fearful  heart  dare  not  presume 
to  call  you  father ;  nor  your  Majesty 
hath  any  cause  by  my  deserts,  saving 
the  benignity  of  your  most  blessed  nature 
doth  surmount  all  evils,  offences,  and 
trespasses;  and  is  ever  merciful  and 
reaay  to  accept  the  penitent  calling  for 
grace  in  any  convenient  time.  Having 
receired  thia  Tharsday,  at  nighty  cectaia 
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lettflii  fron  Mr.  Seeretury,  u  well  ad- 
linag  me  to  make  mj  humble  sabmi*- 
Mon  immediately  to  yourself;  which, 
because  I  durst  not  wimout  your  rraci- 
ous  licence  presume  to  do  before,  I  lately 
sent  unto  nim  as  sig^ifyin^  that  your 
most  merciful  heart  ana  fatherly  pity 
bad  g^rantedme  your  blessing,  with  con- 
dition that  I  should  perserere  in  that  I 
bad  commenced  and  begun ;  and  that  I 
should  not  eftsoons  offend  your  Maiesty 
by  the  denial  or  refusal  of  any  such  ar- 
ticles and  commandments,  as  it  may 
ukase  your  Highness  to  address  unto  me, 
tsr  the  perfect  trial  of  my  heart,  and  in- 
ward affection  for  the  penect  declaration 
of  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  stomach. 

^*  First,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have 
most  unkindly  and  unnaturally  offended 
Tour  most  excellent  Highness,  in  that  I 
nave  not  submitted  myself  to  your  most 
just  and  yirtuous  laws,  and  for  my  of- 
fences therein,  which  I  must  confess  were 
in  me  a  thousand-fold  more  grieyous 
than  they  could  be  in  any  other  liying 
ereature,  I  put  myself  wholly  and  en- 
tirely to  your  gracious  mercy,  at  whose 
band  I  cannot  receiye  that  punishment 
for  the  same  that  I  haye  desenred. 

**  Secondly,  to  open  mine  heart  to 

Jour  Grace  in  these  things  which  I  haye 
eretofore  refused  to  condescend  unto, 
and  haye  now  written  with  mine  own 
hand,  sending  the  same  to  your  High- 
ness herewith ;  I  shall  neyer  beseech 
your  Grace  to  haye  pity  and  compassion 
of  me  if  ever  you  shall  perceive  that  I 
shall  privily  or  apertly  vary  or  alter 
from  one  piece  of  that  I  have  written 
and  subscribed;  or  refuse  to  confirm, 
ratify,  or  declare,  the  same  where  your 
Majcst]^  shall  appoint  me. 

"  Thirdly,  as  I  have,  and  shall,  know- 
ing your  excellent  learning,  virtue,  wis- 
dom, and  knowledge,  put  my  sold  into 
your  direction,  and  by  the  same  hath 
and  will  in  all  things  from  henceforth 
direct  my  conscience ;  so  my  body  I  do 
wholly  commit  to  your  mercy  and  fa- 
therly pity,  desiring  no  state,  no  condi. 
tion,  nor  no  meaner  degree  of  living, 
but  such  as  your  Grace  shall  appoint 
me,  knowlcdgin?  and  confessing  that 
my  state  cannot  be  so  vile,  as  either  the 
otremity  of  justice  would  appoint  unto 


me,  or  •§  miiM  offenen  bvfe  required 
or  deserved. 

**  And  whotaoeyer  your  Grace  shall 
command  me  to  do,  touching  any  of 
these  points,  either  for  things  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come,  I  shall  as  gladly  do  the 
same  as  your  Majesty  shall  command  me. 
Most  humbly,  therefore,  beseeching  your 
mercy,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  Lord, 
and  benign  rather,  to  have  pity  and 
compassion  of  your  miseraUe  and  sor- 
rowful child,  and  with  the  abundance 
of  your  inestimable  goodness  so  to  over- 
come mine  iniquity  towards  God,  your 
Grace,  and  your  whole  realm,  as  I  may 
fisel  some  sensible  token  of  reeonciliation, 
which,  God  is  my  judge,  I  only  desire 
without  other  respect,  to  whom  I  shall 
daily  pray  for  the  preservation  of  your 
Hignness,  with  the  Queen's  Grace,  and 
that  it  may  please  him  to  send  you  issue. 

**  From  Hnnsdon,  this  Thursday,  at 
eleven  of  the  dock  at  night. 

**  Your  Grace's  most  humble 

«  and  Obedient  Daughter 
**  and  Handmaid, 

"  Maby." 

Slavishly  humble  and  servile  as  this 
epistle  was  in  tone  and  spirit,  the  royal 
despot  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  it. 
In  fact,  it  being  the  policy  of  Cromwell, 
whose  son's  wife  was  tiie  sister  of  Jane 
Seymour,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  the 
Pnncesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  becoming 
rivals  in  the  succession  to  that  Queen's 
progeny,  he  resolved,  by  working  upon 
the  despotic  disposition  of  the  King, 
and  by  only  relaxing,  not  destroying, 
the  rigour  of  the  broken-smrited  Mary  s 
restraint,  to  make  that  Princess  fully 
acquiesce  in  her  own  illegitimization — 
a  difficult  game,  but  one  which  the 
crafty  secretary  worked  out  with  skiU 
and  success. 

In  her  next  letter,  dated  the  first  of 
June,  Mary  congratulated  the  King  and 
Jane  Seymour — with  Jane  she  had  been 
for  some  time  previously  on  terms  of  ac- 
quaintainceship,  if  not  friendship — on 
tneir  recent  marriage  and  at  the  same 
time  she  wrote  to  Cromwell,  thanking 
him  for  obtaining  permission  for  her  to 
write  to  the  King,  and  imploring  him  to 
continue  his  good  ofBioea  till  bu  Gnm 
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should  fornf«  Imt,  and  permit  her  to 
raproaeh  him  ai  her  fiither.  Kone  of 
toeie^  letten  raoeiTed  «n  anfwer  from  the 
Ktar.  Another,  addreeecd  in  the  Mme 
imphnring  strain  to  her  father^  and  one 
to  Cromwell,  prodneed  a  Tisit  fiom 
WriotheslT  and  two  others  of  the  priTj 
eooncil,  who  nr^  her  to  sabmit  to  the 
King  in  all  thinffs,  and  obtained  from 
her  a  rerhal  eomession,  hut  what  this 
confession  was  is  not  known.  This  Tint 
took  place  on  tho  twenty-fifth  of  June, 
and  on  the  f<^owing  daj  Kary  wrote 
to  her  fiither  as  £9llowB>-> 

**  Most  hnmbly,  obedientiij,  and  gladly, 
Wing  at  the  feet  of  yonr  most  excellent 
Majesty,  my  most  dear  and  benign  fa- 
ther and  sovereign  loid  —  I  hare  this 
day  peroeiTed  jova  gracious  clemency 
and  merciful  pity  to  have  oyercome  my 
most  unkind  unnatural  proceedings  to- 
wards Tou  and  your  most  lust  and  rir- 
tuous  laws,  the  great  and  inestimable 
joy  whereof  I  cannot  express,  nor  haye 
anythinff  worthy  to  be  again  presented 
to  ycmr  Majesty,  for  the  same  your  fa- 
therly pity  extended  towards  me,  most 
ingratdy  on  my  part,  abandoned  as 
much  as  in  me  lie,  but  mypoor  heart 
which  I  send  unto  your  Highness  to 
remain  in  your  hand,  to  be  for  erer  used, 
directed,  and  framed,  while  God  shall 
suffer  life  to  remain  in  it,  at  jowt  only 
pleasure,  most  humbly  beseeching  your 
to  accept  and  receiye  the  same, 
all  that  I  hare  to  offer,  which 
nerer  alter,  yary,  or  change,  from 
that  confession  and  submission  which  I 
haye  made  unto  your  Highness  in  the 
presence  of  your  council,  and  others  at- 
tending;^ upon  the  same,  for  whose  pre- 
senration,  with  my  most  gracious  mo- 
ther, the  Queen,  1  shall  daily  pray  to 
God,  whom  eftsoons  I  beseech  to  send 
you  issue,  to  his  honour  and  the  comfort 
ci  your  realm. 

**  From  Hunsdon,  the  twenty-sixth 
<<  day  of  June,  your  Grace's  most 
«<  humble  ana  obedient  daughter 

**and  ba-nHmftiri^ 

"  Mary." 

About  this  time,  Mary  sent  to  her  fa- 
ther sercral  lettan,  whicn  the  wily  Crom- 


well either  dictated  or  oorreeted  for  her ; 
she  also  reoeiyed  aiUendly  yisit  from 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  as  a  tokea 
of  the  rmral  fiiyour,  the  Queen's  brother^ 
Edward  Seymour,  waited  upon  her,  pre- 
sented her  with  a  beautiful  oocile  palirey, 
and  as  the  time  was  drawing  near  when 
etiquette  demanded  that  she  should  lay 
aside  the  deep  mourning  she  had  assumed 
onthedeath  ofher  bdoyedinoth«r,  assiued 
her  that  the  King  would  willingly  sup* 
ply  her  with  whatisyer  apparel  she  was 
pleased  to  order.  Despite  these  symp- 
toms iji  royal  demenoy,  Henry  had  not 
deigned  to  address  a  sinj^  line  to  his 
anxious  danchter.  He  would  not  allow 
her  to  yisit  mm,  but  on  the  seyenth  oi 
July,  it  was  intimated  to  her,  that  she 
might  send  her  senrant  to  him  with  let- 
ters or  messages,  a  licence  which  sha 
took  adyantage  of  on  the  subsequent  day, 
hy  sending  her  old  senrant,  Bandal  Dod, 
with  a  long  submissiye  letter  to  her  fii- 
ther,  composed  for  her,  it  is  bdieyed,  by 
Cromwell,  in  which  she  wnrs:  **Most 
humbly  beseeching  your  Highness,  in 
case  I  DO  oyer-hasty  m  sending  so  soon 
to  pardon  me,  and  to  think  that  I  would 
rattier  be  a  poor  chamberer  in  your  com- 
pany, than  be  heiress  to  your  mighty 
realm." 

As  both  the  King  and  Cromwell 
thought  that  b)r  this  time  the  spirit  of 
Mary  was  sufficiently  humbled,  sue  was 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  the  priyy 
councU,  more  numerous  and  formal  than 
the  previous  one.  But  their  demands 
that  she  would  acknowledge  the  illega^ 
lity  of  her  mother's  marriage,  her  own 
illegitimacy,  and  the  King^s  supremacy 
oyer  the  ehnrch  so  startled  her,  that 
bursting  into  tears,  she  exclaimed,  **  Muse 
I  then  damn  my  soul  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  my  fatoer?"  and  pacing  the 
hall  in  deep  emotion,  ejaculated,  **  Oh  I 
it  is  horrible  I  Indeed,  I  dare  not,  can- 
not, comply  with  these  bitter  requisi- 
tions." The  deputation  departed  as 
they  came,  but  they  had  no  sooner  gone, 
than  she  wrote  to  Cromwell  for  counsel, 
and  in  reply  he  addressed  her  a  most  un- 
feeling and  insolent  letter.  After  soundly 
rating  her  for  daring  to  oppose  the  wiU 
of  the  council,  he  proceeds,  **  As  God  is 
my  witness,  I  think  you  a  moat 
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Bate  tad  obdimto  wonaa,  desenring  the 
leward  of  naliee  in  the  extremity  of 
Biacbief,  I  dare  not  open  mj  lipe  to 
Bfntion  yon,  unlew  I  hsTe  groand  to 
make  it  appear  that  yon  haye  repented 
of  yoor  miserable  ingratitude  and  un- 
kindneas.  Therdbre  I  hare  aent  yon  a 
book  of  articles,  wherennto  if  yon  aei 
yonr  baod  and  sabscribe  your  name,  yon 
will  undoubtedly  please  God ;  and  upon 
tiie  receipt  thereof  again  from  yo«i  with 
a  letter,  declaring  that  tou  think  in 
heart  what  you  nnTe  iubaeribed  with 
hand,  I  shall,  eftsoona,  yenture  to  ^eak 
for  TOUT  reconciliation.  But  if  yon  will 
aot  leaye  off  your  sinister  councils,  which 
hsTe  brought  you  to  the  point  of  utter 
undoing,  I  tiuce  my  leave  of  you  for 
erer,  as  the  most  ungrateful,  unnatural, 
and  obstinate  of  women,  both  to  God 
and  to  your  demr  and  imiffn  /«<A0r,  the 
King.  I  advise  you  to  nothing  but 
what  I  know  to  be  your  bounden  duty, 
and  if  TOU  do  it  not,  you  will  render 
yourselr  unfit  to  live  in  a  Christian  con- 

Segation,  of  which  I  am  so  convinced 
at  I  rcfiise  the  mercy  of  Christ  if  it  is 
not  true." 

This  extraordinary  epistle  obtained  for 
Cromwell  a  triumph  he  had  sought  with 
such  consummate  finesse,  that  his  real 
purpose,  that  of  securing  the  succession 
to  the  sister  of  his  own  son's  wife,  was 
alike  hid  from  the  King  and  his  already 
half- forgiven  daughter.  Intimidatea 
and  eomounded,  iU  in  body  and  ha- 
rassed in  mind,  the  persecuted  Princess 
a^ain  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  swallowing  the  bitter 
pill.  She  signed  what  Cromwell  was 
pleased  to  name  the  book  of  articles, 
which  we  here  subjoin,  as  a  memento  of 
that  minister's  craft  and  selfishness,  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  paternal  tyranny, 
and  of  Mary's  moral  weakness. 

*'  The  confession  of  me,  the  Lady 
Mary,  made  upon  certain  points  and  ar- 
ticles under- written,  in  the  which,  as  I 
do  now  plainly  and  with  aU  mine  heart 
confess  and  declare  mine  inward  sentence, 
belief,  and  iud^ent,  with  a  due  con- 
formity of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  so  minding  for  ever  to  persist 
and  continue  in  this  detennination,  with- 


out dMBge,  altentioB,  or  variance,  I  do 
most  humbly  beseech  the  King's  Higb- 
neaa,  my  maetf  wham  I  have  obsti- 
■ately  and  inobediently  offended  in  the 
denial  of  the  same,  bmtofore  to  forgive 
mine  offences  therein,  and  to  take  me  to 
bis  most  gradons  merer. 

**  First,  I  eonfess  ana  acknowledge  the 
King>  Majesty  to  be  my  soverragn  Lord 
and  King,  in  the  impenal  erown  of  this 
realm  of  "Rnglaw^l^  ^id  do  rabmit  my- 
self to  his  Highness,  and  to  all  and  sin- 
nlar  laws  aiM.  statatea  of  this  realm,  as 
Deeometh  a  true  and  fidthful  suhjeet,  to 
do  which,  I  shall  also  obej,  keep,  ob- 
serve, advance,  and  maintain,  aooording 
to  my  bounden  duty,  with  all  the  power, 
force,  and  qoalitiea  that  God  haUi  en- 
dued me  with  during  my  life. 


"72mi,  I  do  reoognise,  accept,  take, 
repute,  and  acknowledge  the  King^s 
Highness  to  besMprvsM  Amm^  im  earth  tM- 
ier  Ckrut  of  the  Church  of  J^Umd; 
and  do  nttedv  refuse  the  Bishop  of 
Bome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and 
jurisdiction,  within  this  realm,  her^o- 
fore  usurped  aocording  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  made  in  that  b^al^  and  of  all 
the  Kin^a  true  subjects,  humbly  re- 
ceived, aomitted,  obeyed,  kept,  and  ob- 
served ;  and  also  do  utteriy  renounce  and 
forsake  all  manner  of  remedy,  interest, 
and  advantage,  which  I  may  by  any 
means  daim  by  the  Bishop  of  Bome's 
laws,  process,  jurisdiction,  or  sent^ce, 
at  this  present  time  or  in  anywise  here- 
after, by  any  manner  of  title,  colour, 
mean,  or  case,  that  is,  shall,  or  can  be 
devised  for  that  purpese. 


a 


^^lUm,  I  do  freely,  frankly,  and  for 
the  dischaige  of  my  duty  towards  God, 
the  King^s  Highness,  and  his  laws,  with- 
out other  respect,  recog^nize  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  mairiage  heretofore  had 
between  his  Majesty  and  my  motiier,  the 
late  Princess  Dowager,  was,  oy  God's  law 
and  man's  law,  incestuous  andunlawfiiL 

"  Mabt." 

Before  heaping  a  wholesale  blame  on 
Mary  for  signing  these  degrading  arti- 
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dn,  we  mint  remember  that  the  death 
of  Anne  BoU^  and  the  degradation  of 
the  Prineen  EUzi^th,  placei  her  a  step 
nearer  to  the  throne  than  she  was  at  the 
period  of  her  mother's  demise;  conse- 
^nentlv,  was  the  snceession  the  great  ob- 
ject of  her  ambition,  policy  woold  not 
haTe  permitted  her  to  Tolontarilj  relin- 
qnish  her  claims  thereto,  which,  m  tact, 
fhedid,  by  deliberatdy  signing  the  third 
of  these  articles.  It  therefore  appears 
probable  that  she  xettoimced  hor  rights 
for  no  personal  motiye  beyond  that  of 
regaining  the  lost  affections  of  her  only 
■arYiTing  parent,  doubtless  expecting, 
that  that  parent  would  at  his  death,  if 
not  before,  acknowledge  her  as  his  firat- 
bom,  and  restore  her  to  her  rights ;  a 
policy  m<Hreweak  than  wicked,  and  if 
not  to  be  commended,  at  least  not  de- 
senring,  as  some  party  writers  would 
Imve  us  belieye,  of  censure,  the  bitterest, 
severest. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  Wrio- 
thesly,  by  Cromwell's  orders,  waited 
upon  her  to  ascertain  if  she  had  signed 
tiie  articles,  and  brought  her  an  assu- 
rance, that  in  the  erent  of  her  compli- 
ance, her  hoBsehold  should  be  estab- 
lisheSi,  and  she  should  no  louche  comr 
pdled  to  call  Elisabeth  pnncess,  but 
only  sister.  With  the  much-^lesired, 
duly  signed  articles,  she  sent  the  follow- 
ing humUe,  lowly-spirited  epbtle : — 

I%0  Frineeu  Mary  to  Cromwell, 
*^  Good  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  am 
I  bound  onto  you,  which  haye  not  only 
traTclled  when  I  was  almost  drowned  in 
folly,  to  recoTer  me  before  I  sunk,  and 
was  utterly  past  recoTery,  and  so  to  pre- 
sent me  to  the  face  of  grace  and  mercy, 
but  also  desisteth  not  aithenee  with  your 
good  and  wholesome  counsels  so  to  arm 
me  from  any  relapse,  that  I  cannot,  un- 
less I  were  too  wilful  and  obstinate, 
^whereof  now  there  is  no  spark  in  me), 
rail  again  into  any  danger ;  but  leaving 
the  recital  of  your  goodness  apart,  which 
I  cannot  recount,  1  answer  to  the  par- 
ticularities ofyour  credence,  sent  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Wriothcsly.  First,  concern- 
ing the  Princess  f  so  I  think  I  must  call 
her  yet,  for  I  would  be  loth  to  offend),  I 
«fertd  si  her  ntry  to  that  name  akd 


honour,  to  call  her  sister,  but  it  was  re- 
fused unless  1  would  also  add  the  other 
title  unto  it,  which  I  denied,  not  then 
more  obstinately  than  I  am  now  sorry 
for  it,  for  that  I  did  therein  offend  my 
most  gpracious  fisither  and  his  just  laws. 
And  now  that  you  think  it  meet,  I  shall 
never  call  h^  by  other  name  than  sister. 
Touching  the  nomination  of  such  women 
as  I  woiud  have  about  me ;  surely,  Mr. 
Secretary,  what  men  or  women  soever 
the  King's  Highness  shall  appoint  to 
wait  on  me,  wimout  exception,  shall  be 
to  me  right  heartily  and  without  respect 
welcome ;  albeit,  to  express  my  mind  to 
you,  whom  I  think  worth)r  to  be  ac 
cepted,  for  their  faithful  service  done  to 
the  King's  Majesty  and  to  me,  sitbence 
they  came  into  my  company,  I  promise 
you,  on  my  faith,  Margaret  Baynton 
and  Susanna  Clariencieux  have  in  every 
condition  used  themselves  as  faithfully, 
painMly,  imd  diligenfly,  as  ever  did  w(^ 
men  m  such  acase :  as  sorry  when  I  was 
not  so  conformable  as  be<»me  me,  as 
?lad  when  I  inclined  anything  to  my 
duty  as  could  be  demised.  One  other 
there  is  that  was  some  time  my  maid, 
whom  for  her  virtue  1  love,  and  could  be 

flad  to  have  in  my  company,  that  is, 
£ary  Brown ;  and  here  be  all  that  I  will 
recommend,  and  yet  my  estimation  of 
this  shall  be  measured  at  the  King's 
Highness,  my  most  merciful  father^s 
pleasure  and  appointment,  as  reason  is. 
"For  mine  opinion  touching  pilgri- 
mages, purgatory,  reUques,  and  such- 
like, I  assure  you  I  have  none  at  all,* 
but  such  as  I  shall  receive  from  him 
that  hath  mine  wh(de  heart  in  keeping, 
that  is,  the  ling's  most  gracious  High- 
ness, my  most  benign  fiiwer,  who  shall 
imprint  in  the  same,  touching  these  mat- 
ters  and  all  others,  what  his  inestimable 

*  This  sentence  is  a  piece  of  slarisli  liypo* 
erisy.  Mary  lutd  an  opinion,  and  a  bigoted 
one,  on  thete  vexed  subjects  tn  religionn  cere- 
monials; and  although  she  respect  her  <k- 
ther,  she  surelf  could  not,  at  least  before  this 
letter  iras  penned,  July,  1646,  hare  thought 
him  a  monarch  of  inestimable  virtue,  how- 
ever learned  and  wise  she  might  have  deemed 
him.  However,  Mary  lived  in  an  age  when 
hypocrisy  and  servile  flattery  were  the  vogus, 
and  in  wis  respect  she  has,  perhaps,  gona 
scarcely  so  far  as  her  sister  Elisabeth,  as 
will  appear  fitfthsr  osL 
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bicli    wkdom,    and    exoeUent 
•EaU 


virtue, 

think  conTenient,  and  lir 
nit  unto  me,  to  whose  presence  I  pray 
God  I  may  once  more  come  ere  I  die, 
for  ereiy  day  is  a  year,  till  I  may  have 
the  fruition  of  it.  [Beseechinj^  yon, 
cood  Mr.]  Secretary,  to  continue  mine 
Enmble  suit  for  the  same,  and  for  all 
other  things  whatsoeTer  they  be,  to  re- 
pute my  heart  so  firmly  knit  to  his  plea- 
sure,  that  I  can  by  no  moans  Tary  from 
the  direction  ana  appointment  of  the 
same,  and  thus  most  heartily  fare  yon 
well.  From  Uunsdon,  this  Friday,  at 
ten  of  the  clock  at  ni^ht 
<*  Your  assured  lonng  friend, 
**Durinif  my  life, 

"Maky." 

On  the  same  day  that  Mary  wrote  the 
abore  epistle,  she  addressed  the  follow- 
ing to  the  King  :— 

**  My  bounden  duty  most  humbly  re- 
membered to  your  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty ;  whereas  I  am  unable  and  insuffi- 
cient to  render  and  express  to  your 
Highness  those  most  hearty  and  humble 
thanks  for  your  gracious  mercy  and  fa- 
therly pity,  surmounting  mine  offences 
at  this  time  extended  towards  me,  I 
shall  prostrate  at  your  most  noble  feet, 
humbly  and  with  the  Tcry  bottom  of  my 
stomach,  beseech  your  Grace  to  repute 
that  in  me,  which  in  my  poor  heart  re- 
maining in  your  most  noble  hand,  I  have 
conceiyed  and  professed  towards  your 
Grace,  whiles  the  breath  shall  remam  in 
my  body,  that  is,  that  as  I  am  now  in 
such  merciful  sort  rccoTcred,  being  more 
than  almost  lost  with  mine  own  foUy, 
that  your  Majesty  may  as  well  accept  me, 
justly  your  bounden  slave,  by  redemp- 
tion, as  your  most  humble,  faithful, 
and  obedient  child  and  subject,  by  the 
course  of  nature  planted  m  this  your 
most  noble  realm,  so  shall  I  for  ever  per- 
severe and  continue  towards  your  High- 
ness in  such  uniformity  and  due  obedi- 
ence, as  I  doubt  not,  out,  with  the  help 
of  God,  your  Grace  shall  see  and  per- 
ceive a  will  and  intent  in  me  to  redouble 
again  that  hath  been  amiss  in  my  be- 
half, conformably  to  such  words  and 
Writings  as  I  have  spoken  and  sent  unto 


yoor  Highneas,  fiom  the  which  IwiQ 
never  rary  during  my  life,  trusting  thtt 
your  grace  hath  cooceiyed  that  opinion 
of  me,  which  to  remember  la  mine  only 
comfort ;  and  thus  I  beeeech  our  Lord  to 
preaenre  your  Giaoe  in  health,  with  my 
very  natnral  mother,  the  Queen,  and  to 
send  yoo  shortly  iaaae,  which  I  shall  as 
gladly  and  willingly  aenre  with  my  hands 
under  their  fee^  as  ever  did  poor  subject 
their  moat  gracuma  aoyereigiL 

'*My  Bister  Eiiaabeth  is  in  good 
health,  thanks  be  to  omr  Lord,  and  such  a 
child  towards  ns  as  I  doabt  not  but  your 
Highneas  will  have  eanse  to  rejoice  of,  in 
time  eoming,  as  knoweth  Almighty  God. 

**From  Hnnsdon,  the  twenty-first 
day  of  July. 

'^Toor  Grace'a  most  hnmble  and 
"  obedient  daughter  and 
«  faithful  subject, 
"  MAnT." 

Mary's  kind  mention  of  the  little  £Ii- 
aabeth  in  this  letter,  exhibits  a  com- 
mendable proof  of  her  charitable,  affec- 
tionate di^KMition.  But  twp  months 
prcriously,  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  be- 
beaded  as  an  adulteress,  and  Elizabeth, 
her  only  aurviving  child,  Henry  not 
only  disowned  as  a  Princess  of  the  line, 
but  also  treated  with  neglect  and  con- 
tempt How  noble  then,  how  generous, 
was  it  of  Mary,  to  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  Anne  Boleyn's  ajing 
entreaty  for  forgivenesa,  by  commending 
her  unoffending  little  one  to  the  notice 
of  the  brutal-minded  monarch.  Mary 
having,  to  use  Cromwell's  words,  vo- 
luntanly  signed  her  own  degradation, 
was  now  permitted  to  hold  a  joint  house- 
hold with  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Her  at- 
tendants and  servants,  selected  for  the 
most  part  by  the  privy  council,  were 
twenty-eight  in  number.  They  became 
sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  only  re-  * 
linouished  her  service  by  the  command 
of  death.  Being  now  her  own  mistress, 
she  led  a  quiet,  sedate,  pious  life ;  be- 
sides history,  theolcvy,  and  general 
literature,  she  studied  geography,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  and  natiual  phi- 
losophy; a  portion  of  each  da^r  ^^ 
devotea  to  the  exercise  of  religion, 
and  in  the  evening  woriced  with  bar 
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Baedl«,  or  [da^  on  ths  late  the  r«- 
nla  or  the  virrintU.  Tn  December, 
isas,  she  mM  MtnitUd  to  the  ao  uii- 
iaiulj-demr«d  preaence  of  her  ro^  b- 
ther  St  Kichmond.  No  pen  has  detailed 
the  meetiog,  but  to  lie  long-eatranged 
Princeu  it  miut  have  been  an  hour  of 
delight,  as  she  iminediatelT  regained  a 
large  share  at  the  Sing's  iuimer  affeo- 
tiMU.  In  the  diarj  of  her  privy  porae 
eipeiues,  whteh  eommenee  from  this  pe- 
riod, are  entries  of  "  pnnanta  from  the 
King  to  the  Princeu  Mary,  as  tokens  of 
his  regard  for  her."  One  of  these  ni 
a  borderinff  for  a  dress,  of  rich  gold- 
tmith's  work,  and  another  mu  a  gold 
jria  with  •  rabr  in  it  About  the  twen- 
tieth tt  De«emW  the  oonrt  lemoted  to 
Greenwich,  where  Harj  leenTed  a  new 
jeai's  rift  of  flftr  pounds  from  the  Qneen, 
one  of  great  talDe  from  Cromwell,  and 
other*  of  leas  oecotlnt  from  Lord  Mor- 
lejr — oM  of  her  most  attached  literar; 


friends — Lord  and  Lad/  I 

and  the  ladies  Kochrord  and  Satisburji 
"  The  PrivT  Pnrse  Expenses  of  the  Prin- 
cess Marr,  a  work  most  ahl;  edited  \xf 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  throws  great 
light  upon  her  private  character,  which 
our  hisloriaiuhave  bnmded  as  infamooa, 
bnt  whose  Btatements  these  truthful  re- 
eords,  written  by  Mary  and  those  about 
her,  with  oiJythe  same  ^iew  that  trades- 
men in  the  present  eenturr  nuke  entries 
in  their  sccount  books,  fully  disprore. 
These  entries  speak  of  her  own  delicate 
health,  of  affection  for  her  sister  Eliia- 
heth,  of  alms  to  the  poor  and  ether  acta 
of  charity  and  kindness ;  but  of  cruelty 
or  malice,  or  eril  traita  of  character,  theT, 
bear   no  leoord. 


with  one  eicepttim,  1 
This  exoqitien  is  a  lore  <n  «> 
rambling,  which  she  doubtless 
from  her  father  and  bii  eonrtiEn,  • 
it  is  well  known  delighted  in  and 
dently  encooraged  those  rices. 
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CHAPTEK  lU. 

Mf^lfimbuufir  ftmidmg  ftdmeOtr^AlttiKlt  lAe  Urih  of  Prmet  Edvar^— 
Stamit  feJmotkir  to  kim—It  chief  moumtr  at  Jam  Stymm^i  fuMfal^Htr 
triaU  iH  Ifi38-9 — IXnwpA  CmmmS,  tht  rtttiva  a  promt  fivm  ti»  Eiitg-~~ 
Tmn  tfirtt  ie  merry  her — PrntHtt  to  £diiwd  end  Elaaitth—Iiitil»  lupolia- 
tionfVr  Iter  marriage  to  the  JMieof  Orleaiu^She  it  ralored  to  her  place  in  the 
eaeteteimStMnit  hriietmaid  to  Katheritu  Fan—AlleiiHe  the  Kitig  and  Queen 
in  their  progrm— Attiiti  at  the  reception  of  the  Dake  Jk  Najera^TranUatet 
the  Par^H-atee  of  St.  John—JkalA  of  Henry  the  Eighth—Mary  retine  to  the 
emmtrg— Safirt  from  Hi  health— IFrilee  to  Elatiheth—(^gtte  to  the  eti"'-' 
meat  of  the  Protettant  Church  of  Eif!and—Vitite  SI  Jamei  e—DtKiee  il 
ar  her  ieaiehold  aniite  the  Devoaehire  reUU, 

dren  of  eiety  grade,  from  bsr  hilf-hro- 
ther  Prince  Edward  down  to  the  off- 
springs of  humble  peasants,  many  of 
whom  were  orphans  dependent  on  her 

Mary  was  present  at  the  accouchement 
of  Queen  Jane;  she  took  the  Princess 
>  Westminster,  and  Elizabeth  with  hcr,and  stoodsponsor  to 
ahorll;  afterwud*  stood  godmother  to  Prince  Edward  ■,"  to  whom  she  pre- 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  dtiieu  of  Lon-  sented  a  gold  cup,  |»«  the  large  sum  rf 
don,  named  Halrd;  and  what  is  remark-  thirty  pounds  to  toe  Qneen  i  midwife 
Bide,  sndl  was  her  fondness  fcr  filling  and  nurse,  and  forty  shillings  u 
this  holy  office,  that  daring  this  same  the  day  the  Prince  w 
jmt  dte  stood  noiiar  to  sutets  alul- 
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ftmenl  of  Jane  Seymour  she  appeared 
.  aa  chief  mourner,  and  whiliit,  with  her 
ladies,  performing  ** lamentable  vigils" 
round  the  royal  corpse,  in  Hampton 
Court  Chapel,  in  murky  NoTcmber,  she 
eaught  a  severe  cold;  and  after  suf- 
fering the  torments  of  a  terrible  tooth- 
ache, paid  Nicholas  Sampson,  the  King^s 
surgeon,  for  drawing  one  of  her  teeth, 
three  pounds ;  an  enormous  fee,  and  only 
nine  shilling  and  two-pence  less  than 
the  sum  paid  to  Master  Francis,  the 
ph^rsician,  for  attending  Margaret  of 
Anjon  during  a  three  months'  perilous 
travail  in  1444-6.*  When  the  remains 
of  Queen  Jane  were  conveyed  in  solemn 
state  from  Hampton  Court  to  Windsor, 
Mary  rode  behind  the  car  on  a  steed 
trapped  with  black  velvet.  To  the  poor, 
who  begged  by  the  way-side,  she  distri- 
buted m  alms  thirty  shillings;  at  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  she  took  part 
in  the  obsequies  as  chief  mourner,  paid 
for  thirteen  masses  for  the  repose  oi  the 
departed  Queen's  soul,  gave  to  each  of  her 
chamberers  a  sovereign,  and  made  pre- 
sents to  the  other  ofBtcers  of  her  house- 
hold. 

Mary  remained  with  her  father  at 
Greenwich  till  Christmas,  when  the 
court  removed  to  Richmond,  where  she 
tarried  till  February,  1 538,  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Hanworth,  giving  four  shil- 
lings and  four  pence  in  alms  on  the  way, 
ana  paying  seven  shillings  to  pioneers  to 
render  the  road  thither  passable.  In 
the  summer  of  this  year  she  paid  several 
visits  to  Prince  Edward,  whose  infancy 
at  this  period  she  watched  over  with  the 
care  and  fondness  of  a  mother;  and 
about  the  same  time  she  took  into  her 
service  the  beautiiiil  Elizabeth  Fitz- 
gerald, celebrated  in  the  tender,  flowing 
verse  of  the  gifted  but  unfortunate  Surry, 
as  the  fair  Geraldine. 

Continued  domestic  tranquillity  was 
not  to  be  the  lot  of  Mary.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  drove  the  monks 
from  their  homes,  and  led  to  fearM  in- 
surrections, which,  as  the  insurgents 
always  coupled  with  their  other  requests 
a  demand  that  Mary  should  be  restored 
to  her  rank  in  the  succession,  at  length 
80  excited  the  jealousy  of  her  fistther  and 
*  See  p«ge  874.  | 


his  eonncil,  that  her  eatahlubmeiit 
broken  up  in  the  antnmn  of  this  year. 
Whether  her  own  oondoct  or  the  zeal  of 
the  papists  brought  this  misfortune  upon 
her,  is  a  mystery;  all  that  is  known, 
being  that  from  this  period  till  the  close 
of  the  year  1539  she  lived  in  a  state  of 
severe  restraint,  bordering  on  captirity, 
at  Hertford  Castle,  with  her  young  sis- 
ter Elizabeth.  Meanwhile  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  Lord  Montague,  the  Mar- 
quis and  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and 
other  relations  and  friends  of  Beginald 
Pole,  now  cardinal,  were  arrested  and 
aU  beheaded  or  utterly  ruined,  for  no 
other  crime  than  friendship  to  the  car- 
dinal, who,  by  supporting^  toe  just  claim 
of  Mary's  mouer,  Kathenne  ot  Arragon, 
had  deeply  offended  King  Henry.  The 
agony  and  dejection  oi  Mary  at  this 
pericKi,  when  the  scaffold  was  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  her  truest  and  best-be- 
loved friends,  m«j  be  more  ea«ly  c<m- 
ceived  than  detailed.  To  her  it  was 
another,  a  severe  trial ;  thanks  to  her 
good  mother,  she  from  infancy  had 
learned  to  bear  misfortune  with  resig- 
nation, or  doubtless  her  curdled  blood 
would  have  boiled  with  indignation,  and 
prompted  her  to,  at  all  hazards,  revenge 
the  wholesale,  the  cruel  execution  of  her 
manv  friends. 

This  year  Mary  received  forty  pounds 
a  quarter  from  her  father ;  but  towards 
Cluistmas  her  finances  became  so  low, 
that  she  wrote  to  Cromwell,  and  through 
him  received  from  the  King  an  addi- 
tional one  hundred  pounds.  From  Crom- 
well she  frequently  received  little  pre- 
sents, and  for  years,  she  had  obtained 
her  supplies  through  his  hands;  she 
took  aavice  or  a  scolding  frt)m  him  in 
good  part ;  and  how  little  she  understood 
his  character  or  intentions  towards  her, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined 
epistle,  which  she  evidently  adduressed 
to  the  crafty  minister  when  she  was  at 
her  father's  court  in  1538. 

"  Mt  Lobd, 
*<  Aftermy  most  hearty  commendations, 
because  1  cannot  conveniently  with  my 
mouth  render  unto  you  in  presence  those 
thanks  for  the  great  goodness  I  find  in 
you  daily  tiiat  the  same  dotii  wntth^f 
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deserre,  I  thonclit  it  mjpart  of  congra- 
cnce,  at  least,  by  these  mj  rude  letters, 
to  adTertise  you,  that  of  my  good  will 
and  prayer  to  do  your  stead  or  pleasure, 
you  shall  be  eTer  during  my  life  assured, 
which  I  trust  your  gentleness  will  yet 
aceept  in  worth,  considering  it  is  aU 
that  I  baye  wherewith  to  repay  any  part 
of  that  charge  and  perfect  friendship 
that  I  haye  aiul  do  find  in  you :  heartily 
requiring  your  continuance,  which,  be- 
sioes  the  purchasing  of  my  tedious  suits 
wherewith  I  do  eyer  molest  you,  shall 
be  my  great  comfort,  and  tnus  I  be- 
seech God  to  send  you  as  well  to  fiire,  as 
I  would  wish  mysdf. 
''  At  Richmond,  this  Thursday  night, 
<*  Your  assured  loying  Friend 
«  during  my  life, 

"Mabt." 

It  was  one  of  the  King^s  hobbys  to 
negotiate  marriages  for  the  Princess 
liury.  With  this  yiew,  a  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  in  1537  with  the  Prince  of 
Portugal ;  Henry  declaring,  that  as  he 
had  iUegitimatized  his  daughter  by  act 
of  purliament,  he  by  the  same  means 
could  restore  her  to  her  rank  in  the  succes- 
non  when  he  so  pleased.  The  suit  failed, 
and  in  the  following  year  Cromwell's 
efforts  to  unite  Mary  to  the  young  Duke 
of  Cleyes  ended  in  toe  unfortunate  mar- 
riage of  Anne  of  Cleyes  to  Henry  the 
Eighth.  These  £Eulures  so  little  dis- 
couraged the  King,  that  when  Duke 
Phillip  of  Bayaria,  who  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  yisited  £ng« 
land  to  assist  at  the  wedding  of  Anne 
of  Cleyes,  he  resoWed  to  marry  the 
Princess  to  that  Duke.  The  Dukc  ac- 
quiesced, and  Wriothesl)r,  who  was 
appointed  to  broach  the  subject  to  Mary, 
thus  reports  the  proceedings  to  Crom- 
well : — **  When  I  waited  on  my  Lady 
Mary's  ^^race,  and  opened  the  cause  of 
my  commg,  she  answered  me  that  the 
Kmg's  Majesty  not  offended,  she  would 
wish  and  desire  neyer  to  enter  that 
kind  of  religion  fmeaning  the  wedded 
stete],  but  tocontmue  still  a  maid ;  yet, 
remembering  how  she  was  bound  to'  be 
in  all  things  obedient  to  the  King,  and 
how  ^  had  obliged  herself  to  the  same, 
■lie  c»inmitt€id  hcraelf  to  his  Hiyesty, 


as  her  merciM  fether  and  soyeioign 
lord,  trustiiu^  and  knowing  that  his 
goodness  and  wisdom  woi£l  so  pro- 
yide  for  her,  as  should  redound  to  his 
Grace's  honour,  and  to  her  own  quiet." 
Despite  the  refusal  contained  in  this 
letter,  the  Protestent  Duke  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Catholic  Mary,  conversed 
with  her,  kissed  her,  and  gave  her  a 
rich  diamond  cross.  Meanwmle,  Henry 
invested  Duke  Phillip  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  called  him  son-in-law,  and 
settled  Maiys  portion  at  seven  thousand 
pounds;  indeed,  matters  went  so  far, 
that  the  wedding  day  was  about  to  be 
fixed,  when  the  harshness  of  Henry's 
conduct  to  Anne  of  Cleves  excited  the 
ire  of  the  German  Duke,  and  Henry, 
offended  by  his  bold  reproof,  caused  the 
diamond  cross  to  be  returned  to  him,  as 
a  token  that  the  matoh  was  broken  off. 
However,  six  years  afterwards,  Duke 
Phillip,  who  sincerely  loved  Mary,  re- 
newed his  suit,  and,  being  promptly  re- 
fused, died  a  bachelor. 

At  the  commencement  of  1540,  Mary 
presented  to  Prince  Edward,  as  a  new 
year's  gift,  a  coat  of  crimson  satin,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  ornamented  with 
pansies  of  pearb,  and  with  sleeves  of 
tinsel  and  four  aglets  of  gold ;  she  also 
made  presents  to  her  sister  Elizabeth 
and  otuers,  but  a  want  of  space  prevents 
us  from  inserting  these  and  many  other 
interesting  items  of  Mary's  expenditure, 
for  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
Sir  Frederick  Madden's  ably  edited  work. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  we  find 
Mary  at  the  residence  of  Prince  Edweurd 
at  Tittenhanger,  where  she  became  so 
seriously  ill,  that  the  King's  surgeon 
was  sent  from  London  to  bleed  her. 
How  long  she  terried  at  Tittenhanger  ii 
uncertoin,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  council,  were  it  only  to  secure  her 
person,  dismissed  her  nousehold,   and 

S laced  her  under  some  sort  of  restraint 
uring  the  terrible  and  bloody  struggle 
of  the  theological  parties  in  1540-], 
a  period  when  she  herself  was  in  great 
personal  danger — when  her  late  state 

governess,  the  venerable  Countess  of 
alisburVf  was  butehered  on  the  block 
— when  ner  old  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Fom 
thcrstone,  her  mother's  ehaplaiiii  Abls, 
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•ad  other  sttnneh  ptpiitf,  were  burnt  ai 
heretics;  and  when  it  was  death  to 
openly  differ  with  the  King  in  matters 
of  religion,  or  deny  his  theological  so- 
premacT. 

The  decapitation  of  Katherine  Howard 
increased  the  probability  that  Mary 
would  remain  second  in  the  succession, 
and  induced  Francis  the  First  to  once 
more  demand  her  hand  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  negotiation  was  opened 
at  Chabliz,  in  AprU,  1542,  by  the  High 
Admiral  of  France,  and  Privy  Conncil£>r 
Paget.  In  a  quaint  despatch  detailing 
the  particulars  of  the  conference,  Paget 
says : — **  When  I  entered  the  nresence 
of  the  Admiral,  he  rose  from  nis  seat 
and  made  a  great  and  humble  reverence ; 
and  after  that  he  had  taken  thanks  unto 
your  Majesty,  and  with  two  or  three 
great  oaths  declared  his  affection  towards 
you,  I  entered  the  accomplishment  of 
your  Majesty's  command/'  Francis  the 
First  required  that  Mary  should  be 
dowered  with  a  million  crowns.  Paget, 
who  was  commissioned  to  offer  out 
two  hundred  thousand,  thus  continues : 
— **  Whilst  I  was  declaring  from  point 
to  point  all  your  Majesty  and  your  Ma^ 
jesty's  council  had  directed,  he  (the 
Admiral)  gave  twenty  sighs,  casting  up 
his  eyes  and  crossing  himself  as  many 
times,  for  I  marked  him  when  he  was 
not  aware  of  it.  He  then  heaved  one 
great  sigh,  and  said,  *  I  am  an  English 
Frenchman,  and  next  after  my  master 
I  esteem  the  King  your  master^  s  finger 
more  than  I  do  any  other  prince's  l^y 
in  all  the  world ;  but,  alas !  what  is  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  give  in  mar- 
riage with  so  great  a  Kind's  daughter 
to  Monsieur  D  Orleans  ?  Four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  is  nothing  to  him. 
Monsieur  D'Orleans  is  a  Prince  of  great 
courage;  Monsieur  D'Orleans  doth  aspire 
to  great  things,  and  such  is  his  fortune, 
or  else  I  am  wonderfully  deceived.' 

"  I  answered,"  proceeds  the  droll 
Paget,  "  *  Monsieur  D'Orleans  is  a  great 
King's  son;  Monsieur  D'Orleans  aspi- 
reth  to  great  things,  but  it  is  not  reason 
that  my  master's  wealth  should  main- 
tain his  courage.  My  master  has  a  son 
of  his  own,  whom  I  trust  will  grow  up 
a  man  of  oourage;  and  as  for  hisdangh-  | 


ter,  he  doth  eonsider  her  as  reason  re- 
quireth.  Had  King  Louis  the  TwelfUi 
any  more  with  one  of  my  master's 
sisters  than  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns?  and  the  King  of  Scots  with 
another  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand? Assuredly  not;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
our  friendship  be  advisable  to  you,  seek 
it  by  reasonable  means.' 

**  *  It  is  not  oLe  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  that  €an  enrich  my  master 
or  impoverish  yours,'  said  the  Admiral 
in  reply ;  *  therefore,  for  the  love  of 
God,  let  us  go  roundly  together.  We 
ask  your  daughter,'  quoth  he.  *■  For  h^ 
you  shall  have  our  t<my  ^Lomtye  prince, 
and  set  him  ont  to  sale.  We  ask  you  a 
dote  [dower]  with  her,  and  after  tiie 
sum  you  will  give,  she  shall  have  an  as- 
signment after  the  custom  of  the  country 
here.' 

"  *  Well,'  quoth  I,  *  you  will  have  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  with  her.' 

<*  <  By  my  troth,'  quoth  he,  <  the  dote 
you  have  offered  is  nothing,  and  if  I 
were  as  King  Louis  and  tbe  King  of 
Scots  were,  I  would  rather  take  your 
master^s  daughter  in  her  kirtle,  and  more 
honour  were  it  to  me,  than,  being  Mon- 
sieur D'Orleans,  to  take  her  with  a  pal- 
try two  hundred  thousand  crowns.' ' 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  negotiation 
failed  in  its  purpose,  but  it  benefited 
Mary,  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent that  ultimately  drove  the  King  to 
restore  her  to  her  natural  jdace  in  the 
succession.  The  act  of  parliament  which 
did  her  this  but  partial  justice,  was 
passed  on  Ihe  seventh  of  February,  1544 ; 
and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  her  father, 
who  himself  dictated  the  act,  it  neither 
removed  from  her  the  brand  of  illegiti- 
macy, nor  permitted  her  rights  to  the 
succession  to  depend  upon  anything 
more  stable  than  his  own  arbitary  wiU.* 
At  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  father  with 
Katherine  Parr,  July  the  twelfth,  1543, 
Mary  stood  bridesmaid,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  her  new  step-mother  with  a 
pair  of  elegant  gold  bracelets  set  with 
rubies,  and  twenty-five  pounds  in  money. 
The  pecuniary  gift  was  most  acceptable, 
as  an  unhealthy  season  had  laid  many 
of  her  servants  and  dependants  on  a 
*  S6epace4l8* 
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sick  bed,  and  her  limited  income  scarcely 
sufficed  to  supply  their  medical  and 
other  necessary  wants ;  a  source  of  gpreat 
grief  to  Mary,  who  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  alleyiating  the  misery  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  distressed.  The  entries 
in  her  priyy  purse  journal,  which  closes 
with  the  year  1644,  not  only  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  fact,  but  they  also  render  it 
apparent  that  her  income  was  prccari. 
ous  and  limited — her  numerous  benefac- 
tions attended  with  no  small  amount  of 
self-sacrifice,  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of 
a  philanthropic  disposition. 

This  summer  Mary  attended  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  progress  through  the 
midland  counties;  out  being  attacked 
with  her  old  chronic  sickness  between 
Grafton  and  Woodstock,  she  was  re- 
moyed  in  the  Queen's  Utter  first  to  Ampt- 
hill,  and  afterwards  to  Ashbrid^e,  where 
she  spent  the  autumn  with  her  half- 
In-other  and  sister,  who  were  then  resid- 
ing there.  In  February,  1544,  she  as- 
sisted at  the  court  held  by  her  step- 
mother at  Westminster,  for  the  reception 
of  the  Spanish  Duke  de  Najera.  The  Spa- 
nish grandee  kissed  her  lips  in  token  that 
he  was  her  relation,  and  danced  with  her 
at  the  court  ball  giyen  on  the  occasion. 

Seyeral  circumstances  tend  to  shew 
that  at  this  period  the  religious  preiu- 
dices  of  Mary  were  not  so  great  as  has 
been  suj^KMted.  Her  only  expenditure 
on  the  ceremonials  of  the  popish  church, 
was  an  insignificant  offering  at  Candle- 
mas. With  this  exception,  the  latter 
entries  in  her  priyy  purse  journal  afford 
no  indication  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  church,  whilst  the  translation 
into  i^lish  of  the  paraphrase  of  St. 
John  by  Erasmus,  wnich  she  so  ably 
accomj^ished  in  1544,  at  the  request  of 
the  good  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  would 
almost  induce  a  belief  that  she  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1546,  Mary  was 
again  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  her 
chronic  illness;  early  in  May  she  re- 
coyered  and  went  to  court,  where  she 
tarried  seyeral  months.  Whether  she 
witnessed  the  death  of  her  father  is 

Soblemalical,  but  Pollino  assures  us  that 
emry  the  JS^hih,  when  on  his  death- 


bed, called  her  to  his  side,  and  made 
her  solemnly  promise  not  to  aspire  to 
her  brother's  crown,  but  to  be  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him  during  his  minority,  and 
always  to  love  him.  A  promise  which 
she  probably  made,  as,  despite  the  tempt- 
ing inducements,  the  entreaties  of  her 
friends,  and  the  persecution  she  herself 
s  tiered  in  defence  of  her  domestic  altar 
and  worship,  she,  to  the  last,  firmly  dis- 
couraged rebellion  against  those  who 
held  the  regal  reins  for  her  youthful 
brother,  and  abstained  from  connecting 
herself  with  any  faction.  By  the  con- 
ditions of  Henry  the  Eighth's  will, 
Mary  was  made  Prince  Edward's  imme 
diate  successor,  proyided  that  Prince  died 
without  issue ;  she  was  also  left  a  mar^ 
riage  portion  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  if 
she  married  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  and  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  during  the  period  that  she  was 
single.  Part  of  this  annuity  was  de 
riyed  from  the  rents  of  Kenning  Hall,  a 
manor  illegally  wrested  from  one  of  the 
Howard  family,  and  which  on  her  acces- 
sion she  honourably  restored  to  its  right- 
ful heir. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Mary  retired  to  the  priyacy  of  a  country 
life.  In  April,  1547,  she  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  LJEidy  Somerset,  requesting  her 
to  preyail  on  the  Protector  to  proyide 
for  JEUchard  Woodard  and  George  Brick- 
house,  two  of  her  mother's  aged  ser- 
yants ;  and,  as  the  request  was  speedily 
complied  with,  it  is  eyident  that  the 
changes  made  in  religion  at  this  period 
had  not  as  yet  destroyed  the  good  under- 
standing subsisting  between  her  and  the 
Protector.  In  June,  she  receiyed  a  let- 
ter from  Lord  Seymour,  reouesting  her 
sanction  to  his  marriage  with  Katherine 
Parr.  Her  yery  sensible  answer,  which 
we  haye  already  giyen  in  the  memoirs  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  last  Queen,*  is  dated 
from  Wanstead.  Her  health  was  deli- 
cate, and  to  improye  it,  she  passed  the 
summer  at  her  yarious  country  residences. 
In  the  autumn,  she  resided  at  Kennin^- 
hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  her  old  chronic 
affection  again  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness. Jane,  her  chamber-womaD|  had 
1  *  Seepa8«4fid. 
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one  RniMllf  in  the  eeirioe  of 
her  sifter,  and  her  attendance,  now  much 
wanted,  could  not  be  had,  as  appears  in 
the  following  letter,  which  Mary  re- 
eeiTed  from  Elizabeth  : — 

"  Good  sister,  as  to  hear  of  your  sick- 
mess  is  unpleasant  to  me,  so  is  it  nothing 
fourful,  for  that  I  understand  it  is  your 
old  guest  that  is  wont  so  oft  to  Tisit  you, 
whose  coming,  though  it  be  oft,  yet  is  it 
merer  welcome;  but,  notwithstanding, 
it  is  comfortable  for  that.  Jaeula  prt^ 
vtM  minut  feriunt.  And  as  I  do  under- 
stand your  need  of  Jane  Russell's  ser- 
Tice,  so  am  I  sorry  that  it  is  by  my  man's 
occasion  letted,  which,  if  I  had  known 
before,  I  would  haTe  caused  his  will  to 
rire  place  to  need  of  her  sendee ;  for  as 
ft  is  uer  duty  to  obey  his  command,  so 
is  it  his  part  to  attend  your  pleasure ; 
and  as  I  confess  it  were  meeter  for  him 
to  go  to  her,  since  she  attends  upon  you, 
to,  indeed,  he  required  the  same ;  but 
for  that  divers  of  nis  fellows  had  busi- 
ness abroad,  that  made  him  tarry  at 
home.  Good  sister,  though  I  have  ?ood 
cause  to  thank  you  for  your  oft  sending 
to  me,  yet  I  have  more  occasion  to  ren- 
der you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  gentle 
writings,  which,  how  painful  it  is  to 
you,  I  may  well  guess  by  myself.  And 
you  may  well  see,  by  writing  so  oft,  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  me.  And  thus  I  end 
to  trouble  you,  desiring  God  to  send  jou 
as  well  to  do  as  you  can  think  and  wish, 
or  I  desire  or  pray.  From  Ashbridge, 
scribbled  this  twenty-seventh  of  OctoW. 
"  Your  loving  sister, 

"Elizabeth." 
"  To  my  well-beloved  sister,  Mary." 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  doomed  to  the 
usual  fate  of  despotic  monarchs.  By  his 
will,  he  ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  his 
soul,  and  enjoined  his  executors  to  bring 
up  his  son  in  the  Catholic  faith,  doubt- 
less meaning  his  own  tyrannic  church  of 
the  Six  Articles.  But  the  men  who,  in 
his  latter  days,  had  served  him  with 
slavish  obsequiousness,  were  the  first, 
after  his  deatn,  to  overturn  his  darling 
projects.  Somerset,  to  make  his  private 
tortime,  and  Cranmer,  as  a  matter  of 
0<ni8cience,  in  the  first  months  of  Ed- 


ward's reign,  took  measures  for  the  im* 
mediate  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church,*  so  sweeping  and  decisive,  that 
Gardiner  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet ; 
and  Mary  sent  several  letters  of  remon- 
strance to  the  Protector.  These  letters 
are  said  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed ; 
but  the  following,  copied  from  the  Lims- 
downe  MSS.,  and  written  by  Mary,  was 
evidently  addressed  to  Somerset  at  this 
crisis:— 

'*  It  is  no  small  grief  to  me  to  perceive 
that  they  whom  the  King^s  Majesty,  my 
father  (whose  soul  God  pardon),  made 
in  this  world  of  nothing,  in  respect  of 
that  they  beeome  to  now,  and  at  nis  last 
end  put  in  trust  to  see  his  will  performed, 
whereunto  they  were  all  sworn  upon  a 
book:  it  grieveth  me,  I  say,  for  the  love  I 
bear  to  them,  to  see  both  how  they  brake 
his  will,  and  what  usurped  power  they 
take  upon  them  in  making  (as  they  call  it) 
laws  both  clean  contrary  to  his  proceed- 
ing and  will,  and  also  against  the  custom 
of  all  Christendom,  and,  in  my  con- 
science, against  the  law  of  God  and  his 
church,  mdch  passeth  all  the  rest ;  but 
though  you,  amone  you,  have  forgotten 
the  King,  my  father,  yet,  both  God*s 
commandments  and  nature  will  not  suffer 
me  to  do  so  I  wherefore,  with  God's  help, 
I  will  remain  an  obedient  child  to  his 
laws  as  he  left  them,  till  such  time  as 
the  King^s  Majesty,  my  brother,  shall 
have  periect  years  of  discretion  to  order 
the  power  that  God  hath  sent  him,  and 
to  be  a  judge  in  these  matters  himself, 
and,  I  aoubt  not,  but  he  shall  then  ac- 
cept my  so  doing  better  than  theirs, 
which  have  taken  a  piece  of  his  power 
upon  them  in  his  minority. 

"  I  do  not  a  little  marvel  that  yon  can 
find  fEiult  with  me  for  observing  of  that 
law  which  was  allowed  by  him  that  was 
a  king,  not  only  of  power,  but  also  of 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  para- 
phrases of  Erasmus,  includiug  that  of  St. 
John,  translated  hy  Mary,  was,  at  this  period, 
reprinted  hy  the  Government,  and  a  copy  pro- 
vided for  every  clergyman  and  for  every 
parish  throughout  the  realm.  Thus,  at  the 
very  time  Mary  was  opposing  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England, 
that  church  adopted  the  work  ui  ha  own  pan 
as  one  <tf  its  beaoon  lights. 
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knowledge  how  to  order  his  power,  to 
which  law  all  of  yoa  consented,  and 
teemed  at  that  time,  to  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, very  well  to  like  the  same; 
and  that  you  could  find  no  fault,  all  this 
while,  with  some  amone  yourselves,  for 
runnings  half  a  year  heiore  that  which 
you  now  caU  a  law,  ye,  and  before  the 
Dishops  came  together,  wherein,  me 
thinketh,  you  do  me  yery  much  wron^, 
if  I  should  not  have  as  much  pre-emi- 
nence to  continue  in  keeping  a  fidl  au- 
thorized law,  madeynihontparvt/aii/te,  as 
they  had  both  to  break  the  law,  which  at 
that  time,  yourselyes  most  need  confess, 
was  of  full  power  and  strength,  and  to 
use  alterations  of  their  own  inyention, 
contrary  both  to  that  and  your  new  law, 
as  you  call  it." 

In  this  letter,  Mary  boldly  accuses 
Somerset,  and  his  collea^es  in  office,  of 
breaking  her  father^s  will.  In  the  lost 
epistles,  she  entreats  them  to  educate  her 
brother,  the  young  £in^,  as  ordained  by 
that  will,  in  the  Gathohc  faith ;  accuses 
them  of  interfering  with  religion,  as 
established  by  her  rather,  and  reiterates 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  aboye 
letter,  that  whateyer  laws  they  made  to 
the  contrary,  she  would  remain  obedient 
to  her  lather's  laws  till  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  of  age.  We  haye  but  one  of 
Somerset's  replies,  and,  in  this,  neither 
a  candid  ayowal  of  the  inconsistency  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  will,  nor  of  the  rro- 
tector's  intentions  to  at  once  establish 
the  Protestant  faith — he,  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency,  made  assertions  re- 
garding himself,  and  his  colleagues,  and 
the  rehgious  tenets  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
wholly  at  yariance  with  facts.  He  thus 
proceeds: — 

**  Madam,  my  humble  commendations 
to  your  Grace  premised. — I  haye  re- 
ceived your  letters  of  the  second  of  this 
present,  acknowledging  myself  thereby 
much  bound  unto  your  grace ;  neyerthe- 
less,  I  am  sorry  to  perceiye  that  your 
Grace  should  haye  a  wrons^  opinion  of 
me  and  others,  which  were  oy  the  King, 
your  late  father,  put  in  trust  as  executors 
of  his  will;  albeit,  I  trust  there  shall 
be  no  804^  fault  found  in  iiS|  as  in  the 


same  your  Grace  hath  alleged ;  and,  for 
m^  part,  I  know  none  of  us  that  will 
willingly  neglect  the  full  execution  of 
eyery  jot  of  his  said  will,  as  far  as  shall 
and  may  stand  with  the  King,  our  mas- 
ter's honour  and  surety  that  now  is,  not 
doubting  but  our  proceedings  therein, 
and  in  all    things  committed  to  our 
charge,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  able  to 
answer  the  whole  world,  both  in  honour 
and  discharge  of  our  consciences.    And 
where  your  Grace  writeth  that  the  most 
part  01  the  realm,  through  a  naughty 
liberty  and  presumption,  are  now  brought 
into  such  a  division,  as  if  we  executors 
go  not  about  to  bring  them  to  that  stay 
that  our  late  master  left  them,  they  will 
forsake  all  obedience  unless  they  have 
their  own  will  and  phantasies ;  and  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  King  shall  not 
be  well  served,  and  that  all  other  realms 
shall  have  us  in  an  obloquy  and  derision, 
and  not  without  just  cause.    Madam,  as 
these  words,  written  or  spoken  by  you, 
soundeth  not  well,  so  can  I  not  persuade 
myself  that  they  haye  i>roceeded  from 
the  sincere  mind  of  so  virtuous  and  so 
wise  a  lady,  but  rather  by  the  setting 
on  and  procurement  of  some  unchari- 
table ana  malicious  person.    Such  hath 
been  the  King's  Majesty's  proceeding, 
our  youn^  noble  master  tnat  now  is, 
that  all  his  faithful  subjects  have  cause 
to  render  thanks  for  the  manifold  bene- 
fits shewed  unto  his  Grace,  and  to  his 
people,  and  realm,  sithence  the  first  daj 
of  his  reign,  and  to  think  that  God  is 
contented  and  pleased  with  his  ministers, 
who  seek  nothing  but  the  true  glory  of 
God,  and  the  surety  of  the  Kings  per- 
son, with  the  quietness  and  wealth  of 
his  subjects.     And  where  your  Grace 
writeth  also  that  there  was  godly  order 
and  quietness  left  by  the  King,  our  late 
master,   your  Grace's  father,  in    this 
realm,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  do 
sometiiing  marvel,  for,  if  it  may  please 
you  to  (»U  to  your  remembrance  that 
his  Grace  departed  from  this  life  before 
he  had  fully  finished   such  orders  as 
he  minded  to  haye  established  to  his 
people,  no  kind  of  religion  was  per- 
fected at  his  death,  but  left  all  uncertain, 
most  like  to  have  brought  us  in  parties 
aiid  diyisioDi  if  God  hM  not  only  nelped 
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■Bdi  leaom  as  I  think  you  hare  for]g;o(- 
tca,  becanae,  at  my  late  bong  at  St 


;    vbai  fffttt  and  acnov  ow  Ule   JasMa't,  I  nerer  mw  a  pair  of  yirgfinak 
UT  liad  tW  ti^M'  ke «v  ke  mux  6e-   tturring  in  the  whole  house;*  wislung  I 


psru  fi<  :kat  ke  kaev  the  nrlip^«  w  kad  sooie  other  thing  that  might  be  moie 

ftoi  r»uU>»h«^  a»  he  parpoanl  u>  hsTv  acceptable  to  your  grace,  whom,  from 

d.-«f,  I  sad  Mk«rt  csa  b^  witncM  and  this  present,  I  commit  to  the  good  go- 

tr<:;S  :   and  vkat  he  woaU  hare  done  Trmance  of  God." 

fcMh<-r   ia  iu  if  he  kad  Urtd.  a  great  Althongh  Manr  took  erery  ponble 

SUIT  kai-»v.  and  alao  I  can  testify ;  and  caution   to   aToid  being    in    any  way 

4acW  tmu-  iirsor,  who  is   kora^  and  implicated  in  the  feairol  insurrection 

skoald  know  ik»d*tword,ert«ai  tn^re-  of  1548-9,  the  Protector  suspected  her 

KgMa  and  tke  knowledge  of  the  Scrip-  loyalty,  and  upon  mformation,  real  or 

t«pr«tobencw.CuueMneaiand  frntaacs,  fn||iiod,  tiiat  her  serrants  were  enoou- 

far  the  I^ocd**  sake,  ton  tke  kaf^  and  raging  the  rebds  in  DeTonshire,  ad- 

kht4  the  oth<T  while  upon   tke   oCker  diemed  to  her  a  lengthy  expostulation  on 

■id^',   I  mean  with  anochM'  judgment,  tke  aerenteenth  M  July.    Three  dap 

which  mwt  pMs  by  an  hnmUe  ^jnt,  afttrwards,  she,  in  the  subjoined  letter, 

through    the  peace*  of  the  hring  God,  pronounced  the  charce  against  her  ser- 

who«  of  his  infinite  goodnem  and  mercy,  Tsnts   unfounded;    declined    that  she 

granu  unto  lour  Grace  plenty  thoeot  would  be  loth  to  keep  about  her  any 

to  the  catishing  cf  your  consnence,  and  rebelfious  subjects;  andexpreMes  a  belief 

yam   awst  noUe  heart's  continual  da*  timt  the  changes  introduoea  by  the  young 

siie/*  King's  adrisers,  rather  than  her  own  ad- 

hcienoe  to  the  Cathdlie  faith,  were  the 

The  Christmas  of  1547  Marr  pasmd  real  oaase  of  the  uprising, 
tt  court,  in  the  company  of  her  half 

bn>th<'r  and  sister.     At  the  conclusion  of  <«  jj^  Loudw 

the  festival  she  retired  to  her  manor  of  *^^  ,        ,«^:»«^  i^«,.  ft«« 

Konning-hall,  where  she  remained  till  _^      ,    ..  ^  ^^  J^J.^  jf**«".  ^ 

the  autumn  of  154A,  when  she  paid  a  J^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^1^^? 2^' 

lengthcm^i  Tisit  to  the  Toung  K^ut  «^«^  l!?^,*^!J^?*^*!i.  °L*^" 

hi*lx»ndon  palace  of  St  JamoTs.  wlilst  Fesent,anddehTeredunto  me  thetwen- 

residing  at  *St.  Jam«  «  she  inrited  her  ^^^  ^^*^LT!?»  7^^  I  percem 

friendTto  a  magnificent  entertainment  ^^  ^  '^^'^Ti^jj*  T^h''^  ""^  '''' 
Lord  ThomaT^ermour-who  a  few  T«its  should  be  the  chief  stirrens  pro- 
weeks  afterwards  Was  burned  to  the  «w«f  "^d  d€«rs  m  these  commoUons ; 
block  without  trial  or  jurr,   and  who  which  commotiomi  (I  assure  you)  no  less 

died  FJixabeth's  lorer  and  Mary's  friend  <f  ^"^  "^  ^  *^«X  ^^  y<>^  ^^  J^«  ^J 

-was    one    of   the    gueste;    and    the  <rf  the  councd;  and  you  wnte  also  that 

,«^*^  ♦vfV  -k«.:u  k;-  V a  pnest  and  chaj^lain  of  mine  at  Samp 

•  *"      •  "^         '  *        '  uld 

do 


Protector  suspected  that  should  his  bro-  J  ^^  ™  cum^uua  oi  mine  ai.  oai 
ther's  schcmeVf  marrying  Elisabeth  fail,  ^  9*™^!*^'  "V  Deronshire,  sho 
he  would  offer  his  ha^d  to  Mary ;  a  sus-   ^  »  ,^'  ^^, «/  ^}"c^»  "PO'*  ^ 


tohc7,'on  thT  8eTeite^uA7f  thS^iIhe^   ^"^  ^»*  *?  remaineth  wntinually  in 


hearty  thanks  for  the  great  cheer  I  had  P^X-  ,  "  "  J^^  ™'  ,V  '^ay®  J'^Sf"? 

with  you  at  your  grace^s  late  being  here.  8«v«»t  of  that  name  dwelling  in  Suffolk, 

It  may  please  you  to  understand  that  I  .  _^       , ,             ,_  .v.   .^  .        ... 

huTfi  Mnt  Tonr  crrAAo  ihia  KAsror   VTaUar  '*  '^"**  »PP««'  ^7  this  that  mosieal  In- 

£IL    »yKS.*^^^^'lir  strumento  were  tfcan  banlshad  ftwn  tks  oosrt 

atxi^  to  bring  to  your  lemembranoe  ofEdvaifithaflilzth. 
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and  whether  the  commons  have  taken 
him  or  no  I  know  not,  for  he  resorteth 
seldom  to  my  honse.  Bnt  by  report  they 
have  taken  oy  force  many  gentlemen  in 
these  qaarters,  and  used  them  very 
cruelly.  And  as  touching  Lionell,  my 
terrant,  I  cannot  hut  marvel  of  that 
bruit,  specially  because  he  dwelleth 
within  two  miles  of  London,  and  is  not 
acmiainted  within  the  shire  of  Suffolk 
or  i^orfolk,  nor  at  any  time  cometh  into 
these  parts  but  when  he  waiteth  upon 
me  in  my  house,  and  is  now  at  London 
about  my  business,  being  no  man  apt  or 
meet  for  such  purposes,  but  ffiyen  to  as 
much  quietness  as  any  in  my  house. 

'*My  lord,  it  troubleth  me  to  hear 
such  reports  of  any  of  mine,  and  spe- 
cially where  no  cause  is  given.  Trusting 
that  my  household  sbaU  try  themselves 
true  subjects  to  the  King's  majesty,  and 
honest,  quiet  persons,  or  else  I  would  be 
loath  to  keep  them.  And  where  you 
charge  me  that  my  proceedings  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  should  give  no  small 
courage  to  many  of  those  men  to  re- 
quire and  do  as  they  do ;  that  thing  ap- 
peareth  most  evidently  to  be  untrue,  for 
all  the  rising  about  these  parts  is  touch- 
ing no  point  of  religion :  out  even  as  ye 
miffent^  and  without  desert  charge  me, 
so  I  omitting  so  fully  to  answer  it  as  the 
ease  doth  require,  do  and  will  pray  God 
that  your  new  alterations  and  unlawful 
liberties  be  not  rather  the  occasion  of 
those  assemblies  than  my  doings,  who 
am  (God  I  lake  to  witness)  inquieted 
therewith.  And  as  for  Devonshire,  no 
indifferent  person  can  lay  their  doings 
to  my  chai]B;e,  for  I  have  neither  land 
nor  acquaintance  in  that  country,  as 
knoweth  Almighty  God,  whom  I  humbly 
beseech  to  send  you  all  as  much  plenty 
of  His  grace  as  I  would  wish  to  myself; 
so  with  my  hearty  commendations  I  bid 
you  farewell.  From  my  house,  at  Ken- 
ninghall,  the  twentieth  of  July. 
"  Your  friend  to  my  power, 

"  Maky." 

m  June,  1549,  commenced  that  tire- 
some religious  persecution  to  which  Mary 
was  subjected  for  more  than  two  years, 
with  little  intermission,  and  whicn  en- 
dtDfered  the  exiatence  of  the  amity  be* 


twecn  England  and  the  imperial  do* 
minions. 

Despite  the  act  of  uniformity  for 
worship,  Mary  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  continued  to 
have  the  popish  service  performed  in 
her  private  chapel.  This  offended  the 
Protector  and  the  council,  who,  by  hotter, 
urged  her  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and 
not  by  obstinacy  set  an  example  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  nation ;  and  desired 
her  to  send  her  comptroller  and  Dr. 
Hopton,  her  chaplain,  to  be  examined 
touching  her  mc^e  of  celebrating  wor. 
ship,  and  by  whom  she  afterwards  should 
be  fally  advertised  of  the  King  and  the 
counciTs  pleasure.  In  her  letter  of  re- 
ply, duted  June  the  twenty-second,  1549. 
she  told  Somerset  she  intended  to  spend 
the  short  time  she  expected  to  live  in 
retirement — at  this  time  she  was  so  ill 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of— that  she 
would  not  spare  her  comptroller,  and 
her  chaplain  being  sick,  she  could  not 
send  him ;  that  if  any  of  her  servants—- 
man,  woman  or  chapuiin — should  move 
her  contrary  to  her  conscience,  she  would 
not  listen  to  them,  nor  suffer  the  like  to 
be  used  in  her  house;  and  that  if  he 
(the  Protector)  had  any  thing  to  declare 
to  her,  except  matters  of  religion,  she 
would  thank  him  to  send  some  trusty 
person  with  whom  she  could  talk  the 
matter  over.  The  council  deemed  the 
tone  of  this  letter  haughty ;  Somerset 
again  wrote  to  Mary— she  again  replied ; 
neither  party  would  succumb,  the  die- 

Sute  grew  to  a  storm,  but  ere  it  burst 
omerset  was  deposed  from  the  protec- 
torship by  Warwick,  and  for  a  short 
while  mary  was  permitted  to  exercise, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  those  religious 
rituals  which,  however  absurd  or  wicked, 
she  conscientiously  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 

On  the  deposition  of  Somerset,  War- 
wick addressed  to  Mary  a  lengthy  justi- 
fication of  hisproceeaings,  which  thus 
concluded — **We  trust  your  ^race  in 
our  just  and  faithful  quarrel  will  stand 
with  us,  and  thus  shtul  we  pray  to  Al 
mighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  your 
trace's  health."  In  fact,  at  this  period, 
Warwick  deemed  the  support  of  Maij 
so  essential  to  hit  pUm,  that  ia  thia  jw- 
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virtue,  bifh  wkdom,  and  exoelleiit 
iMming  shall  think  conrenieiit,  and  lir 
■it  unto  me,  to  whose  presence  I  pray 
God  I  may  once  more  come  ere  I  die, 
fsr  ereij  day  is  a  year,  till  I  may  hare 
tlie  fmition  of  it.  [Beseechinj^  yon, 
cood  Mr.]  Secretary,  to  continue  mine 
onmble  suit  for  the  same,  and  for  all 
other  things  whatsoerer  they  be,  to  re- 
mote my  heart  so  firmly  knit  to  his  plea- 
rare,  that  I  can  by  no  moans  Tary  from 
the  direction  ana  appointment  of  the 
asme,  and  thus  most  heartily  fare  yon 
well.  From  Unnsdon,  this  Friday,  at 
ten  of  the  clock  at  ni^ht. 
<*  Your  assored  lonng^  friend, 
**  During  my  life, 

**  Maky." 

On  the  same  day  that  Mary  wrote  the 
abore  epistle,  she  addressed  the  follow- 
ing to  the  King  :— 

"  My  bounden  duty  most  humbly  re- 
membered to  your  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty ;  whereas  I  am  unable  and  insuffi- 
eient  to  render  and  express  to  your 
Highness  those  most  hearty  and  humble 
thanks  for  your  gracious  mercy  and  fa- 
therly pity,  surmounting  mine  offences 
at  this  time  extended  towards  me,  I 
ahall  prostrate  at  your  most  noble  feet, 
humbly  and  with  the  Tcry  bottom  of  my 
stomach,  beseech  your  Grace  to  repute 
that  in  me,  which  in  my  poor  heart  re- 
maining in  your  most  noble  hand,  I  have 
eonceiyed  and  professed  towards  your 
Grace,  whiles  the  breath  shall  remam  in 
my  body,  that  is,  that  as  I  am  now  in 
iocb  merciful  sort  recovered,  being  more 
than  almost  lost  with  mine  own  folly, 
that  your  Majesty  may  as  well  accept  me, 
justly  your  bounden  slave,  by  redemp- 
tion, as  your  most  humble,  faithful, 
and  obedient  child  and  subject,  by  the 
course  of  nature  planted  in  this  your 
most  noble  realm,  so  shall  I  for  ever  pr- 
severe  and  continue  towards  your  High- 
ness in  such  uniformity  and  due  obedi- 
ence, as  I  doubt  not,  out,  with  the  help 
of  God,  your  Grace  shall  see  and  per- 
ceive a  will  and  intent  in  me  to  redouble 
again  that  hath  been  amiss  in  my  be- 
lulf,  conformably  to  such  words  and 
WiitiDgB  aa  I  have  spoken  and  sent  unto 


your  Highneas,  fim  the  which  I  will 
neyer  rwrj  dnring  my  life,  tmsting  that 
your  grace  hath  cofiioeiyed  that  opinion 
of  me,  which  to  remember  is  mine  only 
comfort;  and  thus  I  beseech  our  Lord  to 
presenre  yonr  Graoe  in  health,  with  my 
very  natural  mother,  the  Queen,  and  to 
send  yoo  shortly  issoe,  which  I  shall  as 
gladly  and  wiUuigly  serye  with  my  hands 
under  their  foe^  ss  oyer  did  poor  subject 
their  sMist  grsckos  soyereigiL 

'*My  sister  Elisabeth  is  in  good 
health,  thanks  be  to  o«r  Lord,  and  such  a 
child  towards  us  asl  donbt  not  but  your 
Highness  wiQ  haye  eanse  to  rejoice  of,  in 
time  eoming,  as  knoweth  Almighty  God. 

^FTom  Hnaadon,  the  twenty-first 
day  of  July. 

'•Tour  Grace's  most  hmnble  and 
*'  obedient  draghter  and 
«  faithful  subject, 
"  MAnT." 

Mary's  kind  mention  of  the  little  Eli- 
zabeth in  this  letter,  exhibits  a  com- 
inendable  proof  of  her  cluuitable,  affec- 
tionate disposition.  But  twp  months 
previously,  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  be- 
neaded  as  an  adulteress,  and  Elizabeth, 
her  only  surviving  child,  Henry  not 
only  disowned  as  a  Princess  of  the  line, 
but  also  treated  with  neglect  and  con- 
tcm]»t.  How  noble  then,  how  generous, 
was  it  of  Mary,  to  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  Anne  Boleyn*s  aying 
entreaty  for  forgiveness,  by  commending 
her  unoffending  little  one  to  the  notice 
of  the  brutal-minded  monarch.  Mary 
having,  to  use  Cromwell's  words,  vo- 
luntarily signed  her  own  degradation, 
was  now  permitted  to  hold  a  joint  house- 
hold with  her  sbter  Elizabeth.  Her  at- 
tendants and  servants,  selected  for  the 
most  part  by  the  privy  council,  were 
twenty-eight  m  number.  They  became 
sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  only  re- 
linouished  her  service  by  the  command 
of  death.  B^ng  now  her  own  mistress, 
she  led  a  quiet,  sedate,  pious  life ;  be- 
sides history,  theolcvy,  and  general 
literature,  she  studie«f  geography,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy; a  portion  of  each  daj  she 
devoted  to  the  exercise  of  religion, 
and   in  the  evening  worked  with  bar 
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n«edl«,  or  pb^  ob  tli«  late  Ae  re- 
nb  or  the  TirEiiiik,  In  Deecnibet, 
ISM,  (be  vu  aoiiiittad  to  the  m  uu- 
ionalr-dcnred  pntMice  of  her  niyal  &- 
ther  it  Richmond.  No  pan  hu  detailed 
(be  meeting,  bat  (•>  the  long-eatranged 
PrineeM  it  mmt  hire  been  an  bonr  of 
delight,  BB  she  immediatelT  Tegained  a 
Urge  ahare  of  the  Eing'i  liirmer  aSee- 
tioos.  In  the  diarj'  of  her  priTT  pnne 
expenses,  which  commence  mim  uut  pe- 
rj«l,  are  entrie*  of  **  prewnta  from  the 
Kiag  to  tbe  FiinoeM  Hary,  u  tokena  of 
fail  renrd  for  ber."  One  of  these  wu 
a  boraerina;  flir  ■  dreia,  of  rich  gold- 
amith'i  mA,  and  anotha  waa  a  gold 
[HD  irith  a  nbr  in  It  Abont  the  twen- 
tieth <if  DeoeBber  the  eonrt  remored  to 
Greenwkb,  where  Hmj  reeeiTcd  ■  new 
Teat's  cift  of flftr  ponndi  tnm  tbe  Qocct, 
one  of  great  Talne  froa  CromweU,  and 
othen  of  leaa  aeconnt  from  Lord  Uor- 
\ej — one  of  bei  moat  attached  litetsry 


fiiendi — Lord  and  Ladj  Beaaehamf^ 
and  the  ladies  Rochford  and  Salisbuiy. 
"  The  PriYT  Puree  Eipensee  of  the  Prin- 
eesi  Maiy,''  a  work  most  ably  edited  by 
Sir  Ftediiick  Madden,  throws  great 
lig'ht  upon  her  private  character,  whieb 
our  historians  hare  branded  an  infamous, 
bat  whose  statements  these  trath^  re- 
cords, written  hj  Kaij  and  those  abont 
her,  with  only  the  same  liew  that  trade*> 
men  in  the  present  centnrr  nuke  entries 
in  their  account  books,  fully  dispion. 
These  entries  speak  of  her  own  delicate 
health,  of  affection  for  her  tister  Elisa- 
beth, of  alms  to  the  poor  and  other  acts 
of  charity  and  kindnen ;  bat  of  cruelty 
or  malice,  or  eril  traita  of  character,  they, 
with  one  eieeption,  bear  no  lecord. 
This  exception  u  a  love  of  bettinv  and 
gambling,  which  she  doubtless  imbibed 
from  her  bther  and  his  eonrticTi,  who 
it  is  well  known  delighted  in  and  ar- 
dently encouraged  those  Tie«s, 


CHAPTEB  III. 

Mir^tfiminutfar  tmiiiif  jodmothtr—Attindi  tKt  hiHh  nf  Prmee  Edtaard— 
SUattlt  goimollUr  to  kim—/i  thitfmmmer  at  Jan*  Stj/mom't  fimtn^—Htr 
triatt  in  1G38-9— TftnxvA  CramweU,  the  neeivtt  a  praait  from  ikt  Kiiiff— 
Vtm  ^firtt  ta  •Mtry  Mtr—Pritenli  to  Edward  tmd  MioMh—FutUt  tugelia- 
lianfir  hir  muaringt  to  tin  Dmla  b/'  Orltam^Sht  ii  raiond  fa  her  plant  ut  tkt 
nwuiUH — Sttmdt  bridamaid  to  Kathtritu  Farr—Ailmdt  thf  Etitg  and  Qatm 
mtkm-progrf*i—AuitU»ttfureeeptim  of  tin  Bukt  Dt  y^a~Tr<ouiatn 
Uu  AnyirwKi  of  St.  Jolm—lkath  of  Btnry  th«  £ifAtk~Mary  retire!  to  lit 
aHmtrf—SufireJrtmiUAtaah—jrritalo  SUtaiM—O^lU  U  M«  tetaUit^ 
nUHi  aftMe  iVolluCaHf  Cloireh  of  England— Fiiitt  SI  Jimt^$—I)miti  tluU  O* 
w  iM"  ietutkald  auitU  the  DtvontAire  reUle, 


ARLT  in  Jannary, 
'  1337,  Mary  made  a 
short  visit  to  her 
fbrmer  residenee  of 
Beanlien.  She  re- 
tam^  in  Fabroary 


1  "Westminster,  and 
shortly  aRerwsrds  at«od  g^mother  te 
the  daughter  of  »  poor  dttien  of  Lon- 
don, named  Malrel;  andwhatisrvmaik- 
able,  iBeh  waa  her  fimdness  for  filling 
this  bolycfflce,  that  daring  thia  


dren  of  erery  eradfc  from  her  half-bro- 
ther Prince  Edward  down  to  the  off- 
ings of  hnmble  peasanla,  many  of 
whom  were  orphans  dependent  on  bar 

Hary  was  present  at  tbe  aooanchemeat 
of  Queen  Jane;  she  took  the  PriBceai 
Eliiabetii  with  her,  and  stood  sponsor  to 
Prince   Edward;"    t*  whom  she  pro- 
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fcnenl  of  Jane  Sejnour  she  appeared 
aa  cblef  iiKramer,  and  whilut,  with  her 
ladies,  performing  "lamentahle  vigils" 
round  the  royal  corpse,  in  Hampton 
Court  Chapel,  in  mnrky  November,  she 
eaoght  a  severe  cold ;  and  after  suf- 
fering the  torments  of  a  terrible  tooth- 
ache, paid  Nicholas  Sampson,  the  King^s 
surgeon,  for  drawing  one  of  her  teeth, 
three  pounds ;  an  enormous  fee,  and  only 
nine  snillin^  and  two-pence  less  than 
the  sum  paid  to  Master  Francis,  the 
ph^rsician,  for  attending  Margaret  of 
Anjou  during  a  three  months'  perilous 
travail  in  1444-6.*  When  the  remains 
of  Queen  Jane  were  conveyed  in  solemn 
state  from  Hampton  Court  to  Windsor, 
Mary  rode  behind  the  car  on  a  steed 
trapped  with  black  velvet.  To  the  poor, 
who  begged  by  the  way-side,  she  distri- 
buted in  alms  thirty  shillings;  at  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  she  took  part 
in  the  obsequies  as  chief  mourner,  paid 
for  thirteen  masses  for  the  repose  or  the 
departed  Queen's  soul,  gave  to  each  of  her 
chamborers  a  sovereign,  and  made  pre- 
sents to  the  other  oflGLcers  of  her  house- 
hold. 

Mary  remained  with  her  father  at 
Greenwich  till  Christmas,  when  the 
court  removed  to  Richmond,  where  she 
tarried  till  February,  1538,  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Hanworth,  giving  four  shil- 
lings and  four  pence  in  alms  on  the  way, 
and  paying  seven  shillings  to  pioneers  to 
render  the  road  thither  passable.  In 
the  summer  of  this  year  she  paid  several 
visits  to  Prince  Edward,  whose  infancy 
at  this  period  she  watched  over  with  the 
care  and  fondness  of  a  mother;  and 
about  the  same  time  she  took  into  her 
service  the  beautiiiil  Elizabeth  Fitz- 
gerald, celebrated  in  the  tender,  flowing 
verse  of  the  grafted  but  unfortunate  Surry, 
as  the  fair  Geraldine. 

Continued  domestic  tranquillity  was 
not  to  be  the  lot  of  Mary.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  drove  the  monks 
from  their  homes,  and  led  to  fearful  in- 
surrections, which,  as  the  insurgents 
always  coupled  with  their  other  requests 
a  demand  that  Mary  should  be  restored 
to  her  rank  in  the  succession,  at  length 
ao  excited  the  jealousy  of  her  father  and 
*  8eep«ge874. 


his  comcO,  that  her  eataMishment  ww 
broken  up  in  the  antanm  of  this  year. 
Whether  her  own  ocmdiict  or  the  zeal  of 
the  papists  brought  this  misfortune  upon 
her,  is  a  mystery;  all  that  is  known, 
being  that  from  this  period  till  the  close 
of  the  year  1539  she  lived  in  a  state  of 
severe  restraint,  bordering  on  captivity. 
at  Hertford  Castle,  with  ner  young  sis- 
ter Elisabeth.  Meanwhile  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  Lord  Montague,  the  Mar- 
quis and  the  Marehionesa  of  Exeter,  and 
other  relations  and  friends  of  B^inald 
Pole,  now  cardinal,  irere  arrested  and 
all  beheaded  or  utterly  mined,  for  no 
other  crime  than  friendslup  to  the  car- 
dinal, who,  by  supporting  the  just  claim 
of  Mary's  mother,  Eathenne  ol  Arragon, 
had  deeply  offended  King  Henry.  The 
agony  and  dejection  of  Mary  at  this 
period,  when  the  scaffold  was  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  her  truest  and  best-be- 
loved friends,  msj  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  detailed.  To  her  it  was 
another,  a  severe  trial ;  thanks  to  her 
good  mother,  she  from  infancy  had 
learned  to  bear  misfortune  with  resig- 
nation, or  doubtless  her  curdled  blo^ 
would  have  boiled  with  indignation,  and 
prompted  her  to,  at  all  haza^,  revenge 
the  wholesale,  the  cruel  execution  of  her 
many  friends. 

This  year  Mary  received  forty  pounds 
a  quarter  from  her  father ;  but  towards 
Christmas  her  flnances  became  so  low, 
that  she  wrote  to  Cromwell,  and  thron?h 
him  received  from  the  King  an  addi. 
tional  one  hundred  pounds.  From  Crom- 
well she  frequently  received  little  pre- 
sents, and  for  years,  she  had  obtained 
her  supplies  through  his  hands;  she 
took  aavice  or  a  scolding  frt>m  him  in 
good  part ;  and  how  little  she  understood 
his  character  or  intentions  towards  her, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined 
epistle,  which  she  evidently  addressed 
to  the  crafty  minister  when  she  was  at 
her  father's  court  in  1538. 

<^  Mt  Lokd, 
*<  After  my  most  hearty  commendations, 
because  1  cannot  conveniently  with  mj 
mouth  render  unto  you  in  presence  those 
thanks  for  the  gteat  goodness  I  find  in 
you  daily  that  the  same  dotiiworthilj 
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deaenre,  I  thoiu^t  it  mypart  of  congra- 
once,  at  least,  By  these  my  rude  letters, 
to  advertise  you,  that  of  my  good  will 
and  prayer  to  do  your  stead  or  pleasure, 
you  shaU  be  ever  auring  my  life  assured, 
which  I  trust  your  gentleness  will  yet 
accept  in  worth,  considering  it  is  all 
that  I  haTe  wherewith  to  repay  any  part 
of  that  charge  and  perfect  Mendihip 
ti^at  I  haTe  um  do  fina  in  you :  heartily 
requiring  your  continuance,  which,  be- 
sides the  purchasing  of  my  tedious  suits 
wherewith  I  do  eier  molest  you,  shall 
be  my  great  comfort,  and  thus  I  be- 
seech God  to  send  you  as  well  to  fare,  as 
I  would  wish  myself. 
"  At  Bichmond,  tlus  Thursday  night, 
**  Your  assured  loying  Friend 
^^  during  my  life^ 

«*  Maet." 

It  was  one  of  the  Eing^s  hobbys  to 
negotiate  marriages  for  the  Princess 
Hfury.  With  this  view,  a  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  in  1537  with  the  Prince  of 
Portugal ;  Henry  declaring,  that  as  he 
had  iUegitimatized  his  daughter  by  act 
of  parliament,  he  by  the  same  means 
could  restore  her  to  her  rank  in  the  succes- 
sion when  he  so  pleased.  The  suit  failed, 
and  in  the  following  year  Gromwell's 
efforts  to  unite  Mary  to  the  young  Duke 
of  Cleyes  ended  in  the  unfortunate  mar- 
riage of  Anne  of  Cleyes  to  Henry  the 
Eighth.  These  fulures  so  little  dis- 
couraged the  King,  that  when  Duke 
Phillip  of  Bayaria,  who  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  yisited  Eng- 
land to  assist  at  the  wedding  of  Anne 
of  Cleyes,  he  resoWed  to  marry  the 
Princess  to  that  Duke.  The  Dukc  ac- 
quiesced, and  Wriothesl^,  who  was 
appointed  to  broach  the  subject  to  Mary, 
thus  reports  the  proceedings  to  Crom- 
well : — "  When  I  waited  on  my  Lady 
Mary's  ^race,  and  opened  the  cause  of 
my  conung^,  she  answered  me  that  the 
King's  Majesty  not  offended,  she  would 
wish  and  desire  neyer  to  enter  that 
kind  of  religion  [meaning  the  wedded 
state],  but  tocontmue  still  a  maid ;  yet, 
remembering  how  she  was  bound  to*  be 
in  aU  thines  obedient  to  the  King,  and 
how  she  had  obliged  herself  to  the  same, 
■he  committed  herself  to  his  Majesty,  I 


as  her  mereiM  fiither  and  soyeioign 
lord,    trusting  and  knowin?  that  his 
goodness  and  wisdom  would  so  pro- 
yide  for  her,  as  should  redound  to  his 
Grace's  honour,  and  to  her  own  quiet." 
Despite  the  refusal  contained  in  this 
letter,  the  Protestant  Duke  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Catholic  Mary,  conyersed 
with  her,  kissed  her,  and  gaye  her  a 
rich  diamond  cross.    Meanwmle,  Henry 
inyested  Duke  Phillip  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  called  hmi  son-in-law,  and 
settled  Mary's  portion  at  seyen  thousand 
pounds;    indeed,  matters  went  so  far, 
that  the  wedding  day  was  about  to  be 
fixed,  when  the  harshness  of  Henry's 
conduct  to  Anne  of  Cleyes  excited  the 
ire  of  the  German  Duke,  and  Henry, 
offended  by  his  bold  reproof,  caused  the 
diamond  cross  to  be  returned  to  him,  as 
a  token  that  the  match  was  broken  off. 
Howeyer,  six  years  afterwards,  Duke 
Phillip,  who  sincerely  loyed  Mary,  re- 
newed his  suit,  and,  being  promptly  re- 
fused, died  a  beu^elor. 

At  the  commencement  of  1540,  Mary 
presented  to  Prince  Edward,  as  a  new 
yeai^s  gift,  a  coat  of  crimson  satin,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  ornamented  with 
ponsies  of  pearb,  and  with  sleeyes  of 
tinsel  and  four  aglets  of  gold ;  she  also 
made  presents  to  her  sister  Elizabeth 
and  otuers,  but  a  want  of  space  preyents 
us  from  inserting  these  and  many  other 
interesting  items  of  Mary's  expenditure, 
for  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
Sir  Frederick  Madden's  ably  edited  work. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  we  find 
Mary  at  the  residence  of  Prince  Edward 
at  Tittenhanger,  where  she  became  so 
seriously  ill,  that  the  King's  surgeon 
was  sent  firom  London  to  bleed  her. 
How  long  she  tarried  at  Tittenhanger  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  council,  were  it  only  to  secure  her 
person,   dismissed  her  nousehold,  and 

S laced  her  under  some  sort  of  restraint 
uring  the  terrible  and  bloody  struggle 
of  the  theological  parties  in  1540-1, 
a  period  when  she  herself  was  in  great 
personal  danger — when  her  late  state 
goyemess,  the  yenerable  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  was  butchered  on  the  block 
— when  her  old  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Fea- 
thcrstone,  her  mother's  chaplaini  AblOj 
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tad  oiber  tttimeli  papiiti,  were  burnt  ti 
beretict;  and  wben  it  was  death  to 
openlr  differ  with  the  King  in  matters 
of  r^tgion,  or  deny  his  theologpical  su- 
premacT. 

The  aecapitation  of  Eathcrine  Howard 
incrca5(>d  the  probability  that  Mary 
would  remain  second  in  the  succession, 
and  induced  Francis  the  First  to  once 
more  demand  her  hand  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  negotiation  was  opened 
at  Chabliz,  in  AprO,  1542,  by  the  High 
Admiral  of  France,  and  Priry  Councillor 
Paget  In  a  quaint  despatch  detailinff 
the  particulars  of  the  conference,  Paget 
aars : — **  When  I  entered  the  nresence 
of  the  Admiral,  he  rose  from  his  seat 
and  made  a  great  and  humble  reTerence ; 
and  after  that  he  had  taken  thanks  unto 
your  Majesty,  and  with  two  or  three 
great  oaths  declared  his  affection  towards 
you,  I  entered  the  accomplishment  of 
your  Majesty's  command."  Francis  the 
First  required  that  Mary  should  be 
dowered  with  a  million  crowns.  Paffet, 
who  was  commissioned  to  offer  out 
two  hundred  thousand,  thus  continues : 
— "  Whilst  I  was  declaring  from  point 
to  point  all  your  Majesty  and  your  Ma* 
jest/s  council  had  directed,  he  (the 
Admiral)  gave  twenty  sighs,  casting  up 
his  eyes  and  crossing  himself  as  many 
times,  for  I  marked  him  when  he  was 
not  aware  of  it.     He  then  heaved  one 

5Teat  sigh,  and  said,  *  I  am  an  English 
frenchman,  and  next  after  my  master 
I  esteem  the  King  your  mastei^s  finger 
more  than  I  do  any  other  prince's  lady 
in  all  the  world ;  but,  alas !  what  is  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  give  in  mar- 
riage with  so  freat  a  Kind's  daughter 
to  Monsieur  DrOrleans  ?  Four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  is  nothing  to  him. 
Monsieur  D'Orleans  is  a  Prince  of  great 
courage;  Monsieur  D' Orleans  doth  aspire 
to  great  things,  and  such  is  his  fortune, 
or  else  I  am  wonderfully  deceived.' 

"  I  answered,"  proceeds  the  droll 
Paget,  **  *  Monsieur  D' Orleans  is  a  great 
King's  son;  Monsieur  D' Orleans  aspi- 
reth  to  great  things,  but  it  is  not  reason 
that  my  master's  wealth  should  main- 
tain his  courafi^.  My  master  has  a  son 
of  his  own,  whom  I  trust  will  g^w  up 
a  man  of  courage ;  and  as  for  his  dangh- 


ter,  be  doth  eonsider  her  aa  reason  re- 
quireth.  Had  King  Louis  the  Twelfth 
any  more  with  one  of  my  master's 
sisters  than  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns?  and  the  King  of  Scots  with 
another  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ?  Assuredly  not ;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
onr  firiendship  be  advisable  to  you,  seek 
it  by  reasonalole  means.' 

'*  ^  It  is  not  oLe  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  that  tan  enrich  my  master 
or  impoverish  yonrs,'  said  the  Admiral 
in  reply ;  *  therefore,  for  the  love  of 
God,  let  us  go  roundly  together.  We 
ask  yonr  daoghter/  quoth  he.  '  For  her 
you  shall  have  our  son,  Aomiye  prince, 
and  set  him  out  to  sale,  we  ask  you  a 
dote  [dower]  with  her,  and  after  the 
sum  you  will  give,  she  shall  have  an  as- 
signment after  the  custom  of  the  country 
here.* 

"'Well,'  quoth  I,  *  you  will  have  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  with  her.' 

« '  By  my  troth,'  quoth  he,  <  the  dote 
you  have  offered  ia  nothing,  and  if  I 
were  as  King  Louia  and  the  King  of 
Soots  were,  I  would  rather  take  your 
master's  daug^hter  in  her  kirtle,  and  more 
honour  were  it  to  me,  than,  being  Mon- 
sieur D*  Orleans,  to  take  her  with  a  pal- 
try two  hundred  thousand  crowns.' ' 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  negotiation 
failed  in^  its  purpose,  but  it  benefited 
Mary,  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent that  ultimately  drove  the  King  to 
restore  her  to  her  natural  ^baee  in  the 
succession.  Theactof  parliament  which 
did  her  this  but  partial  justice,  was 
passed  on  the  seventh  of  February,  1544 ; 
and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  her  feither, 
who  himself  dictated  the  act,  it  neither 
removed  firom  her  the  brand  of  illegiti- 
macy, nor  permitted  her  rights  to  the 
succession  to  dei>end  upon  anything 
more  stable  than  his  own  arbitary  will.* 
At  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  father  with 
Katherine  Parr,  July  the  twelfth,  1543, 
Mary  stood  bridesmaid,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  her  new  step-mother  witii  a 
pair  of  elegant  gold  bracelets  set  with 
rubies,  and  twenty-five  pounds  in  money. 
The  pecuniary  g^ft  was  moat  acceptable, 
as  an  unhealthy  season  had  laid  many 
of  her  servants  and  dependants  on  a 
*  fleapacaitt. 
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fiick  bed,  and  her  limited  income  scarcely 
sufficed  to  sapply  their  medical  and 
other  necessary  wants ;  a  source  of  great 
gri^  to  Mary,  who  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  alleviating  the  misery  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  distressed.  The  entries 
in  her  privy  purse  journal,  which  closes 
with  the  year  1544,  not  only  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  fact,  but  they  also  render  it 
apparent  that  her  income  was  prccari. 
ous  and  limited — her  numerous  benefac- 
tions attended  with  no  small  amount  of 
self-sacrifice,  one  of  the  surest  proo&  of 
a  philanthropic  disposition. 

This  summer  Mary  attended  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  progress  through  the 
midland  counties;  but  being  attacked 
with  her  old  chronic  sickness  between 
Grafton  and  Woodstock,  she  was  re- 
moTod  in  the  Queen's  litter  first  to  Ampt- 
hill,  and  afterwards  to  Ashbridge,  where 
she  spent  the  autumn  with  her  half- 
iMTother  and  sister,  who  were  then  redd- 
ing there.  In  Febmanr,  1544,  she  as- 
sisted at  the  court  held  by  her  step- 
mother at  Westminster,  for  tne  reception 
of  the  Spanish  Duke  de  Najera.  The  Spa- 
nish grandee  kissed  her  lips  in  token  that 
he  was  her  relation,  and  danced  with  her 
at  the  court  ball  given  on  the  occasion. 

Several  eircumstanoes  tend  to  shew 
that  at  this  period  the  religious  preiu- 
dices  of  Mary  were  not  so  great  as  has 
been  suf^posed.  Her  only  expenditure 
on  the  ceremonials  of  the  popish  church, 
was  an  insignificant  offering  at  Candle- 
mas. With  this  exception,  the  latter 
entries  in  her  privy  purse  journal  afford 
no  indication  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  church,  whilst  the  translation 
into  English  of  the  paraphrase  of  St. 
John  by  Erasmus,  which  she  so  ably 
accomplished  in  1544,  at  the  request  of 
the  gfood  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  would 
almost  induce  a  belief  that  she  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1546,  Mary  was 
again  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  her 
chronic  illness;  early  in  May  she  re- 
covered and  went  to  court,  where  she 
tarried  several  months.  Whether  she 
witnessed  the  death  of  her  father  is 

Soblematical,  but  Pollino  assures  us  that 
enzy  the  £ighth|  when  on  hia  death- 


bed, called  her  to  his  side,  and  made 
her  solemnly  promise  not  to  aspire  to 
her  brother's  crown,  but  to  be  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him  during  his  minority,  and 
always  to  love  him.  A  promise  which 
she  probably  made,  as,  despite  the  tempt- 
ing inducements,  the  entreaties  of  her 
friends,  and  the  persecution  she  herself 
s  lered  in  defence  of  her  domestic  altar 
and  worship,  she,  to  the  last,  firmly  dis- 
couraged rebellion  against  those  who 
held  the  regal  reins  for  her  youthful 
brother,  and  abstained  from  connecting 
herself  with  any  faction.  By  tlie  con- 
ditions of  Henry  the  Eighth's  will, 
Mary  was  made  Prince  Edward's  imme 
diate  successor,  provided  that  Prince  died 
without  issue ;  she  was  also  left  a  mar^ 
riage  portion  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  if 
she  married  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  and  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  during  the  period  that  she  was 
single.  Part  of  this  annuity  was  de 
rived  from  the  rents  of  Kenning  Hall,  a 
manor  illegally  wrested  from  one  of  the 
Howard  family,  and  which  on  her  acces- 
sion she  honourably  restored  to  its  right- 
ful heir. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Mary  retired  to  the  privacy  of  a  country 
life.  In  April,  1547,  she  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  Lady  Somerset,  requesting  her 
to  prevail  on  the  Protector  to  provide 
for  JKichard  Woodard  and  George  Brick- 
house,  two  of  her  mother's  aged  ser- 
vants ;  and,  as  the  request  was  speedily 
complied  with,  it  is  evident  that  the 
changes  made  in  religion  at  this  period 
had  not  as  yet  destroyed  the  ?ood  under- 
standing subsisting  between  her  and  the 
Protector.  In  June,  she  received  a  let- 
ter from  Lord  Seymour,  requesting  her 
sanction  to  his  marriage  with  Katherine 
Parr.  Her  very  sensible  answer,  which 
we  have  already  given  in  the  memoirs  of 
Henrythe  Eightn's  last  Queen,*  is  dated 
(rom.  Wanstead.  Her  health  was  deli^ 
cate,  and  to  improve  it,  she  passed  the 
summer  at  her  various  country  residences. 
In  the  autumn,  she  resided  at  Kennin^- 
hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  her  old  chrome 
affection  again  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sick^ 
ness.  Jane,  her  chamber-woman,  had 
*  Seopa0B4fie. 
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fba  nnfortniuU*  Somenet  paid  the  p«.   — perh«M  disputing.     K( 
ibition  on  the  waffold,    —''■-■  '-  -■"■' —  >■=- 


■■It;  of  hi>  ainbi 
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then  resided  ■< 


of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  pnid  a  Tisit 
to  her  brother  at  Greenwich  Falace. 
Theta  risiti,  in  the  Utter  years  of  (he 
jonng  King's  life,  vere  not  freqnent ; 
nor  is  thi)  surprizing,  for,  religious  dif- 
ference* set  aside,  the  almost  more  tliaa 
cmslern  ceremonials  imposed  iipoa  all 
who  approached  the  boy  monarcb,  must 


mitted  to  address  him  withont  kneeling. 
"  I  bare  seen,"  says  Ubaldioi,  "  tbe 
Princen  Eliiabeth  drop  on  ono  knM 
fire  timet  before  her  brother  ere  she 
rentnredtolake  hrr  seat;  and  at  dinner, 
If  either  of  bis  nstert  were  permitted  to 
eat  with  bim,  she  sat  on  a  stool  or  bench 
at  a  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie 
loyal  dtus." 


CHAPIHt  IT. 

XAearJ  t^  Sixth  deelarei  lady  Jam  Grty  Aii  nam— or,  mud  Ha — KerUamitr- 
Unifi  dtceit  dttieltd  by  Mary — Slit  ntoicet  to  enfiira  her  right  to  Iht  enmnt — 
Jmimey  to  KaininghaS — Writtt  to  tit  emflci/  dtelarinff  hertelf  Soetreign — 
IVaiili  htr  itanderd  at  Framllnffliapt  Ctttit — F^velaiiHtd  Queen  at  IfoncicA, 
<md  at  Londm — Break-tip  ef  the  NorihMmbtrbmd  /attion — She  i*  joined  if 
£laaielh — Entert  London  in  triumph — Eileoiet  the  state  priteneri  in  lie  TonBer 
— Autntt  to  Xbrthumberland"!  ixeeation — Sefueet   la  briny  Jan*  Grey  to  the 

.  iiKiSiriorei  the  Calhotic  Church  of  Senry  the  Eighth— Sewarde  her  friemU 
— Ber  kindnesi  to  Judge  Halea,  and  to  Undervx/od,  the  hol-ffoipcBer — Stitaieih 
a^furti  the  ri/ormed  teorihip. 


H  theipringof  1SS2, 
Edward  was  consi- 
derably reduced  by 
successive  attacks  of 
small  pox  and  mi 
slee,  and  in  the  si 


tec,  he  took  se- 
Teral  violent  colds,  which  tiltimstely  set- 
tled on  his  lungs,  and  evidenced  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  consumption,  Hia 
declininif  health  urged  Northumberland 
—already  the  moat  wealthy  and  power- 
fal  noble  in  the  realm  —  to  eiecuto  a 
project  he  had  for  some  time  meditated, 
of  perpetuating  faia  own  influence,  by 
Barrying  his  fourth  son,  Lord  Guildford 
Dadlcy,  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,*  the 
grand-daughter  of  Mary,  sister  to  Henry 
tha  hlDOd  at  their  relLgiaDS  apponenti;  a 
wu  Mt  bartarcuB  .pint  of  persMuH-in  I 
Ured  in  EngUnd,    Ul^l^  ti|^Vra«>Unl^ 

been  quenched  b;  CsUiolle  blind,  dutlog  t 


BuffolfcSyFranMs.dBug 
BlsUt  Of  lleorrtlie  Elg 
In  UeiUT  tbe  E[gblb's  ' 


the  Eighth,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
King's  death,  placing  him  upon  the 
throne.  In  June,  1SS3,  the  force  or 
the  peisuBsion  of  Northumberland, 
caused  the  sick  Eing,  by  will,  to  disin- 
herit hia  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  bestow  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  These  illegal  doings — the  will 
was  not  sanctioned  by  parliament — were 
kept  secret  from  Mary,  who,  after  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  tbe  King,  at  the  eom- 
mcncement  of  the  year,  retired  to  her 
favourite  retreat  of  Heauleau  (Newhall), 
where  she  remained  till  June,  when  the 
went  to  Honsdon,  It  was  also  tbe  po- 
licy of  tbe  Northumberland  faction,  on 
tbe  demise  of  Edward,  in  July,  to  keep 
his  death  secret  from  the  public  aa  long 
as  possible,  that  they  might  secure  tbe 

uu^llub^",  to'thB  uiJu°°oii  or  tba  Scot- 

Kutherina  Qrej,  was  aoltid  In  wadllx*  u 
Ni>rtbijmberUDd'B  own  dau| 
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knowledge  how  to  order  his  power,  to 
which  law  all  of  you  consenteci,  and 
seemed  at  that  time,  to  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, very  well  to  like  the  same; 
and  that  you  could  find  no  fault,  all  this 
while,  with  some  amone  yourselves,  for 
running  half  a  year  heiore  that  which 
YOU  now  call  a  law,  ye,  and  before  the 
bishops  came  together,  wherein,  me 
thinketh,  you  do  me  Tery  much  wrong, 
if  1  should  not  have  as  much  pre-emi- 
nence to  continue  in  keeping  a  full  au- 
thorized law,  made  without  jvarrya/yfe,  as 
they  had  both  to  break  the  law,  which  at 
that  time,  yourselves  must  need  confess, 
was  of  full  power  and  strength,  and  to 
use  alterations  of  their  own  inyention, 
contrary  both  to  that  and  your  new  law, 
as  you  call  it." 

In  this  letter,  Mary  boldly  accuses 
Somerset,  and  his  collea^es  in  office,  of 
breaking  her  father's  will.  In  the  lost 
epistles,  she  entreats  them  to  educate  her 
brother,  the  young  £in^,  as  ordained  by 
that  will,  in  the  Catholic  faith ;  accuses 
them  of  interfering  with  religion,  as 
established  by  her  rather,  and  reiterates 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  above 
letter,  that  whatever  laws  they  made  to 
the  contrary,  she  would  remain  obedient 
to  her  father's  laws  till  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  of  aee.  We  have  but  one  of 
Somerset's  replies,  and,  in  this,  neither 
a  candid  ayowal  of  the  inconsistency  of 
Henry  the  £i^hth's  will,  nor  of  the  Pro- 
tector's intentions  to  at  once  establish 
the  Protestant  faith — he,  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency,  made  assertions  re- 
garding himself,  and  his  colleagues,  and 
uie  rehgious  tenets  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
wholly  at  yariance  with  facts.  He  thus 
proceeds: — 

"  Madam,  my  humble  commendations 
to  your  Grace  premised. — I  have  re- 
ceived your  letters  of  the  second  of  this 
present^  acknowledging  myself  thereby 
much  bound  unto  your  grace ;  neverthe- 
less, I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  your 
Grace  should  have  a  wron^  opinion  of 
me  and  others,  which  were  by  the  £ing, 
your  late  father,  put  in  trust  as  executors 
of  his  will;  albeit,  I  trust  there  shall 
be  no  such  foult  found  in  iii»  as  in  the 


same  your  Grace  hath  alleged ;  and,  for 
mj  part,  I  know  none  of  us  that  wiU 
willingly  neglect  the  full  execution  of 
every  jot  of  his  said  ¥rill,  as  far  as  shall 
and  may  stand  with  the  King,  our  mas- 
ter's honour  and  surety  that  now  is,  not 
doubtiug  but  our  proceedings  therein, 
and  in  all    things  committed   to  our 
charge,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  able  to 
answer  the  whole  world,  both  in  honour 
and  discharge  of  our  consciences.    And 
where  your  Grace  writeth  that  the  most 
part  01  the  realm,  through  a  naughty 
liberty  and  presumption,  are  now  brought 
into  such  a  division,  as  if  we  executors 
go  not  about  to  bring  them  to  that  stay 
that  our  late  master  left  them,  they  will 
forsake  all  obedience  unless  they  have 
their  own  will  and  phantasies ;  and  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  King  shall  not 
be  well  served,  and  that  all  other  realms 
shall  have  us  in  an  obloquy  and  derision, 
and  not  without  just  cause.    Madam,  as 
these  words,  written  or  spoken  by  you, 
soundeth  not  well,  so  can  I  not  persuade 
myself  that  they  have  proceeded  from 
the  sincere  mind  of  so  virtuous  and  so 
wise  a  lady,  but  rather  by  the  setting 
on  and  procurement  of  some  unchari- 
table ana  malicious  person.     Such  hath 
been  the  King's  Majesty's  proceedings, 
our  youuj^  noble  master  that  now  is, 
that  all  his  faithiul  subjects  have  cause 
to  render  thanks  for  the  manifold  bene- 
fits shewed  unto  his  Grace,  and  to  his 
people,  and  realm,  sithence  the  first  daj 
of  nis  reign,  and  to  think  that  God  is 
contented  and  pleased  with  his  ministers, 
who  seek  nothing  but  the  true  glory  of 
God,  and  the  surety  of  the  King  s  per- 
son, with  the  quietness  and  wealth  of 
his  subjects.     And  where  your  Grace 
writeth  also  that  there  was  godly  order 
and  quietness  left  by  the  King,  our  late 
master,   your   Grace's  father,   in    this 
realm,  at  the  time  of  his  death,   I  do 
something  marvel,  for,  if  it  may  please 
you  to  call  to  your  remembrance  that 
his  Grace  departed  from  this  life  before 
he  had  fuUy  finished   such  orders  as 
he  minded  to  have  established  to  his 
people,  no  kind  of  reli^on  was  per- 
fected at  his  death,  but  left  all  uncertain^ 
most  like  to  have  brought  us  in  parties 
aiid  cdyisioDf  if  God  hM  not  only  nelped 
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tlinnrn  opoi,  and  the  prifonen  liberated, 
■ad  on  toe  eighteenth  of  Jul?  she  pro- 
daimed  Korthomberland  a  reoeL  '*  As. 
faring  all  and  erenr  of  her  subjects  on 
the  word  of  a  riehtful  Queen,  that  who- 
eyer  taketh  and  bringeth  the  said  Duke 
unto  her  presence,  sludl,  if  he  be  a  noble, 
have  one  thousand  pounds  in  land ;  if 
a  knight,  fiye  hundred  pounds,  with  the 
adyancement  to  nobility ;  if  a  gentleman, 
fiye  hundred  marks  and  the  degree  of 
a  knight;  and  if  a  yeoman,  one  hun 
dred  pounds,  and  the  degree  of  an  es- 
quire." 

Meanwhile  dissension,  desertion,  and 
distrust  hourly  reduced  the  power  and 
aetion  of  Mary's  opponents.  Northum- 
berland, in  a  state  of  doubt  and  appre- 
hension, at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cayalry, 
marched  from  London  to  oppose  Mary 
<m  the  thirteenth  instant;  and  as  he 
rode  through  Shoreditch,  he  remarked 
to  Sir  John  Gates,  "  The  people  crowd 
to  see  us,  but  not  one  exclaims,  God 
speed  ye !"    The  council  in  the  Tower 

Sere  in  a  state  of  perplexit]^,  and  when 
le  news  of  the  hourly  increasing  strength 
of  their  opponents,  of  the  loss  of  their 
six  ships,  and,  what  was  more  alarming, 
of  the  refusal  of  their  tenantry  to  senre 
against  Mary  reached  them,  they  lost 
heart,  and  under  a  pretext  of  givin? 
audience  to  the  French  ambassador,  and 
then  joining  the  army  of  Northumber. 
land,  who  had  just  written  to  them  for 
an  increase  of  force,  they  on  the  nine- 
teenth left  the  Tower,  and  joined  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Becorder,  and  Alder- 
men, rode  in  procession  through  the 
city,  proclaimed  Mary  Queen  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  amidst  the  deafening  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace,  attended 
in  the  cathedral  whilst  Te  Deum  was 
sung,  and  immediately  sent  an  order  to 
Northumberland  to  disband  his  army, 
and  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Mary,  acknowledging  her  for  their  so- 
yereign. 

"  Our  bounden  duty  most  humbly 
remembered  to  your  excellent  Majesty, 
it  may  like  the  same  to  understand,  that 
we  your  humble,  faithful,  and  obedient 
subjects,  haying  always  (God  we  take 


to  witness)  remained  your  HirhnessT 
true  and  humble  subjects  in  our  nearts, 
eyer  since  the  death  of  our  late  Soye- 
reign  Lord  and  Master,  your  High- 
nesses brother,  whom  God  pardon ;  and 
seeinff  hitherto  no  possibility  to  utter 
our  ^termination  herein  without  great 
destruction  and  bloodshed,  both  of  our* 
selyes  and  others  till  this  time,  haye 
this  day  proclaimed,  in  your  City  of 
London,  your  Majeslj  to  be  our  true, 
natural  ^yereign  Liqg^  I^dy,  and 
Queen.  Most  humbly  beseeching  your 
Majesty  to  pardon  ana  remit  our  former 
infirmities,  and  most  graciously  to  ac- 
cept our  meanings,  which  haye  been 
eyer  to  senre  jour  Highness  truely,  and 
so  shall  remain  with  fOl  our  powers  and 
forces  to  the  effusion  of  our  blood,  as 
these  bearers,  our  yery  good  Lords  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  I^rd  Paget,  can 
and  be  ready  more  particularly  to  declare^ 
to  whom  it  may  please  your  excellent  Ma. 
jesty  to  giye  nrm  credence ;  and  thus  we 
do  and  snail  daily  pray  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  preseryation  of  your  most  royal 
person  long  to  reign  oyer  us.  From 
your  Majesty's  City  of  London,    this 

day  of  July,  the  first  year  of  your 

most  prosperous  reign." 

Before  the  hostile  message  from  the 
council  of  London  reached  Is  orthumber- 
land,  who  was  then  at  Cambridge,  the 
desertion  of  his  troops,  and  the  eyident 
hopelessness  of  his  cause,  had  induced 
him  to  proceed  to  the  market-place, 
where,  whilst  the  tears  of  grief  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  he  proclaimed  Queen 
Mary,  and  tossed  his  cap  into  the  air  in 
token  of  joy.  The  yigilance  of  his  gen. 
tleman  pensioners  preyented  him  from 
making  his  escape  during  the  night,  and 
on  the  following  mommj?  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  of  high  treason  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  with  seyeral  of 
his  associates  sent  to  the  Tower.* 

*  Accordingto  Hajmes,  the  prisoners  for  trial 
were  twenty-seven;  but  when  the  Queen  saw 
the  list,  she  reduced  the  number  to  eleven. 
The  subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  list,  with  the 
names  Mary  struck  out  in  italics: — The 
Dukes  of  Northumberland  and  SuffcXk,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton ;  the  Earls  of  HwUr 
ingdon  and  Warwick;  the  Lords  Bobtrt^  Henrpf 
Ambrose,  GuildfOTd,  and  Dudley ;  the  La^ 
Jane  Dudley,  the  Bishops  ot  Caatarbiu7« 
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and  whether  the  commons  bare  taken 
him  or  no  I  know  not,  for  he  resorteth 
seldom  to  my  house.  But  by  report  they 
have  taken  oy  force  many  ^ntlemen  in 
these  quarters,  and  used  them  Tery 
cruelly.  And  as  touching  Lionell,  my 
senrant,  I  cannot  but  marvel  of  that 
bruit,  specially  because  he  dwelleth 
within  two  miles  of  London,  and  is  not 
acmiainted  within  the  shire  of  Suffolk 
or  Norfolk,  nor  at  any  time  cometh  into 
these  parts  but  when  he  waiteth  upon 
me  in  my  house,  and  is  now  at  London 
about  my  business,  being  no  man  apt  or 
meet  for  such  purposes,  but  men  to  as 
much  quietness  as  any  in  my  house. 

'*My  lord,  it  troubleth  me  to  hear 
such  reports  of  any  of  mine,  and  spe- 
cially where  no  cause  is  given.  Trusting 
that  my  household  shaU  try  themselves 
true  suDJects  to  the  King's  majesty,  and 
honest,  quiet  persons,  or  else  I  would  be 
loath  to  keep  them.  And  where  you 
charge  me  that  my  proceedings  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  should  give  no  small 
courage  to  many  of  those  men  to  re- 
quire and  do  as  they  do ;  that  thing  ap- 
peareth  most  evidently  to  be  untrue,  for 
all  the  rising  about  these  parts  is  touch- 
ing no  point  of  religion :  out  even  as  ye 
migentiy  and  without  desert  charge  me, 
so  1  omitting  so  fully  to  answer  it  as  the 
case  doth  require,  do  and  ¥dll  pray  God 
that  your  new  alterations  and  unlawful 
liberties  be  not  rather  the  occasion  of 
those  assemblies  than  my  doings,  who 
am  (God  I  take  to  witness)  inqnieted 
therewith.  And  as  for  Devonshire,  no 
indifferent  person  can  lay  their  doings 
to  my  charge,  for  I  have  neither  land 
Bor  acquaintance  in  that  country,  as 
knoweth  Almighty  God,  whom  I  humbly 
beseech  to  send  you  all  as  much  plenty 
of  His  grace  as  I  would  wish  to  myself; 
so  with  my  hearty  commendations  I  bid 
you  farewell.  From  my  house,  at  Ken- 
ninghall,  the  twentieth  of  July. 
"  your  friend  to  my  power, 

"  Mary." 

in  June,  1549,  commenced  that  tire- 
some religpious  persecution  to  which  Mary 
was  subjected  for  more  than  two  years, 
with  little  intermission,  and  which  en- 
dangered th0  exiftenee  ot  the  amity  be> 


tween  England  and  the  imperial  do- 
minions. 

Despite  the  act  of  uniformity  for 
worship,  Mary  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  continued  to 
have  the  popish  service  performed  in 
her  private  chapel.  This  offended  the 
Protector  and  the  council,  who,  by  letter, 
urged  her  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and 
not  by  obstinacy  set  an  example  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  nation;  and  desired 
her  to  send  her  comptroller  and  Dr. 
Hopton,  her  chaplain,  to  be  examined 
touching  her  mode  of  celebrating  wor. 
ship,  and  by  whom  she  afterwards  should 
be  folly  advertised  of  the  King  and  the 
councirs  pleasure.  In  her  letter  of  re- 
ply, datea  June  the  twenty-second,  1549. 
she  told  Somerset  she  intended  to  spend 
the  short  time  she  expected  to  live  in 
retirement — ^at  this  time  she  was  so  iU 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of— that  she 
would  not  spare  her  comptooller,  and 
her  chaplain  being  sick,  she  could  not 
send  him ;  that  if  any  of  her  servants—- 
man,  woman  or  chaplain — should  move 
her  contrary  to  her  conscience,  she  would 
not  listen  to  tiiem,  nor  suffer  the  like  to 
be  used  in  her  house ;  and  that  if  he 
(the  Protector)  had  any  thing  to  declare 
to  her,  except  matters  of  religion,  she 
would  thank  him  to  send  some  trusty 
person  with  whom  she  could  talk  the 
matter  over.  The  council  deemed  the 
tone  of  this  letter  haughty ;  Somerset 
again  wrote  to  Mary — she  again  replied ; 
neither  party  would  succumb,  the  dis- 
pute grew  to  a  storm,  but  ere  it  burst 
Somerset  was  deposed  from  the  protec- 
torship by  Warwick,  and  for  a  short 
while  Mary  was  permitted  to  exercise, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  those  religious 
rituals  which,  however  absurd  or  wicked, 
she  conscientiously  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 

On  the  deposition  of  Somerset,  War 
wick  addressed  to  Mary  a  lengthy  justi- 
fication of  hisproceeaings,  which  thus 
concluded — **  We  trust  your  ^race  in 
our  just  and  faithful  ouarrel  will  stand 
with  us,  and  thus  shall  we  pray  to  Al 
mighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  your 
grace's  health."  In  fieurt,  at  this  period, 
Warwick  deemed  the  support  of  Mary 
10  eMoitial  to  hif  plaai^  tKat  in  this  joa- 
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ygk  wiadom,  and  exedkat 
karniiig  mH  think  cooTenieDt,  and  li- 
aii  nnto  me,  to  whose  presence  I  pray 
God  I  maf  once  more  come  ere  I  die, 
fcr  CTCfj  day  is  a  year,  till  I  may  haTe 
the  fruition  of  it.  [Beseeching  yon, 
sood  Mr.]  Secretary,  to  continue  mine 
■nmUe  soit  for  the  same,  and  for  all 
other  things  whatsoerer  they  be,  to  re- 
pute my  heart  so  firmly  knit  to  his  plea- 
tve,  that  I  can  by  no  means  Tary  from 
Ike  direction  ana  appointment  of  the 
tame,  and  thns  most  heartily  fare  yon 
welL  From  Uunsdon,  this  Friday,  at 
ten  of  the  clock  at  ni^ht 
'*  Yoor  assured  lonng  friend, 
**  During  my  life, 

**  Makt." 

On  the  same  day  that  Mary  wrote  the 
above  epistle,  she  addressed  the  follow- 
ing  to  the  King :» 

'*  My  boanden  duty  most  humbly  re- 
BsembCTcd  to  your  most  excellpnt  Ma- 
jesty ;  whereas  I  am  unable  and  insuffi- 
cient to  render  and  express  to  your 
Highness  those  most  hearty  and  humble 
thanks  for  your  gracious  mercy  and  fa- 
therly pity,  surmounting  mine  offences 
at  this  time  extended  towards  me,  I 
shall  prostrate  at  your  most  noble  feet, 
humbly  and  with  the  rcry  bottom  of  my 
stomach,  beseech  your  Grace  to  repute 
that  in  me,  which  in  my  poor  heart  re- 
maining in  your  most  noble  hand,  I  have 
oonceired  and  professed  towards  your 
Grace,  whiles  the  breath  shall  remain  in 
my  body,  that  is,  that  as  I  am  now  in 
such  merciful  sort  recovered,  being  more 
than  almost  lost  with  mine  own  folly, 
that  your  Majesty  may  as  well  accept  me, 
justly  your  bounden  slave,  by  redemp- 
tion, as  your  most  humble,  faithful, 
and  obedient  child  and  subject,  by  the 
course  of  nature  planted  in  this  your 
most  noble  realm,  so  shall  I  for  ever  per- 
severe and  continue  towards  your  High- 
ness in  such  uniformity  and  due  obedi- 
ence, as  I  doubt  not,  out,  with  the  help 
of  God,  jour  Grace  shall  see  and  per- 
ceive a  will  and  intent  in  me  to  redouble 
again  that  hath  been  amiss  in  my  be- 
^f,  conformably  to  such  words  and 
Writings  as  I  have  spoken  and  sent  unto 


yov  HigliMM,  froaa  the  which  I  will 
aercr  Tary  dnuig  my  life,  tmsting  that 
your  graoe^  hath  oofBcaved  that  opinioo 
of  me,  which  to  remember  ia  mine  only 
comfort;  and  thoa  I  beseech  our  Lord  to 
preaerve  your  Grace  in  health,  with  my 
very  natioal  mother,  the  Queen,  and  to 
send  yon  shortly  iaaoe,  which  I  shall  as 
gladly  and  wilhngly  aerre  with  my  hands 
under  their  feet,  as  erer  did  poor  subject 
their  most  grscioiia  sovereign. 

^My  sister  Eliabeth  is  in  good 
health,  thanks  be  to  onr  Lord,  and  such  a 
child  towards  us  asl  donbt  not  hot  your 
Highness  will  hare  canae  to  rejoice  of,  in 
time  coming,  as  knowetii  Afanighty  God. 

''From  Hnnadon,  the  twenty-first 
day  of  Jnly. 

*'Toar  Grace's  most  hmnble  and 
''  obedient  daughter  and 
'*  faithful  subject, 
"  Maby." 

Mary's  kind  mention  of  the  little  £Ii- 
aabeth  in  this  letter,  exhibits  a  com- 
mendable proof  of  her  charitable,  affec- 
tionate diq>osition.  But  twp  months 
previously,  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  be- 
beaded  as  an  adulteress,  and  Elizabeth, 
her  only  surviving  child,  Henry  not 
only  disowned  as  a  Princess  of  the  line, 
but  also  treated  with  neglect  and  con- 
tempt. How  noble  then,  how  generous, 
was  it  of  Mary,  to  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  Anne  Boleyn*s  dying 
entreaty  for  forgiveness,  by  commending 
her  unoffending  little  one  to  the  notice 
of  the  brutal-minded  monarch.  Mary 
having,  to  use  Cromwell's  words,  vo- 
luntarily signed  her  own  degradation, 
was  now  permitted  to  hold  a  joint  house- 
hold with  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Her  at- 
tendants and  servants,  selected  for  the 
most  part  by  the  privy  council,  were 
twenty-eight  in  number.  They  became 
sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  only  re-  * 
linouished  her  service  by  the  command 
of  death.  B^ng  now  her  own  mistress, 
she  led  a  quiet,  sedate,  pious  life;  be- 
sides history,  theolo^,  and  general 
literature,  she  studied  geography,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy; a  portion  of  each  day  she 
devotea  to  the  exercise  of  religion, 
and   in  the  evening  worked  with  her 
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needle,  or  ^^  on  the  lute  the  Te- 
nia or  tbe  Tircio*!!'  In  December, 
l53S,  the  was  ufmitted  to  tbe  ao  tuiz- 
ioosij-deeired  preeence  of  her  lojat  f»- 
ther  >t  Biehmand,  No  pen  hai  detailed 
the  meetinf,  bat  to  tbe  long-eMranged 
Prince«a  it  most  hare  been  »n  hour  of 
delight,  u  the  immediately  regained  s 
large  *hare  of  tbe  King's  fiirmer  aflec- 
tiona.  In  the  diary  of  her  priTT  parse 
eipenaes,  which  eommence  from  Uus  pe- 
riod, are  entries  of  "  presents  from  the 
Kiag  to  the  Princess  nary,  as  tokens  of 
his  regard  for  ber."  One  of  these  was 
a  boraerinff  for  a  dreas,  of  rich  futd- 
imith's  won,  and  another  was  a  gold 
jnn  with  a  rabr  in  it  Abont  the  twen- 
tieth 6f  DeeeMber  the  conrt  removed  to 
Greenwich,  where  Harj  receiTcd 
■     '"   "ftrpenadsfromtbel. 

raloe  from  Cromwel!,  and 
01  less  aeeoont  from  Lord  Hor- 
•  of  her  inott  attached  litecarj 


Mends — Lord  and  Lady  Beanchamp, 
and  the  ladies  Bochford  and  Salisbury. 
"  The  Priiy  Pane  Eipenses  of  the  Prin- 
cen  Mary,"  a  work  moat  ably  edited  by 
Sir  Frederick  MaddcD,  throwg  great 
lijbt  upon  her  private  character,  which 
our  historians  hsye  branded  as  iafamotu^ 
bot  whose  Btatements  these  truthful  re- 
cords, written  In-  Maiy  and  those  abont 
her,  with  only  the  same  yiew  that  trades- 
men in  the  proent  century  niocke  entries 
in  their  account  hooks,  mlly  disproye. 
These  entries  speak  of  her  own  delicate 
health,  of  affection  for  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth, of  alms  to  the  poor  and  other  acts 
of  charily  and  kindnesa ;  bat  of  emelty 
or  malice,  or  eril  traits  of  character,  they, 
with  one  eiceprion,  bear  no  record. 
This  exception  u  a  loTe  of  betting  and 
nmbling,  which  she  douhtleaa  imbibed 
ft-om  her  father  and  his  courtlen,  who 
it  is  well  known  delighted  in  and  ar- 
dently encouraged  those  vices. 


CHAPIEE  III. 


trial!  m  lfi3B-9 — Thrvu^h  Cnmne^  iSt  netiva  a  praeat  froai  tht  Sing— 
Fam  tfbrU  U  marry  ker—FramU  to  Edvaurd  and  Elitebtth—Faliie  ne^atia- 
tun  fir  her  marrias*  It  tht  iJwfa  of  Orkam—She  ii  retU>nd  to  ier  plat*  in  tht 
meauiim—Btandt  bridetmaid  to  Eatherint  Parr—Attaidt  tht  Siny  and  Qaan 
HI  their  pngrtit—AitMt  at  tht  nmtam  of  tht  Duki  Dt  Sniera—Trarulattt 
tht  An^rinuM  of  St.  Jcht—StatA  ofSenry  tht  Eighth— Mary  ritiret  to  tht 
ttnmtrg—SufnfnmilHiMlUt—WritetUi  Stixabtth — Qlyeeta  to  tht  HtailiiA- 
MoU  Bftht  Fr^ittmt  Chmrth  rf  Snfland—VitUt  St  Jamtit—Dtnitt  that  tht 
or  Asr  htmihaitl  attittt  tht  Diiotuhirt  rt&tU. 


ASLT  in  January, 
'  I53T,  Mary  made  ■ 
abort  yirit  to  her 
former  residence  of 
Beaalien.  She  re- 
turned in  Febniiry 
to  the  palace  at 
Westminster,  and 
stood  godmother  to 
poor  citiien  of  Lon- 
;  and  what  is  remark- 
wtj  her  fondness  for  filling 
offloa,  that  during  this  same 


springs  of  humble  peasants,  many  of 
whom  were  orphans  dependent  on  hei 
bounty. 

Mary  was  present  at  the  aceoachemeBt 
of  Queen  Jane;  she  took  the  Princess 
Eliiahetb  with  ber,  and  stood  sponsor  to 
Prince  Edward  ;•  to  whom  she  pt«- 
aentcd  a  gold  cup,  gaye  the  large  sum  <d 
thirty  pound*  to  the  Queen's  midwift 
and  nuiae,  and  forty  shillinga  in  alma 
the  day  the  Prince  was  bora.    M  tta* 
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Vart/t  ttroaalbii — Etrjlrit  PBrlianunl — Ban  laai  rtptabi—Htr  bfiiimaff  aid 
On  mloralum  of  Cathelie  icorthip  amJlrmed—Sht  rttotta  to  marry— Tht  J^ 
pmtr  recommendi  hii  khi,  Fhilip  of  Spain,  at  ifr  kuibaiul — 8i*  tentnti  to  ti» 
match— Oardiner  and  tht  tiatien  oppoi  it — Itt  opponatl*  xgptal  lo  armt — TUt 
Wyatt  rrbcUion — Mur^t  iiddreti  to  tin  eitiient  of  I/mcbM — Btr  dtmger  and  ent- 
rage— Defeat  of  thtubtit-Coptwt  of  fCyiOt-DeavittitieHefZafyJamtGng, 
end  of  Wyatl  and  etheri-Acguillal  of  Sir  Kitheln  Tkrofwurtoit—lfMiyi  tf 
right  ehargi  to  ker  jvdgit — £iiiaielh  naptetii  oftoimtiiiaimiis  tki  WyattrtieOim 
—Charga  agaiiat  her  and  Gmrtntg-Thiy  art  MA  tnt  la  Ihl  Ibair — Xarg  it 
bctnlhtd  to  Fhilip— Sifata  te  bring  EUtaMh  and  OmTtHtir  ta  ill*  Node—Utt 


■riagc  nUi/lfd  by  Farliamt 


Ber'imimctiOBt  lo  (h»  Lord  Pritni  Sal — Tht  rayai  Momugt — Siiaielh  rtttorti 
to  nyal  fevoui — Tht  tupranacy  of  tht  FoptformaBy  tttabUthid- — Mary  Ofavt 
inditpotd — Sht  btUtva  htrielf  ttumtt. 


On  the  twentj-eightlk  of  September, 
the  Queen,  sccampanied  by  her  auter 
Elizabeth  and  other  ladiea,  and  attended 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  Companies, 
took  to  their  barges  at  Whitehall,  and 
went  in  procesaion  dawn  the  Tbamea  to 
the  Tower,  where,  on  their  arriTal,  waa 
shot  a  great  peal  of  gant.  The  day 
following,  ehe,  by  tho  hands  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  made  Courtney,  and  the 
young  Eai\  of  Surrey,  and  thirteen  other 
soblea.  Knights  of  the  Bath.  Abouttwo 
o'clock  the  next  day,  she,  in  aceordanco 
with  eataliliBhed  custom,  proceeded  from 


\  Edward  the  Siith, 
'  that  they  might  ei- 
dnde  from  it  the  pomps  of  the  devil. 
But  Hary,  in  imilation  of  the  gorgeous 
■plendour  of  her  fsther'a  reign,  encou- 
raged mitiic,  and  appeared  publicly  in 
jewels  and  rich  appare! — un  example 
vhieh  not  only  her  ladies  and  courtiers, 
bat  eren  the  whole  nation,  eagert;  imi' 
tated,  and  which  materielly  eolianced 
the  splendour  of  her  coronation. 

Tho  first  of  October  was  appointed  for 
the  performance  of  this  ceremony;  and 
M  there  had  not  been  a  soTcreign  regina 
since  the  Korman  Conquest,  it  became: 
serious  questian  whether  Mary  was  b 
he  inaugurated  with  spurs,  swords,  and 
other  masculine  sppendages,  as  esta- 
blished by  custom ;  and,  alter  much  dis- 
cmsion,  it  was  resolved  that  she  should 
be  crowned  "  in  all  particulars  like  unto 
the  King  of  England."  This  difficulty 
got  over,  nnother  presented  itself— there 
was  not  a  penny  in  the  royal  coffers — |of 


....  began  from  the  Towe _   _., 

hundred  gentlemen  —  knights,  nobles, 
ambassadors,  prelates,  and  others.  First 
came  gentlemen  and  Imights,  then  judges, 
doctors,  lords,  and  the  Privy  Council  in 
their  robes  of  state,  followed  by  thirteen 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  the  French  and 
tlie  Imperial  Ambassadors,  accompanied 
by  Lords  Paget  and  Cobbam,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  High  Treasorer, 
the  £ari  of  Oxford  bearing  the  sword 
''  ---■-     - '  "lo  Lord  Mayor  of  London 


•oands,  when  preparationB  were  immo-  which  was  drawn  by  six  Loises,  trapped 
Wtelj  made  for  the  performance  of  the  { with  rich  cloth  of  silver,  and  covered 
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deaenre,  I  thoiu^t  it  my  part  of  congni- 
once,  at  least,  By  these  my  rude  letters, 
to  adyertise  you,  that  of  my  good  will 
and  prayer  to  do  your  stead  or  pleasure, 
you  shaU  be  eyer  during  my  life  assured, 
which  I  trust  your  gentleness  will  yet 
accept  in  worth,  considering  it  is  all 
that  I  hare  wherewith  to  repay  any  part 
of  that  charge  and  perfect  friendship 
that  I  hare  aiM  do  find  in  you:  heartily 
requiring  your  continnanoe,  which,  be- 
iioes  the  purchasing  of  my  tedious  suits 
wherewith  I  do  erer  molest  you,  shall 
be  my  great  comfort,  and  thus  I  be- 
seech God  to  send  you  as  well  to  fure,  as 
I  would  wish  myself. 
"  At  Richmond,  tlus  Thursday  night, 
*'  Your  assured  loying  Friend 
«  during  my  life, 

•^Mabt." 

It  was  one  of  the  Eing^s  hobbys  to 
negotiate  marriages  for  the  Princess 
MmrY.  With  this  view,  a  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  in  1537  with  the  Prince  of 
Portugal ;  Henry  declaring,  that  as  he 
had  illegitimatLzed  his  daughter  by  act 
of  pariiament,  he  by  the  same  means 
could  restore  her  to  her  rank  in  the  succes- 
sion when  he  so  pleased.  The  suit  failed, 
and  in  the  following  year  Gromweirs 
efforts  to  unite  Mary  to  the  young  Duke 
of  Cleyes  ended  in  the  unfortunate  mar- 
riage of  Anne  of  Cleyes  to  Henry  the 
Eighth.  These  fulures  so  little  dis- 
couraged the  King,  that  when  Duke 
Phillip  of  Bayaria,  who  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  yisited  £ng« 
land  to  assist  at  the  wedding  of  Anne 
of  Cleyes,  he  resoWed  to  marry  the 
Princess  to  that  Duke.  The  Duke  ac- 
quiesced, and  Wriothesly,  who  was 
appointed  to  broach  the  subject  to  Mary, 
thus  reports  the  proceedings  to  Crom- 
well :— ^'  When  1  waited  on  my  Lady 
Mary's  ^race,  and  opened  the  cause  of 
my  commg^  she  answered  me  that  the 
King's  Majesty  not  offended,  she  would 
wish  and  desire  neyer  to  enter  that 
kind  of  religion  [meaning  the  wedded 
state],  but  to  contmue  still  a  maid ;  yet, 
remembering  how  she  was  bound  to'  be 
in  aU  thines  obedient  to  the  King,  and 
how  she  had  obliffed  herself  to  the  same, 
die  eoflimittod  £«nelf  to  his  Migesty,  I 


as  her  merciM  fether  and  soyeioign 
lord,    trusting  and  knowing  that  his 
goodness  and  wisdom  wouM  so  pro- 
vide for  her,  as  should  redound  to  his 
Grace's  honour,  and  to  her  own  quiet." 
Despite  the  refusal  contained  in  this 
letter,  the  Protestant  Duke  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Catholic  Mary,  conyersed 
with  her,  kissed  her,  and  gaye  her  a 
rich  diamond  cross.    Meanwmle,  Henry 
inyested  Duke  Phillip  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  called  him  son-in-law,  and 
settled  Mary's  portion  at  seyen  thousand 
pounds;    indeed,  matters  went  so  far, 
that  the  wedding  day  was  about  to  be 
fixed,  when  the  harshness  of  Henry's 
conduct  to  Anne  of  Cleyes  excited  the 
ire  of  the  German  Duke,  and  Henry, 
offended  by  his  bold  reproof,  caused  Uie 
diamond  cross  to  be  returned  to  him,  as 
a  token  that  the  match  was  Inroken  off. 
Howeyer,  six  years  afterwards,  Duke 
Phillip,  who  sincerely  loyed  Mary,  re- 
newed his  suit,  and,  being  promptly  re- 
fused, died  a  bachelor. 

At  the  commencement  of  1540,  Mary 
presented  to  Prince  Edward,  as  a  new 
yeai^s  gift,  a  coat  of  crimson  satin,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  ornamented  with 
pansies  of  pearb,  and  with  sleeyes  of 
tinsel  and  four  aglets  of  gold ;  she  also 
made  presents  to  her  sister  Elizabeth 
and  otuers,  but  a  want  of  space  preyents 
us  from  inserting  these  and  many  other 
interesting  items  of  Mary's  expenditure, 
for  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
Sir  Frederick  Madden's  ably  edited  work. 
In  tiie  summer  of  this  year  we  find 
Mary  at  the  residence  of  Prince  Edward 
at  Tittenhanger,  where  she  became  so 
seriously  ill,  that  the  King's  surgeon 
was  sent  from  London  to  bleed  her. 
How  long  she  tarried  at  Tittenhanger  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  council,  were  it  only  to  secure  her 
person,  dismissed  her  nousehold,  and 

S laced  her  under  some  sort  of  restraint 
uring  the  terrible  and  bloody  struggle 
of  the  theological  parties  in  1540-1, 
a  period  when  she  herself  was  in  great 
personal  danger — when  her  late  state 
goyemess,  the  yenerable  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  was  butchered  on  the  block 
— when  ner  old  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Fea- 
thcrstone,  her  mother's  ehaplaini  Able, 
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•ad  oiber  itaimeli  papifti,  were  burnt  as 
beretict;  and  wben  it  was  death  to 
openlr  differ  with  the  King  in  matters 
of  rutgion,  or  deny  bis  theological  su- 
premacT. 

llio  aecapitation  of  Eatberine  Howard 
increa5(>d  the  probability  that  Mary 
would  remain  second  in  the  succession, 
and  induced  Francis  the  First  to  once 
more  demand  ber  band  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  negotiation  was  opened 
at  Chabliz,  in  AprO,  1542,  by  the  High 
Admiral  of  France,  and  Priry  Councillor 
Paget  In  a  quaint  despatch  detailinff 
the  particulars  of  the  conference,  Paget 
aars : — **  When  I  entered  the  presence 
of^  the  Admiral,  be  rose  from  nis  seat 
and  made  a  great  and  humble  reyerence ; 
and  after  that  he  had  taken  thanks  unto 
your  Majesty,  and  with  two  or  three 
great  oatns  declared  his  affection  towards 
you,  I  entered  the  accomplishment  of 
your  Majesty's  command."  Francis  the 
First  required  that  Mary  should  be 
dowered  with  a  million  crowns.  Paffet, 
who  was  commissioned  to  offer  out 
two  hundred  thousand,  thus  continues : 
— *'  Whilst  I  was  declaring  from  point 
to  point  all  your  Majesty  and  your  Ma* 
jesty^s  council  had  directed,  he  (the 
Admiral)  gaye  twenty  sighs,  casting  up 
bis  eyes  and  crossing  himself  as  many 
times,  for  I  marked  bim  wben  be  was 
not  aware  of  it.     He  then  heaved  one 

5Teat  sigh,  and  said,  *  I  am  an  English 
frenchman,  and  next  after  my  master 
I  esteem  the  King  your  master^  s  finger 
more  than  I  do  any  other  prince's  lauiy 
in  all  the  world ;  but,  alas !  what  is  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  giye  in  mar- 
riage with  so  great  a  King's  daughter 
to  Monsieur  D  Orleans  ?  Four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  is  nothing  to  bim. 
Monsieur  D'Orleans  is  a  Prince  of  great 
courage;  Monsieur  D'Orleans  doth  aspire 
to  great  things,  and  such  is  bis  fortune, 
or  else  I  am  wonderfully  deceived.' 

"  I  answered,"  proceeds  the  droll 
Paget,  **  *  Monsieur  D'Orleans  is  a  great 
King's  son ;  Monsieur  D'Orleans  aspi- 
reth  to  great  things,  but  it  is  not  reason 
that  my  master's  wealth  should  main- 
tain bis  courafi^.  My  master  has  a  son 
of  bis  own,  whom  I  trust  will  grow  up 
a  man  of  courage ;  and  as  for  his  daugh- 


ter, be  doth  consider  ber  aa  reason  re- 
quireth.  Had  King  Louis  the  Twelfth 
any  more  with  one  of  my  master*! 
sisters  than  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns?  and  the  King  of  Scots  with 
another  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ?  Assuredly  not ;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
our  Mendshin  be  advisable  to  you,  seek 
it  by  reasonable  means.' 

**  ^  It  is  not  oLe  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  that  tan  enrich  my  master 
or  impoverish  yonra,'  said  the  Admiral 
in  reply;  *  therefore,  for  the  love  of 
God,  letns  go  roundly  together.  We 
ask  yonr  danghter,'  quoth  he.  *  For  her 
you  shall  have  our  son,  a  ^mt^  prince, 
and  set  him  oat  to  sale.  We  ask  you  a 
dote  [dower]  with  her,  and  after  the 
sum  you  will  give,  she  shall  have  an  as- 
signment after  the  custom  of  ^e  country 
here.' 

"'Well,'  qnoth  I,  *  yon  will  have  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  with  her.' 

"  <  By  my  troth,'  quoth  be,  *  the  dote 
you  have  offered  is  nothii^,  and  if  I 
were  as  King  Lonia  and  the  King  of 
Scots  were,  I  would  rather  take  your 
master's  daug^bter  in  her  kirtle,  and  more 
honour  were  it  to  me,  than,  being  Mon- 
sieur D'Orleans,  to  take  her  with  a  jpttl- 
try  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.' ' 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  negotiation 
failed  in^  its  purpose,  but  it  benefited 
Mary,  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent that  ultimately  drove  the  King  to 
restore  her  to  her  natural  ^ace  in  the 
succession.  The  act  of  parliament  which 
did  her  this  but  partial  justice,  was 
passed  on  the  seventh  of  February,  1544 ; 
and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  her  feither, 
who  himself  dictated  the  act,  it  neither 
removed  from  her  the  brand  of  illegitl. 
macy,  nor  permitted  ber  rights  to  the 
succession  to  dei>end  upon  anything 
more  stable  than  his  own  arbitary  will.* 
At  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  father  with 
Katherine  Parr,  July  the  twelfth,  1543, 
Mary  stood  bridesmaid,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  her  new  step-mother  with  a 
pair  of  elegant  gold  bracelets  set  with 
rubies,  and  twenty-five  pounds  in  money. 
The  pecuniary  gift  was  most  acceptable, 
as  an  unhealthy  season  had  laid  many 
of  her  servants  and  dependants  on  a 
*  fleapaceitt. 
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fiick  bed,  and  her  limited  income  scarcely 
sufficed  to  supply  their  medical  and 
other  necessary  wants ;  a  source  of  great 
grief  to  Mary,  who  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  alleviating  the  misery  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  distressed.  The  entries 
in  her  privy  purse  journal,  which  closes 
with  the  year  1544,  not  only  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  fact,  but  they  also  render  it 
apparent  that  her  income  was  precari. 
ous  and  limited — her  numerous  benefac- 
tions attended  with  no  small  amount  of 
•elf-sacrifice,  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of 
a  philanthropic  disposition. 

This  summer  Mary  attended  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  progress  through  the 
midland  counties;  but  being  attacked 
with  her  old  chronic  sickness  between 
Grafton  and  Woodstock,  she  was  re- 
moved in  the  Queen's  litter  first  to  Ampt- 
hill,  and  afterwards  to  Ashbridge,  where 
ihe  spent  the  autumn  with  her  half- 
lMx>ther  and  sister,  who  were  then  resid- 
ing there.  In  February,  1544,  she  as- 
sisted at  the  court  held  by  her  step- 
moUier  at  Westminster,  for  the  reception 
of  the  Spanish  Duke  de  Najera.  The  Spa- 
nish grandee  kissed  her  lips  in  token  that 
he  was  her  relation,  and  danced  with  her 
at  the  court  ball  given  on  the  occasion. 

Several  circumstances  tend  to  shew 
that  at  this  period  the  religious  preiu- 
dices  of  Mary  were  not  so  great  as  has 
been  suiqp<Med.  Her  only  expenditure 
on  the  ceremonials  of  the  popish  church, 
was  an  insignificant  offering  at  Candle- 
mas. With  this  exception,  the  latter 
entries  in  her  privy  purse  journal  afford 
no  indication  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  church,  whilst  the  translation 
into  English  of  the  paraphrase  of  St. 
John  by  Erasmus,  which  she  so  ably 
accomplished  in  1544,  at  the  request  of 
the  gfood  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  wbuld 
almost  induce  a  belief  that  she  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1546,  Mary  was 
again  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  her 
chronic  illness;  early  in  May  she  re- 
covered and  went  to  court,  where  she 
tarried  several  months.  Whether  she 
witnessed  the  death  of  her  father  is 

Soblematical,  but  Pollino  assures  us  that 
enzy  ^  ^ghth,  when  on  hia  death- 


bed, called  her  to  his  side,  and  made 
her  solemnly  promise  not  to  aspire  to 
her  brotbei^s  crown,  but  to  be  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him  during  his  minority,  and 
always  to  love  him.  A  promise  which 
she  probably  made,  as,  despite  the  tempt- 
ing inducements,  the  entreaties  of  her 
firiends,  and  the  persecution  she  herself 
s  lered  in  defence  of  her  domestic  altar 
and  worship,  she,  to  the  last,  firmly  dis- 
couraged rebellion  against  those  who 
held  the  regal  reins  for  her  youthful 
brother,  and  abstained  from  connecting 
herself  with  any  faction.  By  tlie  con- 
ditions of  Henry  the  Eighth's  will, 
Mary  was  made  Prince  Edward's  imme 
diate  successor,  provided  that  Prince  died 
without  issue ;  she  was  also  left  a  mar^ 
riage  portion  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  if 
she  married  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  and  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  during  the  period  that  she  was 
single.  Part  of  this  annuity  was  de 
rived  from  the  rents  of  Kenning  Hall,  a 
manor  illegally  wrested  from  one  of  the 
Howard  family,  and  which  on  her  acces- 
sion she  honourably  restored  to  its  right- 
ful heir. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Mary  retired  to  the  privacy  of  a  country 
life.  In  April,  1547,  she  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  Lady  Somerset,  requesting  her 
to  prevail  on  the  Protector  to  provide 
for  JKichard  Woodard  and  George  Brick- 
house,  two  of  her  mother's  aged  ser- 
vants ;  and,  as  the  request  was  speedily 
complied  with,  it  is  evident  that  the 
changes  made  in  religion  at  this  period 
had  not  as  yet  destroyed  the  food  under- 
standing subsisting  between  her  and  the 
Protector.  In  June,  she  received  a  let- 
ter from  Lord  Seymour,  reouesting  her 
sanction  to  his  marriage  with  Katherine 
Parr.  Her  very  sensible  answer,  which 
we  have  already  given  in  the  memoirs  of 
Henrythe  Eightn's  last  Queen,*  is  dated 
from  Wanstead.  Her  health  was  deli- 
cate, and  to  improve  it,  she  passed  the 
summer  at  her  various  country  residences. 
In  the  autumn,  she  resided  at  Kenning 
hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  her  old  chrome 
affection  again  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sick^ 
nets.  Jane,  her  chamber-woman,  had 
*  8Mpa0B4fie. 
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HMiried  one  Rnnell,  in  the  servioe  of 
licr  sifter,  and  her  attendance,  now  much 
wantod,  could  not  be  had,  as  appears  in 
^e  followine  letter,  which  Mary  re- 
oeiyed  from  £lizabeth  : — 

"  Good  sister,  as  to  hear  of  your  sick- 
ness is  unpleasant  to  me,  so  is  it  nothing 
fearful,  for  that  I  understand  it  is  your 
old  guest  that  is  wont  so  ofttorisityou, 
whose  coming,  though  it  be  oft,  yet  is  it 
neyer  welcome;  but,  notwithstanding, 
it  ii  comfortable  for  that    Jaeulapra- 
#iM  minui  feriumt     And  as  I  do  under- 
stand your  need  of  Jane  Russell's  ser- 
Tice,  so  am  I  sorry  that  it  is  by  my  man's 
occasion  letted,  which,  if  I  had  known 
before,  I  would  haye  caused  his  will  to 
eiye  place  to  need  of  her  sendee ;  for  as 
It  is  her  duty  to  obey  his  command,  so 
is  it  his  part  to  attend  your  pleasure ; 
and  as  I  confess  it  were  meeter  for  him 
to  go  to  her,  since  she  attends  upon  you, 
■o,  indeed,  he  reouired  the  same;  but 
for  that  diyers  of  his  fellows  had  busi- 
ness abroad,  that  made  him  tarry  at 
home.    Good  sister,  though  I  haye  ^ood 
cause  to  thank  you  for  your  oft  sending 
to  mc,  yet  I  haye  more  occasion  to  ren- 
der you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  gentle 
writings,  which,  how  painful  it  is  to 
you,  I  may  well  guess  by  myself.    And 
you  may  well  see,  by  writing  so  oft,  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  me.     And  thus  I  end 
to  trouble  you,  desiring  God  to  send  you 
as  well  to  do  as  you  can  think  and  wish, 
or  I  desire  or  pray.     From  Ashbridge, 
scribbled  this  twenty-seyenth  of  OctoW. 
"  Your  loying  sister, 

**  Elizabeth." 
"  To  my  well-beloved  sister,  Mary." 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  doomed  to  the 
usual  fate  of  despotic  monarchs.^  By  his 
will,  he  ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  his 
soul,  and  enjoined  his  executors  to  bring 
up  his  son  in  the  Catholic  faith,  doubt- 
less meaning  his  own  tyrannic  church  of 
the  Six  Articles.  But  the  men  who,  in 
his  latter  days,  had  served  him  with 
slavish  obsequiousness,  were  the  first, 
after  his  deatn,  to  overturn  his  darling 
projects.  Somerset,  to  make  his  private 
for  time,  and  Cranmer,  as  a  matter  of 
oonscience,  in  the  first  months  of  Ed- 


ward's reign,  took  measures  for  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church,*  so  sweeping  and  decisive,  that 
Gardiner  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet ; 
and  Mary  sent  several  letters  of  remon- 
strance to  the  Protector.  These  letters 
are  said  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed ; 
but  the  following,  copied  from  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.,  and  vmtten  by  Mary,  was 
evidently  addressed  to  Somerset  at  this 
crisis : — 

**  It  is  no  small  grief  to  me  to  perceive 
that  they  whom  the  Xing^s  Majesty,  my 
fiither  (whose  soul  God  pardon),  inade 
in  this  world  of  nothing,  in  respect  of 
that  they  become  to  now,  and  at  nislast 
end  put  in  trust  to  see  his  will  performed, 
whereunto  they  were  all  sworn  upon  a 
book :  it  grievetn  me,  I  say,  for  the  love  I 
bear  to  tkem,  to  see  both  how  they  brake 
hit  will,  and  what  usurped  power  they 
take  upon  them  in  making  (as  they  call  it) 
laws  both  clean  contrary  to  his  proceed- 
ing and  will,  and  also  against  the  custom 
of  all  Christendom,  and,  in  my  con- 
science, against  the  law  of  God  and  his 
church,  wiuch  passeth  all  the  rest;  but 
though  you,  amone  you,  have  forgotten 
the  Kin^,  my  father,  yet,  both  God's 
commandments  and  nature  will  not  saffer 
me  to  do  so ;  wherefore,  with  God's  help, 
I  wiU  remain  an  obedient  child  to  his 
laws  as  he  left  them,  till  such  time  as 
the  King^s  Majesty,  my  brother,  shall 
have  peifect  years  of  discretion  to  order 
the  power  that  God  hath  sent  him,  and 
to  be  a  judge  in  these  matters  himself, 
and,  I  aoubt  not,  but  he  shall  then  ac- 
cept my  so  doing  better  than  theirs, 
which  have  taken  a  piece  of  his  power 
upon  them  in  his  minority. 

"  I  do  not  a  litde  marvel  that  you  can 
find  feult  with  me  for  observing  of  that 
law  which  was  allowed  by  him  that  was 
a  king,  not  only  of  power,  but  also  of 

*  Tt  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  pank 
phrases  of  Erasmns,  includlug  that  of  St. 
John,  translated  by  Mary,  was,  at  this  period, 
reprinted  by  the  Goyemment,  and  a  copy  pro- 
yided  for  eyery  clergyman  and  for  eyery 
pariah  throughont  the  realm.  Thus,  at  the 
yery  time  Mary  was  opposing  the  estaUiah- 
ment  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England, 
that  church  adopted  the  work  of  her  ova  pea 
as  one  of  its  beaooii  lights. 
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knowledge  how  to  order  his  power,  to 
which  law  all  of  yoa  consented,  and 
seemed  at  that  time,  to  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, very  well  to  like  the  same; 
and  that  you  could  find  no  fault,  all  this 
while,  with  some  amone  yourselves,  for 
running  half  a  year  helore  that  which 
you  now  call  a  law,  ye,  and  before  the 
bishops  came  together,  wherein,  me 
thinketh,  you  do  me  yery  much  wrong, 
if  I  shoula  not  have  as  much  pre-emi- 
nence to  continue  in  keeping  a  full  au- 
thorized law,  made  inthoMi  pareyeUyU,  as 
they  had  both  to  break  the  law,  which  at 
that  time,  yourselyes  must  need  confess, 
was  of  full  power  and  strength,  and  to 
use  alterations  of  their  own  inyention, 
contrary  both  to  that  and  your  new  law, 
as  you  call  it." 

In  this  letter,  Mary  boldly  accuses 
Somerset,  and  his  collea^es  in  office,  of 
breaking  her  father's  will.  In  the  lost 
epistles,  she  entreats  tiiem  to  educate  her 
brother,  the  youn?  £in^,  as  ordained  by 
that  will,  in  the  Catholic  faith ;  accuses 
them  of  interfering  with  religion,  as 
established  by  her  uther,  and  reiterates 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  above 
letter,  that  whateyer  laws  they  made  to 
the  contrary,  she  would  remain  obedient 
to  her  father's  laws  till  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  of  aee.  We  haye  but  one  of 
Somerset's  replies,  and,  in  this,  neither 
a  candid  ayowal  of  the  inconsistency  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  will,  nor  of  the  Pro- 
tector's intentions  to  at  once  establish 
the  Protestant  faith — ^he,  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency,  made  assertions  re- 
garding himself,  and  his  colleagues,  and 
ue  religious  tenets  of  Henry  tiie  Eighth, 
wholly  at  yariance  with  facts.  He  thus 
proceeds: — 

<<  Madam,  my  humble  commendations 
to  your  Grace  premised. — I  haye  re- 
ceived your  letters  of  the  second  of  this 
present,  acknowledging  myself  thereby 
much  bound  unto  your  grace ;  neyerthe- 
Icss,  I  am  sorry  to  perceiye  that  your 
Grace  should  have  a  wron^  opinion  of 
me  and  others,  which  were  by  the  King, 
your  late  father,  put  in  trust  as  executors 
of  his  will;  albeit,  I  trust  there  shall 
be  no  such  firalt  found  in  iii»  as  in  the 


same  your  Grace  hath  alleged ;  and,  for 
mj  part,  I  know  none  of  us  that  will 
willingly  neglect  the  full  execution  of 
eyery  jot  of  his  said  will,  as  far  as  shall 
and  may  stand  with  the  King,  our  mas- 
ter's honour  and  surety  that  now  is,  not 
doubtiug  but  our  proceedings  therein, 
and  in  all    things  committed   to  our 
charge,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  able  to 
answer  the  whole  world,  both  in  honour 
and  discharge  of  our  consciences.    And 
where  your  Grace  writeth  that  the  most 
part  01  the  realm,  through  a  naughty 
liberty  and  presumption,  are  now  brought 
into  such  a  division,  as  if  we  executors 
go  not  about  to  bring  them  to  that  stay 
that  our  late  master  left  them,  they  wifl 
forsake  all  obedience  unless  they  haye 
their  own  wiU  and  phantasies ;  and  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  King  shall  not 
be  well  seryed,  and  that  all  other  realms 
shall  haye  us  in  an  obloquy  and  derision, 
and  not  without  just  cause.    Madam,  as 
these  words,  written  or  spoken  by  you, 
soundeth  not  well,  so  can  I  not  persuade 
myself  that  they  haye  proceeded  from 
the  sincere  mind  of  so  yirtuous  and  so 
wise  a  lady,  but  rather  by  the  setting 
on  and  nrocurement  of  some  unchari- 
table and  malicious  person.     Such  hath 
been  the  King's  Majesty's  proceedinj^ 
our  younj^  noble  master  that  now  is, 
that  all  his  faithful  subjects  have  cause 
to  render  thanks  for  the  manifold  bene- 
fits shewed  unto  his  Grace,  and  to  his 
people,  and  realm,  sithence  the  first  day 
of  his  reign,  and  to  think  that  God  is 
contented  and  pleased  with  his  ministers, 
who  seek  nothing  but  the  true  glory  of 
God,  and  the  surety  of  the  King's  per- 
son, with  the  quietness  and  wealth  of 
his  subjects.     And  where  your  Grace 
writeth  also  that  there  was  godly  order 
and  quietness  left  by  the  King,  our  late 
master,   your   Grace's  father,  in    this 
realm,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  do 
something  maryel,  for,  if  it  may  please 
you  to  call  to  your  remembrance  that 
his  Grace  departed  from  this  life  before 
he  had  fully  finished   such  orders  as 
he  minded  to  haye  established  to  his 
people,  no  kind  of  religion  was  per- 
fected at  his  death,  but  left  aU  uncertain, 
most  like  to  haye  Drought  us  in  parties 
aiid  diyision,  if  God  hM  not  only  ndped 
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of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  character  of 
Mary ;  "  for,"  remarks  Lingard,  "  her 
youth  ought  to  have  pleaded  most  pow- 
erfully in  her  favour;  and  if  it  were 
feared  that  she  would  again  be  set  up 
by  the  factions  as  a  competitor  with  her 
Sovcreigpi,  the  danger  might  certainly 
have  b^n  remoTcd  by  some  expedient 
less  cruel  than  the  infliction  of  death." 

Of  the  conspirators,  Wyatt,  the  Duke 
of  Sufi'olk,  the  Lord  Thomas  Gray,  and 
William  'Fhomey,  were  executed ;  about 
fifty  of  the  common  men  who  had  de- 
serted the  Queen's  band  under  Bret, 
were  hanged  at  different  ^arts  of  the  me- 
tropolis,  many  beine  citizens,  before 
their  own  doors;  hsif-a-dozen  suffered 
in  Kent,  and  the  remainder,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,  were  led  to  the 
yard  of  the  palace,  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  when  the  Queen  appeared 
at  a  balcony  above,  and  pronounced  their 

Eardon  in  person.  These  executionf 
are  induced  some  writers  to  charge 
Mary  with  unnecessary  cruelty,  a  charge 
we  hesitate  to  affirm,  as  the  numbers 
put  to  death  on  this  occasion  were 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  victims  of 
rebellions  in  the  preceding  reigns — in 
that  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  so  near  our 
own  times  as  those  of  the  first  and  the 
second  Georges. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  who,  there 
is  little  doubt,  ha{  at  least,  counte- 
nanced the  malcontent,  was  tried  a  few 
days  after  TVyatt.  He  defended  himself 
with  courage  and  energy,  and  when  the 
partial  judge,  Bromley,  endeavoured  to 
orowbeat  him,  he  boldly  answered :  **  My 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  did  hear  when 
her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  call  jou  to 
your  honourable  office,  she  said,  'I 
cliarge  you,  sir,  to  minister  the  law  and 
justice  indifferently,  without  respect  of 
person;  and,  notwith6tan4ing  the  old 
error  amongst  you,  which  will  not  admit 
any  witness  to  speak,  or  other  matter  to 
be  heard  in  favour  of  the  adversary,  the 
crown  being  a  party,  it  is  my  pleasure 
that  whatever  can  bo  brought  in  favour 
of  the  subject  may  be  admitted  and 
heard ;  you  are  to  sit  there  not  as  ad- 
vocates for  me,  but  as  indifferent  judges 
l^ween  me  and  my  people.' " 

**  it  was  not  to  me/'  replied  Bzomlej, 


"  but'  to  Morgan,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  that  her  Majesty  de- 
livered this  charge." 

Sir  Nicholas  protested  that  thechaigB 
applied  to  all  the  judges;  and  then 
called  Sir  FruiGis  Ingl^fiekl,  (a  privy 
councillor  and  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold), who  said,  **  It  is  true,  you  were 
at  my  house  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
and  quite  i^orant  of  the  whole  matter." 

The  testimony  of  this  witness  induced 
the  wavering  jury  to  pronounce  Throg- 
morton not  guilty.  The  judge  was  as- 
tonished at  their  boldness,  and  as  the? 
had  broken  through  the  long  established 
custom  of  condemning  all  prisoners  ar- 
raigned by  the  crown,  he  imprisoned 
them ;  the  Star  Chamber*  heavily  fined 
them,  and  Throgmorton  was  detained  a 
captive  in  the  Tower.  When  the  Queen 
heard  of  these  unjust  proceedings  she 
liberated  Throgmorton,  restored  him  to 
his  titles  and  estates,  and  remitted  the 
fines  of  the  jury  who  had  honourably 
acouitted  him. 

When  Throgmorton  was  tried,  the 
Queen  was  severely  indisposed ;  her  sick- 
ness has  been  attnbuted  to  his  acquittal 
by  the  jury  ;   indeed,   general  historf 
asserts  that  she  recommitted  him  to  the 
Tower ;  but  the  part  taken  by  her  con* 
fidant,  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  is  a  proof 
that  she  was  not  averse  to  his  acquittal 
In  truth,  it  was  those  members  of  h&c 
privy  council  which  constituted  the  in- 
ramous  Star  Chamber,  that  sent  him  to 

*  ThisiaqTiiaitorlal  court  was  institnted  bj 
Henry  the  Seventh,  for  triiiU  by  a  oommittee 
of  the  privy  coancil.  It  sat  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  in  Westminster  Palace,  defied  the 
lavs,  corrupted  the  judges,  inflicted  any 
amount  of  puuiahment  it  chose  on  those  it 
selected  for  its  victims ;  and  by  cajoling  and 
controlling  the  crown,  gave  to  the  present 
reign  a  character  singularly  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical. Partisan  historians  have  heightened 
the  horrors  of  its  cruel  doings  during  Mary's 
sovereignty,  and  laid  the  whole  to  the  chaige 
on  her;  an  injustice,  which  it  is  the  dut^  of 
her  biographer  to  rectify.  Although  Mary 
exercised  sovereign  sway,  she  neither  possess- 
ed the  power  to  dissolve  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber,  nor  to  prevent  it  from  violating  law 
and  justice.  It  had  ruled  the  realm  since  the 
death-sickness  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  in- 
creased in  strength  during  the  minority  el 
Edward  the  Sixth;  and  now  resolutely  n> 
fused  to  bow  to  tlie  will  of  a  Queen 
of  disputed  tttle. 
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and  whether  the  commons  have  taken 
him  or  no  I  know  not,  for  he  resorteth 
seldom  to  my  house.  But  by  report  they 
have  taken  by  force  many  gentlemen  in 
these  quarters,  and  used  them  very 
cruelly.  And  as  touching  Lionell,  my 
servant,  I  cannot  but  marvel  of  that 
bruit,  specially  because  he  dwelleth 
within  two  miles  of  London,  and  is  not 
acmiainted  within  the  shire  of  Suffolk 
or  Norfolk,  nor  at  any  time  cometh  into 
these  parts  but  when  he  waiteth  upon 
me  in  my  house,  and  is  now  at  Lonaon 
about  my  business,  being  no  man  apt  or 
meet  for  such  purposes,  but  eiven  to  as 
much  quietness  as  any  in  my  house. 

**My  lord,  it  troubleth  me  to  hear 
such  reports  of  any  of  mine,  and  spe- 
cially where  no  cause  is  given.  Trustmg 
that  my  household  shaU  try  themselves 
true  suDJects  to  the  King's  majesty,  and 
honest,  quiet  persons,  or  else  I  would  be 
loath  to  keep  them.  And  where  you 
charge  me  that  my  proceedings  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  should  give  no  small 
courage  to  many  of  those  men  to  re- 
quire and  do  as  they  do ;  that  thing  ap- 
peareth  most  evidently  to  be  untrue,  for 
ail  the  rising  about  these  parts  is  touch- 
ing no  point  of  religion :  but  even  as  ye 
nngent^  and  without  desert  charge  me, 
so  I  omitting  so  fully  to  answer  it  as  the 
case  doth  require,  do  and  will  pray  God 
that  your  new  alterations  and  unlawfiil 
liberties  be  not  rather  the  occasion  of 
those  assemblies  than  my  doings,  who 
am  (God  I  take  to  witness)  in(^nieted 
therewith.  And  as  for  Devonshire,  no 
indifferent  person  can  lay  their  doings 
to  my  char|B;e,  for  I  have  neither  land 
nor  aequamtance  in  that  country,  as 
knowetn  Almighty  God,  whom  I  humbly 
beseech  to  send  you  all  as  much  plenty 
of  His  grace  as  I  would  wish  to  myself; 
so  with  my  hearty  commendations  I  bid 
you  farewell.  From  my  house,  at  Een- 
ninghall,  the  twentieth  of  July. 
**  Your  friend  to  my  power, 

"  Mary." 

m  June,  1549,  commenced  that  tire- 
some religious  persecution  to  which  Mary 
was  subjected  for  more  than  two  years, 
with  little  intermission,  and  whicn  en- 
dinfered  the  exiitenoe  of  the  amity  be* 


twecn  England  and  the  imperial  do- 
minions. 

Despite  the  act  of  uniformity  for 
worship,  Mary  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  the  Catholic  mith,  and  continued  to 
have  the  popish  service  performed  in 
her  private  chapel.  This  offended  the 
Protector  and  the  council,  who,  by  letter, 
urged  her  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and 
not  by  obstinacy  set  an  example  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  nation;  and  desired 
her  to  send  her  comptroller  and  Dr. 
Hopton,  her  chaplain,  to  be  examined 
touching  her  mode  of  celebrating  wor. 
ship,  and  by  whom  she  afterwards  shoidd 
be  fally  advertised  of  the  King  and  the 
counciTs  pleasure.  In  her  letter  of  re- 
ply, dutea  June  the  twenty-second,  1549, 
she  told  Somerset  she  intended  to  spend 
the  short  time  she  expected  to  live  in 
retirement — ^at  this  time  she  was  so  ill 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of— that  she 
would  not  spare  her  comptroller,  and 
her  chaplain  being  sick,  she  could  not 
send  him ;  that  if  any  of  her  servants- 
man,  woman  or  chaplain — should  move 
her  contrary  to  her  conscience,  she  would 
not  listen  to  them,  nor  suffer  the  like  to 
be  used  in  her  house ;  and  that  if  he 
(the  Protector)  had  any  thing  to  declare 
to  her,  except  matters  of  religion,  she 
would  thank  him  to  send  some  trusty 
person  with  whom  she  could  talk  the 
matter  over.  The  council  deemed  the 
tone  of  this  letter  haughty ;  Somerset 
again  wrote  to  Mary — she  again  replied ; 
neither  party  would  succumb,  the  dis- 
pute grew  to  a  storm,  but  ere  it  burst 
Somerset  was  deposed  irom  the  protec- 
torship by  Warwick,  and  for  a  short 
while  Mary  was  permitted  to  exercise, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  those  religious 
rituals  which,  however  absurd  or  wicked, 
she  conscientiouslj  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 

On  the  deposition  of  Somerset,  War* 
wick  addressed  to  Mary  a  lengthy  justi- 
fication of  hisproceeaings,  which  thus 
concluded — "We  trust  your  ^^race  in 
our  just  and  faithful  ouarrel  will  stand 
with  us,  and  thus  shall  we  pray  to  Al 
mighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  your 
grace's  health."  In  £Eu;t,  at  this  period, 
Warwick  deemed  the  support  of  Maij 
so  essential  to  hie  pUuifl,  that  in  this  jm- 
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•nd  her  clemency  bat  encouraged  their 
treachery.  Unpopular  as  her  marria^ 
was,  she  resolved  to  proceed  with  it. 
>!iirly  in  March,  Count  Kgmont  returned 
from  Brussels  with  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
and,  on  the  subsequent  Thursday,  he 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Admiral  How- 
ard and  the  Karl  of  Pembroke  to  Mary 
and  the  lords  of  her  council,  in  her 
prirate  oratory.  The  Queen,  on  hex 
anees  before  tne  altar,  said  she  called 
God  to  witness  that  she  had  resolved  to 
marry  purely  for  the  good  of  her  king- 
dom ;  she  had  pledged  her  faith  to  her 
people,  nor  would  we  ever  permit  affec- 
tion for  her  husband  to  seduce  her  from 
the  performance  of  this,  the  first,  the  most 
lacrad  of  her  duties. 

After  this  address,  which  was  delivered 
with  moving  and  earnest  eloquence,  she 
exchanged  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  the  ambassador,  he  espoused  her  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Spain,  all  pre- 
sent united  with  her  in  praying  that 
God  would  make  the  marriage  fortunate 
and  prosperous;  and  she  put  on  her 
finger  a  rich  jewelled  ring,  sent  from 
tlie  Emperor  as  a  present  from  his  son. 
At  bis  departure,  Count  Egmont  in- 
quired if  Mary  had  any  commands  for 
PhiliD. 

*^  You  may  bear  him  our  affectionate 
commendations,"  said  the  Queen ;  *^  and 
when  he  has  commenced  the  correspond- 
ence, we  shall  be  pleased  to  write" — a  sig^ 
nificant  hint  that  she  considered  herself 
neglected  by  her  betrothed. 

The  four  succeeding  months,  Renaud, 
the  Emperor's  resident  ambassador,  per- 
petually ur^ed  Mary  to  bring  Courtney 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  block, 
assuring  her  that  Philip  could  not  ven- 
ture to  come  to  England  till  vengeance 
had  been  taken  on  the  rebels  who  had 
opposed  the  marriage.  She,  however, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  murderous  pro- 

Eosal,  and  so  greatly  annoyed  Renaud 
y,  on  Good  Friday,  and  in  compliance 
with  established  custom,  releasing  seve- 
ral state  prisoners— one  of  these  being 
Northampton,  the  brother  in-law  of  Ea- 
therine  Parr — that  he  assured  her,  if  she 
continued  her  impolitic  clemency,  his 
Mnce  would  nevor  come  to  England. 


Gardiner  was  eyen  more  urffent  than 
Renaud  for  the  destruction  of  Elisabeth. 
**  Heywoody"  sap  he,  "  sent  a  wamut, 
under  seal,  for  her  execution ;  but  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  suspecting  false 
play,  shewed  the  instrument  to  the 
Queen,  who  denied  all  knowledge  of  it, 
called  Gardiner  and  others  whom  she 
suspected  before  her,  severely  rated 
them  for  their  inhuman  usage  of  her 
sister,  and,  for  her  better  security,  placed 
her  under  the  charge  and  protection  of 
Sir  Henry  Bedin^&ld,  a  gentleman  de- 
voted to  Mary's  interests,  but  who  reli- 
giously protected  Elizabeth  from  the 
murderous  attacks  of  Gardiner  and  the 
council." 

On  the  second  of  April,  the  Queen's 
third  Parliament,  although  summoned 
to  meet  at  Oxford,  was,  apparently  at 
the  request  of  the  citizens,  called  to- 
gether at  Westminster.  Mary  attended 
vrith  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  at  the 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  but  Gardiner  opened  the  ses- 
sion, and  in  a  set  speech  introduced  the 
articles  of  the  Queen's  marriage.  Al 
though  the  Parliament  ratified  these 
articles,  they,  to  effectually  cut  off  any 
hopes  that  Philip  or  his  friends  might 
entertain  of  his  possessing  the  royal 
authority  in  England,  reiused  to  make 
it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the 
death  of  the  Queen's  husband  whilst  she 
was  alive ;  and  passed  a  law  in  which 
they  declared  *'  that  her  Majesty,  as 
their  only  Queen,  should  solely,  ana  as  a 
sole  queen,  enjoy  the  crown  and  so- 
vereignty of  her  realms,  with  all  the 
pre-eminence,  dignities,  and  rights  there- 
to belonging,  in  as  large  and  ample  a 
manner  as  before,  without  any  tius  or 
claim  accruing  to  the  Prince  of  Spain, 
either  as  tenant  by  courtesy  of  the  realm, 
or  by  any  other  means." 

Whilst  this  measure  was  passing,  Mr. 
Skinner,  a  patriotic  member  of  the 
Commons,  alarmed  the  House  by  de- 
claring, that  as  the  Queen  derived  her 
title  from  the  common  or  oral  law,  per- 
haps she  would  defy  all  written  laws,  in 
which  kin^  only  were  mentioned  as  the 
heads  of  tne  nation,  and  rule  despotic 
Queen  of  England.  Absurd  as  this 
alarm  appeared  it  was  not  altogether 
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(a»w  htia^  mo  hofe  wiAA  I  pereeired 
(7  herletten),  eicept  I  fswfone  fbort 
mendjiMitty  I  eaaU  not  bear  it  She 
Mid  tiiat  li«r  ftral  wm  God^iy  tad  that 
ffbe  would  neither  change  her  faith,  nor 
difiemble  her  opinion.  Itwaa  aaid^I 
eonatiained  not  her  fidth,  bat  willed  her 
not  aa  a  Kii^  to  role,  bat  aa  a  lobjeet 
to  obey,  and  that  her  example  might 
kad  to  mneh  inconrcnience/' 

Thia  eoniterenee  took  place  <m  the 
eiehteenth  o(  March,  1661,  and,  on  the 
ibUowiiw  daj,  the  imperial  amboaiador, 
in  the  uperor'a  name,  threatened  Kn||- 
land  with  war,  if  Edward  riokted  hia 
pfomiae  not  to  interfere  with  Mary'a 
domeatie  altar  and  woiihip.  This  on- 
expected  menace  alarmed  the  coonciL 
An  immenie  qoantitj  of  English  mer- 
chandize, atorea,  and  ammnnition  were 
then  in  Flanden.  To  gain  time  for  the 
remoral  of  thia  wealth,  the  ambassador 
waa  told  that  the  King  wonld  send  an 
anawer  hj  a  messenger  of  hia  own ;  and, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  Haich,  Dr. 
Wotton  waa  diapatched,  obsenres  the 
King,  in  his  joarnal,  ^  to  deny  the  whole 
matter^  and  perniadethe  Emperor  in  it; 
the  pnry  conncil  thinking,  oy  hia  ^ 
ing,  to  win  aome  time  for  a  preparation 
of  a  mart,  conrenience  of  powder,  har- 
neas,  ke^  and  for  the  secority  o(  the 
realm." 

Keanwhile  the  council  and  the  bishops 
iM  the  King  that,  to  arert  the  erils  of 
war,  he  mnat,  for  the  present,  orerlook 
his  sister's  heterodoxy;  to  couTince  him, 
the  Bishops  of  Canteiirary,  of  London, 
and  of  Bochester  maintained  that, 
^  though  to  giTC  licence  to  sin  waa  sin, 
yet  to  suAbt  and  wink  at  it  for  a  time 
might  be  borne,  ao  all  haste  possible 
were  nsed^ — a  questionable  doctrine, 
and  to  whidi  the  youthful  King  sub- 
submitted  with  reluctance — *'  lamentiii|^ 
with  tears  the  blind  inlituation  o(  hia 
sister,  whose  obstinacy  he  could  not  con- 
rince  by  argument,  nor  waa  suffered  to 
restrain  by  due  coune  o(  law." 

Neither  the  King  nor  the  council  being 
indued  to  wink  at  the  obnoxious  non- 
conformitT  an  instant  beyond  the  period 
enforeed  by  neceasity.  in  Kay,  Francia 
Mallei,  Ita/a  band  ^qriids,  aid  n  di- 


▼ine  eateemed  hj  Katherine  Ptor  for  hia 
erudition,  sincenty,  and  quiet,  retiring 
disposition,  waa  aeized,  and  sent  to  se- 
Tcre  confinement  in  the  Tower.  Mary 
wrote  sereral  letters,  demanding  hia  h* 
beration,  but  the  council  answered  by 
directing  her  to  conform  to  the  law. 
She,  bowerer,  persisted  in  baring  the 
Catholic  serrice  performed  in  her  cBapel^ 
which  so  excited  the  priry  ccuncil  against 
her,  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August, 
they  sent  for  Robert  Hoehester,  her 
comptroller^  Mr«  Walgrare,  and  Sir 
Francis  Englefield,  her  two  principal 
oiBcerB,and,  with  many  alarming  threat^ 
commanded  them  to  return  to  their 
miybrem,  who  then  resided  at  Copt  Hall, 
near  Waltbam  Abbey,  in  Essex,  and  in- 
form her  that  thejr  were  ordered  and  em- 
powered, hj  royai  authority,  to  prerent 
the  performance  of  Catholic  worship  in 
her  nouse,  and  afterwarda  to  call  her  re* 
maining  diaplaina  before  them,  forbid 
them  firom  saying  maaa,  and  order  them 
to  prerent  any  one  of  the  household 
from  presuming  to  hear  mass,  or  anj 
other  forbidden  ritea.  They  went  so  di* 
rected ;  but  such  waa  their  regard,  suck 
their  respect  for  their  mistress,  that  m* 
ther  than  incur  her  serere  dinileasure, 
they  negli^ted  to  execute  the  chief  part 
of  weir  commission,  and  returned  to  tha 
council,  bringing  with  them  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mary  to  the  King : — 

**  My  duty  most  humbly  remembered 
unto  your  Majesty. 

**  It  majviauie  the  same  to  be  adTcr- 
tised  that  1  hare,  by  my  senrants,  ra- 
ceired  your  most  honourable  letter,  tha 
contents  whereof  do  not  a  little  troubla 
me ;  and  so  much  the  more,  for  thatany 
of  my  senrants  should  more  or  attempt 
me  in  matters  touching  my  soul,  whidi 
I  think  the  meaneat  subject  within  your 
realm  could  eril  bear  at  their  serrantsT 
hand,  baring,  for  my  part,  utterly  re- 
fused heretofore  to  tali  with  them  in 
such  matters,  and  of  all  other  persona 
least  regarded  them,  therein  to  whom  I 
hare  decUred  what  I  think,  as  she  which 
trusted  that  your  Majesty  would  hawo 
suffered  me,  your  poor  humble  sister  and 
beadswoman,  to  eulwo  uaed  the  aceua> 
whiah  tha  Ktagt  yo«r  fii- 
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■ywlf  the  jAmmn  ot  writiiig  to  in- 
form jon  that  our  aUiance  au  been 
■egotiated. 

**So  in  shewing  myielf  to  much 
obliged  hj  the  linoere  and  tme  affection, 
htought  and  oonflrmed  to  me,  aa  well  by 
the  eifects  as  by  the  letters  to  the  said 
ambasHuior,  and  by  the  negotiations  that 
the  Sire  D'Egmont  and  oUien,  and  the 
ambassador  of  my  Lord  abore-mentioned 
haTe  opened ;  I  cannot  hdp  testiMng 
to  you  the  deure  and  duty  tnat  I  nare 
to  correspond  to  yoor  wishes  at  all  times. 
And  very  hnmbly  thanking  yon  for  all 
your  gooid  offices,  I  adrertise  yon  at  the 
aame  time  that  the  Parliament  which 
represents  the  estates  of  my  kingdom  has 
approTcd  the  articles  of  onr  marriase 
without  any  dissent — ^finding  the  ooncu- 
tions  honourable,  adrantageous,  and  Tery 
reasonable — ^which  gires  me  entire  con- 
fidence that  your  coming  here  will  be 
secure  and  af^reeable. 

'*  And  hoping  soon  to  confer  Terbally 
with  you,  at  present  I  make  an  end ; 
praying  the  Creator  that  he  would  grant 
you,  Monseigneur,  my  good  and  constant 
ally,  a  safe  and  prosperous  Toya^  here : 
recommending  myself  Tery  affectionately 
and  humbly  to  your  Higj^css, 

**  Your  entirely 

"  Firm  and  Tery  obliged  ally, 

"  Maby." 

**  London,  the  twentieth  of  April" 

Shortlr  after  the  dispatch  of  this  let- 
ter, Lora  Admiral  Howard  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  to  join  the  fleet  of  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of 
esGourting  Philip  to  Enguuia  with 
naTal  splendour;  a  measure  fraught 
with  no  little  danger,  for  Lord  Howard, 
although  granted  a  pension  for  lus  trou- 
ble, on  nearin^  the  Spanish  fleet  com- 
pared their  ships  to  mussel  shells,  en- 
coura^d  bis  men  to  quarrel  with  the 
Spanish  sailors,  whom  they  hated  and 
despised,  and  in  the  Channel  forced  aU 
their  Tessels,  cTen  to  the  one  in  which 
Philip  himself  Toya^ed,  to  do  maritime 
homage  to  the  English  fleet  by  striking 
their  top  saiU. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  haTing  caused  Eli- 
nbeth  to  hetouuftnDed  from  the  Tower 


to  a  less  rigonnu  restraint  at  Wood* 
stock,  and  sent  Courtney  to  Fotherinssf 
Castle,  where  his  omfinement  was  l»i 
seTcre,  she  and  her  council  retired  to 
Richmond,  to  decide  on  the  reception 
it  would  be  proper  to  fAre  Phflip  on 
his  arriTal,  the  station  ne  should  fill 
and  the  power  he  should  be  permitted 
to  wield  as  husband  of  the  Queen  Beg- 
nant  Mary  declared  it  would  be  her 
duty  as  a  married  woman  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  spouse.  By  the 
adTioe  of  Benand,  she,  in  opposition  to 
the  council,  reeolTed  to  plaoe  Philip's 
name  before  her  own  in  the  regal  titles; 
she  then  desired  that  he  might  be 
crowned  as  King,  or  with  the  diadem 
of  the  Queen  Consorts  of  England;  but 
this  proposition  being  firmly  negatived 
by  the  whole  of  the  council,  sue  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  be- 
stowing a  coronation  on  her  betrothed. 
Philip  sailed  from  Ccrunna  on  the 
nineteenth  of  Julr.  On  his  approach 
being  announced,  Mary  dispatched  Bus- 
sell,  Lord  PriTy  Seal,  to  recelTe  him  at 
Southampton.  When  Bnssell  was  about 
to  depart,  she  gaTC  him  the  following 
instructions,  a  proof  that  if  she  could 
not  procure  Phinp's  coronation  she  was 
resoiTed  to  resign  all  soTereign  power 
into  his  hands ;  this  was  a  great  error 
of  judgment,  and  to  it,  and  not  to  anj 
intentional  wickedness,  may  be  attn- 
buted  much  of  the  infamy  that  has  been 
cast  upon  her  character. 

**  Instructions  for  my  Lord  PriTy  SeaL 
«  First,  to  tell  the  King  the  whole 

state  ^  of  this  realm,  with  au  things  ap- 

pertainin?  to  the  same,  as  much  as  you 

know  to  be  true. 
*^  Secondly,  to  obey  his  commandment 

in  all  things. 

'^  Thirdly,  in  all  things  he  shall  ask 

Tour  adTioe,  to  declare  your  opinion  as 

beoometh  a  fiiithful  counsellor  to  do. 
**  Mart,  tks  Queen." 

The  moment  Marr  leaned  that  Philip 
had  landed  at  Soutnampton,  she  set  out 
with  her  train  of  ladies  from  Windsor 
to  Winchester,  where  it  was  resolved 
her  marriage  should  be  solemnized,  and 
where  she  arrived,  and  took  vp  her  n- 
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privT  council,  at  'Windsor,  on  the  twentj- 
ninth  day  of  Aajpist,  anno  15^1. 

**  Fint,  having  received  command- 
ment and  instructions  from  the  King's 
Majesty,  we  repaired  to  the  said  Lady 
Mary's  house,  at  Copped  Hall,  in  Es- 
sex, on  >riday  last,  being  the  twenty- 
eiehth  of  this  instant,  in  the  momuog, 
where,  shortly  after  our  coming,  I,  the 
liord  Chancellor,  delivered  his  Majesty's 
letters  to  her,  which  she  received  upon 
her  knees,  saying,  that  for  the  honour 
of  the  Kind's  Majesty's  hand,  where- 
with the  said  letters  were  signed,  she 
would  kiss  the  letter ;  and  not  for  the 
matter  contained  in  them;  for  the  mat- 
ter, said  she,  I  take  to  proceed  not  from 
his  Majesty,  hut  from  you,  his  council. 

*'  In  the  reading  of  the  letter  which 
she  did  read  secretly  to  herself,  she  said 
these  words  in  our  nearing ;  *  Ah !  good 
Mr.  Cecil  took  much  pains  here.' 

'*  When  she  had  read  the  letter,  we 
began  to  open  the  matter  of  our  in- 
structions to  her ;  and  as  I,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  began,  ^e  prayed  me  to  be 
short ;  for,  said  she,  I  am  not  well  at 
ease,  and  I  will  make  you  a  short  an- 
swer, notwithstanding  that  I  have  al- 
ready declared  and  written  my  mind  to 
his  Majesty  plainly  with  my  own  hand. 

'*  After  this,  we  told  her  at  length  how 
the  King's  Majesty  having  lued  all 
gentle  means  and  exhortations  that  he 
might  to  have  reduced  her  to  the  rites 
of  religion  and  order  of  divine  service 
set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
finding  her  nothing  conformable,  but 
still  remaining  in  her  former  error,  had 
resolved  by  the  whole  estate  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's pnvy  council,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  divers  others  of  the  nobility, 
that  she  should  no  longer  use  the  pn- 
vate  mass  nor  any  other  divine  service 
that  is  set  forth  by  the  laws  of  tiie  realm ; 
and  here  we  offered  to  show  her  the 
names  of  all  those  which  were  present 
at  this  consultation  and  resolution ;  but, 
she  said,  she  cared  not  for  any  rehearsal 
of  their  names,  for,  said  she,  I  know 
you  be  all  of  one  sort  therein. 

'*  We  told  her  further,  that  the  King's 
Majest/s  pleasure  was,  we  should  ahio 
give  strait  charge  to  her  chaplains,  that 
Bona  of  tiiem  should  prefome  to  ny 


any  mass  or  other  divine  service  than 
is  set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  like  charge  to  all  her  servants,  that 
none  of  them  should  presume  to  hear 
any  mass  or  other  divine  service  than  is 
aforesaid.  Hereunto  her  answer  was 
thus:  first,  she  protested  that  to  the 
King's  Majesty  she  was,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  bis  Majesty's  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  subject,  and  poor  sister ; 
and  would  most  wilUngly  obey  all  his 
commandments  in  any  tning  (her  con- 
science saved),  yea,  and  would  willingly 
and  gladly  suffer  death  to  do  his  Majes^ 
good ;  but  rather  than  she  will  agree  to 
use  any  other  service  than  was  used  at 
the  death  of  the  late  King,  her  father, 
she  would  lay  her  head  on  the  block 
and  suffer  death;  but,  said  she,  I  am 
unworthy  to  suffer  death  in  so  good  a 
quarrel.  When  the  King's  Majesty, 
said  she,  shall  come  to  such  years  that 
he  may  be  able  to  judge  these  things 
himself,  his  Majesty  shul  find  me  ready 
to  obey  his  orders  in  religion ;  but  now 
in  these  years,  although  he,  good,  sweet 
King,  have  more  knowledge  than  any 
other  of  his  years,  yet  it  is  not  possible 
that  he  can  be  a  judge  of  these  things ; 
for,  if  ships  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sea, 
or  any  other  thing  to  be  done  touching 
the  policy  and  government  of  the  realms, 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  think  his 
highness  yet  able  to  consider  what  were 
to  be  done,  and  much  less,  said  she,  can 
he,  in  these  years,  discern  what  is  fit  in 
matters  of  mvinity.  And  if  my  chap- 
lains do  say  no  mass  I  can  hear  none, 
no  more  can  my  poor  servants ;  but  as 
for  my  servants,  I  know  it  shall  be 
against  their  wills,  as  it  shall  be  against 
mine,  for  if  they  could  come  where  it 
were  said  they  would  hear  it  with  good 
will ;  and  as  for  my  priests,  they  know 
what  they  have  to  ao,  the  pain  of  your 
laws  is  but  impiisonment  for  a  short 
time,  and  if  they  will  refuse  to  say  mass 
for  fear  of  that  imprisonment,  they  may 
do  therein  as  they  will;  but  none  ot 
your  new  service,  said  she,  shall  be  used 
in  my  house,  and  if  any  be  said  in  it  I 
will  not  tarry  in  the  house. 

'^  And  after  this  we  declared  unto  her 
ffrace,  according  to  our  instrnotioniy 
for  what  came  the  lovdi  of  the  ib^fB 
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■yielf  the  plMiore  ot  writiiig  to  in- 
form jTon  that  our  allianoe  £u  been 
Wfotiated. 

**So  in  shewing  myielf  wo  mudi 
obliged  by  the  anoere  and  tme  affection, 
bfoi^^t  and  oonflrmed  to  me,  aa  well  by 
the  effects  as  by  the  letters  to  the  said 
ambassador,  and  by  the  negotiations  that 
the  Sire  D'Egmont  and  oUiers,  and  the 
ambassador  of  my  Lord  aba?e.mentioned 
have  opened ;  I  cannot  heh»  testiJhring 
to  you  the  desire  and  dnty  tnat  I  We 
to  correspond  to  your  wishes  at  all  times. 
And  very  humbly  thanking  you  for  all 
your  good  oflloes,  I  adTertise  you  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Parliament  which 
represents  the  estates  of  my  kingdom  has 
i^proTcd  the  articles  of  our  marriage 
without  any  dissent — ^finding  the  concu- 
tions  honourable,  advantageous,  and  very 
reasonable — ^which  gives  me  entire  con- 
fidence that  your  coming  here  will  be 
secure  and  ag^reeable. 

"  And  hoping  soon  to  confer  Terbally 
with  you,  at  present  I  make  an  end ; 
praying  the  Creator  that  he  would  grant 
you,  Monseigneur,  my  good  and  constant 
ally,  a  safe  and  prosperous  voya^  here : 
recommending  myself  rery  affectionately 
and  humbly  to  your  Highness, 

**  Your  entirely 

*'  Firm  and  rery  obliged  ally, 

"  Maby/' 
«<  London,  the  twentieth  of  April" 

Shortlr  after  the  dispatch  of  this  let- 
ter, Lora  Admiral  Howard  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  to  join  the  fleet  of  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of 
escourting  Philip  to  Engbnd  with 
naval  splendour;  a  measure  fraught 
with  no  little  danger,  for  Lord  Howard, 
although  granted  a  pension  for  his  trou- 
ble, on  nearin^^  the  Spanish  fleet  com- 
pared their  ships  to  mussel  sheUs,  en- 
couraged his  men  to  quarrel  with  the 
Spanish  sailors,  whom  they  hated  and 
despised,  and  in  the  Channel  forced  all 
their  vessels,  even  to  the  one  in  which 
Philip  himself  voyai^,  to  do  maritime 
homi^^  to  the  Ei^lish  fleet  by  striking 
^ir  top  sails. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  having  caused  £li- 
iibttk  to  betraaafBrred  fimn  the  Tower 


to  a  less  rigorous  restraint  at  Wood* 
stock,  and  sent  Courtney  to  Fotheringa/ 
Castle,  where  his  confinement  was  less 
severe,  she  and  her  council  retired  to 
Richmond,  to  decide  on  the  reception 
it  would  be  proper  to  give  Philip  on 
his  arrival,  the  station  ne  should  filL 
and  the  power  he  should  be  permitted 
to  wield  as  husband  of  the  Queen  Beg- 
nant  Mary  declared  it  would  be  her 
duty  as  a  married  woman  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  spouse.  By  the 
advice  of  Benand,  she,  in  opposition  to 
the  council,  resolved  to  place  Philip's 
name  before  her  own  in  the  regal  titles ; 
she  then  desired  that  he  might  be 
crowned  as  King,  or  with  the  diadem 
of  the  Queen  Consorts  of  England ;  but 
this  proportion  being  firmly  negatived 
by  the  whole  of  the  council,  she  was 
comi>elled  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  be- 
stowing a  coronation  on  her  betrothed. 

Philip  sailed  from  Ccrunna  on  the 
nineteenth  of  Julv.  On  his  approach 
being  announced,  Mary  dispatchea  Bus- 
sell,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  receive  him  at 
Southampton.  When  Russell  was  about 
to  depart,  she  gave  him  the  following 
instructions,  a  proof  that  if  she  could 
not  procure  Philip's  coronation  she  was 
resolved  to  resign  all  sovereign  power 
into  his  hands ;  this  was  a  great  error 
of  judgment,  and  to  it,  and  not  to  any 
intentional  wickedness,  may  be  attn- 
buted  much  of  the  infamy  that  has  been 
cast  upon  her  character. 

'*  Instructions  for  my  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

"  First,  to  tell  the  King  the  whole 
state  of  this  realm,  with  aU  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  same,  as  much  as  you 
know  to  be  true. 

'^  Secondly,  to  obey  his  commandment 
in  all  things. 

**  Thirdly,  in  all  things  he  shall  ask 
TOUT  advice,  to  declare  your  opinion  as 
beoometh  a  fiiithfiil  counsellor  to  do. 
"  Mabt,  the  Queen." 

The  moment  Mary  leaned  that  Philip 
had  landed  at  Southampton,  she  set  out 
with  her  train  of  ladies  from  Windsor 
to  Winchester,  where  it  was  resolved 
her  marriage  should  be  solemnized,  and 
where  she  amvedy  and  took  up  her  ra- 
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side  bed,  and  her  limited  income  scarcely 
sudlced  to  supply  their  medical  and 
other  necessary  wants ;  a  source  of  great 
grief  to  Mary,  who  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  alleviating  the  misery  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  distressed.  The  entries 
in  her  privy  purse  journal,  which  closes 
with  the  year  1544,  not  only  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  fact,  but  they  also  render  it 
apparent  that  her  income  was  prccari. 
ous  and  limited — her  numerous  benefac- 
tions attended  with  no  small  amount  of 
self-sacrifice,  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of 
a  philanthropic  disposition. 

This  summer  Mu7  attended  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  progress  through  the 
midland  counties;  out  being  attacked 
with  her  old  chronic  sickness  between 
Grafton  and  Woodstock,  she  was  re- 
moved in  the  Queen's  litter  first  to  Ampt- 
hill,  and  afterwards  to  Ashbridfe,  where 
she  spent  the  autumn  with  her  half- 
brother  and  sister,  who  were  then  resid- 
ing there.  In  February,  1544,  she  as- 
sisted at  the  court  held  by  her  step- 
mother at  Westminster,  for  tne  reception 
of  the  Spanish  Duke  de  Najera.  The  Spa- 
nish  grandee  kissed  her  lips  in  token  that 
he  was  her  relation,  and  danced  with  her 
at  the  court  ball  givm  on  the  occasion. 

Several  eircumstanoes  tend  to  shew 
that  at  this  period  the  religious  preiu- 
dices  of  Mary  were  not  so  great  as  has 
been  sui^osed.  Her  only  expenditure 
on  the  ceremonials  of  the  popisn  church, 
was  an  insignificant  offering  at  Candle- 
mas. With  this  exception,  the  latter 
entries  in  her  privy  purse  journal  afford 
no  indication  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  church,  whilst  the  translation 
into  English  of  the  paraphrase  of  St. 
John  by  Erasmus,  which  she  so  ably 
accompUshed  in  1544,  at  the  request  of 
the  gfood  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  would 
almost  induce  a  belief  that  she  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1546,  Mary  was 
M[ain  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  her 
chronic  illness;  early  in  May  she  re- 
covered and  went  to  court,  where  she 
tarried  several  months.  Whether  she 
witnessed  the  death  of  her  father  is 

goblematical,  but  Pollino  assures  us  that 
0Dxy  the  £ighth|  when  on  his  death- 


bed, called  her  to  his  side,  and  made 
her  solemnly  promise  not  to  aspire  to 
her  brother's  crown,  but  to  be  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him  during  his  minority,  and 
always  to  love  him.  A  promise  which 
she  probably  made,  as,  dt^pite  the  tempt- 
ing inducements,  the  entreaties  of  her 
friends,  and  the  persecution  she  herself 
s  jered  in  defence  of  her  domestic  altar 
and  worship,  she,  to  the  last,  firmly  dis- 
couraged rebellion  against  those  who 
held  the  regal  reins  for  her  youthful 
brother,  and  abstained  from  connecting 
herself  with  any  faction,  hj  the  con- 
ditions of  Henry  the  Eighth's  will, 
Mary  was  made  Prince  Edward's  imme 
diate  successor,  provided  that  Prince  died 
without  issue ;  she  was  also  left  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  if 
she  married  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  and  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  during  the  period  that  she  was 
single.  Pfurt  of  this  annuity  was  de 
rived  from  the  rents  of  Kenning  Uall,  a 
manor  illegally  wrested  from  one  of  the 
Howard  family,  and  which  on  her  acces- 
sion she  honourably  restored  to  its  right- 
ful heir. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Mary  retired  to  the  privacy  of  a  country 
life.  In  April,  1547,  she  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  LEidy  Somerset,  requesting  her 
to  prevail  on  the  Protector  to  provide 
for  Itichard  Woodard  and  George  lirick- 
house,  two  of  her  mother's  aged  ser- 
vants ;  and,  as  the  request  was  speedily 
complied  with,  it  is  evident  that  the 
changes  made  in  religion  at  this  period 
had  not  as  yet  destroyed  the  ?ood  under- 
standing subsisting  between  her  and  the 
Protector.  In  June,  she  received  a  let- 
ter from  Lord  Seymour,  requesting  her 
sanction  to  his  marriage  with  Katherine 
Parr.  Her  very  sensible  answer,  which 
we  have  already  given  in  the  memoirs  of 
Henry  the  Eightu's  last  Queen,*  is  dated 
from  Wanstcad.  Her  health  was  deli- 
cate, and  to  improve  it,  she  passed  the 
summer  at  her  various  country  residences. 
In  the  autumn,  she  resided  at  Kennin^- 
hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  her  old  chronic 
affection  again  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness. Jane,  her  chamber-woman,  had 
*  S«epage466. 
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bn  lutn,  ud  bcr  attendance,  sow  mueb 
wanted,  coold  not  be  bad,  u  ■ppean  in 
tba  follonine  lettirr,  which  Uary  re- 
«riTcd  from  Eliiabeth  : —  | 

"Ow>diut«r,  «»(ohtaroryonraick- 
mcaa  ii  nnplmuit  to  nic,  lo  is  it  Dothing 
fearful,  for  that  I  nndcritand  it  a  jour 
old  inicat  that  ii  wont  so  oft  to  Tint  jvin, 
wboM  coming,  though  it  be  oft,  jet  ii  it 
■srer  weleame;  but,  notwithatanding, 
it  it  eomfortable  for  tbat  Awfa  fr«- 
•ua  miH^  firiwtl.  And  aa  I  do  nnder- 
•tud  T<><ir  os^  of  J""  fiiUKU'i  aei- 
»ice,  •oamlaonrthatitiabj'niynian'i 
Mcaiion  letted,  which,  if  1  had  known 
before.  I  would  haie  cananl  hii  will  to  ^ 
riTC  place  to  need  of  ber  tmyice  ;  for  ss 
it  ia  bei  dutj  to  obej  bii  command,  ao 
ia  it  hia  part  to  attend  joor  pleamre ; 
and  a*  I  confeia  it  were  meeter  for  him 
lo  ^  to  her,  aince  the  attcndi  qpon  jon, 
■0,  iudced.  be  roqaired  the  aame ;  but 
for  that  diren  of  nil  fellowa  had  bnai- 
«•(  abroad,  that  made  him  tany  at 
borne.  Good  filter,  though  I  bftve  good 
causa  to  thank  you  for  jour  oft  icndiiig 

der  you  my  h tarty  tbaaka  for  your  gentle 
writinpi,  which,  how  painful  it  ia  to 
you,  I  may  well  guem  by  myaelf.  And 
yon  may  wtll  tec,  by  writing  so  oft,  hor 
plcaaant  it 


aa  wcU  , 

or  I  do«iro  or  pray.     I'rom  A«hbridgo, 
acribhled  thii  twentj«!Tcnth  of  October. 
"  Your  loving  liiter, 

"  Elizabeth." 
■'  To  my  well-beloTed  nslsr,  Mary." 

Henry  the  Eighth  wai  doomed  to  the 
naual  bta  of  detpotic  monarclu.  By  his 
will,  be  ordered  moMea  to  be  laid  forbii 
aout,  and  enjoined  bi>  executors  to  bring 
tip  bi>  ion  in  the  Catholic  faith,  doubt- 
len  meaning  bia  own  tyrannic  church  of 
the  6ii  Article*.  But  the  men  who,  in 
hii  Utter  days,  hod  acrred 
alsTigb  obacquiousncu,  wore  the  Gret, 
Bft«r  hi>  death,  to  overtum  his  darling 

ETOjccta.    Bomorset,  to  make  his  priTBir 
irtune,  and  Cranmer,  a>  a  matter  of 
the  flrat  month*  of  £d- 


K,  by  writing  so  oft,  how 
a  me.     And  thus  I  end 


ward'i  reign,  took  nwanirea  for  the  io- 
oediate  eatabliabnent  of  the  Protectant 
Church,*  ao  aweeping  and  deeinTe.  that 
Gardiner  waa  impriwned  in  the  Fleet; 
and  Mary  sent  aereral  lettera  of  remon- 
itrance  to  the  Protector.  Theae  letlen 
•re  Mid  to  haxe  been  lost  or  dertrojed ; 
but  the  following,  copied  from  the  Lani- 
downe  HSS.,  and  written  by  Hary.mi 
eTidendj  «!'■'— -'  --  "--        -    '  ■^'- 


"  It  ii  no  amall  grief  to  me  to  percein 
that  they  whom  the  King'a  Hajeaty,  my 
father  (whow  eoul  God  pardon),  ni>^ 
in  thia  woiid  of  nothing,  in  reroect  of 
that  the^  become  to  now,  and  at  hia  lut 
end  put  in  tnat  (o  aee  his  will  performed, 
whereunto  they  were  all  awom  opon  a 
boot :  it  erievelh  me.  I  say,  for  the  lore  I 
'    them,  to  Bee  both  bow  they  brake 


laws  both  clean  contrary  to  his  proceed- 
ing and  will,  and  also  against  the  custom 
of  all  Chriatendom,  and,  in  my  can- 
■cience,  tguust  the  law  of  God  and  bit 
church,  which  paaaeth  all  the  reiti  but 
though  you,  amouB  you,  hare  forgotten 
the  King,  my  fsther,  yet,  both  God*! 
eommaadments  and  natare  will  not  suffer 
do  ao ;  wherefore,  with  God's  help, 


the  King"! 
bare  perfect  yeara  of  discretion  to  order 
the  power  that  God  bath  cent  him,  and 
to  be  a  judge  in  theae  mattera  himself, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  but  he  ahall  then  ac- 
cept my  10  doing  better  than  theirs, 
which  bare  taken  a  piece  of  his  power 
Dpon  tbem  in  hii  minority. 

"I  do  not  a  little  marvel  that  yon  can 
find  &ult  with  me  for  obaerving  of  that 
law  which  WM  allowed  by  him  that  was 
a  king,  not  only  of  power,  but  also  of 

•  It  la  wortbT  of  rernst*.  thftt  the  ii»i». 

John,  truuIMsd  bj  Maiy,  wu,  it  this  ptriot 
i«pTlDt«l  bj  the  Oaiemmaat,  and  a  tofj  pit- 
Tided  for  erarr  alaiBrman  and  for  BttiT 
ftrltb  throsgboat  the  realm.  Ttans,  at  tks 
TBiT  tim«  HUT  was  oppolng  tb*  asUbUik- 
Dcnt  Df  Uis  PrMaMant  Cbpnh  o(  EsgliBl, 
that  chsnb  adopted  Uia  wtA<(bar*ni« 
aaoBsof  llabtaocallBkB. 
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knowledge  how  to  order  his  power,  to 
which  law  all  of  you  consented,  and 
■eemed  at  that  time,  to  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, Tery  well  to  like  the  same; 
and  that  you  could  find  no  fault,  all  this 
while,  with  some  amone  yourselves,  for 
running  half  a  year  be&re  that  which 
Tou  now  call  a  law,  ye,  and  before  the 
oishops  came  together,  wherein,  me 
thinketh,  you  do  me  ycry  much  wron^, 
if  I  should  not  have  as  much  pre-emi- 
nence to  continue  in  keeping  a  full  au- 
thorized law,  made  withoutparei/al^,  as 
they  had  bo^  to  break  the  law,  which  at 
that  time,  yourselyes  must  need  confess, 
was  of  full  power  and  strength,  and  to 
use  alterations  of  their  own  inyention, 
contrary  both  to  that  and  your  new  law, 
as  you  call  it." 

In  this  letter,  Mary  boldly  accuses 
Somerset,  and  his  colleagues  in  office,  of 
breaking  her  father^s  will.  In  the  lost 
epistles,  she  entreats  them  to  educate  her 
brother,  the  young  Xin^,  as  ordained  by 
that  will,  in  the  Catholic  faith ;  accuses 
them  of  interferinj^  with  religion,  as 
established  by  her  tather,  and  reiterates 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  above 
letter,  that  whatever  laws  they  made  to 
the  contrary,  she  would  remain  obedient 
to  her  lather's  laws  till  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  of  ase.  We  have  but  one  of 
Somerset's  replies,  and,  in  this,  neither 
a  candid  avowal  of  the  inconsistency  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  will,  nor  of  the  rro- 
tector's  intentions  to  at  once  establish 
the  Protestant  faith — ^he,  as  a  matter  of 
poUtical  expediency,  made  assertions  le- 
Mrdin^  himself,  and  his  colleagues,  and 
Sie  rehgious  tenets  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
wholly  at  yariance  with  hcts.  He  thus 
proceeds: — 

"  Madam,  my  humble  commendations 
to  your  Grace  prenused. — I  have  re- 
ceived your  letters  of  the  second  of  this 
present,  acknowledging  myself  thereby 
much  bound  unto  your  grace ;  neverthe- 
less, I  am  sorry  to  perceiye  that  your 
Grace  should  have  a  vrron^  opinion  of 
me  and  others,  which  were  by  the  King, 
your  late  father,  put  in  trust  as  executors 
of  his  will;  albeit,  I  trust  there  shall 
be  no  iuch  firalt  fimnd  in  nsi  u  in  the 


same  your  Grace  hath  alleged ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  know  none  of  us  that  wiU 
willingly  neglect  the  full  execution  of 
every  jot  of  his  said  will,  as  far  as  shall 
and  may  stand  with  the  King,  our  mas- 
ter's honour  and  surety  that  now  is,  not 
doubting  but  our  proceedings  therein, 
and  in  all    things  committed  to  our 
charge,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  able  to 
answer  the  whole  world,  both  in  honour 
and  discharge  of  our  consciences.    And 
where  your  Grace  writeth  that  the  most 
part  or  the  realm,  through  a  naughty 
liberty  and  presumption,  are  now  brought 
into  such  a  division,  as  if  we  executors 
go  not  about  to  brine  them  to  that  stay 
that  our  late  master  left  them,  they  will 
forsake  all  obedience  unless  they  have 
their  own  will  and  phantasies ;  and  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  King  shall  not 
be  well  served,  and  that  all  other  realms 
shall  have  us  in  an  obloquy  and  derision, 
and  not  without  just  cause.    Madam,  as 
these  words,  written  or  spoken  by  you, 
soundeth  not  well,  so  can  I  not  persuade 
myself  that  they  have  jiroceeaed  from 
the  sincere  mind  of  so  virtuous  and  so 
wise  a  lady,  but  rather  by  the  setting 
on  and  procurement  of  some  unchari- 
table and  malicious  person.    Such  hath 
been  the  King's  Majesty's  proceeding, 
our  youn^  noble  master  that  now  is, 
that  all  his  fEuthtnl  subjects  have  cause 
to  render  thanks  for  the  manifold  bene- 
fits shewed  unto  his  Grace,  and  to  his 
people,  and  realm,  sithencc  the  first  daj 
of  his  reign,  and  to  think  that  God  is 
contented  and  pleased  with  his  ministers, 
who  seek  nothing  but  the  true  glory  of 
God,  and  the  surety  of  the  King's  per- 
son, with  the  quietness  and  wealth  of 
his  subjects.     And  where  your  Grace 
writeth  also  that  there  was  godly  order 
and  quietness  left  by  the  King,  our  late 
master,   your   Grace's  father,  in    this 
realm,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  do 
something  marvel,  for,  if  it  may  please 
you  to  call  to  your  remembrance  that 
nis  Grace  departed  from  this  life  before 
he  had  fully  finished   such  orders  as 
he  minded  to  have  established  to  his 
people,  no  kind  of  religion  was  per- 
tected  at  his  death,  but  left  all  uncertain^ 
most  like  to  have  Drought  us  in  parties 
aiid  diyisioDy  if  God  had  not  only  Wped 
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at  har  left  lund,  mder  the  royal  canopy, 
tad  Gardiner  was  placed  outside  the 
•anopy,  at  her  nrht  After  a  few  words 
Ibom  Gardiner,  Fole,  in  a  long  and  elo- 
noent  harangue,  formally  inrited  the 
Snfftish  nation  to  reconcile  itself  to  the 
Holy  See,  from  which  he  deplored  it  had 
been  so  Long  and  so  unhappily  separated, 
and  at  the  same  time  hinted  that  he  had 
fkower  from  the  Pope  to  absolTe  the  na- 
tion without  a  prenoos  restitution  of  the 
lands  and  property  alienated  fimn  the 
diarch  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  his 


The  next  day,  the  Lords  and  Ck)m- 
sons  voted,  almost  by  aochunation,  a 
petition  for  the  reunion.  The  preamble 
stated,  *^  That  whereas  they  had  been 
guilty  of  a  most  horrible  defection  and 
aehiim  from  the  Apostolic  See,  they  did 
BOW  sincerely  repent  of  it ;  and  in  sign 
of  their  repentance,  were  ready  to  re- 
peal all  the  laws  made  in  prqudice  of 
that  See ;  therefore,  since  the  King  and 
Queen  had  been  in  no  way  defiled  by 
their  schism,  they  pray  them  to  be  in- 
tercessors  with  the  legate  to  grant  them 
absolution,  and  to  receive  Uiem  again 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church."  The  day 
following,  this  petition  being  presented 
to  the  Queen  ana  King  in  due  form,  the  le> 
gate  solemnly  absolv^  all  those  present ; 
and  the  ceremony  ended  by  Te  Jkmm 
being  chaunted  in  the  presence  of  the 
Qoeen,  her  spouse,  ana  the  whole  as- 
■embly. 
.  TheioleBi&ityQf  thlioeRmoBjde^y 


affected  the  Queen,  and  increased  her 
indisposition,  which  she  attributed  to 
her  being,  as  she  supposed,  enceinte; 
but  she^  recovered  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  Christmas  ftstiTal  with  more  than 
ordinary  pomp  and  splendour.  On 
Christmas  eve,  the  great  nail  of  tiie  pa- 
lace was  lit  up  with  one  thousand  lan^M, 
where  Mair  and  her  husband  enter- 
tained a  briUiant  assemblage  of  E^Ush 
and  fordgn  nobles.  The  Brinoess  Miist 
both  was  permitted  to  take  her  place 
next  to  the  Queen,  as  heir  nmarent; 
and  Courtney,  who  had  been  fiberated. 
took  part  in  the  gay  scene  as  the  £arl 
of  Bevondliire,  and,  at  the  termination 
of  the  festival,  received  a  permission, 
tantamount  to  a  command,  to  travel 
abroad  that  he  might  improve  his  mind. 
This  splendour  was  scaiedy  temiinated 
when  the  Queen's  health  again  declined. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  January,  she  was 
carried  to  the  tlurone  to  dissolve  the 
Pariiament,  and  had  scarcely  the  stren^^ 
to  go  throi^  the  ceremony  of  sceptnng 
the  seven  perBecuting  acts  wnich  this,  her 
third  Parliament,  luid  passed  in  fovour 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  One 
of  the  acts  passed  this  session  made  it 
treason  to  publicly  pray  for  the  Queen's 
death ;  ana  another  threw  great  power 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  by  filming 
him,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's  death, 
Begent  daring  the  minority  of  their 
issue,  should  they  have  any,  and  miilfi^y 
it  high  treason  to  imagine  or  compass  hia 
deatL 
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andwhetber  the  commons  have  taken 
him  or  no  I  know  not,  for  he  resorteth 
seldom  to  my  house.  Bat  by  report  they 
have  taken  by  force  many  gentlemen  in 
these  quarters,  and  used  them  very 
cruelly.  And  as  touching  Lionell,  my 
senrant,  I  cannot  but  marvel  of  that 
bruit,  specially  because  he  dwelleth 
within  two  miles  of  London,  and  is  not 
acquainted  within  the  shire  of  Suffolk 
or  Norfolk,  nor  at  any  time  cometh  into 
these  parts  but  when  he  waiteth  upon 
me  in  my  house,  and  is  now  at  Lonaon 
about  my  business,  being  no  man  apt  or 
meet  for  such  purposes,  but  eircn  to  as 
much  quietness  as  any  in  my  house. 

**My  lord,  it  troubleth  me  to  hear 
such  reports  of  any  of  mine,  and  i^)e- 
dally  where  no  cause  is  given.  Trustmg 
that  my  household  shall  try  themselves 
true  suDJects  to  the  King's  majesty,  and 
honest,  quiet  persons,  or  else  I  would  be 
loath  to  keep  them.  And  where  you 
charge  me  that  my  proceedings  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  should  give  no  small 
courage  to  many  of  those  men  to  re- 
quire and  do  as  they  do ;  that  thing  ap- 
peareth  most  evidently  to  be  untrue,  for 
ail  the  rising  about  these  parts  is  touch- 
ing no  point  of  religion :  but  even  as  ye 
ungent^  and  without  desert  charge  me, 
so  I  omitting  so  fully  to  answer  it  as  the 
case  doth  require,  do  and  will  pray  God 
that  your  new  alterations  and  unlawful 
liberties  be  not  rather  the  occasion  of 
those  assemblies  than  my  doings,  who 
am  (God  I  take  to  witness)  in(^uieted 
therewith.  And  as  for  Devonshire,  no 
indifferent  person  can  lay  their  doings 
to  my  char|B;e,  for  I  have  neither  land 
nor  acquaintance  in  that  country,  as 
knoweth  Almighty  God,  whom  I  humbly 
beseech  to  send  you  all  as  much  plenty 
of  His  grace  as  I  would  wish  to  myseu; 
so  with  my  hearty  commendations  I  bid 
you  farewell.  From  my  house,  at  Een- 
ninghall,  the  twentieth  of  July. 
**  Your  friend  to  my  power, 

"  Mary." 

m  June,  1549,  commenced  that  tire- 
some religious  persecution  to  which  Mary 
was  subjected  for  more  than  two  years, 
with  little  intermission,  and  which  en- 
dinfered  the  extatence  of  the  amity  be* 


twecn  England  and  the  imperial  do* 
minions. 

Despite  the  act  of  uniformity  for 
worship,  Mary  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  continued  to 
have  the  popish  service  performed  in 
her  private  chapel.  This  offended  the 
Protector  and  the  council,  who,  by  hotter, 
urged  her  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and 
not  by  obstinacy  set  an  example  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  nation ;  and  desired 
her  to  send  her  comptroller  and  Dr. 
Hopton,  her  chaplain,  to  be  examined 
touching  her  mocle  of  celelnrating  wor. 
ship,  and  by  whom  she  afterwards  should 
be  fally  advertised  of  the  £ing  and  the 
connciTs  pleasure.  In  her  letter  of  re- 
ply, datea  June  the  twenty-second,  1549, 
she  told  Somerset  she  intended  to  spend 
the  short  time  she  expected  to  live  in 
retirement — ^at  this  time  she  was  so  ill 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of— that  she 
would  not  spare  her  comptroller,  and 
her  chaplain  being  sick,  she  could  not 
send  him ;  that  if  any  of  her  servants- 
man,  woman  or  chaplain — should  move 
her  contrary  to  her  conscience,  she  would 
not  listen  to  them,  nor  suffer  the  like  to 
be  used  in  her  house;  and  that  if  he 
(the  Protector)  had  any  thing  to  declare 
to  her,  except  matters  of  religion,  she 
would  thank  him  to  send  some  trusty 
person  with  whom  she  could  talk  the 
matter  over.  The  council  deemed  the 
tone  of  this  letter  haughty ;  Somerset 
again  wrote  to  Mary — she  again  replied ; 
neither  party  would  succumb,  the  dis- 
pute grew  to  a  storm,  but  ere  it  burst 
Somerset  was  deposed  from  the  protec- 
torship by  Warwick,  and  for  a  short 
while  Afary  was  permitted  to  exercise, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  those  religious 
rituals  which,  however  absurd  or  wicked, 
she  conscientiously  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  salvation  of  her  souL 

On  the  deposition  of  Somerset,  War- 
wick addressed  to  Mary  a  lengthy  justi- 
fication of  hisproceeaings,  which  thus 
concluded — **We  trust  your  ^^race  in 
our  just  and  faithful  ouarrel  will  stand 
with  us,  and  thus  shall  we  pray  to  Al 
mighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  your 
grace's  health."  In  fact,  at  this  period, 
Warwick  deemed  the  support  of  Maij 
so  essential  to  his  ]^iBi^  UAt  IB  this  Jm- 


su 


MAKT,  murr  qokbm  udokaxt. 


wbo,  in  September,  was  hanged  as  a 
traitf»r. 

In  tbit  sprinff  of  1657,  Elisabeth,  dur. 
iny  her  abode  at  Somenet  House,  paid 
Mary  frequent  friendly  visits,  which  the 
Quet'n  returned  bv  »  progress  to  the 
IVineeas  at  Hatficl<(»  and  bv  inritingher 
to  a  q>lendid  banquet  ana  pageant  at 
Richmond.  About  this  time,  Philip 
cndeaToured  to  force  the  Princess  to 
enpiiuse,  first,  his  friend  the  Prince  of 
Saxunv,  and  afterwards  tlric,  heir  of  the 
great  (iustavns  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden, 
jiut  when  Mary  found  she  conscicnti- 
ously  objected  to  the  matches,  she  made 
common  cause  with  her  against  Philip, 
and  for  once  had  the  resolution  to  oppose 
the  will  of  her  husband,  by  refusing  to 
compel  Elixabcth  to  marry  against  her 
wiU. 

In  March,  Philip  re-risited  Maij,  for 
the  puipose  of  forcing  England  into  a 
war  with  France.  She  left  the  decision 
to  her  council,  who,  as  the  French  mo- 
narch had  plaved  the  false  friend  to  her, 
and  incited  piots  to  dethrone  her,  will- 
ingly gratified  his  wish.  The  Queen 
borrowed  money  to  equip  her  army  at 
the  very  high  interest  of  twelve  per  cent ; 
and  8he  pardoued  most  of  the  rebels  in 
the  late  innurrection,  on  condition  that 
they  joined  this  army.  Philip  left  Eng- 
land in  July.  In  August,  thelVinceof 
Savoy  won  for  him  the  victory  of  St. 
Quintin ;  but  this  dcorly-purchased  acqui- 
sition was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Calais, 
in  the  subsequent  January;  and  a  war 
with  Scotland,  which  was  then  united 
with  Franco  under  one  royal  family. 
The  Scots  having  burst  over  tlic  border, 
Mary  resolved  to  head  an  expedition 
against  them  in  person.  She  had  the 
will  but  not  the  strength  for  such  an 
effort.  The  loss  of  (^alais  overwhelmed 
her  with  woe,  and  increased  her  bodily 
weakness.  *Mf  my  breast  is  opened 
after  death,"  she  said,  *^  the  word  Calais 
will  be  found  engraven  on  my  heart." 

In  August,  1658,  she  experienced  a 
febrile  indisposition  at  Hampton  Court, 
and,  as  she  grew  worse,  removed  to  St. 
James's.  Here  it  became  evident  that 
her  disease  was  the  same  fever  which, 
during  the  wet,  ungenial  seasons  that 
markM  her  reign,  had  proved  fiital  to 


thouMmds  of  her  subjeets.  The  tidingi 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1658,  filled  her  with  sorrow,  and 
produced  a  vi<dont  relapse  of  the  fever. 
On  the  ninth  of  November,  Conde  dt 
Feria  arrived  with  a  letter  and  a  ri^ 
from  Philip  to  his  dying  wife,  and  with 
secret  orders  to  secnre  tor  him  the  good* 
will  of  the  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary, 
who  had  already  named  her  sister  ai 
her  Bucoessor,  cordially  welcomed  him; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  Jane 
Dormer,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Feria, 
to  deliver  her  jewels*  to  Elizabeth,  and 
to  request  her  to  be  TOod  to  her  servants* 
paj  the  debts  she  hiS  contracted  on  the 
pnyy  seal,  and  support  the  Pc^sh 
church.  **  Elizabeth,'  says  the  Duchesi, 
*'  swore  to  comply  with  these  requests ; 
and  she  prayed  G^  that  the  earth  might 
open  ana  swallow  her  up  alive,  if  she 
was  not  a  true  B<Mnan  Catholic." 

Whilst  the  hand  of  death  was  on  the 
Queen,  the  council  pushed  forward  the 
religious  persecution  with  murderous 
zeal.  Even  Underbill,  the  Hot  Gospeller, 
although  one  of  Mary's  bouseholo,  was 
threatened ;  but  the  bold  Protestant  de* 
clared,  that  if  any  one  dared  to  serve 
him  with  a  warrant  not  duly  signed  bj 
five  of  the  council,  he  would  cut  his 
head  off  his  shoulders — a  remark  which 
induces  a  belief  that  many  of  the  enor- 
mities committed  in  Mary's  reign  were 
not  even  legally  sanctioned  by  the  exe- 
cutive. As  Burnet  says,  '*  during  the 
persecution,  seldom  more  than  three  of 
the  council  sat  in  consultation,  and  these 
councils  were  never  attended  by  the 
Queen  nor  by  Cardinal  Pole." 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  on  Mary,  the  court  deserted 
her  to  pay  adulation  to  Elizabeth,  their 
future  sovereign.  Her  real  friends,  how- 
ever, remained  by  her  bedside  to  lighten 
her  dying  moments.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  Novenioer,  her  dissolution  commenced: 
she  remained  composed,  cheerful,  and 
conscious  to  the  lust  moment.  About 
four  in  the  morning,  on  the  seventeenthy 

*  To  eUim  the  merit  to  himself  of  tending 
thene  Jewels,  Philip  caused  a  present  of  bU 
own  to  be  added — a  valuable  casket  that  hs 
had  left  at  St.  James's,  and  which  he  IpmW 
Kllaabeth  greatly  admired. 
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(now  being  no  hope  which  I  perceired 
Dy  her  letters),  except  I  saw  some  short 
amendment,  I  coula  not  bear  it.  She 
said  that  her  soul  was  God's,  and  that 
she  would  neither  change  her  faith,  nor 
dissemble  her  opinion.  It  was  said|^  I 
constrained  not  her  faith,  but  willed  her 
not  as  a  King  to  rule,  but  as  a  subject 
to  obey,  and  that  her  example  might 
lead  to  much  inconyenience.'* 

This  conference  took  place  on  the 
eighteenth  of  March,  1551,  and,  on  the 
foUowinff  day,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
in  the  Emperor's  name,  threatened  Kn^- 
land  with  war,  if  Edward  violated  his 

Sromise  not  to  interfere  with  Mary's 
omestic  altar  and  worship.  This  un- 
expected menace  alarmed  the  council. 
An  immense  quantity  of  English  mer- 
chandize, stores,  and  ammunition  were 
then  in  Flanders.  To  gain  time  for  the 
removal  of  this  wealth,  the  ambassador 
was  told  that  the  Kii^  would  send  an 
answer  by  a  messenger  of  his  own ;  and, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  Dr. 
Wotton  was  dispatehed,  observes  the 
King,  in  his  journal,  ^*  to  deny  the  whole 
matter,  and  persuade  the  Emperor  in  it ; 
the  privy  councU  thinking,  by  his  ^o- 
ing,  to  win  some  time  for  a  preparation 
of  a  mart,  convenience  of  powder,  har- 
ness, &c.,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
realm." 

Meanwhile  the  council  and  the  bishops 
told  the  King  that,  to  avert  the  evils  of 
war,  he  mus^  for  the  present,  overlook 
his  sister's  heterodoxy ;  to  convince  him, 
the  Bishops  of  Canterbury,  of  London, 
and  of  itochester  maintained  that, 
*^  though  to  give  licence  to  sin  was  sin, 
yet  to  suffer  and  wink  at  it  for  a  time 
might  be  borne,  so  all  haste  possible 
were  used" — a  questionable  doctrine, 
and  to  which  the  youthful  King  sub- 
submitted  with  reluctenoe — ^*  lamentinj^ 
with  tears  the  blind  infatuation  of  his 
sister,  whose  obstinacy  he  could  not  con- 
vince by  argument,  nor  was  suffered  to 
restrain  by  due  course  of  law." 

Neither  the  King  nor  the  council  being 
inclined  to  wink  at  the  obnoxious  non- 
conformitv  an  instant  beyond  the  period 
enforoed  oy  necessity,  in  May,  Francis 
Mallety  Maiy't  head  ehaplain,  and  a  di- 


vine  esteemed  hj  Katherine  Parr  for  hit 
erudition,  sincerity^  and  quiet,  retiring 
disposition,  was  seized,  and  sent  to  se- 
vere confinement  in  the  Tower.  Mary 
wrote^  several  letters,  demanding  his  li- 
beration, but  the  council  answered  by 
directing  her  to  conform  to  the  law. 
She,  however,  persisted  in  having  the 
Catholic  service  performed  in  her  chapel, 
which  so  excited  the  privy  council  against 
her,  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August, 
they  sent  for  Robert  liochcster,  her 
comptroller)  Mr«  Walgrave,  and  Sir 
Francis  Englefield,  her  two  principal 
officers,  and,  with  many  alarming  throatfy 
commanded  them  to  return  to  their 
mibtress,  who  then  resided  at  Copt  Hall, 
near  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  and  in- 
form her  that  thcv  were  ordered  and  em- 
powered, by  royal  authority,  to  prevent 
the  performance  of  Catholic  worship  in 
her  nouse,  and  afterwards  to  call  her  re- 
maining chaplains  before  them,  forbid 
them  from  saying  mass,  and  order  them 
to  prevent  any  one  of  the  household 
from  presuming  to  hear  mass,  or  anj 
other  forbidden  rites.  They  went  so  di- 
rected ;  but  such  was  their  regard,  such 
their  respect  for  their  mistress,  that  ra- 
ther than  incur  her  severe  displeasure, 
they  neglected  to  execute  the  chief  part 
of  tneir  commission,  and  returned  to  the 
council,  bringing  with  them  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mary  to  the  King  : — 

*^  My  duty  most  humbly  remembered 
unto  your  Majesty. 

*'  It  may  please  the  same  to  be  adver- 
tised that  I  have,  by  my  servants,  re- 
ceived your  most  honourable  letter,  the 
contents  whereof  do  not  a  little  trouble 
me ;  and  so  much  the  more,  for  that  any 
of  my  servants  should  move  or  attempt 
me  in  matters  touching  my  soul,  which 
I  think  the  meanest  subject  within  your 
re^m  could  evil  bear  at  their  servants' 
hand,  havine,  for  my  part,  utterly  re- 
fused heretofore  to  talk  with  them  in 
such  matters,  and  of  all  other  persona 
least  regarded  them,  therein  to  whom  I 
have  declared  what  I  think,  as  she  which 
trusted  that  your  Majesty  would  have 
suffered  me,  your  poor  humble  sister  and 
beadswoman,  to  have  used  the  accui- 
tomed  maii|  which  the  King,  your  t^ 
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fit 
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wbo,  in  September,  was  hanged  as  a 
traitor. 

In  the  spring  of  1557,  Elisabeth,  dar. 
iDg  her  abode  at  Somenet  House,  paid 
Mary  frequent  friendly  visits,  which  the 
Queen  returned  by  »  progress  to  the 
Princess  at  Hatfiel<(,  and  by  inviting  her 
to  a  splendid  banquet  ana  pageant  at 
Richmond.  About  this  time,  Philip 
endeavoured  to  force  the  Princess  to 
espouse,  first,  his  friend  the  Prince  of 
Saxony,  and  afterwards  Eric,  heir  of  the 
great  uustavns  Vasa,  Kiiu;  of  Sweden. 
%ut  when  Mary  found  sue  conscienti- 
ously objected  to  the  matches,  she  made 
common  cause  with  her  against  Philip, 
and  for  once  had  the  resolution  to  oppose 
the  will  of  her  husband,  by  refusing  to 
eompel  Elizabeth  to  marry  against  her 
wiU. 

In  March,  Philip  re-risited  Maij,  for 
the  puiposo  of  forcing  England  into  a 
war  witn  France.  She  left  the  decision 
to  her  council,  who,  as  the  French  mo- 
narch had  played  the  false  friend  to  her, 
and  incited  plots  to  dethrone  her,  will- 
ingly gratified  his  wish.  The  Queen 
borrowed  money  to  equip  her  army  at 
the  very  high  interest  of  twelve  per  cent. ; 
and  she  pardoned  most  of  the  rebels  in 
the  late  insurrection,  on  condition  that 
they  joined  this  army.  Philip  left  Eng- 
land m  July.  In  August,  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  won  for  him  the  victory  of  St. 
Quintin ;  but  this  dearly-purchased  acqui- 
sition was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Calais, 
in  the  subsequent  January ;  and  a  war 
with  Scotland,  which  was  then  united 
with  Franco  under  one  royal  family. 
The  Scots  having  burst  over  the  border, 
Mary  resolved  to  head  an  expedition 
against  them  in  person.  She  had  the 
will  but  not  the  strength  for  such  an 
efibrt.  The  loss  of  Calais  overwhelmed 
her  with  woe,  and  increased  her  bodily 
weakness.  '^  If  m^  breast  is  openea 
after  death,"  she  said,  *^  the  word  Calais 
will  be  found  engraven  on  my  heart." 

In  August,  1658,  she  experienced  a 
febrile  indisposition  at  Hampton  Court, 
and,  OS  she  grew  worse,  removed  to  St. 
James's.  Here  it  became  evident  that 
her  disease  was  the  same  fever  which, 
during  the  wet,  ungenial  seasons  that 
mark^l  her  reign,  had  proved  fiital  to 


thousands  of  her  sulijeets.  The  tidings 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1558,  filled  her  with  sorrow,  and 
produced  a  vi<dent  relapse  of  the  fever. 
On  the  ninth  of  November,  Conde  de 
Feria  arrived  with  a  letter  and  a  ring 
from  Philip  to  his  dyinr  wife,  and  wim 
secret  orders  to  secure  tor  him  the  good- 
will of  the  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary, 
who  had  already  named  her  sister  as 
her  successor,  cordially  welcomed  him ; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  Jane 
Dormer,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Feria, 
to  deUver  her  jewels*  to  Elizabeth,  and 
to  reauest  her  to  be  good  to  her  servantSp 
pay  tne  debts  she  hs3  contracted  on  the 
pnvy  seal,  and  support  the  Popish 
church.  **  Elizabeth,'  says  the  Duchess, 
*'  swore  to  comply  with  these  requests ; 
and  she  prayed  God  that  the  earth  might 
open  and  swallow  her  up  alive,  if  she 
was  not  a  true  Boman  Catholic." 

Whilst  the  hand  of  death  was  on  the 
Queen,  the  council  pushed  forward  the 
religious  persecution  with  murderous 
zeaL  Even  Underbill,  the  Hot  Gospeller, 
although  one  of  Mary's  household,  was 
threatened ;  but  the  bold  Protestant  de* 
Glared,  that  if  any  one  dared  to  serve 
him  with  a  warrant  not  duly  signed  bj 
five  of  the  council,  he  would  cut  his 
head  ofi*  his  shoulders — a  remark  which 
induces  a  belief  that  many  of  the  enor- 
mities committed  in  Mary's  reign  were 
not  even  legally  sanctioned  by  the  exe- 
cutive. As  Burnet  says,  *^  during  the 
persecution,  seldom  more  than  three  of 
the  council  sat  in  consultation,  and  these 
councils  were  never  attended  by  the 
Queen  nor  by  Cardinal  Pole." 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  on  Mary,  the  court  deserted 
her  to  pay  adulation  to  Elizabeth,  their 
future  sovereign.  Her  real  friends,  how- 
ever, remained  by  her  bedside  to  lighten 
her  dying  moments.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  Novemoer,  her  dissolution  commenced: 
she  remained  composed,  cheerful,  and 
conscious  to  the  lust  moment.  About 
four  in  the  morning,  on  the  seventeenth^ 

*  To  elaim  the  merit  to  himself  of  sending 
these  Jewels,  Philip  caused  a  present  of  his 
own  to  be  added — a  valuable  casket  that  he 
had  left  at  St.  James's,  and  which  he  knew 
Kllaabeth  greatly  odmirod. 
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privy  eouneil,  at  Wmdaor,  on  the  twenty- 
nintn  day  of  Au^st,  anno  1551. 

**  First,  haying  received  command- 
ment and  instructions  from  the  King's 
Majesty,  we  repaired  to  the  said  Jmj 
Mary's  house,  at  Copped  Hall,  in  Es- 
sex, on  l  riday  last,  being  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  this  instant,  in  the  morning, 
wnere,  shortly  after  our  coming,  I,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  delivered  his  Majesty's 
letters  to  her,  which  she  received  upon 
her  knees,  saying,  that  for  the  honour 
of  the  Kind's  Majesty's  hand,  where- 
with the  said  letters  were  signed,  she 
would  kiss  the  letter ;  and  not  for  the 
matter  contained  in  them ;  for  the  mat- 
ter, said  she,  I  take  to  proceed  not  from 
his  Majesty,  but  from  yon,  his  council. 

"  In  the  reading  of  the  letter  which 
•he  did  read  secrcuy  to  herself,  she  said 
these  words  in  our  hearing ;  *  Ah !  good 
Mr.  Cecil  took  much  pains  here.' 

**  When  she  had  read  the  letter,  we 
b^an  to  open  the  matter  of  our  in- 
structions to  her ;  and  as  I,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  beean,  i^e  prayed  me  to  be 
short ;  for,  said  she,  I  am  not  well  at 
ease,  and  I  will  make  you  a  short  an- 
swer, notwithstanding  that  I  have  al- 
ready declared  and  written  my  mind  to 
his  Majesty  plainly  with  my  own  hand. 

**  After  this,  we  told  her  at  length  how 
the  King's  Majesty  having  lued  all 
gentle  means  and  exhortations  that  be 
might  to  have  reduced  her  to  the  rites 
of  religion  and  order  of  divine  service 
set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
finding  her  nothing  conformable,  but 
still  remaining  in  her  former  error,  had 
resolved  by  the  whole  estate  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  divers  others  of  the  nobility, 
that  she  should  no  longer  use  the  pri- 
vate mass  nor  any  other  divine  service 
that  is  set  forth  by  the  laws  of  tiie  realm ; 
and  here  we  offered  to  show  her  the 
names  of  all  those  which  were  present 
at  this  consultation  and  resolution ;  but, 
she  said,  she  cared  not  for  any  rehearsal 
of  their  names,  for,  said  she,  I  know 
you  be  all  of  one  sort  therein. 

'*  We  told  her  further,  that  the  King's 
Majesty's  pleasure  was,  we  should  abio 
give  strait  charge  to  her  chaplains,  that 
Bone  of  then  should  preaume  to  lay 


any  mass  or  other  divine  service  than 
is  set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  like  charge  to  all  her  servants,  that 
none  of  them  should  presume  to  hear 
any  mass  or  other  divine  service  than  is 
aforesaid.  Hereunto  her  answer  was 
thus:  first,  she  protested  that  to  the 
King's  Majesty  she  was,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  his  Majesty's  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  subject,  and  poor  sister ; 
and  would  most  willingly  obey  all  his 
commandments  in  any  thing  (her  con- 
science saved),  yea,  and  would  willingly 
and  gladly  suffer  death  to  do  bis  Majes^ 
good ;  but  rather  than  she  will  agree  to 
use  any  other  service  than  was  used  at 
the  death  of  the  late  King,  her  father, 
she  would  lay  her  head  on  the  block 
and  suffer  death;  but,  said  she,  I  am 
unworthy  to  suffer  death  in  so  good  a 
quarrel.  When  the  King's  Majesty, 
said  she,  shall  come  to  such  years  that 
he  may  be  able  to  judse  these  things 
himself,  his  Majesty  shall  find  me  ready 
to  obey  his  orders  in  religion ;  but  now 
in  these  years,  although  he,  good,  sweet 
King,  have  more  knowledge  than  any 
other  of  his  years,  yet  it  is  not  possible 
that  he  can  be  a  judge  of  these  things ; 
for,  if  ships  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sea, 
or  any  other  thing  to  be  done  touching 
the  policy  and  government  of  the  realms, 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  think  his 
highness  yet  able  to  consider  what  were 
to  De  done,  and  much  less,  said  she,  can 
he,  in  these  years,  discern  what  is  fit  in 
matters  of  mvinity.  And  if  my  chap- 
lains do  say  no  mass  I  can  hear  none, 
no  more  can  my  poor  servants ;  but  as 
for  my  servants,  I  know  it  shall  be 
against  their  wills,  as  it  shall  be  against 
mine,  for  if  they  could  come  where  it 
were  said  they  would  hear  it  with  good 
will ;  and  as  for  mv  priests,  they  know 
what  they  have  to  ao,  the  pain  of  vour 
laws  is  out  imprisonment  for  a  short 
time,  and  if  they  will  refuse  to  say  mass 
for  fear  of  that  imprisonment,  they  may 
do  therein  as  they  will;  but  none  oif 
your  new  service,  said  she,  shall  be  used 
in  my  house,  and  if  any  be  said  in  it  I 
wiU  not  tarry  in  the  house. 

(( And  after  this  we  declared  unto  her 
nace,  according  to  our  instruotioniy 
for  what  came  the  lords  of  the  Kiiiflfi 
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md  other  staimeli  ptpuU,  were  bozmt  m 
beretkt;  asd  wben  it  was  death  to 
openly  itiffer  with  the  King  in  matten 
of  religion,  or  deny  hit  theological  sn- 

premacT. 

The  decapitation  of  Katherine  Howard 
increa^  the  probability  that  Mary 
would  remain  aecond  in  the  succession, 
and  induced  Francis  the  First  to  onee 
more  demand  her  hand  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  negotiation  was  opened 
at  Chabliz,  in  AprO,  1542,  by  the  High 
Admiral  of  France,  and  Priry  Couneillor 
Paget  In  a  quaint  despatch  detailing 
the  particnlars  of  the  conference,  Paget 
■ays : — **  When  I  entered  the  nresenoe 
of  the  Admiral,  he  rose  from  nis  seat 
and  made  a  great  and  humble  reyerence ; 
and  after  that  he  had  taken  thanks  unto 
your  Maiesty,  and  with  two  or  three 
great  oaths  cteclared  his  affection  towards 
you,  I  entered  the  accomplishment  of 
your  Majesty's  command."  Francis  the 
First  required  that  Mary  should  he 
dowered  with  a  million  crowns.  P&get, 
who  was  commissioned  to  offer  hut 
two  hundred  thousand,  thus  continues : 
^**  Whilst  I  was  declaring  from  point 
to  point  all  your  Majesty  and  your  Ma* 
jesty's  council  had  directed,  he  (the 
Admiral)  gave  twenty  sighs,  casting  up 
his  eyes  and  crossing  himself  as  many 
times,  for  I  marked  him  when  he  was 
not  aware  of  it.     He  then  heaved  one 

5reat  sigh,  and  said,  *  I  am  an  English 
frenchman,  and  next  after  my  master 
I  esteem  the  King  your  master^  s  finger 
more  than  I  do  any  other  prince's  lady 
in  all  the  world ;  but,  alas !  what  is  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  give  in  mar- 
riage with  so  great  a  King's  daughter 
to  Monsieur  DrOrleans  ?  Four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  is  nothing  to  him. 
Monsieur  D*  Orleans  is  a  Prince  of  g^reat 
courage;  Monsieur  D' Orleans  doth  aspire 
to  great  things*  and  such  is  his  fortune, 
or  else  I  am  wonderfully  deceived.' 

**  I  answered,"  proceeds  the  droll 
Paget,  "  *  Monsieur  D'Orleans  is  a  great 
King's  son;  Monsieur  D'Orleans  aspi- 
reth  to  great  things,  but  it  is  not  reason 
that  my  master's  wealth  should  main- 
tain his  courage.  My  master  has  a  son 
of  his  own,  whom  I  trust  will  gprow  up 
A  nuuk  of  courage;  and  as  for  his  daugh- 


ter, he  dodi  wwsider  her  as  reason  re- 
quxreth.  Had  King  Lonia  the  Twelfth 
any  more  with  one  of  my  master's 
sisters  than  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns?  and  the  King  of  Soots  with 
another  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ?^  Assuredly  not ;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
our  friendship  be  advisalde  to  you,  seek 
it  by  reaaonaide  means.' 

**  ^  It  is  not  oLe  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  that  ttat  enrich  my  master 
or  impoTeiish  yoiiiB,'  said  the  Admiral 
in  reply;  <  therefore,  for  the  love  of 
God,  let  US  go  roundly  together.  We 
ask  yomr  dangfater^'  qiMth  he.  *  For  her 
you  shall  have  our  aoa,  a  ^wilyv  prince, 
and  set  him  out  to  sale.  We  ask  you  a 
dote  [dower]  with  her,  and  after  the 
sum  you  will  give,  she  shall  have  an  as- 
signment after  the  custom  of  the  country 
here.' 

"  *  Well,'  quoth  I,  *  you  will  have  two 
hundred  thouisand  crowns  with  her.' 

"  *  By  my  troth,'  quoth  he,  <  the  dote 
you  have  offered  is  nothing,  and  if  I 
were  as  King  Louia  and  the  King  of 
Scots  were,  I  would  rather  take  your 
master^s  daughter  in  her  kirtle,  and  more 
honour  were  it  to  me,  than,  being  Mon- 
sieur D'Orleans,  to  take  her  with  a  pal- 
try two  hundred  thousand  crowns.' ' 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  negotiation 
failed  in^  its  purpose,  but  it  oenefited 
Mary,  by  increasing  the  foroe  of  the  cur- 
rent that  ultimately  drove  the  King  to 
restore  her  to  her  natural  (dace  in  the 
succession.  The  act  of  parliament  which 
did  her  this  but  partial  justice,  was 
passed  on.  the  seventh  of  February,  I6ii ; 
and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  her  feither, 
who  himself  dictated  the  act,  it  neither 
removed  from  her  the  brand  of  illegiti- 
macy, nor  permitted  her  rights  to  the 
succession  to  dei>end  upon  anything 
more  stable  than  his  own  arbitary  will.* 
At  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  father  with 
Katherine  Parr,  July  the  twelfth,  1543, 
Mary  stood  bridesmaid,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  her  new  step-mother  with  a 
pair  of  elegant  gold  bracelets  set  with 
rubies,  and  twenty-five  pounds  in  money. 
The  pecuniary  gift  was  most  acceptable, 
as  an  unhealthy  season  had  laid  many 
of  her  senrantB  and  dependants  on  a 
•  800901*418. 
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sick  bed,  and  her  limited  income  scarcely 
sodiced  to  supply  their  medical  and 
other  necessary  wants ;  a  source  of  great 
grief  to  Mary,  who  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  aUeviatin^  the  misery  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  distressed.  The  entries 
in  her  privy  purse  journal,  which  closes 
with  the  year  1644,  not  only  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  fact,  but  they  also  render  it 
apparent  that  her  income  was  prccari. 
ous  and  limited — her  numerous  benefac- 
tions attended  with  no  small  amount  of 
self-sacrifice,  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of 
a  philanthropic  disposition. 

This  summer  Mary  attended  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  progress  through  the 
midland  counties;  out  being  attacked 
with  her  old  chronic  sickness  between 
Grafton  and  Woodstock,  she  was  re- 
moyed  in  the  Queen's  litter  first  to  Ampt- 
hill,  and  afterwards  to  Ashbridge,  where 
she  spent  the  autumn  with  her  half- 
brother  and  sister,  who  were  then  resid- 
ing there.  In  February,  1544,  she  as- 
sisted at  the  court  held  by  her  step- 
mother at  Westminster,  for  tne  reception 
of  the  Spanish  Duke  de  Najera.  The  Spa- 
nish grandee  kissed  her  lips  in  token  that 
he  was  her  relation,  and  danced  with  her 
at  the  court  ball  given  on  the  occasion. 

Several  circumstances  tend  to  shew 
that  at  this  period  the  religious  preiu- 
dices  of  Mary  were  not  so  great  as  has 
been  supposed.  Her  only  expenditure 
on  the  ceremoidals  of  the  popish  church, 
was  an  insignificant  offering  at  Candle- 
mas. With  this  exception,  the  latter 
entries  in  her  privy  purse  journal  afford 
no  indication  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  church,  whilst  the  translation 
into  English  of  the  paraphrase  of  St. 
John  by  Erasmus,  which  she  so  ably 
accomplished  in  1544,  at  the  request  of 
the  good  Queen  Slatherine  Parr,  Would 
almost  induce  a  belief  that  she  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1546,  Mary  was 
again  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  her 
chronic  illness;  early  in  May  she  re- 
covered and  went  to  court,  where  she 
tarried  several  months.  Whether  she 
witnessed  the  death  of  her  father  is 

Soblematical,  but  Pollino  assures  us  that 
enxy  ^  Eighth,  when  on  his  death- 


bed, called  her  to  his  side,  and  made 
her  solemnly  promise  not  to  aspire  to 
her  brother's  crown,  but  to  be  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him  during  his  minority,  and 
always  to  love  him.  A  promise  which 
she  probably  made,  as,  despite  the  tempt- 
ing inducements,  the  entreaties  of  her 
friends,  and  the  persecution  she  herself 
s  >i'ered  in  defence  of  her  domestic  altar 
and  worship,  she,  to  the  last,  firmly  dis- 
couraged rebellion  against  those  who 
held  the  regal  reins  for  her  youthful 
brother,  and  abstained  from  connecting 
herself  with  any  faction.  By  the  con- 
ditions of  Henry  the  Eigbtli's  will, 
Mary  was  made  rrince  Edward's  imme 
diate  successor,  provided  that  Prince  died 
without  issue ;  she  was  also  left  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  if 
she  married  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  and  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  during  the  period  that  she  was 
single.  Piurt  of  this  annuity  was  de 
rived  from  the  rents  of  Kenning  Hall,  a 
manor  illegally  wrested  from  one  of  the 
Howard  family,  and  which  on  her  acces- 
sion she  honourably  restored  to  its  right- 
ful heir. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Mary  retired  to  the  privacy  of  a  country 
life.  In  April,  1547,  she  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  Lady  Somerset,  requesting  her 
to  prevail  on  the  Protector  to  provide 
for  JKichard  Woodard  and  George  Brick- 
house,  two  of  her  mother's  aged  ser- 
vants ;  and,  as  the  request  was  speedily 
complied  with,  it  is  evident  that  the 
changes  made  in  religion  at  this  period 
had  not  as  yet  destroyed  the  good  under- 
standing subsisting  between  her  and  the 
Protector.  In  June,  she  received  a  let- 
ter firom  Lord  Seymour,  reouesting  her 
sanction  to  his  marriage  with  Katherine 
Parr.  Her  very  sensible  answer,  which 
we  have  already  given  in  the  memoirs  of 
Henrythe  Eighth's  last  Queen,*  is  dated 
from  Wanste^.  Her  health  was  deli- 
cate, and  to  improve  it,  she  passed  the 
summer  at  her  various  country  residences. 
In  the  autumn,  she  resided  at  Kennin^- 
hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  her  old  chronic 
affection  again  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness. Jane,  her  chamberwoman,  had 
*  Seepaga45e. 
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■Mrri«d  one  BiMidl,  in  the  wnrioe  of 
Imt  niter,  and  ber  attendmnce,  now  much 
wanted,  could  not  be  had,  as  appears  in 
the  following  lettiT,  which  Mary  re- 
eeired  from  Elizabeth  : — 

'*  Good  sister,  as  to  hear  of  jour  sick- 
„  iu  is  unpleasant  to  me,  so  is  it  nothing 
toirful,  for  that  I  understand  it  is  your 
old  finest  that  is  wont  so  oft  to  risit  you, 
whose  coming,  though  it  be  oft,  yet  is  it 
Berer  welcome;  bi^  notwithstanding, 
U  is  comfortable  for  that    JaeuUprm- 
mtt  minuiferiunt.     And  as  I  do  under- 
•tand  your  need  of  Jane  Bussell's  ser- 
Tice,  so  am  I  sorry  that  it  is  by  my  man's 
occasion  letted,  which,  if  I  had  known 
before,  I  would  have  caused  his  will  to 
riye  place  to  need  of  her  sendee ;  for  as 
It  is  her  duty  to  obey  his  command,  so 
is  it  his  part  to  attend  your  pleasure; 
and  as  I  confess  it  were  meeter  for  him 
to  go  to  her,  since  she  attends  upon  you, 
■o,  indeed,  he  reouired  the  same ;  but 
for  that  diyers  of  nis  fellows  had  busi- 
Bcn  abroad,  that  made  him  tarry  at 
home.    Good  sister,  though  I  have  ^ood 
cause  to  thank  you  for  your  oft  sending 
to  me,  yet  I  hare  more  occasion  to  ren- 
der you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  gentle 
writings,  which,  how  painful  it  is  to 
you,  I  may  well  guess  by  myself.    And 
you  may  well  see,  by  writing  so  oft,  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  me.    And  thus  I  end 
to  trouble  you,  desiring  God  to  send  jou 
as  well  to  ao  as  you  can  think  and  wish, 
or  I  desire  or  pray.     From  Ashbridge, 
scribbled  this  twenty-seyenth  of  October. 
**  Your  loying  sister, 

**  Elizabbth." 
"  To  my  well-beloyed  sister,  Mary." 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  doomed  to  the 
usual  fate  of  despotic  monarchs.  By  his 
will,  he  ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  his 
soul,  and  enjoined  his  executors  to  bring 
up  his  son  in  the  Catholic  faith,  doubt- 
less meaning  his  own  tyrannic  church  of 
the  Six  Articles.  But  the  men  who,  in 
his  latter  days,  had  se-nred  him  with 
slayish  obscauiousness,  were  the  first, 
after  his  death,  to  oyertum  his  darling 
projects.  Somerset,  to  make  hispriyate 
lortime,  and  Cranmer,  as  a  matter  of 
oonscienoe,  in  the  first  months  of  Ed- 


ward's reign,  took  mewiires  for  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church,*  so  sweeping  and  dedsiye,  that 
Gardiner  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet; 
and  Mary  sent  seyeral  letters  of  remon- 
strance to  the  Protector.  These  letters 
are  said  to  haye  been  lost  or  destroyed ; 
but  the  following,  copied  from  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.,  and  written  by  Mary,  was 
eyidently  addressed  to  Somerset  at  this 
criab: — 

'<  It  is  no  small  grief  to  me  to  pereeiye 
that  they  whom  the  King^s  Majesty,  my 
fiither  (whose  soul  God  pardon),  made 
in  this  world  of  nothing,  in  respect  of 
that  they  beeome  to  now,  and  at  his  kst 
end  put  in  trust  to  see  his  will  performed, 
whereunto  they  were  all  sworn  upon  a 
book :  it  grieyetn  me,  I  say,  for  ^e  loye  I 
bear  1»  them,  to  see  both  now  they  brake 
hit  will,  and  what  usurped  power  they 
take  upon  them  in  making  (as  they  call  it) 
laws  both  dean  contrary  to  his  proceed- 
ing and  will,  and  also  against  Uie  custom 
of  all  Christendom,  and,  in  my  con- 
science, against  the  law  of  God  and  his 
church,  wnich  passeth  all  the  rest;  bat 
though  you,  amone  you,  haye  forgotten 
the  Kine,  my  father,  yet,  botii  God's 
commanomients  and  nature  will  not  saffer 
me  to  do  so ;  wherefore,  with  God's  help, 
I  will  remain  an  obedient  child  to  his 
laws  as  he  left  them,  till  such  time  as 
the  King^s  Majesty,  my  brother,  shall 
haye  peifect  years  of  discretion  to  order 
the  power  that  God  hath  sent  him,  and 
to  be  a  judge  in  these  matters  himself, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  but  he  shall  then  ac- 
cept my  so  doing  better  than  theirs, 
which  haye  taken  a  piece  of  his  power 
upon  them  in  his  minority. 

**  I  do  not  a  littie  maryel  that  yon  can 
find  fiiult  with  me  for  obserying  of  that 
law  which  was  allowed  by  him  that  was 
a  king,  not  only  of  power,  but  also  of 

*  Tt  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  park* 
phrases  of  Eraamns,  includiug  that  <^  St. 
John,  translated  by  Mary,  was,  at  this  period, 
reprinted  by  the  Goyemment,  and  a  copy  pro- 
vided for  every  clergyman  and  for  every 
parish  throughont  the  realm.  Thno,  at  tlie 
very  time  Mary  was  opposing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng^^'*^r 
that  church  adopted  the  worit  of  hfsr  ewapsa 
as  one  of  its  besMn  lighta. 
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knowied^fe  how  to  order  his  power,  to 
which  linr  all  of  you  consented,  and 
seemed  at  that  time,  to  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, yery  well  to  like  the  same; 
and  that  you  could  find  no  fault,  all  this 
while,  with  some  amone  yourselves,  for 
running  half  a  year  he&re  that  which 
you  now  call  a  law,  ye,  and  before  the 
oishops  came  together,  wherein,  me 
thinketh,  you  do  me  yery  much  wrong, 
if  I  should  not  have  as  much  pre-emi- 
nence to  continue  in  keeping  a  full  au- 
thorized law,  made  mthoutpareyalt/Uy  as 
they  had  both  to  break  the  law,  which  at 
that  time,  yourselyes  most  need  confess, 
was  of  full  power  and  strength,  and  to 
nse  alterations  of  their  own  inyention, 
contrary  both  to  that  and  your  new  law, 
as  you  call  it." 


In  this  letter,  Mary  boldly  accuses 
Somerset,  and  his  coUea^es  in  office,  of 
breaking  her  father^s  will.  In  the  lost 
epistles,  she  entreats  them  to  educate  her 
brother,  the  young  £in^,  as  ordained  by 
that  will,  in  the  Catholic  faith ;  accuses 
them  of  interferins^  with  religion,  as 
established  by  her  rather,  and  reiterates 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  aboye 
letter,  that  whateyer  laws  they  made  to 
the  contrary,  she  would  remain  obedient 
to  her  Other's  laws  till  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  of  ase.  We  haye  but  one  of 
Somerset's  replies,  and,  in  this,  neither 
a  candid  ayoiral  of  the  inconsistency  of 
Henry  the  £i^hth's  will,  nor  of  the  Fro- 
tectoi^s  intentions  to  at  once  establish 
the  Protestant  faith — ^he,  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency,  made  assertions  re- 
garding himself,  and  his  colleagues,  and 
Uie  rehgious  tenets  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
wholly  at  yariance  with  iacta.  He  thus 
proceeds: — 

**  Madam,  my  humble  commendations 
to  your  Grace  premised. — I  have  re- 
ceiyed  your  letters  of  the  second  of  this 
present,  acknowledging  myself  thereby 
much  bound  unto  your  grace ;  neyerthe- 
less,  I  am  sorry  to  perceiye  that  your 
Grace  should  have  a  wron?  opinion  of 
me  and  others,  which  were  by  the  King, 
your  late  father,  put  in  trust  as  executors 
of  his  will;  albeit,  I  trust  there  shall 
be  no  waoh  fault  found  in  nil  ■•  in  tlie 


same  your  Grace  hath  alleged ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  know  none  of  ns  that  will 
wiUin^ly  neglect  the  full  execution  of 
eyery  jot  of  his  said  will,  as  far  as  shall 
and  may  stand  with  the  King,  our  mas- 
ter's honour  and  surety  that  now  is,  not 
doubting  but  our  proceedings  therein, 
and  in  all    things  committed   to  our 
charge,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  able  to 
answer  the  whole  world,  both  in  honour 
and  discharge  of  our  consciences.    And 
where  your  Grace  writeth  that  the  most 
part  01  the  realm,  through  a  naughty 
liberty  and  presumption,  are  now  brought 
into  such  a  division,  as  if  we  executors 
go  not  about  to  brin?  them  to  that  stay 
that  our  late  master  left  them,  they  will 
forsake  all  obedience  unless  they  have 
their  own  will  and  phantasies ;  and  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  King  shall  not 
be  well  served,  and  that  all  other  realms 
shall  have  us  in  an  obloquy  and  derision, 
and  not  without  just  cause.    Madam,  as 
these  words,  written  or  spoken  by  you, 
soundeth  not  well,  so  can  I  not  persuade 
myself  that  they  have  proceeded  from 
the  sincere  mind  of  so  virtuous  and  so 
wise  a  lady,  but  rather  by  the  settinjg 
on  and  procurement  of  some  unchan- 
table  and  malicious  person.    Such  hath 
been  the  King's  Majesty's  proceeding 
our  youn^  noble  master  that  now  is, 
that  all  his  faithful  subjects  have  cause 
to  render  thanks  for  the  manifold  bene- 
fits shewed  unto  his  Grace,  and  to  his 
people,  and  realm,  sithence  the  first  day 
of  his  reign,  and  to  think  that  God  is 
contented  and  pleased  with  his  ministers, 
who  seek  nothing  but  the  true  glory  of 
God,  and  the  surety  of  the  Kings  per- 
son, with  the  quietness  and  wealth  of 
his  subjects.     And  where  your  Grace 
writeth  also  that  there  was  godly  order 
and  quietness  left  by  the  King,  our  late 
master,   your   Grace's  father,  in    this 
realm,  at  the  time  of  his  death,   I  do 
something  marvel,  for,  if  it  may  please 
you  to  <»11  to  your  remembrance  that 
his  Grace  departed  from  this  life  before 
he  had  fully  finished   such  orders  as 
he  minded  to  have  established  to  his 
people,  no  kind  of  relijnon  was  per- 
fected at  his  death,  but  left  all  uncertaiuy 
most  like  to  have  Drought  us  in  parties 
aitd  diyidoDi  if  God  hM  not  only  nelped 


MART,  FIBHT  QCEEK  KEOlfAKT. 


in  to  I'-GoA  foT' 
bid ;  what  ngtvi  ind  torrow  our  lute  | 
muUT  bwl  the  time  be  ««  he  must  de- 
part, fur  Ihat  he  kne*  the  religion  waa 
Bat  ntabliihrd.  aa  he  pnrpoied  to  hare 
doDr,  I  and  olheri  cab  be  witnosa  and 
tealifv;  and  what  he  would  hare  done 
further  in  it,  if  he  had  lired,  a  great 
Kin  J  know,  and  also  I  can  tcatifj ;  and 
doth  tout  Grace,  who  ia  learned,  and 
riiould  know  (lojawordieateem  truere- 
)i|[ion  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Bciip- 
twca  to  be  Dew-laqtledn«H  tad  CutMiti, 
hr  the  Lord'i  aAe,  torn  tlie  Utt,  and 
look  the  other  wbile  apoB  the  other 
ddr,  I  moui  with  tnotber  iadgment, 
which  mnat  pan  by  an  hamble  apirit, 
through  the  peace  of  the  llTing  Ood, 
who,  oF  hia  infinite  goodneaa  and  meref, 
graiita  nnto  your  Grace  plentj  thereoC 
to  the  aatia^ng  of  jonr  conicietiM,  and 
jDor  mart  noble  hewt'*  contianal  d»- 
•ire." 

The  Christmai  of  16*7  Harr  paned 
■t  rourt,  in  the  companj  of  her  half 
brotbcr  and  nster.  AC  tlie  condoiion  of 
(he  feativul  «be  retired  to  her  naoor  of 
Eenntng-bsll,  where  ahe  remained  till 
tho  autumn  of  1S48,  when  she  paid  a 
leogtbcnod  lisit  to  the  young  King,  st 
hi>Ix>ndon  palace  of  St.  Jamea'a.  wEuJat 
raiding  at  St,  James'a  ibc  inrited  her 
Aienda  to  a  raa^iflccnt  entertainment. 
Lord  Thomaa  Seymoar  —  who  a  few 
weeks  alterwarda  woa  hurried  to  the 
block  without  trial  or  jury,  and  who 
died  Klizabctb's  loTcr  and  Mary'a  &iend 
— WBi  DUe  of  the  guests;  and  the 
Protector  suspected  that  should  bis  brts- 
tber's  scheme  of  marrying  Elizabeth  fail, 
he  would  offer  bis  hood  to  Mary ;  a  sus- 
picion not  without  some  little  found- 
ation ;  for,  independent  of  Seymour's  per- 
Bonsl  attentions  to  Mary,  at  her  6t. 
Jamea's  levee,  he,  in  a  letter  eddreased 
to  her,  on  the  uTentcenth  of  the  anbae- 
quent  December,  says,  "  After  my  humble 

bearly  thanlis  for  tba  great  cheer  X  bad 
with  you  at  your  graced  late  being  here. 
It  may  please  you  to  understand  that  I 
h*Te  sent  your  grace  this  bearer,  Walter 
BtABf   to  bring  to  joat  lemembnuM 


tncb  leaaona  aa  I  think  yon  haTS  for^ 
ten,  becante,  at  my  laU  being  it  St 
Jamea'a,  I  neTer  saw  a  pair  of  rir^sli 
atiiring  in  the  whole  house;*  wishing  1 
i._j ■!  other  thing  thatmight  ho  n'-- 


acccptable  to  yonr  grace,  whom,  frem 

"■"  -      cnt,  I  core    

of  God." 


thia  present,  rcoreunit  to  the  good  go- 


Althongh   MojT  took   erery 
antion   to   aroid  being    ' 
nplicatcd  in   tbo   fearnil 


of  lSi8-9,  the  Protector  sn<pected  her 
loyalty,  and  upon  infonnation,  real  or 
feigiied,  that  her  aertants  were  encou- 
raging the  rebels  in  DeTonsbire,  ad- 
dressed to  ber  a  lengthy  expostulation  on 
the  asTenteenth  of  July.  Three  days 
afterwaidi,  ah«,  in  the  aubjoined  letter, 
pronounced  the  charKe  against  her  ser- 
Tanla  nufoiinded ;  decliued  that  sbe 
would  be  loth  to  keep  ^ut  ber  any 
rebellioos  subjecta ;  and  expresses  a  belief 
that  the  ebangea  introdDced  by  the  young 
Eing'tadrisen,  rather  than  hei  own  ad- 
herence to  the  Catholie  ^th,  were  the 
real  eanae  of  the  upriBsg. 

"Ht  Lobs, 

*'  I  hare  received  letters  &om 
yon  and  others  of  the  King's  majestr'B 

council,  dated  the  sevenleenth  of  this 
present,  and  deliTcred  nnto  me  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  same,  whereby  I  perceiie 
ye  be  informed  that  certain  of  my  se^ 
*anti  should  be  the  chief  atjiren,  pro- 
enrera,  and  doer*  in  these  commotions ; 
which  commotiuns  (I  asnirc  you)  no  less 
offend  me  than  they  do  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  council ;  and  you  write  also  that 
a  prieat  and  ehaplain  of  mine  at  Samp- 
ford  Conitenay,  in  DeTonabire,  sbonld 
be  a  doer  there,  of  which  report  I  do 
not  a  little  marvel,  for,  to  my  knowledge, 
1  hare  not  one  chaplsjn  in  those  paiti ; 
and  concerning  Pooly,  my  serrant,  which 


er,  I  I 


able  to 


answer  that  he  remaiueth  continually  in 
my  house,  and  was  never  doer  amongst 
the  commonB,  nor  came  in  their  com- 
pnay.  It  is  true  that  I  have  another 
ntof  that  tiam«dwelling  inBufolk, 


